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HE dinner given by the Pan American Society of the United States 
in honor of the Secretary of State of the United States and the 
ambassadors and ministers of the Latin American countries, 
who constitute the Governing Board of the Pan American 

Union, on the evening of May 27, 1912, in the grand ballroom of the 
Waldorf Astoria, New York City, was a greater success than its most 
enthusiastic friends had expected. As this celebration was the first 
ambitious undertaking by the society since its organization, the attend- 
ance which it attracted and the interest which it aroused were most 
gratifying. Considering the lateness of the season when a large majority 
of the representative men of New York are living in the country, it was 
indeed remarkable that so many people prominent in the various walks 
of life of the Metropolis were present. Over 500 persons, aside from the 
guests of honor, sat down to the feast and formed an impressive gathering. 
The ballroom was handsomely decorated with the flags of all the 21 
American Republics centering on the pennant of the Pan American 
Union at opposite ends of the auditorium. The guests of honor were 
seated at a long table at one end of the room, while the subscribers and 
their guests occupied 47 small tables, averaging from 8 to 15 persons at 
each. The speakers included Hon. Henry White, president of the Pan 
American Society, formerly United States ambassador to France and 
Italy, and chairman of the United States delegation to the Fourth Pan 
American Conference held at Buenos Aires, who also presided and acted 
as toastmaster; Hon. William J. Gaynor, mayor of New York City; 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia University; Hon. 
Philander C. Knox, Secretary of State of the United States; His Excel- 
lency Sr. Domicio da Gama, ambassador of Brazil; His Excellency 
Sr. Don Manuel Calero, ambassador of Mexico; and Hon. William 
Sulzer, chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Seated at the table of honor were the following: 

Hon. Henry White, president of the Pan American Society and 
chairman of the United States delegation to the Fourth Pan American 


Conference. 
il 
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Hon. Philander C. Knox, Secretary of State and chairman of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union. 

His Excellency Domicio da Gama, ambassador of Brazil. 

His Excellency Manuel Calero, ambassador of Mexico. 

His Honor William J. Gaynor, mayor of New York. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president Columbia University. 

His Excellency Joaquin B. Calvo, minister of Costa Rica. 

His Excellency Ignacio Calderon, minister of Bolivia. 

Hon. William Sulzer, chairman Foreign Affairs Committee, House of 
Representatives. 

W. Butler Duncan, esq., president Pilgrims Society. 

His Excellency Federico Mejia, minister of Salvador. 

His Excellency Pedro Ezequiel Rojas, minister of Venezuela. 

Hon. Lloyd C. Griscom, vice president and chairman of the executive 
committee of the Pan American Society. 

Hon. Lewis Nixon, delegate of the United States to the Fourth Pan 
American Conference. 

His Excellency Salvador Castrillo, minister of Nicaragua. 

His Excellency Carlos M. de Pena, minister of Uruguay. - 

Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, United States Army, delegate of the United 
States to Fourth Pan American Conference. 

Dr. Elmer E. Brown, president New York University. 

His Excellency Eduardo Suarez Mujica, minister of Chile. 

His Excellency Solon Menos, minister of Haiti. 

Dr. John H. Finley, president College of the City of New York. 

Judge James W. Gerard, president Mexican Society. 

His Excellency Joaquin Mendez, minister of Guatemala. 

His Excellency Ricardo Arias, minister of Panama. 

Dr. Henry Pratt Judson, president Chicago University. 

Hon. Chandler Anderson, counselor of the State Department. 

His Excellency Francisco J. Peynado, minister of the Dominican 
Republic. 

His Excellency Federico Alfonso Pezet, minister of Peru. 

Lindsay Russell, esq., president Japan Society. 

Hon. Manuel FE. Malbran, chargé d’affaires of the Argentine Republic. 

Hon. Roberto McDouall, chargé d'affaires of Colombia. 

The Director General of the Pan American Union. 

The minister of Cuba being absent in Habana, the minister of Hon- 
duras in his country, the unavoidable detention of the chargé d’affaires 
of Ecuador, and the fact that Paraguay has no diplomatic representa- 
tive, account for these countries not being represented at the table. At 
two smaller tables were nearly all the consular representatives in New 
York of the Latin American countries. 

To give a list of the others present would be a repetition of the prin- 
cipal names in the official, professional, and commercial world of New 
York City; but a few are given to show the general quality, as follows: 
Henry W. Taft, Chauncey M. Depew, James Speyer, Henry Clews, E. C. 


STATUE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON IN PALERMO PARK, BUENOS AIRES, 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


To commemorate fittingly their participation in the centennial celebration of the Argentine Republic 
in 1910, the citizens of the United States residing in Argentina presented to that Government a 
statue of Washington which has been received from New York. The Government, on its part, 
designated a prominent site in Palermo Park, where the statue will occupy a conspicuous and 
dignified position. This memorial, done in bronze at a cost of $10,000, is the work of the noted 
sculptor, Charles Keck of New York. It is 9 feet high and rests on a pedestal about 6 feet 6 inches 
in height, which bears an appropriate inscription in Spanish. 
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Benedict, William Nelson Cromwell, Theodore P. Shonts, Justice Victor 
J. Dowling, R. A. C. Smith, Rhinelander Waldo, Sereno S. Pratt, W- 
Morgan Shuster, F. A. Vanderlip, Philip W. Henry, Lord Cowdray, Nor- 
man Hapgood, Justice James W. Gerard, Chas. R. Miller, Adolph S. Ochs, 
Admiral F. T. Bowles, Chas. R. Flint, EF. G. Grace, Chas. M. Schwab, 
Geo. W. Perkins, Cabot Ward, John A. Sleicher, Gen. Nelson H. Henry, 
Louis N. Hammerling, Job E. Hedges, Edmund L. Baylies, Leigh Hunt, 
R. Livingston Beeckman, H. L. Bridgman, John Temple Graves, Col. 
W. C. Rafferty, Dr. Albert Shaw, Francisco J. Yanes, Jefferson M. Levy, 
Maurice F. Egan, Clinton T. Brainard, Robert U. Johnson, Gage E. Tar- 
bell, Wm. F. Sheehan, A. D. Juilliard, Isaac N. Seligman, J. Norman de 
R. Whitehouse, Philip Livingston, Philip Rhinelander, A. E. Gallatin, 
M. Hartley Dodge, Herbert Parsons, Frederick Strauss, Thatcher M. 
Brown, C. B. Landis, E. G. Buckner, Capt. Ramon Gonzales Fernandez, 
Capt. Ismael I. Galindez, Dr. Ramon Guiteras, Frederic Brown, Wm. 
Bayard Hale, Willis F. Johnson, Edward McKernon, Geo. H. Wykes, 
Edwin Wildman, Hugh Knox, Capt. Granville Fortescue, E. T. Simon- 
detti, J. M. de B. Pimental, Albert Kelsey, Romeo R. Ronconi, W. H. 
Lawson, Thomas W. Slocum, E. Hope Norton, Jas. M. Motley, Lloyd B. 
Sanders, Lorenzo Daniels, Chas. D. Norton, Herman Sielcken, Felix M. 
Warburg, Daniel Williard, W. H. Porter, Paul M. Warburg, J. G. White, 
A. F. Kountze, A. Lazo-Arriaga, Thomas A. Eddy, Francis Lynde Stet- 
son, F. B. Jennings, Jas. R. Morse, George Doubleday, Samuel M. Jarvis, 
Chas. B. Alexander, Chas. M. Pepper, Wm. McAdoo, Prof. W. R. Shep- 
herd, S. I. Patino, J. P. Grace, Frank A. Munsey, Thomas Kearny, Harry 
B. Hollins, Chas. Hayden, James H. Kidder, T. J. Oakley Rhinelander, 
Howard C. Dickinson, Daniel K. Bayne, J. F. A. Clark, Francis Hender- 
son, W. M. Lawson, T. Tileston Wells, Justus Ruperti, Baron Frederick 
Von Schroeder, Adolph Pavenstedt, Marques de Maury, S. L. Selden, 
J. W. Copmann, F. E. Dodge, Wm. H. Stevens, Pemberton Smith, James 
A. Farrell, J. R. Beard, Frank S. Gardner, H. L. Griggs, Geo. F. Kunz, 
Geo. Wm. Burleigh, Wm. M. Ivins, E. C. Moore, John F. Wallace, E. A. 
De Lima, Wm. Fellows Morgan, Henry R. Towne, S. C. Mead, Patrick 
Calhoun, Chas. A. Conant, Silas D. Webb, Nathan B. Payne, Wm. Miller 
Collier, Luis F. Corea, Edwin J. Johnson, Clarence Galston, Lindell T. 
Bates, Lindon W. Bates, P. H. Ashmead, Baron Paul von Zglinitzki, 
George Gordon Battle, B. N. Duke, Angier B. Duke, C. A. Green, Leo- 
pold Grahame, Phanor J. Eder, Wm. C. Downs, Mahlon C. Martin, jr., 
Carlos Duque, Chas. A. Schieren, jr., Chas. F. Mathewson, A. E. Still- 
well, Walter S. Penfield, Isaac Alzamora, J. W. Brandon, F. M. Moore, 
J. P. Santamarina, James L. Ewell, Alberto Falcon, Albert Hale, A. Metz 
Green, Julian M. Lacalle, R. R. Neill. 

Elsewhere in this issue of the BULLETIN there are extracts from all the 
addresses, which were notable in quality and which made memorable 
this beginning of a new era in Pan American relationship. 
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Special credit for the dinner is due the subcommittee on arrangements, 
which consisted of Cabot Ward (chairman), John Barrett, Dr. Ramon 
Guiteras, James M. Motley, and Charles D. Norton. The general dinner 
committee included Nicholas Murray Butler (chairman), John Barrett, 
Cleveland H. Dodge, Thomas A. Eddy, James W. Gerard, J. P. Grace, 
Lloyd C. Griscom, Ramon Guiteras, Archer M. Huntington, Minor C. 
Keith, Seth Low, John Bassett Moore, James M. Motley, Lewis Nixon, 
Charles D. Norton, Charles M. Schwab, Albert Shaw, R. A. C. Smith, 
James Speyer, Frank A. Vanderlip, Paul Warburg, Cabot Ward. 

At the final meeting of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union for the fiscal year 1911-12 the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved, That the Governing Board of the Pan American Union, consisting of the 
Secretary of State of the United States and the ambassadors and ministers of the Latin- 
American Governments accredited to the United States, express to the officers and 
members of the Pan American Society of the United States their sincere appreciation 
of the dinner which was given in their honor by that society on the evening of May 27, 


1912, in New York City, and that a copy of these resolutions be sent to the secretary 
of the society for communication to its officers and members. 


VISIT TO WASHINGTON OF SPECIAL ENVOYS. 


Dr. Luis Toledo Herrarte, secretary of foreign relations of Guatemala, and 
formerly minister of that country to the United States, arrived in Wash- 
ington June 9, as special envoy of Guatemala to return the visit of Secre- 
tary Knox to that country. During his stay in Washington he was given 
a cordial welcome not only by the officials of the United States but by his 
former colleagues in the diplomatic service and a large circle of friends. 
Dinners were given in his honor by the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, and the Hon. R. S. R. Hitt, United States minister 
to Guatemala. The minister of Costa Rica, Sr. Joaquin Bernardo Calvo, 
gave a luncheon in his honor and the Director General of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, a dinner. 

As this issue goes to press it is announced that the Republic of Hon- 
duras and the Republic of Nicaragua are also delegating on special 
mission distinguished diplomats to return the call of Secretary Knox 
to their countries, and preparations are being made to extend a cordial 
welcome to them. 


ADDRESS OF SECRETARY KNOX AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


Hon. Philander C. Knox, Secretary of State of the United States, de- 
livered a notable address at the annual banquet of the California Devel- 
opment Board, in San Francisco, California, May 7, 1912, upon the 
subject of ““The Panama Canal and the Commerce of the Caribbean.” 
This speech of the Secretary was awaited with particular interest because 
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it was the first public expression in the United States of the impressions 
gained during his journey to the countries of Central America and the 
Caribbean. He pointed out the great opportunities for commercial 
development in the countries of Latin America and the advantages 
which the Panama Canal would bring to all the countries affected by it. 
His remarks had a particular significance in view of their bearing upon — 
the great Panama-Pacific International Exposition which will be held 
in San Francisco during the year 1915. In concluding his remarks, 
Secretary Knox said: 

I am glad to have had the opportunity to speak to you on this great subject of the 
canal, and to share with you the deep interest you feel, in common with all our coun- 
trymen, in the successful accomplishment of a purpose so dear to every American 
heart. Its achievement will be bright with happy auguries for our future. You of 
the Pacific coast have practically testified your keen concern in its success by organ- 
izing the coming celebration. You had the hearty sympathy and active support of 
President Taft in securing its location here. The situation of the great exposition is 
singularly favorable. The converging lines of communication have made Roman 
roads from all parts of our land to San Francisco. Even from the remote east the 
distance to be traversed is pleasantly offset by the alluring natural attractions on the 
way—the grand severity of the ice-crowned Rocky Mountains, the wonders of the 
Yellowstone and Yosemite, the stupendous canyons of the rivers, the lakes of the 
higher plateaus—all replete with interest. Now, through the golden gate of the Isth- 
mus we shall have a new road by sea to yourown Golden Gate. Many of your visitors 
may come by way of the canal itself and see, with unclouded eyes, the work of man 
outrivaling the great labors of nature. Although your exposition is to open and close 
in winter, a perpetual springtime, fragrant with bloom and rich in fruitage, will 
attend the traveler. If we of the East envy your good fortune in the matter of climate, 
we shall that year have the privilege of sharing it with you. With a full heart I wish 
you all good fortune and success in your great undertaking. 


DINNER OF THE MEXICO SOCIETY. 


When the echoes and discussion of the dinner given by the Pan Amer- 
ican Society of the United States in honor of the Governing Board of 
the Pan American Union were still fresh, the Mexico Society, of New 
York, gave a dinner at the Hotel Astor, in honor of the Mexican ambas- 
sador, Sr. Don Manuel Calero, which was attened by about 150 repre- 
sentative men and women of New York City. Justice James W. Gerard 
of the supreme court of New York, who is president of the society, pre- 
sided and acted as toastmaster. Speeches were delivered by Ambassa- 
dor Calero, Director General John Barrett, of the Pan American Union, 
Hon. Henry W. Taft, brother of President Taft, and Hon. Martin W. 
Littleton, Member of Congress from New York State. While the num- 
ber of persons present were not as great as assembled at the Pan Amer- 
ican dinner, it was, nevertheless, a fitting tribute to a diplomat who 
has already made a strong place for himself in the official and diplomatic 
life of the United States. His speech, delivered in the best of English, 
was greatly appreciated and vigorously applauded. Particular credit 
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SENOR DR. JULIO BETANCOURT, 


The newly accredited Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Colombia to the United 
States. 
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is due President Justice Gerard and Secretary Charles K. Allen, and the 
other members of the dinner committee for making the occasion thoroughly 
agreeable and successful. 


EDITORIAL OPINION OF THE PAN AMERICAN DINNER. 


The editorial newspaper comment following the first dinner of the Pan 
American Society of the United States held in New York City on May 27 
was most interesting. On account of the restriction in space it is not 
possible to quote from more than one of these, but there is published 
below excerpts from the editorial which appeared in the issue of the 
Brooklyn Standard Union for May 28, 1912, and which is, perhaps, the 
most comprehensive review of the large number written. 


A PAN AMERICAN DEBUT. 


The initial dinner of the Pan American Society last evening was a distinct success 
and establishes this young organization as a force to be recognized and reckoned with. 
Administration of the function and its accessories was particularly good and the brevity 
of the addresses, singly and as a whole, added to their point and pleasure; so that the 
dinner closes a longer and more arduous season than usual at definite high-water mark. 
From the frank, sincere welcome of Mayor Gaynor, flavored with his own mother wit, 
and quizzical humor among all those diplomats as to how little Paraguay got along with 
none; through President Butler’s eloquent and philosophic exposition of the substan- 
tial union of the Latin and Teuton spirit; Secretary Knox’s frank and practical deduc- 
tions from his recent Caribbean trip, emphasizing particularly the need for better news 
service between the Americas; Brazilian Ambassador Da Gama’s humor and home 
thrust at the American merchants, who insist, contrary to all precedents, that the buyer 
instead of the seller shall fix the price of coffee; Mexican Ambassador Calero’s impas- 
sioned defense of his country and its devotion to liberty; to the closing address of 
“Blue-eyed Billy’’ Sulzer, head of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, demanding 
in eloquent words that the greatest of the Americas should enforce the Monroe doctrine 
upon itself, there was not a dull moment nor, as is almost inevitable upon these occa- 
sions, a vacant or perfunctory word. 

* * * * * * * 

Political and diplomatic foundations of the Pan American arch are, of necessity, in 
Washington, and those of commerce and finance, by like necessity, are in New York, 
and to hold an even balance of forces and influences, so that the structure shall stand 
“four square to the world,’’ is a task demanding a high order of ability and wisdom. 
No observant American, as we are wont to call ourselves, ignoring the citizens of more 
than a score of other republics, as well entitled to the name, could see and hear last 
evening without conviction that a new era awaits us; that the Isthmian Canal will 
open something more than the door to trade and commerce; that the lesser republics 
are as loyal to liberty and their citizens as patriotic and progressive as we are, and that 
any disturbance of the peace and good understanding which now subsists and ought 
always to subsist on the Western Hemisphere would be a blunder worse than a crime. 


WELCOME TO THE MINISTER FROM COLOMBIA. 


The BULLETIN takes special pleasure in welcoming to Washington Dr. 
Julio Betancourt, the diplomatic representative of Colombia to the 
United States, and, by virtue of his office, a member of the Governing 
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Board of the Pan American Union. Dr. Betancourt has had a long 
and meritorious diplomatic career, which he began as the secretary of 
the Colombian legation at Spain, being promoted to chargé d’affaires and 
later to minister plenipotentiary. He has also been minister of Colom- 
bia to Spain on special mission, as well as to France and Rome. Dr. 
Betancourt has always represented his country abroad with credit and 
honor to himself and to Colombia. The new minister is a noted writer 
and authority on international law. Because of his especial knowledge 
of Colombian history and geography he was appointed to represent 
his country in the arbitration between Ecuador and Peru, and in the 
boundary arbitrations between Colombia and Venezuela and Colombia 
and Costa Rica. 


SIXTH PAN AMERICAN MEDICAL CONGRESS. 


According to a communication which the Pan American Union has 
recently received from Dr. Ramon Guiteras, secretary of the interna- 
tional executive committee of the Sixth Pan American Medical Congress, 
that gathering will convene in Lima the first week in August (3d to roth), 
1913, in connection with the Latin American Medical Congress and the 
Congress of Hygiene. It will be under the patronage of His Excellency, 
the President of the Republic of Peru, and the minister of foreign 
relations, of instruction, and of promotion. The most distinguished 
physicians and surgeons in the country are in charge of the eight dif- 
ferent sections of the congress. Elsewhere in this issue appear a more 
detailed statement of these divisions and a tentative program of the 
congress. 


LATIN AMERICA AT LAKE MOHONK. 


‘Latin America was heard at the Lake Mohonk Conference on Interna- 
tional Arbitration, held at Mohonk Lake, New York State, May 15-17, 
1912, in the form of addresses by Dr. Salvador Castrillo, jr., minister of 
Nicaragua, and Mr. J. P. Santamarina, of Buenos Aires. The former’s 
topic was ‘‘The Regeneration of Nicaragua,” while the latter took up 
“Pan American International Arbitration.’’ Elsewhere in this issue 
appear quotations from the remarks of Dr. Castrillo. 


THE PAN AMERICAN RIFLE TEAM AT BUENOS AIRES. 


Buenos Aires, the up-to-date capital of the Argentine Republic, is 
to be congratulated upon the success of the international rifle tourna- 
ment which has recently been held there. Gen. James A. Drain, who 
accompanied the United States rifle team, writes that he and all the mem- 


bers of the team have been treated with extreme courtesy, and that they 
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SENOR DON ORESTES FERRARA, 


Chairman of the House of Representatives of Cuba, who recently visited the United States. Because 
of his long and active career in public life, Sehor Ferrara enjoys a Position of prominence and dis- 
tinction. Before his election to the House of Representatives an to the position of Speaker, he 
was Professor of Public Law at the National University in Havana. Senor Ferrara is also an 


author of considerable note. 
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will always remember with the keenest pleasure their visit to this great 
capital of southern South America. The victory of the United States 
team was well received, but it was gained only after a close contest with 
the teams of the other countries which were vanquished. The next 
tournament is to be held in the United States, and plans will be made to 
render the visit here of the Latin Americans as agreeable as they made 
the stay in their midst of the North Americans. 


PAN AMERICA AND THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Dr. John H. Finley, the President of the College of the City of New 
York, stands to-day in the front of leading educators of the country, and 
he is doing everything in his power to make his institution one of the 
most comprehensive and progressive in the United States. In a letter 
recently received from him he refers to a matter which is of vital interest 
to the development of closer acquaintance and commercial relations - 
between New York City and the countries of South and Central America. 
Dr. Finley says, in part: 

You have doubtless heard of the movement on foot, inaugurated by the chamber of 
commerce, to bring about the establishment of a college of commerce through the 
cooperation of the chamber with this college. The chamber has announced its purpose 
to raise a fund of half a million dollars for a building in which there will be a commer- 
cial museum provided by the chamber and in which higher courses in commerce and 
in administration will be carried forward by the college. It seems to me that here is 
a great opportunity for us as a city to foster an acquaintance with South and Central 
America and to promote those relations which you have done so much to establish. 


THE NOEL NEWS SERVICE. 


John Vavasour Noel, the well-known correspondent and traveler who 
has been located for some time in Lima, Peru, informs the Pan American 
Union of the establishment of the “Noel News Service” in that city. 
This is undoubtedly a movement in the right direction, and Mr. Noel is 
to be congratulated on its organization. He has our best wishes for the 
success of his new enterprise. 


THE SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 


The Southern Commercial Congress, of which Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
United States Senator from Florida, is president, and whose active 
exponent to-day is Mr. Clarence J. Owens, is to be congratulated upon 
the great movement it is inaugurating throughout the South to get ready 
for the Panama Canal. ‘Taking up the slogan which the Pan American 
Union started several years ago, it is now endeavoring to interest all of 
the Southern States in a general movement to appreciate the commercial 
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opportunities which they have in Latin America and through the Panama 
Canal. Among other things, it has opened exhibition rooms in the South- 
ern Building in the city of Washington, and it plans not only to have 
exhibits there from each one of the Southern States but from each one 
of the Latin American countries. The Governments of our sister Repub- 
lics have been approached with the recommendation that they take 
advantage of this opportunity to show permanently to the people who 
visit the capital of the United States what they produce and what oppor- 
tunities they offer for the United States purchaser. It is to be hoped 
that this effort of the Southern Commercial Congress will be appreciated 
throughout Latin America and result in something practical being done. 


PROF. BINGHAM IN PERUVIAN EXPEDITION. 


Encouraged by the successful discoveries and fascinating experiences 
- of his last Peruvian expedition during the summer of 1911, Prof. Hiram 
Bingham, accompanied by a staff of geologists and topographers, has 
again sailed for Peru to continue his work in the Cuzco Valley. One of 
the notable achievements of the last expedition was the ascertaining of 
the true height of Mount Coropuna, and to Prof. Bingham belongs the 
glory and honor of being the first American to ascend that lofty peak. 
The expedition will pay particular attention to the development of the 
knowledge of prehistoric man on the South American continent. Relics 
of such a civilization were unearthed during the last trip and its study 
should prove an attractive field for the boundless efforts of Prof. Bingham. 





LATIN AMERICAN STUDENTS AT UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 


The School of Engineering of the University of Pittsburgh is to be 
congratulated upon its plan to make its courses especially acceptable and 
useful for students from Latin America. Ina circular recently issued by 
the university pointing out the advantages and opportunities for young 
men from Latin America who may wish to take its courses, Mr. F. L. 
Bishop, the dean of the school of engineering, says: 

Due to the fact that the university maintains a high scholastic standing and the 
consequent difficulty experienced, even by students speaking the English language, 
the university proposes to furnish a special instructor to assist the students coming 
from Latin America to overcome the impedimenta caused by the use of a different 
language. 


UNIVERSITY INTEREST IN PAN AMERICA. 


It is gratifying to note the growth of interest in universities and 
colleges all over the United States in the Latin American countries and 
in the Spanish and Portuguese languages. The University of North 
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Dakota is to be especially congratulated on the high interest which is 
being taken there in the Spanish and Pan American section. ‘“‘The 
Student,’ published by the students of that university, in its issue 
of Thursday, May 9, 1912, contains the following interesting memo- 
randum: 


The students in Spanish are working in view of immediate Pan American 
citizenship. Each is preparing a paper on some South American or Spanish American 
country—Mexico, Panama, Argentina, Peru, Chile, etc. The outline covers: (1) dis- 
covery, (2) conquest, (3) colonization, and (4) nationalization. A chapter on present 
conditions—social, commercial, and political, with map and bibliography * * *. 

NoTe.—Students are reminded that Pan American citizenship calls for a Spanish 
American tongue and a Spanish American heart as well as a Spanish American field. 
Even in the United States, a university man’s life equipment is not complete any 
longer without Spanish. 





In this connection it is also interesting to note that, in universities 
of this country, an increasingly large number of graduation theses 
are being submitted on subjects of Pan American importance. A 
striking illustration of this fact is revealed by two dissertations sub- 
mitted at Harvard University in preparation for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy, one of them on “Touissaint L’Ouverture,’’ and the other 
on the ‘‘Monroe Doctrine.”’ It is also asserted that at Yale, Columbia, 
Dartmouth, and other colleges, similar subjects are being given special 
attention by the student body. 





OPINION OF PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CUZCO. 


The following quotation from a letter recently received from Dr. 
Albert A. Giesecke, the president of the University of Cuzco, Peru, is 
one of many of a similar character which are continually received by 
the editorial staff of the Pan American Union. 

Permit me to congratulate you and the staff which edits the BULLETIN of the Pan 
American Union for the excellent material which has been appearing in the last few 
issues of that publication. The students at this university look forward with much 
pleasure to each number as it appears. The review of Mozans’ book in a recent num- 
ber was eagerly read, and as a consequence many are even anxious to learn English 
in order to be able to read the entire work. 


ADDRESS OF DIRECTOR GENERAL AT NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


By invitation of Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, president of New York 
University, the Director General of the Pan American Union delivered 
the commencement address before the graduating class of that institu- 
tion, in its auditorium at University Heights, Wednesday morning, June 
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STATUE ERECTED AT SANTA ANA DE TRUJILLO, VENEZUELA, COMMEMO- 
RATING THE FAREWELL EMBRACE OF BOLIVAR AND MORILLO ON NOVEMBER 
7, 1820. 


History records in glowing terms this dramatic incident in the struggle of Venezuela for independ- 
ence. This statue represents the famous moment when Bolivar, commanding the revolutionary 
forces, and Morillo, commanding the Spanish army, embraced and said good-by to each other, after 
the conclusion of a treaty which they both believed would terminate the pending war. Theadmira- 
tion of the commanders for each other found its sincere expression in the warm embrace which 
means so much to the Latin heart. It is interesting to note, moreover, that this monument was 
presented to Venezuela by its Spanish colony and that the corner stone was laid by Sefior Don 
Anibal Morillo y Pérez, Count of Cartagena, the grandson of this same General Morillo. 
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5, 1912. In view of requests for copies of his remarks, a few excerpts 
from them are given below: 


The United States is face to face with new national responsibilities that should 
engage the serious attention of every man jealous of its standing and influence among 
the great powers of the world. ‘he policy and attitude of our Government and people 
during the next few years may determine whether the United States shall be a leader 
or a laggard in the forward movement of all countries, and whether it shall be loved 
or hated by its sister nations. 

The United States must practice the golden rule in its commerce, in its diplomacy, 
and in its social and intellectual relations with its sister Republics of America if it 
would gain and hold their good will. Our Government, our Congress, our newspapers, 
our educators, our writers, our lecturers, and our people must follow the same policy 
and attitude toward the countries of Central and South America as one man would 
toward another, one family toward another family, one community toward another 
community, if we would develop the ideal principles and conditions of international 
relationship which will lead to lasting peace, secure friendship, and great commercial 
exchange between the United States and her 20 sister Republics. The United 
States is so big, so prosperous, and so powerful that it can afford to be generous, tol- 
erant, helpful, and even forgiving. 

It must not under any circumstances be a bully, no matter how great the provoca- 
tion. Just as a strong man, who is kindly and sympathetic toward those who are 
weaker and looking to him for leadership, is loved and trusted to the limit, so corre- 
spondingly a nation which is always thoughtful of nations less strong and powerful in 
its particular group, can depend upon the affection and following of these others, and 
develop an ideal condition of international comity and commerce. 

The greatest national responsibility of the United States to-day is its international 
responsibility upon the Western Hemisphere. The duty our Government and people 
owe to our 100,000,000 of citizens is hardly second to the duty we owe to the 170,000,000 
who populate the Western Hemisphere. Every other nation of the Americas gained 
its independence through leaders inspired by the immortal George Washington. 
Each wrote its constitution upon the Constitution of the United States. Each has 
been evolving a democratic form of government under the example of the United 
States. And now all of them are closely watching the United States as it solves its 
great internal and external problems. Let us, therefore, while never neglecting home 
questions, always remember that they have a direct or indirect bearing not only upon 
similar problems of our sister nations, but upon our permanent standing and influence 
among them. 
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ISITS of officers of state from one country to another 

have various results. Ever since independent nations 

recognized the value of establishing international relations 

between themselves such visits have been made, sometimes 
for specific purposes, but not infrequently for the human desire 
of becoming acquainted, so that the foundation for future friendship 
may be well laid. 
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The results of such visits can be traced in several directions. One 
great advantage is the personal knowledge gained, by those in the 
visiting party, of the country or countries visited, of the peoples and 
the natural resources of these countries, especially if they differ in 
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any essential degree from those of their own country. Another 
result is the impression made upon the hosts, both official and un- 
official, by the guests. Still other results, often indirectly traceable, 
to be sure, are those currents of interest set up on both sides, which 
continue and intensify Jong after the details of the visits are dimmed 
or forgotten. 

The visit of Hon. Philander C. Knox, Secretary of State of the 
United States of America, to the Caribbean, but extended to include 
several ports on the Pacific, brought the official party accompanying 
him into contact with 10 Republics, just one-half of those in Latin 
America. They touched at 13 ports (besides capitals and harbors 
of the West India dependencies) and 9 national capitals. The capital 
of Honduras was omitted because, owing to the limited time at the 
disposal of the Secretary, the Government thought best to receive 
their honored guests at Amapala. They traveled altogether 10,394 
miles, and were on the way from February 19 to April 17. On the 
Atlantic side the U.S. S. Washington, on the Pacific side the U.S.S. 
Maryland were the convoys of the party. 

Accompanying the Secretary of State on this notable mission of 
peace and friendship were Mrs. Philander C. Knox; Philander C. 
Knox, jr., and his wife; William T.S. Doyle, Chief of the Division of 
Latin-American Affairs, Department of [State; Lieut. Commander 
J. 1. Sticht, United States Navy, naval aid; Capt. Powell Clayton, jr., 
United States Army, military aid; W. L. Coombs, confidential clerk, 
Department of State; L. B. Modica, of the Department of State, and a 
staff of magazine and newspaper correspondents representing the press 
of the country. The official itinerary as published is the following: 
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Upper: U.S. S. Maryland. 
Lower: U. S. S. Washington. 





THE CONVOYS OF SECRETARY KNOX AND HIS PARTY. 


The trip to the countries on the Pacific coast was made aboard the U. S. S. Maryland. On the 
Atlantic coast the U. S. S. Washington carried the party. The lower picture was taken aboard the 
Washington when Secretary Knox addressed the bluejackets on the return trip to the United States. 
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Of the direct purpose of this official visit it may be said that it was 
altogether of a friendly character. In bearing to the several countries 
embraced in the itinerary the good will and esteem of the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States, the pleasing personality of 
the Secretary of State, as well as his eminent diplomatic position, 
did more to bind closer the ties of friendship and sympathy which 
are continually growing stronger between this country and its 
Latin-American neighbors than could endless diplomatic correspond- 
ence or printed assurance. 

The convincing sincerity of the Secretary, as shown by his earnest 
words, his affable manner, and the warm sympathy of his eloquent 





SECRETARY KNOX AND PARTY AMONG THE INTERESTING RUINS IN OLD CITY 
OF PANAMA. 


At Colon, the Secretary was met by United States Minister H. Percival Dodge, and prominent Panaman 
officials. The party then proceeded by rail to Panama city, where dinners, luncheons, and other 
forms of entertainment served to make the stay cordial and effective. A trip about the ruins of the 
old city and the bay proved very interesting. 


addresses, have given his hosts a truer understanding of the genuine- 
ness of the friendship of the people of the great country he represented. 

The cultivation of personal acquaintance among the representative 
and leading citizens of the countries of the Western Hemisphere is 
the surest method of fostering friendship and esteem among them, 
based not only on commercial considerations but on the broader and 
firmer foundation of a community of interests in every torm of 
human advancement. All of these countries have ideals in com- 
mon—ideals as to political and personal freedom, ideals as to morals, 
education, art, and progress in every field. As the people of one 
country begin to realize that those of another resemble them in these 
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ideals respect and esteem take the place of suspicion and distrust and 
they are drawn closer together to their mutual advantage. This 
element of the personal injected into the friendly visit of the Secretary 
made it a pronounced success from every point of view. As he was 
a true representative of the best element of his country, so he, in 
turn, met the best element of the countries he visited and mutual 
esteem was inevitable. 

It can be stated, in regard to the impression given to the people of 
the United States both by the newspapers through the writers at home 
and by the correspondents who attended or followed the trip, that 
in the broadest sense the plan was received with commendation 
and the execution of it with praise. Some few critics expressed fear 
that the desire of the United States Government would be misunder- 
stood, but the vast majority of publications, representing the true, 
sincere, and friendly feeling of the people of the United States toward 
neighboring Republics, applauded the purposes of the trip. They 
made worthy efforts to report with abundant detail the progress of» 
Secretary Knox from place to place, and when home was reached, 
the undertaking a fait accompli, considerable space was devoted to a 
careful study of the problems presented. 

In the résumé given to the reading public a fair and just presenta- 
tion of the visit was offered. There was but little flippancy; the 
tone, voicing as it certainly did the deeper sentiments of the people, 
was one of hopefulness. Time and time again the expression was 
made that the peoples of Latin America would understand the 
unselfish interest that the people of the United States honestly felt in 
them. The spirit of Secretary Knox’s words found a reflex in the 
hearts of his countrymen. 

From the press of Latin America equally encouraging inspiration 
may be drawn. Uniformly, speaking for the peoples of their respec- 
tive countries, they expressed a cordial welcome, and an earnest 
desire to interpret in a sympathetic manner the assurances of their 
guest. As the days passed, and as each successive Republic was 
visited, the sincerity of Secretary Knox was accepted with a firm 
good will, and genuine satisfaction was evident in both official and 
unofficial circles. 

Panama was the first country visited and the elaborate preparations 
which had been made, together with the cordial receptions given the 
party, augured well for the successful execution of the Secretary’s 
mission. It was an auspicious beginning and the indications were for 
a continuance of such sympathetic and friendly greetings. It was 
here at a brilhant state dinner that Secretary Knox delivered the 
first speech of the trip, in which he sounded the true keynote of his 
mission and thus afforded the peoples of the neighboring countries 
whom he was to visit a clear understanding of the motives which 
actuated this diplomatic errand. 
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Perhaps no better expression of the sentiment of Panama at Sec- 
retary Knox’s visit can be found than in the tribute paid to him by 
Senor Don Aristides Arjona, at that time secretary of foreign affairs, 
who said: 

When the cable and press dispatches announced the visit of Secretary Knox to some 
of the Central American Republics, the citizens who represent the brains and hearts 
of these nations, as if moved by a single potent cause, made ready to welcome him, who 


can not be other than a bearer of good tidings and an inspirer of wholesome political 
tendencies for the Latin American countries. A thousand reasons for inextinguishable 





Photo by International News Service, New York. 


DELEGATION OF NICARAGUAN CABINET ARRIVING AT MANAGUA, NICARAGUA, 
HAVING ESCORTED SECRETARY KNOX AND PARTY FROM CORINTO. 


The entry into the capital city was announced by a presidential salute of 21 guns, personally arranged 
for by the President of the Republic. Following a street parade participated in by the militia and 
citizens, official calls were exchanged, and then commenced the dinners and banquets Beer 
in honor of Secretary Knox. Stately arches adorned with spreading palms and draped flags of 
the United States and Nicaragua spanned the streets of Managua, and the crowds that came into 
the city to welcome the Secretary and his party were gratifying indications of the friendly feeling 
of the people as a whole. During the stay at Managua Secretary and Mrs. Knox were the house 
guests of President Diaz. 


gratitude and lasting bonds unite the inhabitants of the Isthmus and the American 
Government and people, and therefore your triumphs will always have our sincere 
applause and the possibility of your reverses as a nation will always be considered 
by us as calamities to ourselves. 


No less significant is the comment of the official organ of the Govern- 
ment, the Diario de Panama, which, in its issue of February 27, the 
date of Secretary Knox’s arrival in that city, presented its compli- 
ments to the Secretary of State, to Mrs. Knox, and the other dis- 
tinguished members of the party, and expressed, in the name of the 





SECRETARY KNOX ARRIVING AT GUATEMALA CITY, GUATEMALA. 


With the city in gala attire, the Secretary was accorded a magnificent welcome. From San Jose de 
Guatemala, where the party arrived, a special train conveyed the diplomats and the reception 
committee to Guatemala City. Among the numerous events planned for the entertainment of the 
Secretary and his party were exhibitions by school children, a mammoth torchlight procession, 
dinners, banquets, and a grand state ball. At Guatemala City the carriages of the delegates who 
welcomed the Secretary and escorted him to the house where he was to stay formed a line a quarter 
of a mile long. 
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Government, an especial salute of welcome. It stated that the Gov- 
ernment and people of Panama were sincerely pleased at the token of 
sympathy shown by the visit, and would do all in their power to make 
his memory of the country one of genuine appreciation and regard. 
Next on the itinerary was the Republic of Costa Rica, where three 
places were visited, Port Limon, San Jose, and Punta Arenas. It 
seemed as if the whole Republic had turned out to await the coming 
of the official party at Port Limon. After a formal and elaborate 
reception, a special train of cars conveyed the delegation to San Jose. 
The coaches were decorated with flowers and at every station crowds 
lined the platform. A grand ball at the National Theater formed a 





AWAITING SECRETARY KNOX’S;ARRIVAL “AT AMAPALA, HONDURAS. 


Tegucigalpa, the capital, being located many miles in the interior of Honduras, it was decided to 
officially receive and entertain the Secretary and his party at the more convenient port of Amapala. 


noteworthy feature of the entertainment, while a splendid dinner in 
honor of the Secretary furnished him the opportunity to compliment 
the Republic on its remarkable progress and prosperity and to con- 
vey his appreciation of the many courtesies and attentions bestowed 
upon him and his party. 

Not only did considerate attentions extend to the major features 
of the reception at Costa Rica, but equally so to the lesser details, and 
every little nicety which might add comfort or pleasure to the party 
was looked out for in a most gracious manner. For instance, flowers 
were sent to the ladies of the Knox party every day, the Govern- 
ment carriages were always at their disposal, and as a special tribute 
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to Mrs. Knox, wife of the Secretary, who is fond of music, the national 
band of Costa Rica, consisting of some 70 pieces, was ordered to 
accompany the party to Punta Arenas, the place of departure. 

The favorable impression that the Secretary made at Costa Rica can 
best be attested by a translation from an editorial comment which 





MEMBERS OF THE HONDURAN CABINET AND OTHER PROMINENT 
OFFICIALS WHO RECEIVED SECRETARY KNOX ON HIS ARRIVAL 
AT AMAPALA, 


A notable compliment was paid to the Secretary at Honduras where the entire cabinet 
was sent to receive the diplomatic party. President Bonilla, unable through illness 
to participate in the receptions, commissioned his cabinet and several other offi- 
cials to represent him. The receiving party made the arduous trip from Teguci- 
galpa to Amapala, in the saddle, consuming nearly a week’s time in the journey. 


appeared in La Gazeta, of San Jose, in the issue of March 5, which said 
in part: 


Mr. Knox, Secretary of State of the United States, has been the guest of Costa Rica 
for the last four days, and has, during his visit here, brought us a message of peace and 
friendship in the name of his own people and of his Government. In the discharge of 
this kindly task he showed both a grace of manner and a degree of oratory which marked 
him as a polished diplomat and statesman. We of Costa Rica earnestly desired to 
make his stay with us a pleasant one, and in addressing him we endeavored to reflect 
the pleasure we really felt at this visit of international friendship. 
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In Nicaragua, which was the next country to be visited, Secretary 
Knox was afforded ample opportunity to display his characteristic 
tact and skul as a trained and seasoned diplomat. The internal 
pouitical situation, although local in its nature, made it somewhat 
difficult to predict how successful the delicate diplomatic mission 
would prove in this country, but it was not long before the noble 
personality of the Secretary and the confidence his utterances inspired 
won for him a place of distinct affection and gratitude in the minds 
and hearts of the thinking men of Nicaragua. In his speeches Sec- 
retary Knox urged the Nicaraguans to pull together and to be unre- 
mitting in their efforts to rehabilitate the social and economic con- 
ditions of the nation. Secretary Knox struck a high note and the 
people were quick to respond. If, perchance, there previously 
existed any doubt or misunderstanding as to the motives of the 
United States, these were thoroughly and everywhere cleared away 
and dispelled by the Secretary’s solemn reiteration that the United 
States did not covet an inch of territory south of the Rio Grande. 
In fact, before Secretary Knox left Managua, he received assur- 
ances from every quarter that Nicaragua was convinced of his true 
friendship toward that Republic. ; 

Further reflecting this gratifying change of sentiment in favor of 
the United States and the mission, one newspaper, El Dia, in its issue 
of March 5, went to the extreme pains of printing an address in 
English, and of preparing detailed reports of the ceremonies during 
Secretary Knox’s visit. Prominent on its front page appeared these 
words: 

Welcome. El Dia gives on his arrival to Nicaragua a hearty welcome to his excel- 


lency the American Secretary of State, Hon. Philander Chase Knox, and wishes 
him a happy stay in this country who owes him so much. 


Proceeding from Nicaragua, the party next arrived at Amapala, 
the Pacific coast port of Honduras. Because of the limited time at 
the disposal of the Secretary, it was not deemed feasible to make the 
trip to the capital at Tegucigalpa, which is a considerable distance in 
the interior. But neither distance nor time could lessen the cor- 
diality or curtail the courtesies to be exchanged between the Secre- 
tary and the official representatives of the Honduran Government. 
So President Bonilla, unable to attend himself because of illness, sent 
his cabinet and other high officials to Amapala. Here they gave a 
luncheon on shore in honor of the Secretary and the latter returned 
the courtesy on board the Washington. 

Interesting is the sentiment expressed by the Government in the 
issue of La Gazeta of April 3, from which is quoted the following: 

The Government of Honduras offers the expression of supremest satisfaction for the 


evidences of cordiality shown by you in coming to our territory with your distinguished 
family and other prominent members of your country; and the people of Honduras 





AWAITING THE ARRIVAL OF SECRETARY KNOX. 
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extend their most sincere good wishes for the increasing prosperity of your great Repub- 
lic, and for the personal welfare of President Taft and for you, his illustrious Secretary 
of State. 

El Salvador was the next Republic to pay homage to Secretary 
Knox and his party. Arriving at Acajutla, the Secretary enjoyed 
the unique and thrilling, if not altogether dignified, method of land- 
ing in a swinging basket jerked up and swung around by a creaking 
crane and deposited on a lofty pier running far out into the sea. A 
six-hour ride on a well-equipped railroad brought the party to San 
Salvador, the capital. This city rejoices in a stately national palace, 
as Costa Rica does in a magnificent opera house, and no more beau- 
tiful and imposing setting could be desired than the halls in which 
the official reception and the State banquet were tendered. Re- 





FIRING SALUTES IN HONOR OF SECRETARY KNOX AT SAN SALVADOR, 
SALVADOR. 


¢ Amid the roar of cannon and the martial strains of the ‘Star Spangled Banner,’’ the Secretary and 
his party landed at Acajutla, Salvador. They then went on to San Salvador where an imposing 
military parade displayed the well-organized and splendidly disciplined army of that country. 
The city was illuminated in undeniable splendor and the Secretary and his party were showered 
with flowers at every point. e 


turning to Acajutla with the Secretary’s party were a notable group 
of distinguished men and women, in whose honor a luncheon and dance 
were given on board the Maryland. 

Commenting on the object and results of this diplomatic mission, 
the Diario Oficial of March 11 had this to say: 


In all circles of society, the visit of his excellency, Secretary Knox, and of those 
accompanying him, has produced a deeply agreeable impression. It could not, in 
fact, be otherwise, because the distinguished North American publicist brought to 
the people and Government of Salvador a message of peace and friendship. It was 
truly an opportune moment to intensify the bonds of friendship already existing 
between the great Republic of the north and our beloved Salvador. 


It was now Guatemala’s turn to welcome the party and a royal 
welcome it was. With the streets and stations handsomely decorated 
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with buntings and banners, with profusive floral offerings at every 
available point, with thousands of peoples in holiday attire, and 
solid phalanxes of bright-eyed school children in sashes and military 
caps, all singing and cheering, it was at once evident that the visit 
here was to surpass even the most optimistic expectations. It was 
the desire of the Guatemalan Government that the United States 
Secretary of State should be given a welcome such as no man ever 
before received in Guatemala. At Guatemala City the Secretary 
and his party passed through 3 miles of streets lined with soldiers 
and spectators. Ornate flagpoles bearing medallions of heroes and 





Photograph by Douglas Harmon. 
ARRIVAL OF THE KNOX PARTY AT LA GUAIRA, VENEZUELA. 


At La Guaira the party was met by Gen. Lino Duarte Level, the assistant Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who is standing between the Secretary’s wife and Mrs. P. C. Knox, jr. <A ride on a special train 
conveyed the party to Caracas, the capital. 

notable characters of United States and Guatemalan history were 
distributed along the route of procession. At one point stood a 
replica of Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty. 

Indeed much could be written of the multifarious other ways in 
which the Guatemalans expressed their satisfaction and pleasure at 
the visit of this peace mission. The directive board of the Faculty 
of Law and Notaries conferred upon Mr. Knox the honorable degree 
of doctor of the faculty, and a special solemn session of the legislature 
was held in his honor. The dignified official receptions, luncheons, 
and dinners were also characterized by the same zeal and enthusiasm 
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that marked the outward manifestations and brought the mission 
of Secretary Knox to this country to a happy and successful termina- 
tion. 

On the day of the party’s arrival at Guatemala City, the Diario 
de Centro America, one of the leading periodicals, issued a special 
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AT CARACAS, VENEZUELA. 


Standing from left to right are President Juan Vicente Gomez, Secretary Knox, and Gen. Manuel A. 
Matos, at that time Minister of Foreign Affairs. Directly behind Secretary Knox is Mr. W. T. S. Doyle, 
the chief of the Latin American Division of the State Department at Washington. Mr. Doyle ren- 
dered valuable assistance to the Mission by reason of his wide experience in Latin American affairs. 
At Caracas there was not a tedious oridle moment for three solid days. The program called for so many 
dinners, receptions, banquets, sightseeing trips to historic points, and patriotic tributes to national 
heroes, that the time seemed to pass altogether too quickly in the enjoyment of all these pleasures. 


complimentary number, printed in both English and Spanish, from 
which we quote: 

Guatemala receives Secretary Knox with affection and enthusiasm. May his stay 
among us be pleasant, and, in looking back upon our hospitality here, may he find that 


his prejudices have been overcome, and in place of them solid proofs of the continued 
-and substantial friendship of Guatemala for the United States. 
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The pleasant memories of the brilliant and cordial entertainments 
of Guatemala were still fresh in the minds of all when the party 
entered upon another round of pleasures, which for splendor and 
hospitality seemed to vie with its immediate predecessor. This time 
it was at Venezuela. Nothing short of a three-day nationai féte was 
to satisfy the Venezuelan conception of displaying its appreciation 
of the honor and its sympathetic interpretation of the friendly sig- 
nificance of Secretary Knox’s diplomatic visit to the land of Bolivar. 

From the day that the minister of foreign affairs of Venezuela 
announced that “the president and the people have received the 
news of Mr. Knox’s coming with the greatest satisfaction,” and that 
the visit of the Secretary was considered ‘‘as a special demonstration 
of friendship and an indication of American union,” until almost the 
very hour of arrival of the party, Venezuela was engaged in completing 
the most elaborate preparations for the entertainment of its guests. 
First of all a general holiday was declared by the Government; then, 
to enable the various functions to be held with proper regard for the 
lenten season, which was then on, the archbishop dispensed the people 
from the obligations of that ascetic period during the visit of the 
mission. And now everything was ready for the program, the de- 
tails of which were neatly set forth in a 15-page booklet. 

Of the handsome decorations visible on every street, building, and 
edifice, of the brilliant illuminations afforded by the myriads of 
colored electric lights hanging along the principal avenues and 
plazas, of the bright and gay uniformed troops of cuirassiers and 
hussars shining in their gleaming breastplates, which attended the 
Secretary and his party almost constantly, pages might well be 
written. Only those who have experienced the exultant joys of a 
true Venezuelan welcome can fully appreciate what was accorded the 
party at Venezuela. A visit to the tomb of Bolivar, where the Secre- 
tary paid appropriate tribute to the memory of the liberator in the 
form of a wreath and a similar performance at the statue of George 
Washington, inspired all with a feeling of deep patriotism, as it 
recalled the heroic struggles for independence of these two great 
American leaders. And as if to emphasize even more strongly the 
striking similarity in the purposes and in the glories of these two noble 
characters, each representing one of the great divisions of the Western 
Hemisphere, there were erected along the principal thoroughfares 
towering standards, artistically decorated with the flags of Venezuela 
and the United States, bearing medallions engraved with the por- 
traits of Washington and Bolivar. 

The same ardor and enthusiasm prevailed also at the many state 
and official functions where lavish preparations were successfully 
carried out in every detail. Picturesque La Guaira, Caracas, the 
capital, and Puerto Cabello, from which point the party sailed, each 
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had done its utmost to add to the success of this occasion and notable 
were the results. 

The memories of the visit to Venezuela will long linger with those 
who participated in it. For splendor the program could scarcely 
have been surpassed, and the execution of each particular feature 
was a pronounced success and presented to the public a demonstra- 
tion that was as sincere as it was enthusiastic and patriotic. 

An editorial comment 
in the issue of April 1 of 
El Cojo Ilustrado, of 
Venezuela, is particularly 
pleasing because of its 
sincere expressions of the 
true sentiment of that 
country on the Secre- 
tary’s visit. 

It is the pleasant task of El 
Cojo to illustrate pictorially the 
visit of Mr. Knox, and to give, 
graphically, the impressions 
aroused in the public mind. 
Chroniclers we must be in every 
case; we must reflect the cul- 
ture of our country; we must 
be calm judges in our work, 
giving to readers of El Cojo, 
whether Venezuelans or for- 
eigners, a true picture of events. 
The recent festivities, it can be 
truly said, were characterized 
by cordiality, by reciprocal re- 
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SECRETARY KNOX DELIVERING AN ADDRESS 
AT MARACAY, VENEZUELA. 


At this town, as in all others throughout Venezuela, elaborate 
decorations were everywhere displayed in honor of the Sec- 
retary. First a visit was paid to the Plaza Girardot, where 
stands a noble monument to the memory of Americans who 
shed their blood for the freedom of Venezuela. At the base of 
the statue President Gomez, Secretary Knox, and United 
States Minister Northcott deposited suitable memorials and 
delivered short but impressive speeches. Then followed a 
luncheon at the President’s home in Maracay and a delightful 
sail on the picturesque Lake Valencia. Passing the ancient 
historic battlements of Cabrera, a reverberating salute 
resounded in honor of the notable party. 


official mission the members of his own family. 


spect between guests and hosts, 
and by sincerity in the recep- 
tion offered by the Government 
and by the people of Venezuela. 
Especially appreciated was the 
delicate attention shown to us 
by the Secretary of State Knox 
in bringing with him on his 


It may be added, too, that Mr. Knox, 


both in the réle of diplomat and in all the social entertainment in which he took 
part, showed that he had thoroughly enjoyed his visit to Venezuela. 

A two-day sail nowj‘brought the party to Santo Domingo city. 
The program for the day that was spent there showed clearly that 
the visit of the Secretary was looked forward to with pleasure. As 
on all the other occasions, Secretary Knox delivered a fitting speech 
at the national palace, in which he took occasion, among other things, 





ARCH ERECTED AT VALENCIA, VENEZUELA, IN HONOR OF THE SECRETARY. 


The station of the English railroad at Camoruco was scarcely large enough to accommodate the vast 
crowds that turned out to greet the party. In the park adjoining the station the Secretary was 
received by an official delegation and brief speeches of courtesy were exchanged. The band played 
the stirring Carabobo hymn, which evoked special commendation from Secretary Knox. From 
here the party continued its journey to Puerto Cabello, whence they sailed to the Dominican Republic. 
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to congratulate the Republic on the rehabilitation of her financial 
condition. Sightseeing trips were indulged in and a round of lunch- 
eons and dinners brought to a close the short but cordial visit to this 
land, the historic resting place of Columbus. 

The Listin Diario of March 27, in commenting upon the arrival of 
the Secretary and his party at Santo Domingo, made the following 
reference: 

There arrived this afternoon on the shores of the Dominican Republic the Hon. 
Philander C. Knox, Secretary of State of the United States of North America. This 


distinguished representative of his Government at Washington comes to our country 
to express through his own lips the sentiment of the people of his country toward the 
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AT THE FORTRESS OF SAN GERONIMO, NEAR SANTO DOMINGO CITY. 


A‘tour of the capital city of the Dominican Republic included a visit to the ancient citadel and fortress 
of San Geronimo erected during the early colonial period for the defense of the city. The ladies in 
the party are the Secretary’s wife and Mrs. P. C. Knox, jr. 


nations among which the Dominican Republic counts itself. He will find here a 
people who venerate the lofty principles that characterize the fatherland of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln; who take their words as an example to keep perpetually alive the 
love of independence and liberty. This people receives their guest with sincere 
respect, with deep consideration, because he represents a noble country and comes 
to strengthen the ties of friendship already existing between us. Welcome, Mr, Knox. 
May you, your distinguished consort, and those accompanying you carry away happy 
impressions of this cradle of the new world. 


From here the party proceeded to Haiti, via St. Thomas, in the 


West Indies, and San Juan, Porto Rico, where stops were made. 
Arriving at Port au Prince, the capital, the usual official and diplo- 
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matic exchange of calls were made. At noon Secretary Knox was 
guest at a luncheon tendered in his honor by Mons. J. N. Leger, the 
minister of foreign affairs of Haiti and at one time Haitian minister 
at Washington. On this occasion Mons. Leger delivered a felicitous 
speech, expressing a cordial welcome to the mission. A state dinner 
in the evening at the national palace afforded the opportunity for 
further speech making on the part of Secretary Knox as well as Presi- 
dent Le Conte, and once more the purpose of the mission was empha- 
sized and its effectiveness enhanced. 

Le Matin, in its issue of April 8, sounded a cordial note in its com- 
ment on the visit: 

A great multitude that increased every moment gathered at the harbor. The pas- 
sage of coaches was actually stopped, but the crowd maintained good order, and the 
respect for the distinguished representative was therefore not disturbed. Proof of the 
profound good feeling for Secretary Knox was constantly given, The whole populace 
was unanimous in the desire to extend a brilliant welcome to their guests. Societies 
as well as individuals were eager to increase the ties of friendship between the two 
Republics. 


Leaving the shores of Haiti the Secretary proceeded to the last 
capital on the itinerary, Havana, Cuba. Brief stops were made en 
route at Guantanamo and Santiago in Cuba, and at Kingston and 
Port Antonio in Jamaica. The party arrived at Havana on April 11. 
Following the example set by some of the other ministers accredited 
to the United States Sefior Ledo. Antonio Martin-Rivero left Wash- 
ington for Cuba in order that he might participate in the reception of 
Secretary Knox. At Havana the mission was treated with fitting 
dignity, respect, and courtesy intermingled with official friendliness. 
Several matters of importance and interest to the Governments of 
Cuba and the United States were pending at the time, and Secretary 
Knox took advantage of this opportunity to discuss them with the 
proper officials. Concluding the serious business of the mission, 
Secretary Knox and his party enjoyed the various receptions and 
functions arranged in their honor. A notable dinner tendered to 
Secretary Knox by the Cuban secretary of state and a state ball of 
remarkable splendor and brilliancy concluded the courtesies extended 
by the Cuban Government. 

El Figaro of Havana, in its issue of April 21, commenting on the 
visit after the departure of the official party, observed: 


Mr. Philander C, Knox, one of the most distinguished officials of the Government 
of the United States, -has just visited, on a cordial and most pleasant mission, the 
Republics of Central America, Venezuela, and some of the islands of the West Indies. 
The last stage of this journey has been to Cuba, where he has received a hearty and 
affectionate welcome, thus showing the acknowledgment of the gratitude due the 
United States, as well as demonstrating that courtesy which should be extended to 
such a noted lawyer and orator, who comes to Cuba as ambassador and representative 
of the head of a friendly nation, 
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Leaving Havana on April 13 the party started for home, arriving 
at Washington on April 17, thus concluding a felicitous trip of friend- 
ship and peace to the sister Republics neighboring on the Caribbean, 
and emphasizing in no uncertain terms the keen desire of the United 
States Government for a continuance of the closest ties of amity 
and peace between the American Republics. And it was indeed 
a satisfaction to the mission to feel that these sentiments became 
more and more recognized as the party made its way from one 
country to the other. The genial character of the party, its ready 
participation and free intermingling with the peoples of the countries 
visited, added a personal touch and charm which did not fail to 





THE RECEIVING PARTY AT PORT AU PRINCE, HAITI. 


On the immediate right of Secretary Knox is Mon. J. N. Leger, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and on the 
extreme right, next to the military officer, is Hon. H. W. Furniss, the United States Minister to Haiti. 
After arrival, Mon. Leger tendered a complimentary luncheon and that evening the President gave a 
dinner in honor of the diplomats. <A trip about the city was also greatly enjoyed by the party. 


impress the many hosts that their efforts to entertain were thoroughly 
appreciated. 

In the matter of mutual understanding both Latin America and 
the United States are gainers. This visit brings into closer touch the 
peoples of both great subdivisions of the Western Hemisphere. ‘Those 
countries not visited can judge at greater or less distance the effect and 
influence of this turning point in international relations, but there is 
no room for doubt but that in the end all portions of the American 
world will be stimulated into a mutual effort for peace, friendship, 
and progress. 

The last chapter of the story of this memorable trip and the fruit- 
ful results which must follow has yet to be completed. A beginning 
has already been made which indicates that when the final word has 
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been written there will be a conclusion as gratifying in its signifi- 
cance, and as replete in its expressions of cordiality and appreciation, 
as have characterized the early stages of this mission. 

Already many of the countries have returned the courtesy of the 
Secretary’s visit in variousforms. Some have cabled special messages 
through their legations at Washington to the President of the United 
States, expressing their deep sense of honor and esteem at having been 
favored by the presence of the distinguished Secretary of State. 
Others have delegated special missions to return the courtesy by 
personal visits and to render verbal expressions of their appreciation 
and to give assurances of the good 
feeling engendered. 

The Republic of Costa Rica 
showed its sense of appreciation 
by designating as special envoy no 
less distinguished official than its 
envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary at Washington, 
Sefior Don Bernardo Calvo, who 
has for so many years repre- 
sented the diplomatic interests of 
his country in the United States. 

Sefior Calvo presented his letter 
of credence to President Taft with 
the following remarks: 


Most ExcELLtENT Mr. PRESIDENT: The 
people and Government of Costa Rica 
SENOR DON JOAQUIN BERNARDO having been honored with the visit of 
CALVO, your Secretary of State, the Hon. 
Minister of Costa Rica at Washington, who, as Philander C. Knox, the eminent diplo- 
eee ies Ge the courtesy of Secre- mat, who successfully evidenced in a 
highly commendable manner the senti- 
ments by which you are animated in the sense of furthering the well-being and 
progress of the Republics of the continent on the basis of fraternal communion of their 
common destinies, the President of the Republic of Costa Rica, actuated by identical 
aspiration, has seen fit to honor me with the pleasing mission of responding to so 
significant a mark of friendship and consideration. 

In placing in Your Excellency’s hands the autograph letter which accredits me in the 
capacity of special envoy, permit me to express to you in the name of the President of 
Costa Rica his fervent hopes for the happy success of your generous endeavor in the 
cause of American fraternity and his sincere wishes, as well of those of his Government 
and of the people of Costa Rica, to which I add my own, for the unbroken prosperity 
of this great Nation and the personal welfare of Your Excellency. 


To these expressions of cordiality, President Taft replied: 


Mr. Minister: It is very gratifying to me to receive you as special envoy of your 
Government for the purpose of giving expression to its appreciation of the visit of 
Secretary Knox to Costa Rica. Your long residence at this capital as envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary of your Government leaves you no doubt, I trust, 
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of the sincere friendship and good will which the Government and people of the United 
States entertain for the Government and people of Costa Rica. It was to give evidence 
of these fraternal and sympathetic feelings that the visit of Secretary Knox to your 
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Photo by International News Service, New_York. 
AT A SUGAR PLANTATION IN HAVANA, CUBA. 


Standing from left to right are Sefior Julio de Cardenas y Rodriguez, the Mayor of Havana, Cuba, Mr. 
Doyle, Secretary Knox, Mrs. Knox, and Sefior Valiskie. These trips through the cities have a much 
deeper significance than at first seems apparent. They afforded the Secretary and his party splendid 
opportunity to study and observe the real economic, industrial, and social conditions of the various 
countries visited. Especial attention was given to the larger industries, and the value of the first- 
hand information gathered will be great in the development of closer commercial relations between the 
respective countries. 


country was planned. The cordiality of his reception and the generous hospitality 
extended to him by the Government and people of Costa Rica left nothing to be desired 
and were such as to merit our gratitude and our warmest thanks. They will long be 
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remembered and can not fail to conduce to that closer union and better understanding 
between the two Governments and peoples which it is your desire and mine to pro- 
mote. 

I ask you to assure your President of the warmth of his gratitude and of my own 
and this Government’s best wishes for the continued prosperity and happiness of the 
Costa Rican people and his own welfare. 


The Republic of Guatemala delegated on special mission to this 
country its distinguished secretary of foreign relations, Dr. Luis 
Toledo Herrarte, at one time envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary at Washington. Many courtesies both of official 
and private nature were accorded him during his stay at the capital, 
thus cementing still further the bonds of social and commercial 
relations between these two na- 
tions. On being received by 
President Taft, Dr. Herrarte said: 


Mr. PresrpENT: I have the honor to 
place in Your Excellency’s hands the 
autograph letter by which the President 
of Guatemala accredits the minister of 
foreign relations of the Republic as his 
envoy extraordinary on special mission to 
return the welcome visit that was recently 
made to my country by his excellency the 
Secretary of State and with the firm pur- 
pose of strengthening, if that were possible, 
the frank and loyal relations which now 
happily unite both countries. 

Many are the manifestations of true sym- 
pathy which this Government has bestowed 
upon Guatemala since her advent to au- 
tonomous life until the present day, but 
none has awakened in my people such a 
spontaneous, enthusiastic, and effusive 

Secretary of Foreign Relations of Guatemala, emotion as the sojourn with us of the most 
who, as Minister on Special Mission, returned : 

the courtesy of Secretary Knox’s visit. excellent Secretary of State. Conspicuous, 

respected, and impressive as already was 
to the Guatemalans the personality of the illustrious American chancellor, the mis- 
sion of friendship, harmony, and concord of which he was the most worthy bearer, 
enhanced those sentiments by the addition of the cordial affection that his presence 
inspires everywhere and constituting by itself a new and indestructible bond of good 
neighborhood and understanding between both countries and Governments. 

We are sons of one historical event, we who first saw the light on the western con- 
tinent now that we are entering together the life of nations through the magic spell of 
the Genoese hero. 

Together, arm in arm, we must therefore march to the conquest of the future, the 
young peoples seeking their inspiration in experience and in the examples given them 
by those who, like this noble nation, have attained the full measure of human progress 
and advancement and whose providential destiny is, for that very reason, to extend 
to the others the support and the benovolence which are a younger brother’s just due. 

To the achievement of these altruistic and lofty ends, works as momentous and 
gigantic as the Panama Canal contribute, by opening new and unlimited horizon 
to all the peoples of America and especially to those who surround the Caribbean Sea, 
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thus realizing the dream of Columbus and Balboa; and so do praiseworthy under- 
takings like that which his excellency the Secretary of State carried out when he 
went to sit even for a short while at our fireside and brought together with the olive 
branch the expression of the broad and fraternal views of this model democracy and 
carried with him in return the sweet and flattering remembrances that are kept of the 
affectionate, never deceptive, ovations of the peoples. 

Mr. President, as a former representative of Guatemala in Washington, I deem it 
one of the most valued guerdons of my public career to come back to this capital city 
to return the visit of the most excellent Secretary Knox and to offer to you the cordial 
greeting of President Estrada Cabrera and the ardent wishes that the people and 
Government of Guatemala make for your personal happiness and the uninterrupted 
prosperity and greatness of the United States. 


In equally cordial terms did President Taft reply to the distin- 
guished visitor, saying: 


Mr. Minister: As you, I doubt not, know, the object of the visit of Secretary Knox 
to Guatemala was to give evidence of the sincere friendship and good will which the 
Government and people of the United States bear toward the Government and people 
of Guatemala. That the appreciation of the Government of Guatemala should 
be shown by the sending of a special mission to the United States would of itself 
be very gratifying tome. But the gratification is greatly enhanced when that special 
mission is intrusted to a gentleman so distinguished as yourself in its councils, and 
who by a long residence among us as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary of his country gained not only our good will but our personal regard as well. 

I am most happy to welcome you again to Washington and to renew that agreeable 
acquaintance which the best interests of your Government interrupted. 

I am not unaware, Mr. Minister, of the special honors shown by the Government of 
Guatemala to Secretary Knox nor of the cordial welcome and generous hospitality 
extended to him by the President,jthe officials, and the people of Guatemala. They 
were such as to deeply impress us and to merit our warmest thanks. Manifesting as 
they did sentiments of fraternity they can not fail to be conducive to a closer union 
and a better understanding between the two Governments and peoples. 

I deeply appreciate the good wishes to which you give expression on behalf of the 
people and the President of Guatemala, and I ask you to be so good as to assure Presi- 
dent Estrada Cabrera of the great interest that I and the Government and people of 
the United States take in the continued prosperity and happiness of the people oi 
Guatemala and of our profound appreciation of the courteous treatment received by 
Secretary Knox. 


The Republic of Salvador followed the notable example of its 
sister nation, Costa Rica, and also delegated as its special envoy the 
resident envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary at Wash- 
ington, Sefior Don Federico Mejia. Sefior Mejia pronounced a most 
felicitous address on being received on the special mission by Presi- 


dent Taft. He said: 


Mr. Presipent: My Government has honored me with the high capacity of envoy 
extraordinary on a special mission, in order to express to Your Excellency, in his 
name, in that of the people of El Salvador and especially in that of the President 
of the Republic, the deep acknowledgment for the cordial visit by which, in Your 
Excellency’s name, the Hon. Philander C. Knox, Secretary of State, has honored us. 

Mr. President, I cheerfully comply with this pleasant duty, and in doing so I 
entertain the hope that Your Excellency will see in it a sincere token of the high 
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esteem which we have for Your Excellency, and also of our earnest desires that the 
good and cordial relations which fortunately exist between El Salvador and this great 
Republic may continue to be unalterable. 

Mr. President, the visit which the honorable Secretary of State has made to my 
country has been duly appreciated by my Government, and there is no doubt as to the 
beneficial results of the same. The praiseworthy mission which took him there, the 
sincere declarations which he made, and the unselfish purpose of that visit, added to 
the high personal accomplishments of so distinguished and prominent a personage, 
could not fail to produce a very favorable impression and stimulate our friendly feelings 
toward your enlightened Government. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I take pleasure in delivering to Your Excellency the 
autograph letter of President Araujo, and in his name, in that of the Salvadorean 
people, and in my own, to express our 
earnest wishes for your personal prosperity 
and that of this great people. 


To this President Taft replied as 
follows: 


Mr. MrnistEr: In sending the Secretary 
of State on a visit to the countries of Cen- 
tral America I was animated entirely by a 
desire to show to those countries the friend- 
liness and good will of the- United States 
toward them. It is especially gratifying to 
me that the Government of Salvador’s 
appreciation of this friendly purpose has 
been such as to induce it to make ac- 
knowledgment thereof by a special mission. 

Secretary Knox did not fail upon his 
return to make me acquainted with the 
cordial welcome and generous hospitality 
extended to him by the President, the 
officials, and the people of Salvador. We 

SENOR DON FEDERICO MEJIA, are deeply impressed with the honor done 
Minister of Salvador at Washington, who, as him and our thanks are due to one and all 
ieee ea the courtesy of for the warmth of the reception accorded 
to him. It is my hope that Mr. Knox’s 
visit will do much toward a closer union and a better understanding between the 
two Governments and peoples. I shall at an early day make due acknowledgment 
of President Araujo’s letter, but I ask you to be so good as to make known, in the 
meantime, to the Government, and people of Salvador our profound appreciation of 
their courteous treatment of Secretary Knox, evidencing, as I doubt not it does, not 
only a recognition of his personal merits, but a desire as well for that fraternity of 
relations which it is your wish and mine to promote. 
I thank you for your good wishes. 





The Republic of Honduras returned the courtesy of the Secretary’s 
visit by sending on special mission Sefior Dr. Alberto Membrefio, 
who is remembered at Washington through his previous residence in 
the capacity of envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, 
and who, since his arrival, has been reaccredited in this capacity. 
Entertainments were fittingly provided for the diplomat, who voiced 
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the appreciative sentiments of his country on presenting his creden- 
tials to President Taft. He said: 


Mr. Presipent: Having been appointed by the President of the Republic of Hon- 
duras to be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary on special mission to 
the Government of the United States of America, it is my honor to perform the duty 
of placing in your hands the credentials that accredit me in that capacity. 

This mission, most gratifying to me, which brings me for the second time on Ameri- 
can soil, isa mission of friendship. Iam under special instructions of the Government 
of Honduras to express to Your Excellency its sentiments of gratitude and fellow feel- 
ing for the visit paid to my country in March last by the most excellent Mr. Philander 
C. Knox, the distinguished statesman, in his capacity as Secretary of State of the 
United States of America. 

That visit, sir, is another token of the friendly sentiments of Your Excellency’s 
Government and the American people 
toward Honduras and her Government; 
and I trust that these cordial relations 
will continue to the mutual advantage 
of both countries, since nothing can 
alter them. If the union in perfect 
peace and under the egis of the labors 
of Americans and Hondurans were not 
founded on sincere love, it would now 
be made closer yet by the high import 
carried in the visit of the most excellent 
Secretary of State. 

Receive, Mr. President, the wishes 
that, in the name of the people of Hon- 
duras and their Government, and to 
which I add my own, I make for the 
happiness of the American people and 
for Your Excellency’s personal welfare. 


President Taft acknowledged 
the special mission in the fol- 
lowing appropriate terms: 


Mr. Minister: Having the most agree- 
able recollection of your former resi- 
dence in Washington, I am happy to 
welcome you anew to this capital and to 
receive from your hands the letters 
whereby your Government accredits 
you as its envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary on special mission for 
the, to me, very gratifying purpose of giving expression to its appreciation of the visit 
to Honduras of Secretary Knox. 

As you are aware, that visit had no political aspect other than the desire to give 
evidence of the sincere friendship and good will which the Government and people 
of the United States bear toward the Government and people of Honduras. The 
recognition of these sympathetic feelings by the sending of a special envoy is an evi- 
dence on the part of your Government of its wish to consummate that fraternity of 
relationship between the two Governments and peoples which Secretary Knox’s 
visit had in view. 

The cordial welcome and the generous hospitality extended to him by the Govern- 
ment and people of Honduras were such as to greatly impress us, and our warmest thanks 
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Who, as Minister on Special Mission from Honduras, 
returned the courtesy of Secretary Knox’s visit. 
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are due to the President, the officials, and the people of Honduras for the courteous 
treatment received by him. 

I deeply appreciate the good wishes to which you give expression on behalf of the 
President and people of Honduras and ask you to be so good as to assure President 
Bonilla of the great interest I and the Government and people of the United States 
take in the prosperity and happiness of the people of Honduras and of our profound 
appreciation for the cordiality of their reception of Secretary Knox. 

For your personal good wishes, I thank you. 

The Republic of Nicaragua,’too, has just [made announcement of 
a special mission to the United States which it has designated to 
return the courtesy of Secretary Knox’s visit, and before this issue 
meets the reader, the distinguished delegate will doubtless have 
arrived at Washington. 

And as if to cap the climax of expressions of cordiality especially 
for the people of the United States, word has just been received that 
the Government of Venezuela has bestowed the Order of Bolivar, 
Class IV, upon the five press correspondents who accompanied the 
Secretary on this trip, as follows: William B. Hale, World’s Work; 
Edward McKernon, the Associated Press; Douglas Harmon, New 
York Sun; Robert D. Heinl, Leslie’s Weekly, and Ariel L. Varges, 
International News Service. 
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HE little Republic of Costa Rica is justly proud of the 
progress she has made in education. With a population of 
considerably less than half a million, with limited revenue, 
and with difficulties of communication in the mountainous 

districts, she has applied herself energetically and systematically to 
problems of popular education, realizing that the richest possession 
of a State is an intelligent citizenship. The result has been the 
formation of a spirit of nationality and a love of country that is 
admirable. Costa Ricans like to speak of their country as “‘little;” 
but the term is one of endearment, not of depreciation. The nation 
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is as one family, and the university of instruction, the absence of large 
fortunes, the distribution of landed wealth, and the sense of personal 
independence resulting from general proprietorship has made a demo- 
cratic society, sturdy, industrious, and economical. 

Very wisely Costa Rica has laid the stress in education on the 
common schools, primary and secondary, which are almost State 
institutions. Nearly every village has its schoolhouse, and the 
Government exercises great care in the preparation and selection of 
teachers. For this purpose there exist in the capital two normal 
schools—one for boys, the other for girls. In reality they are not 
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separate institutions, but sections of the two chief national high 
schools. This arrangement makes possible a more economical 
administration as concerns buildings and personnel and permits a 
concentration of equipment and scholastic influence which in a popu- 
lation as small as that of Costa Rica constitutes a distinct advantage. 

The first three years of the high-school course are common to all 
pupus. At the end of their period comes the division into literary, 
commercial, and normal sections. The literary and commercial 
studies continue but two years more, while the normal course com- 
prises three. The third year has been but recently added, and is 
employed in a rather unique fashion. The students are assigned as 
assistant teachers to the various ward schools of San Jose and to 
those of the surrounding villages, and are responsible to the principal 
of their respective school for their practice teaching. In addition 
they do a certain amount of practice in the primary school attached 
to the normal, and this is under the direction of the president of the 
normal school. The various principals make frequent reports on the 
students assigned them, and in this manner unity and class spirit 
are maintained. Besides, the students continue their studies in 
theoretical pedagogy at the normal school, all reporting there one day 
in the week. Very naturally there has been practice teaching in the 
first two years of the course, done at the school under the direct super- 
vision of the chief, so that the students are to some extent skilled 
before they go out in this third year as assistants; but the practice of 
the last year under the direction of experienced teachers is especially 
valuable, as it furnishes work under the same conditions as the young 
teacher will find when he is assigned, as he may be, to a remote and 
isolated district. In few, if any, countries of Spanish America is 
the primary teacher better prepared for his profession, or possesses 
more initiative, more self-reliance, more self-abnegation. Mnemonic 
methods are eschewed. He is taught to rely more on his own per- 
sonality than on the text; to use nature’s great laboratory rather 
than the meager apparatus that the department of education is able 
to furnish him. 

In order to insure good teachers for distant parts of the State, 
where few would care to go of their own accord, and in order to pro- 
vide education for talented sons and daughters of poor parents, the 
Government offers a certain number of scholarships—36 for girls and 
56 for boys. 

These scholarships, which are distributed among the Provinces in 
proportion to their population and are awarded through competitive 
examination, entitle the recipient to free instruction in the normal 
schools at San Jose, together with all the necessary school supplies. 
In addition the scholar receives a small monthly pension, just suffi- 
cient to pay the cost of frugal living. In return he contracts with 
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the State to teach five years in whatever school he may be assigned. 
These scholarships are eagerly contested. In a recent examination 
to fill a vacancy no less than 16 candidates presented themseives. 
The disproportion of scholarships for the sexes—56 for men and 
only 36 for women—is due to the fact that in Costa Rica, as in many 








other countries, there is an abundance of women eager to enter the 
teaching profession, but an ever-decreasing number of men. The 
disadvantages of the profession as a life calling for men, the meager 
remuneration and the larger opportunities offered in commercial 
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pursuits have drawn the boys away from the normal schools, and in 
spite of the larger number of scholarships the graduates in the men’s 
schools in recent years number only 8 or 10, while in the other schools 
itisdouble. Formerly there were many paying students in the normal 
school for men, but now only those holding State scholarships enter 
the normal section. Were it not for the system of bounties to future 
teachers the normal school would be deserted. Even now the 
dearth of men teachers is keenly felt, and the anomalous situation 
has arisen of primary schools for boys Gn the towns the sexes are 
usually separated from the first grade) ‘‘manned wholly by women 
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teachers.” The department of schools and the general public are 
fully alive to the serious consequences of this state of affairs and are 
trying to retain the men in the profession, but in spite of their efforts 
the same laws of society that are working elsewhere will doubtless 
continue to operate in Costa Rica and the probabilities of changing 
the existing trend are exceedingly remote. 

The Liceo of San Jose, which embraces the literary section of the 
national high school as well as the normal school for men and the 
commercial school, has beautiful and commodious buildings on the 
southern limit of the city, with a magnificent outlook over the valley 
on the encircling mountains. Unfortunately the buildings were 
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It contains over 6,000 volumes of scientific and miscellaneous works and forms an important element in 
the educational life of the Republic. 


damaged in the earthquake shocks of two years ago to such an extent 
that they were considered temporarily unsafe and all the sections 
were removed to another school building, where the work has been 
continued under great disadvantages until the present. It was 
impossible to remove the entire library and all the equipment for 
physics, chemistry, and natural history on account of the lack of 
space in the temporary quarters. Repairs have been in progress on 
the liceo, the building strengthened, and the spring of 1912 was the 
time set for the school to return to quarters where its work will be 
more agreeable and efficient. 

The normal school for girls occupies a fine building in the center of 
the city, and has ample recreation grounds, in part open and in 
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part roofed and paved. All gymnastic exercises (to which Costa 
Rica schools give particular attention) are given in this roofed court 
in the open air. This is possible in a tropical highland climate, where 
it is never cold in winter or hot insummer. All the buildings are two 
stories high, but built, as it is, on the side of a hill, the first story of 
the front corresponds to the second story of the rear and above this 
last named part is a large roof garden from which there is a magnificent 
view over one-half the city and far off to the east, where the extinct 
voleano of Irazu, rising in 
easy slopes, cuts the hori- 
zon line with its massive 
form. The school has a 
small reference library, 
laboratories of chemistry 
and physics with sufficient 
apparatus, and a depart- 
ment of domestic science. 
This last-named subject is 
required of -all students, 
since in all the primary 
schools of the nation 
teachers are expected to 
give e‘ementary instruc- 
tion in household science 
to the giris and in agri- 
culture to the boys. For 
the first three years of the 
course the institution is 
the high school for all 
girls of San Jose and the 
national scholarship hold- 
ers, since the studies are 
ENTRANCE TO THE GIRLS’ NORMAL SCHOOL une for au studea 
SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA. ' At the end of that period, 

when come the division 

into normal, commercial, and literary sections, only those who enter the 
normal section continue their work here. The others enter the respec- 
tive section of commerce or letters in the liceo and they pursue their 
studies with the boys. This arrangement appears anomalous in a 
country where, as stated above, the sexes are separated in the ele- 
mentary schools wherever the number are sufficient to warrant two 
teachers. One might expect the policy to be disastrous in a society 
that for centuries has adhered to the system of separation of the sexes 
in school life. It is a fine tribute to the feasibility of coeducation 
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under all conditions to know that the departure has been a complete 
success from its inception. The principal of the liceo, referring to the 
subject in a recent report, writes as follows: 

Comenzando este curso se han matriculado en la seccion comercial muchas sefioritas, 
que asisten 4 clase con los varones. La finura y coreccion de estos, la noble emulacion 
que se ha establecido con la sola presencia de las sefioritas en las anlas, hacen creer que 
los resultados de esta preparacién mixta profescional seran muy satisfactorios. 

In the liceo the normal section is regarded as the heart of the 
institution, since the little Republic considers that its first duty is 
to foster primary instruction and to that end must prepare good 
teachers. In former years the supremacy of the normal department 
was contested by the sections in general literary work through 
which lay the way to the liberal professions. Many students entered 
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Type of the solid, practical schoolhouses which are being built throughout the country. 


this course lacking qualities of mind or the habits of study necessary 
to such a career. The academic title was the sole incentive. Re- 
cently the State has established a special and searching examination 
for entrance into this section, and its numbers have been greatly 
decreased. At the same time the business advance of the country 
has drawn attention to the commercial section of the liceo, so that 
now, owing to the falling off of candidates for the teaching profession 
and the elimination of the ill-fit from the literary course, the com- 
mercial department has become the most important feature of the 
institution. The enrollment is so great that the classes are divided 
into two sections for better facility in instruction. 

The students find ready employment in business, and the offers 
are even so tempting to the boys that many leave school before com- 
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pleting the course. The tendency to restrict the overfilling of the 
liberal professions and to turn young men to commercial training 
and business pursuits—a tendency noticeable in many Spanish 
American nations—is one of the most hopeful signs of the times. 
Important as may be the high professional, literary, and artistic edu- 
cation, economic progress is the base of national life. 

The student of education in Costa Rica is surprised to find faculties 
of law, medicine, pharmacy, and engineering, but no university and 
in some faculties no students. The explanation is to be found in 
the history of higher education in the Republic. Years ago there 
existed a university, but there came a time when the State very 
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justly decided that it should expend its limited revenue on primary 
and secondary instruction, leaving the higher to private initiative 
or, in exceptional cases, providing scholarships for study abroad. 
Recently even the granting of scholarships has been discontinued. 
With the closing of the university the various professions continued 
each in its respective faculty. The corporation of attorneys, which 
embraces all lawyers in the country and holds an annual meeting, 
appoints each year a committee to direct the law school, choose the 
professors, regulate the studies, the requirements of admission and 
graduation. The pharmaceutical corporation does likewise. Only the 
lawyers and pharmacists maintain schools supported by the fees of 
students ‘and supplemented by a small subvention from the Cov- 
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ernment. Naturally the salaries of professors are small, and the 
work is largely a labor of love; a pride in maintaining the standard 
and dignity of the profession. The number of students is necessarily 
few, since the size of the country would not warrant many candidates 
for these professions. In the law school the average enrollment is 
from 50 to 60, with a dozen graduates each year; in pharmacy the 
students number about 40, with 5 graduates annually. Neither 
school has a building of its own, but is rather inadequately housed 
in rented rooms. In each school classes are given in the early morn- 
ing and late afternoon so as not to conflict with office hours of 
professors. Most students are occupied, too, outside of school; the 
law students in barristers’ offices, the pharmaceutical students in 
drug stores. The system has at least the advantage of giving a 
practical training at the same time that the young man acquires the 
theoretical. 

Some Costa Ricans regret that the country has no State university, 
but considering the sparse population and the necessarily limited 
revenue available for such a purpose, it appears better at present to 
rely upon the efforts of the various professional corporations and to 
leave the field open to private initiative. 
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BOUT 5 o’clock p. m. January 27 the Bluecher weighed anchor, 
steamed out of the harbor of Port of Spain, and headed 
for Pernambuco, Brazil, our next stop. 

The usual routine of ‘‘life on the ocean wave,” as it is 
lived on the modern luxurious excursion steamer, followed, inter- 
spersed by dancing in the evenings, a meeting of the Travelers’ 
Club—a temporary organization for mutual instruction and enter- 
tainment—in which a few of the more courageous of the tourists 
gave their impressions of Trinidad in short talks, and on another 
evening an illustrated lecture on the Brazilian cities we were to visit 
and on the greatest of the country’s products—coffee—by Mr. Frizell, 
of Dayton, Ohio. The next three days passed uneventfully, the main 
topic of conversation and interest being the crossing of the Equator 
and the attendant ceremony of receiving a visit from Father Nep- 
tune. All sorts of rumors were afloat as to the tortures that were to 
be inflicted upon the innocent neophytes, both male and female, who 
had never before crossed the ‘‘line,”’ and the gruesome tales caused 
more or less fear and trembling as the fateful day approached. 

This custom is said to have originated with the old Norse vikings 
and their crews. The crossing of the Arctic Circle was such an unusual 
and daring event that it was celebrated by what at first may have 
been an effort to instill confidence and courage in the superstitious 
sailors. The sea god, shagey with moss and dripping with his watery 
element, arose samen from the hidden depths and came on board 
the vessel to hold his temporary court. Each sailor was shaved and 
properly dressed to appear before his marine majesty to receive his 
passport to the icy realms of the north, and after each had been 
christened and welcomed, all gathered around the merry monarch 
and drank his health in great bumpers of grog. This ceremony 
later became the peg on which to hang much merry and sometimes 
very rough horseplay, and when the Scandinavian mariners sought 
new fields of conquest in southern latitudes the same ceremony was 
inaugurated for the purpose of celebrating the crossing of the Equa- 
tor. Hence to this good day when a ship crosses the Equator this 
ceremony is observed and the novices in transequatorial travel are 
served up as offerings to make a marine holiday. 
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1 By Edward Albes, of Pan American Union staff 
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Father Neptune’s visit is usually announced the evening before the 
Equator is to be crossed, by a herald from his oceanic court who in 
this instance came on board after dark on January 30, a gun and 
much red fire announcing his arrival. The grotesquely masked 
figure climbed up over the side of the Bluecher and announced through 
a megaphone that his roya master would pay the ship a visit at 3 
p- m. the next day and bade all to prepare for his advent and to pay 
homage to his majesty. 

According to promise, the next afternoon Fathe Neptune, with 
trident, iron crown, hoary beard, and flowing robes, dripp-ng with 
seaweed, and accompanied by Amphitrite—impersonated by a gouJ- 
ooking young steward who wore a few more clothes with seaweed 








JARDIM DA PRAQCA 17, PERNAMBUCO (RECIFE), BRAZIL. 


One of the attractive squares of Pernambuco, whose artistic features are greatly enhanced by the 
varied coloring of the quaint houses bordering the sides. 


trimmings than the goddess is reputed to have been blessed with— 
came on board midst salute of guns and blare of trumpets. The 
pair were drawn around the promenade deck in a two-wheeled vehicle 
by a pair of coal black tritons, clothed in plug hats, breechcloths, 
and black grease paint, which latter adhered faithfully even in the 
water. The court retinue, masked as policemen, guards, and attend- 
ants, included the official barber with huge razor, enormous shears, 
and titanic comb. 

A large canvas tank containing about 4 feet of water had been 
placed on the aft deck, and near this Neptune ascended his temporary 
throne and the ceremony of shaving, shearing, and baptizing com- 
menced. As the monarch took his seat, he had the court herald 
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announce the names of the court officers and then call the names 
of those who had been selected to undergo the rites. There being 
too many novices in the party for all to be initiated, some 20 or 25 
of the passengers had been previously selected and notified to be in 
readiness for the occasion. 

Seated on the rim of the tank, the victim’s face was plastered 
over with a flour paste, and after a burlesque shave with the huge 
wooden razor and much apparent clipping with the great shears 
by the barber, he was given a sea name and tilted over backward 
in the tank. Here the two black tritons caught him, soused him 
under water a few times, and then deposited him into the mouth of 
a canvas tunnel, through which he had to crawl midst a deluge of 
water from a fire hose played on him from the rear. 

Of course only those who had consented to take part in the ludi- 
crous performance were subjected to this initiation. Several ladies 
and one or two little girls had the temerity to undergo the shaving 
and baptizing process. These were given poetic sea names and were 
treated more gently—hbeing permitted to jump into the tank and then 
helped out and the rougher stunts omitted. 

The aft deck, tank, Neptune’s throne, etc., were profusely deco- 
rated with bunting and American and German flags, and the brass 
band added much to the noise and hilarity of the occasion which 
seemed to furnish much good-natured amusement to the tourist 
party. At dinner the dishes were served under the guise of weird 
and fantastic names, presumably such food as served for Neptune’s 
feasts, and each guest was given a beautiful diploma as an evidence 
that he had crossed the equatorial line—which served as a pleasant 
and unique souvenir to take to the “‘folks at home.”’ 


PERNAMBUCO, BRAZIL. 


At 6.30 o’clock on the morning of February 3, we anchored in the 
harbor of Pernambuco, the easternmost port of Brazil, and by 8.30 
the sight-seeing tourists had left the Bluecher for a few hours’ stay 
in this first strictly Latin-American city on the route. i 

The city proper is called Recife, being named for the great coral 
reef which extends for many hundred miles along this portion of the 
Brazilian coast. The municipality of Recife has an estimated popu- 
lation of 200,000, and the splendid view from the vessel gave promise 
of an interesting visit. This anticipation was fully realized, for every 
moment of our stay was replete with scenes that were new and unu- 
sual to those visiting the Tropics for the first time. Our interest and 
curiosity were aroused by the bright and vari-colored hues and artistic 
exterior of the houses as soon as we set foot on shore. 

Mr. Lemp, of St. Louis, had ordered an automobile by the ship’s 
wireless, and immediately upon landing he, our friend McAdams, 
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Mr. Larf—one of the resident Hamburg-American Line’s agents— 
and the writer were whisked off on a three hours’ tour of the city 
and its immediate environs. Our mulatto chauffeur spoke only 
Portuguese, and Mr. Larf served as guide and interpreter. Our route 
first took us over the Puente Boa Vista across the Capeberibe River, 
and here we first appreciated the fact that we were in the ‘‘Venice 
of South America’”—for we counted five substantial and artistic 
bridges which span the three rivers running through the city, while 
the waters of the sea penetrate to other portions. 

Speeding through the streets gave us the impression of looking into 
a kaleidoscope where the brightly colored houses changed in quick 
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OPERA HOUSE, PERNAMBUCO (RECIFE), BRAZIL. 


The original Opera House, or Santa Izabel Theater, which was built by a French architect in 1850, was 
destroyed by fire in 1869, and rebuilt by the municipality in 1876. Itisin the form ofa parallelogram, 
and has a seating capacity for 1,000 persons. The tall palm trees to the left are in the garden of the 
governor’s palace. 

succession in form and hue. Even the jail, which was a clean pink 
in color and spacious in extent, looked attractive. The churches 
were of handsome architecture, with statues of saints and religious 
emblems decorating the exteriors. Many of the more pretentious 
residences had small statues ornamenting the cornices and entrances. 
These houses were in some instances built of fancy tiling, and in others 
the walls had been artistically stenciled and the portion protected by 
porches beautifully frescoed, all indicative of the Latin fondness for 
art and decoration. One private residence we passed had the exterior 
walls highly ornamented by frescoes of classic figures, cherubs, and 
gracefully intertwined wreaths of flowers. This, we were told, was 
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the home of a prominent architect. At intervals we passed parks 
filled with tropical trees and flowers. The ‘‘ Natal” tree particularly 
caught our fancy, for it was covered with beautiful flowers of a soft 
red and gold mingled and at a distance looked like an immense rose 
bush in full bloom. Great ‘‘Royal” palms, mango trees, cocoa 
palms, and bamboos abounded, while the “‘jaca” yielded a fruit the 
seeds of which furnished a most palatable food. 

On the outskirts of the city sights and customs that from our 
northern viewpoint seemed strange and primitive met us on every 
hand. An occasional wine peddler would pass us having two small 
kegs, holding probably 6 or 8 gallons each, strapped one on each side 











PUENTE BOA VISTA, PERNAMBUCO (RECIFE), BRAZIL. 


The three rivers flowing through the city, spanned by numerous artistic bridges, have given it the 
title of ‘‘The Venice of South America.’”’? The finest fresh-water fish are found in the market of 


RELMAIIDUCO; while fishermen in the harbor frequently have the pleasure of landing an enormous 
shark. 


ofasmall pony. This wine he peddled from house to house, drawing 
the quantity desired from the kegs for each customer. Again, we 
met a train of horses loaded with charcoal, 6 or 8 large sacks being 
loaded on each horse with an occasional rider thrown in to add to 
the load. Again, pack trains were bringing in sugar, packages of 
tobacco, great bundles of sugar cane, baskets of coconuts, etc. We 
noticed coconuts in their green state being sold on the streets, the 
ends skillfully cut off by the peddler with his sharp machete, and the 
warm sweet juice quaffed with great gusto by the purchasers. 
Beyond the limits of the city we passed extensive rice fields in the 
lower and more swampy sections, and learned that this was one of 
the important products of the country. Cotton, too, we found was 
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being cultivated here, and later saw numerous bales being loaded on 
a ship in the harbor. The making of sugar, however, is the principal 
industry and is the product which forms the principal export of the 
State. 

The number of goats we saw was surprising, and we were informed 
that these are the chief sources of the city’s milk supply, as cows do 
not seem to thrive or are too expensive in Pernambuco. 

Upon our return to the business section of the city we stopped at 
the market house, a large building well suited to its purpose and 
conveniently located in an open square near the center of the city. 
Here were hundreds of small booths or stalls, miniature stores, 
grouped in sections according to the nature of the goods kept for sale. 
In one section were shops which exhibited almost every article of 
wearing apparel, useful and ornamental, from jewelry and millinery 
to boots and shoes, while others sold dry goods, groceries, and hard- 
ware. In other sections were found stalls selling all varieties of 
native fruits, among them being noted the watermelon as a familiar 
friend. Others had fresh meats and fish. Here, too, we first noted 
for sale mandioca flour, the staple which furnishes their staff of life 
as a substitute for wheat flour. ; 

While waiting on the dock for the tender to take us out to the ship 
scores of little raft-like boats or catamarans sailed by. These were 
what the natives call ‘‘xangadas.”’ They are made of three or four 
thick planks of a very light wood lashed together with ropes and 
with a three-cornered or mutton-chop sail skim lghtly through the 
water which splashes over the craft and the feet of the occupant with 
every wave encountered. These, we were told, are the fishing boats 
in general use, and we saw some of them several miles from shore. 
While the occupants of these sailing crafts can not avoid a little 
dampness, they have at least the consolation of knowing that the 
boat will not capsize or sink and that they will not have to waste 
any energy in bailing out the water. 

The harbor of Pernambuco is a fine one, and while something like 
$8,000,000 has been spent on its improvement the work is still goimg 
on. As we entered, an immense derrick was depositing great stones 
on the uncompleted sea wall which is partially formed by the natural 
reet. 

Upon our return to the Bluecher we found that one of the products 
of Pernambuco Harbor had been caught by Mr. Rickard, assisted by 
several of the sailors. He had been fishing from the side of the vessel 
and when he got the gentle little nibble it took four able-bodied men 
to land the nibbler. It was a shark measuring 10 feet 4 inches in 
length, and when cut open, among the weird contents of his digestive 
apparatus was found a man’s tan shoe in a good state of preservation. 
Speculation as to whether the owner of the shoe was attached to it 
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when the shark swallowed the dainty morsel was indulged in, but 
since the foot was absent, and it was not likely that the shark could 
have digested the foot from out of the shoe, we concluded that the 
owner was still alive and not yet “food for fishes.” 

The prevailing, if not universal, opinion among those who have 
never visited the Tropics is that the heat encountered is almost 
unbearable. The writer expected the worst and never having seen a 
daily record of thermometrical readings on such a tour published, 
determined to jot down such readings taken at varying intervals 
during each day of the entire trip. The writer’s own record was sub- 
sequently verified and added to by comparison with that kept by 
Mr. J. G. Wills, of Vandalia, Illinois, an earnest student of meteor- 
ology, who was taking this tour for the special purpose of studying 
atmospheric conditions in the Southern Hemisphere. We had now 
been out from New York two weeks, crossed the Equator, and were 
between 7° and 8° south of it and the following is the daily record: 





At sea: At sea: 
Jan. 21— Jan. 29— 
FRG Re Sane ae eee Pyifh 6:4). | Det on cent eee 79° 
gies oa eerie Nis hee 29 sos Ve eae 60° [Seq srs ee er on eee 80° 
Ol: Tee wa een ae 62° 6°p. Ma. .. 22. aa eee 80° 
Jan. 22— Jan. 30— 
EME Yi eae ys ee ee ge 63° VipC a 0) PM aE oe 78° 
Pep aM Se nt ee Sep ee 70° 12th. el ace eee 81° 
Sipe alae eee Ss eee 722 Bip Ms 3. os 22 Seen 80° 
Jan. 23— At sea (crossing Equator): 
TA Neat 01 Oat a AY ct ce tot ge Jan. 31— 
i a fo eee rpele ee ercinn mera es 8 78° 6.8. eee 79° 
AO 2 EN 3) 2 MS, eek os ee 78° 12 ma. ss. 2 eee 82° 
Jan, 24— 6 Pp: Miso. 80° 
Gia Sete eee a ee 77° | At sea: 
hy Ose cts eer eae ane ee 79° Feb. 1— 
Da Sper o = ae eet ee 76° 7 a. 0) eee 81° 
Jan. 25— 12°m: s3. Mi eee 81° 
Qa ATi tier, (as a ee ene noe Feb. 2— 
7A SS We a eee ER EE: 5 80° 6a... 32 2 eee 80° 
At Trinidad: OE a 60 Ee, 82° 
Jan. 26— ; 120m... 2... eee 84° 
SA Nay ea ee 80° | 3); IMs: 2s ee 81° 
DER IBMUIN ES Se et ats 3a = Se ectey ee 84° 5p. Dd 2: eee 78° 
Jan. 27— At Pernambuco: 
Glaser ee ee oe be Feb. 3— 
TD AS cote arte Semel ht EF is rane eee 85° 6am 2 eee 84° 
At sea: 3 pil 2. oo 86° 
Jan. 28— 6D. oe 3b a ae 82° 
Gla see 2 oe eae eee 79° 
a IAS 0 Vege co are pe Cheer ee tee ry, 82° 
OD. bho a ee BeBe ok on eee 82° 


These readings were taken from the ship’s Fahrenheit thermometers 
on the promenade deck, there being one on each side of the vessel. 
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The reading in each instance was taken on the shady side. The writer 
had taken a thoroughly tested combination Fahrenheit and Centi- 
gerade thermometer for his own use and this was hung in his cabin in 
order to keep a record of the temperature each night upon retiring— 
usually between 11 and 11.30 o’clock. This record, beginning Jan- 
uary 21 and continuing through February 3 is as follows—66°, 74°, 76°, 
78°, 78°, (at anchor in Port of Spain) 86°, 82°, 78°, 80°, 80°, 81°, 81°, 
80°, 81°. It will be noted that the highest temperature experienced 
so far was at Trinidad, while at anchor in the harbor of Port of Spain, 
and this was but 86° in the cabin, an electric fan supplying a sub- 
stitute for the usual sea breeze. The writer’s recollection of July 
weather in Washington when the thermometer persisted in register- 
ing above 100° in the shade every day for something like two weeks 
caused almost a shivery sensation when noting this comparative 
frigidity of the Tropics. Be it remembered, too, that January and 
February are summer months in these regions. 


SANTOS AND SAO PAULO. 


On the morning of February 7 we reached the dock at Santos, the 
port of Sao Paulo, and here, after an early breakfast, at 8.15 we found 
a special train awaiting us, almost at the vessel’s side, prepared to take 
us to the capital city of the greatest coffee State not only of Brazil but 
of the entire world. 

The harbor and port facilities of Santos are superb and a credit to 
the entire country. Communication with the sea is afforded by means 
of three large channels, one of which is 10 kilometers long and 315 
meters wide and of sufficient depth to enable the largest ocean steamers 
to come to the docks. These improvements were begun in 1888 and 
were recently completed by the Docas de Santos Co., which was formed 
in 1892. The wharf opposite the Sao Paulo Railway is 4,427 meters 
long and a wide space along its length is reserved for the use of the 
company with its enormous warehouses, cranes, and three railway — 
tracks on which run the cars of the different systems. When the fact 
that 1,000 vessels, witha total tonnage of over 1,600,000, load and unload 
here annually is stated some idea may be had of the importance of 
Santos asa port. The great staple of the State of Sao Paulo which is 
exported through this port is, of course, coffee. More than 50 per cent 
of the world’s supply comes from this State alone. Statistics of its 
agricultural department show that in 1905 there were 688,845,410 coffee 
trees under cultivation and that of the estimated 4,585,000 acres of 
land adapted to such culture not one-half has been utilized. It 
has been estimated that of the 450,000 laborers of the State 420,000 
are engaged in the production and transportation of coffee. The 
annual yield is all the way from 7,000,000 to 14,000,000 sacks—a fair 
average being probably about 10,000,000. The location and climatic 
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conditions of this great State are such that it is claimed that it can 
supply the world’s demand for good coffee cheaper than can any other 
section of the globe. Largely to this industry may be attributed the 
fact that of the 20 States of Brazil, Sao Paulo, while only ninth in point 
of area, is second in population and first in wealth. 

A population of over 72,000 is claimed for the municipal district of 
Santos, while the city proper has about 30,000. Its streets, with the 
exception of a few of the older ones, are wide and straight, well paved, 
and lighted by gas and electricity. Among its notable public institu- 
tions are 12 public schools, two advanced educational institutions, 





CHACARA DO CARVALHO, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL. 


This picture of one of the many fine mansions found in Sao Paulo gives an idea of the architecture and 
environment of the homes of the wealthy citizens of this rapidly growing city; 1,500 residences were 
erected in the city within 12 months. Because of their spirit of enterprise and energy the Paulistos 
are called “The Yankees of South America.” 
an asylum for destitute children, a commercial college, a good hospital, 
several good hotels and restaurants, and many beautiful churches. 
The residential section is very attractive with its artistic homes in 
typically tropical color effects, and a short ride over a narrow-gauge 
railway takes the visitor to Guaruja, a beautiful little seaside resort. 

Santos is noteworthy as one of the most remarkable instances of 
transformation from a sanitary point of view that has been known in 
the history of South American cities. For many years it was known 
and dreaded as the terrible “yellow-fever port.” When the great 
system of docks was instituted it became necessary to fill in the swamp 
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region of the water front, and thus was started the destruction of 
the mosquito-breeding area. This, supplemented by a thorough 
drainage system and the institution of a fine system of water supply 
together with governmental regulations as to sanitation and continued 
warfare on the mosquito, has completely eradicated yellow fever and 
made the city almost as healthy as a mountain village. 

The Sao Paulo Railway Co.’s line, double tracked from Santos to 
the capital, is unique and its equipment unexcelled. Its cars are new 
and kept scrupulously clean. This is true not only of the special 
train reserved for the tourists but of the engines, cars, stations, and 
equipments we passed on our journey. The locomotives looked as 
bright and clean as new automobiles. We were told that under the 
charter granted the company only a certain per cent on the capital 
invested could be used as dividends and that the excess in earnings 
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THE MUSEUM OF IPYRANGA, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL. 


It marks the site of the declaration of freedom from Portuguese rule, which was followed by the establish- 
ment of the Empire. The building is remarkable for its size and imposing architecture. 


reverts to the Government. The company therefore devotes a large 
portion of its earnings to improving and maintaining its fine equip- 
ment, and in this respect the road is unexcelled by the finest in the 
United States. 

The journey up the mountains was chiefly by cable, and in some 
places the grades were unusually steep. We passed through no less 
than 13 tunnels, none of which, however, was very long. The natural 
scenery was a revelation and in many instances almost startling as the 
train wound its way along the side and almost on the edge of great 
mountain cliffs, while hundreds of feet below could be seen an occa- 
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sional little village nestling in a valley, snugly protected by the sur- 
rounding peaks. Here, too, we first saw an illustration of the con- 
servation of natural resources in the form of hundreds of stone or 
cement conduits which gathered and concentrated the mountain 
torrents and waterfalls and by means of huge pipes furnished power 
for light, transportation, and other industries of the towns along 
the route. 

A little less than three hours brought us to the great station at 
Sao Paulo, and here the many fine automobiles and the beautiful 
park opposite the station showed us that we had arrived at a large, 
modern city. 

Sao Paulo takes its name from the fact that the first mass was cele- 
brated there January 25, 1554, the feast of St. Paul’s conversion. 
The little village was the location of the first establishment for the 
education of children in the colony which was then known as the 
Portuguese captaincy of Sao Vicente and which later became the 
State of Sao Paulo. In 1815 the city of Sao Paulo became the 
capital of the Province of the same name and has remained so since 
the foundation of the Republic of Brazil. 

The central and oldest part of the city lies on the northern slope 
of a hill the front of which is bordered by a small river on one side 
and a brook on the other. Beyond the plains bordered by these 
streams the ground inclines gradually northwards to the Cantareira 
Mountains and to the south to the range of mountains known as the 
Serra doiMar. The municipal district has the peculiar distinction of 
being located in both the tropical and temperate zones—for the 
Tropic of Capricorn passes through it. Extreme tropical conditions, 
however, prevail only in the very narrow strip of the State of Sao 
Paulo which extends along the coast. The Serro do Mar range of 
mountains, about 3,000 feet in height, runs parallel to the coast a few 
miles inward and forms the approach to a lofty table-land which ex- 
tends throughout most of the interior of the State. The altitude thus 
modifies the effect of the latitude, and the climate is very pleasant the 
year round, the distribution of the seasons, according to months, 
being as follows: 


SUMTER eee toes akon Beet eereas aa me a December, January, February. 
PAVE UNITS pets Ac tapg cred es metneye uae Wee ee March, April, May. 

NEL GOpee op Gers al eee 2 aie oe ees June, July, August. 

SDE Oe anerare tame thie Hane Maeve Ome September, October, November. 


The warmest month is January, with an average temperature of 
24.7° C. (76.46° F.)"on the coast (Santos), and 21.4° C. (70.52° F.) at 
the city of Sao Paulo. June is the coldest month, the mean tem- 
perature being 18.6°.C. (65.48° F.) at Santos and 14.7° C. (58.46° F.) 
at Sao Paulo. In the southern portion of the State the country is 
frequently coveredfwith a hoar frost, and the mercury sometimes falls 
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below the freezing point. Rain falls more frequently in summer 
than in the other seasons, while the winter days are generally clear 
and dry. 

A trolley ride through the principal sections of the city was the 
first feature of our brief stay in the city, and the general comment 
among the tourists indicated that all were impressed with the general 
air of prosperity and activity. We saw more new buildings being 
erected and the older ones in better state of repair, the streets cleaner 
and better paved, and more evidences of enterprise and industry 
than we had expected in even this city of 400,000 people. The 
brevity of our stay—broken by an elaborate luncheon served at the 








POWER AND LIGHTING PLANT OF SAO PAULO, BRAZIL. 


This power station is near the historic city of Pamahyba, 33 kilometers from the city of SAo Paulo. 
The rapids of the Tiete River furnish the electric supply for the capital. In a distance of less than 
half a mile there is a fall of 33 feet, and the Sao Paulo Tramway, Light & Power Co. has built 
large reservoirs by means of which electric generators are worked, and thus the peu for the 
electric car system as well as for the lighting of the city is very economically secured. 


Sportsmen’s Hotel—prevented close inspection of the many beau- 
tiful public buildings we passed in our two trolley rides. The party 
was enabled to rest for the first time at the fine and spacious Antarctic 
Park. A short stroll through the walks fringed by splendid flowers 
and tropical trees and the cooling drinks served at the stands re- 
freshed the weary ones. The next stop was at the recently com- 
pleted magnificent Municipal Theater. This building, in size, 
architectural beauty, and artistic finish is not surpassed by any 
theater in the United States. With its approaches it covers a space 
as large as three city blocks and crowns a small hill in the center of 
the city, its setting being in a beautiful plaza with spacious driveways 
leading to the entrance. 








SAO PAULO, BRAZIL, 
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EIGHTY DAYS WITH THE ‘“ BLUECHER ”’ PARTY. (Ol 

There are something over 620 streets, avenues, and squares in Sao 
Paulo, and the many palatial residences and fine public buildings we 
passed were a revelation to those of our party who knew but little of 
the second city of Brazil. The newer streets are wide and well paved 
and the artistic finish of the residences, built of brick with outer lay- 
ers of stucco, in color and design, lent an interest and a variety to the 
architecture which the cities of the United States lack. Among these 
residences are some that cost over $100,000 in gold. The rapidity 
with which this section of the city is building up is remarkable, for we 
were told that no less than 1,500 fine residences were built during the 
past year. As a desirable place of residence Sao Paulo is not excelled 
by any city on the continent, not only because of its delightful climate 
and the beauty of its surroundings, but also because of its healthful- 
ness. Its water supply, in point of purity, rivals any in the world, 
and an excellent sewerage system and careful house-to-house sanitary 
inspection have made it an ideal health resort. 

Among the public buildings of special note are the splendid station 
of the Sao Paulo Railway, the Government office buildings, the agri- 
cultural department’s building, the courthouse, post office, normal 
school, the model schools of Luz and Braz, congressional building, 
public library, law university, Polytechnic School, Hospital of Mis- 
ericordia, Pasteur Institute, and most beautiful of all, the Ypiranga 
Monument. This is a magnificent building, a memorial to the inde- 
pendence of Brazil, with a fine open plaza and wide drives fringed 
with great beds of tropical flowers leading up to the main entrance. 
This building houses a fine museum, rich in collections of specimens 
of the mammals, reptiles, and insects of the country. Many cases 
were filled with collections of stone implements, pottery, weapons, etc., 
of the ancient peoples that some archeologists claim had founded 
a civilization in Brazil antedating that of the Incas of Peru. The 
time given us was too brief for more than a cursory glance at these 
archeological treasures. In other rooms were found cases of shells, 
butterflies, moths, etc., and the finest collection of mounted specimens 
of indigenous monkeys to be seen in South America. All these attrac- 
tions made us leave this instructive place with regret and the hope of 
being given another opportunity on some future voyage of revisiting 
the Monumento do Ypiranga. 

The educational facilities offered by the schools and colleges of this 
city are exceptional. No finer training school for teachers is to be 
found in South America than the normal school in the construction and 
equipment of which no expense was spared. McKenzie College, which 
was founded in 1889, is a splendid institution for both boys and girls, 
while a polytechnic institute with thoroughly organized engineering, 
architectural, and agricultural courses, completes the education of 
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the young men along practical lines. All these educational advan- 
tages add to the attraction of the city as a center of culture and 
refinement and are instrumental in its rapid growth. 

As an instance of the use of water power in the State it may be of 
interest to mention that the Sao Paulo Tramway, Light & Power Co., 
a corporation formed by United States and Canadian capitalists, has 
its power station at a distance of 33 kilometers from the city, and that 
several rapids on the Tiete River furnish the electric power for the 
street railway system and the lighting of Sao Paulo. 

Upon the conclusion of the afternoon trolley excursion the party 
returned to the station where the special train was in waiting to 
return to Santos. The wonderful mountain scenery which had been 
viewed in the bright sunlight of the morning now unrolled before us 
in the gradually deepening shades of the late afternoon and the return 
journey was cool and enjoyable after the strenuous sight seeing of 
the day. 

The following day was spent by the tourists in Santos, each being 
left to his own liking, and at 5 p. m. the Bluecher slowly steamed out 
of the harbor, the varying shades of green of the near-by hills and 
more distant mountains forming a beautiful background for the pic- 
turesque and multicolored city. Many of the ships we passed ran up 
their German flags in salute of our vessel, one large German steamer 
signaling: ‘‘We wish you bon voyage,’ the Bluecher’s fluttering 
answer being ‘‘We thank you,’ and once more we were out in the 
Atlantic and headed for Buenos Aires. 
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HIRTY-seven years ago a number of kindred spirits whose 
studies led them in the direction of the New World met at 
Nancy in France under the presidency of the Baron de 
Dumast. They formed the first International Congress of 
Americanists, men devoted to the study of America under various 
aspects. From then until 1895 the congress convened every two 
years in some city of Europe. 
Thus, after Nancy, where 9 2 Me) 
one of the leading spiritswas 
the late M. Adam, Luxem- 
burg, Brussels, Madrid, 
Copenhagen, Turin, Berlin, 
Paris, Huelva, and Stock- 
holm offered hospitality to 
the Americansists. 

At the Congress of Huelva, 
held in 1892 with great éclat 
to commemorate the dis- 
covery of America, an invi- 
tation was sent from the 
United States to break the 
record and meet in Chicago 
on the occasion of the great 
exposition in 1893. 

The imvitation was ac- 
cepted, but the congress 
never met in Chicago, for 
what reason I am unable to 


state. 


Iva Coneress wag SIR CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K. C. B., F. R. S., 
The Huelva Congress was SB OSIDENT OF THE BO TEONTH INTERNG 
a memorable one. It was TIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. 











opened in the courtyard Of The noted writer on Peruvian antiquities delivered the 
opening address at the inaugural meeting, and welcomed 

the venerable convent of La the visitors in the name of His Majesty, the King of 

Pa 5 : England. 

Rabida by the prime min- 

ister, Don Antonio Canovas del Castillo, closing in the Hotel Colon at 

Huelva, in the presence of Her Majesty the Queen Regent, Maria 

Christina. Many and illustrious were the names found on the roster 


of that congress. Dom Pedro, ex-emperor of Brazil; Baron Norden- 





1 By Charles Warren Currier, Ph. D. 
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skjolt, the arctic explorer; Jules Verne, so famous for his wonderful 
stories; Emilio Castelar, ex-president of the Spanish Republic; the 
Duke de Loubat, that constant patron of Americanist studies; 
Dunitrios Bikelas, so well known for his educational work in Greece; 
Jules Oppert, the Assyriologist, were among the members, though 
not all could be present. 

Dom Pedro died before the opening of the congress. All the others 
I have mentioned have passed away, except the venerable Duke de 
Loubat, whom we still have with us. 

Two years after the Huelva Congress that of Stockholm was con- 
vened, graced by the presence of King Oscar of Sweden. The con- 
gress now departed from its traditions, and the following year, in 1895, 
crossed the Atlantic for the first time, to meet in the city of Mexico. 
After this there was a break and five years passed before another 
congress was held. It met in Paris in 1900. A new constitution was 
drawn up, and it was decided that the meeting should continue to 
take place every two years, alternating henceforth between America 
and Europe, but never to continue twice in succession in the same 
country. : 

The object of the International Congress of Americanists, as defined 
by the constitution of Paris, is the historic and scientific study of the 
two Americas and their inhabitants. 

The next congress was convened in New York in 1902 in the 
Museum of National History. Two years later it was opened at 
Stuttgart by His Majesty the King of Wurttemberg in person. Among 
its distinguished members the most illustrious, on account of her 
position, was that great American traveler, Teresa, Princess of Bavaria, 
daughter of the Prince Regent Luitpold. 

Two years later the Americanists crossed the ocean again to hold 
a delightful session in the quaint city of Quebec, under the auspices 
of Laval University, and for the first time under the British flag. 

The next congress was held at Vienna, to which invitations came 
from two American countries, Argentina and Mexico. Owing to the 
fact that both these countries were to celebrate the centennial anni- 
versary of their independence, the congress decided to depart from its 
usual custom, to accept both invitations, and to divide the seventeenth 
congress into two sessions. The first was held in May, 1910, at 
Buenos Aires, and the second in Spetember of the same year in 
Mexico. On this occasion the invitation was accepted of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute to hold the following session in London. 

The Eighteenth International Congress has just passed into history, 
leaving a delightful memory with all those present. 

On May 27 the congress was opened at the Imperial Institute, that 
splendid edifice erected in 1887 to commemorate the golden jubilee 
of Queen Victoria, and the seat of the University of London. 
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The Peruvian scholar, Sir Clements R. Markham, K. C. B., F. R.S., 
was the president of the congress. 

Many and varied are the works of Sir Clements on Peru, published 
independently or in conjunction with the Hakluyt Society. Ripe in 
years, for he is an octogenarian, the venerable scholar has lost nothing 
of his interest in the New World, and we all look up to him with 





THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE AT LONDON. 


Where the congress was opened on May 27, 1912. This edifice was built in 1887 to 

commemorate the golden jubilee of Queen Victoria. It is the seat of the University 

of London. 
veneration and with a grateful heart. It will always be a pleasant 
memory for the writer to see in imagination the venerable figure of 
Sir Clements as he saw him on a subsequent day, seated before him, 
where he had the honor of presiding at the section of colonial history, 
together with Dr. Pietschmann. 


CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. a 


It would be impossible to recall the names of all the distinguished 
men and women who were present at the congress. Suffice it to say 
that from Europe came delegates representing Austria, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Greece, Hamburg, Holland, Italy, Norway, 
Prussia, Spain, and Sweden. Sir W. Osler, Bart., M. D., so well 
known in our own country, represented the board of education of 
Great Britain. From distant Australia the Hon. J. M. Creed repre- 
sented New South Wales. America sent its representatives in great 
numbers. Lafone Quevedo and Ambrosetti from Argentina, Posnan- 
sky from Bolivia, de Oliveiva Lima and Simoens da Silva from 
Brazil, the great bibliographer, Medina, from Chile, Gutierrez Ponce 
from Colombia, Peralta from Costa Rica, Bowman from Guatemala, 
Kelly from Honduras, del Paso y Troncoso, Nicolas Leon, Martinez 
Hernandez, Carneiro de Frontoura, and Pruneda from Mexico, Navarro 
from Panama, Palma, Tello and Velez from Peru, Tijon y Caamano 
from Ecuador, Avila from Salvador, and Iturbe and Davis from 
Venezuela were the representatives from Latin America. 

British Guiana, British Honduras, and the Provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario had also their representatives at the congress. The 
United States was represented by Dr. Hrdlicka, of the Smithsonian; 
Miss Alice Fletcher, of Washington; Dr. MacCurdy, of Yale; Dr. 
Hewett, director of the American School of Archeology; Dr. Gordon, 
of the University of Pennsylvania; Prof. Saville, of Columbia; and 
Dr. Peabody, of Harvard. 

The learned institutions in most of the countries of Europe and 
America that were represented at the congress are too numerous to 
mention. Names like those of the Institut de France, the Friedrich 
Wilhelms University of Berlin, the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the Royal Geographical Society, the British Museum, the 
University of Christiania, the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. 
Petersburg are only a few of the more prominent selected from 
Europe. In Argentina four institutions were represented, including 
the universities of La Plata and Buenos Aires. Eight learned insti- 
tutions in Brazil sent delegates, and other Spanish American coun- 
tries were likewise represented. From the United States came dele- 
gates of Columbia University, the University of Pennsylvania, Yale, 
Leland Stanford, Harvard, the Catholic University of America, a 
considerable number of other institutions, and of course from the 
Smithsonian, that was represented by Dr. Alés Hrdliéka. The Pan 
American Union was also affiliated with the congress. 

Among the distinguished members of the congress must be men- 
tioned H. R. H. Princess Thérese of Bavaria, who, at the last moment, 
was prevented from being present, and the Duke de Loubat, who 
was also unable to attend in person. 

46435—Bull. 1—12 6 
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Owing to the multiplicity of papers, it became necessary to divide 
the session into the sections of paleo-anthropology, physical-anthro- 
pology, linguistics, ethnology and archeology, general ethnology, and 
colonial history. 

The far greater number of the papers belonged to the section of 
American ethnology and archeology, the majority dealing with 
Mexico and Central America, and South America following in point. 
of numbers. In the paleo-anthropological section the report on 
ancient man in South America, by Dr. Hrdli¢ka, was of considerable 
importance. Among the archeological papers, I note ‘‘Some Central 
American Calender Problems,’’ by Dr. Walter Lehmann; “An Un- 
published Inscription from Quirigua,’’ by Dr. Gordon; ‘The Exca- 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM AT LONDON, WHERE THE DELEGATES WERE RECEIVED. 
On the afternoon of May 29, the Duke of Northumberland, representing the trustees, received the 
congress at the British Museum, where the members inspected the valuable manuscripts and col- 
lections representative of American archeology. In the evening the congress was entertained at 
a reception at the Natural History Museum, South Kensington. 
vations of the School of American Archelogy at Quirigua, Guate- 
mala,’ by Dr. Hewett; and ‘Report on the Berlin Expedition to 
Colombia and Ecuador,” by Dr. Stoepel. Jonkheer L. C. van Pan- 
huys added his quota of information in a paper on ‘Recent Discoy- 
eries in Dutch Guiana.” 

To the historian and the man of letters one of the most important 
events of the congress was the announcement in the section of colonial 
history by the distinguished Mexicanist, Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, of a re- 
cent discovery made by her in the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid. 
Students of Mexican history and of Spanish literature had thus far 
sought in vain for the fifteenth-century manuscript of Cervantes 
Salazar, which was practically given up as lost. The manuscript 
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contains a history of Mexico. A separate paper would be required 
to do justice to this important discovery. Before the announcement 
was made publicly, the writer of this article spent several hours with 
Mrs. Nuttall in the British Museum, comparing notes and verifying 
data, until no doubt remained as to the authenticity of the manu- 
script. The importance of the discovery can best be appreciated 
by those who have devoted some attention to the early days of the 
University of Mexico, when the distinguished pupil of the great 
Alonso de Vera Cruz flourished as one of its most brilliant professors. 
I trust that on some other occasion, I shall be able to return to this 
subject. 

Of paramount interest was also an article of Dr. Pietschmann, of 
Gottingen, on an old manuscript of 1613, made by a Peruvian Indian, 





KING’S PARADE, CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


A pleasant excursion to Cambridge afforded the congress an enjoyable day at this old seat of learn- 
TREES Eee OU erste eee took much delight in the splendid anthropo- 
with pen sketches of a rude character to illustrate the treatment of the 
Indians by the Spaniards. It was intended as a memorial to the 
King of Spain. Dr. Pietschmann exhibited the illustrations by 
means of the stereopticon. This manuscript was discovered in 
Copenhagen. _ Sir Clements Markham regards it as one of the most 

important South American documents ever brought to light. 

Two days of the session were devoted to visiting the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. In both places the authorities extended 
the most cordial hospitality to the Americanists, who thus obtained 
every opportunity to inspect the venerable institutions, each one 
following his own peculiar bent. The anthropologist might revel 
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in the splendid craniological collection at Cambridge, and the arche- 
ologist find delight in the great Maya casts made under the direction 
of Baron Anatole von Hugel. It was a pleasure to look over old 
books bearing on America in the Bodleian with a man like the great 
bibliographer, José Toribio Medina, to gaze on the precious manu- 
scripts in the Cambridge collection, or to have one’s attention drawn 
to points of interest by Lafone Quevedo, of Argentina, who claims 
Cambridge as his alma mater. Needless to state that the lover of 
medieval art and history was in a most congenial atmosphere amid 
the venerable monuments of both universities. 

Oxford did great honor to the Americanist Congress, by conferring 
on the occasion of our visit the degrees honoris causa of doctor of 
science on two of our members, Dr. Alfred Maudslay, of London, and 
Dr. Franz Boas, of Columbia University. 

The British Museum and that of South Kensington also honored the 
congress with special receptions. 

The serious work of the congress alternated with receptions and 
banquets at night. At the public receptions, like that at the home 
of Sir Richard Martin, the Americanists had a better opportunity 
of meeting old friends and forming new acquaintances. 

The banquet to the gentlemen by the president in the banquet 
hall of the Trocadero was a memorable affair. Characterized by a 
formality thoroughly English, it was at the same time informal and 
delightful, culminating in a sentiment of cordial brotherhood when 
the guests joined hands at the song of “Auld Lang Syne.” A number 
of South American diplomatists graced the occasion. At each formal 
announcement by the red-coated toastmaster of the lord mayor 
there were some fine outbursts of eloquence in various languages. 
Never did the beautiful tongue of Castile sound grander than when it 
sent its limpid streams from the lips of the brilliant Rafael Altamira 
of Madrid. 

Another pleasant affair was the American dinner given by the - 
Lyceum Club, one of the finest women’s clubs in the world, to the 
American members of the congress. It was presided over by Mrs. 
T. P. O’Conner, wife of the distinguished Irish member of Parhament. 
A large proportion of the American colony was present, and the 
American consul general, Mr. John L. Griffiths, delivered a toast that 
was worth listening to, one of the best after-dinner speeches I have 
heard. 

The social features of the congress came to an end with the splendid 
reception by the American ambassador, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, at his 
palatial residence, Dorchester House. A large number of the British 
aristocracy were present. It was a fitting climax to the exercises of 
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the ten days that the Americanists spent in the capital of Great 
Britain. 

Dr. Hrdhiéka, at the closing session of the congress, presented invi- 
tations from the Smithsonian Institution, the Anthropological Society 
of Washington, the George Washington University, the Catholic 
University of America, Georgetown University, and other institutions 
to hold the next session in 1914 in our city. A similar invitation was 
presented by Dr. Arthur Posnansky from Bolivia, the Bolivian 
Government making the offer of defraying the traveling expenses of 
a number of delegates. After some discussion both invitations were 
accepted. Thus, following the precedent set in 1910, the congress 





THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY AT OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 


The congress also spent a pleasant day visiting the classic halls of Oxford University. On this 
occasion the university bestowed honorary degrees of D. Sc. upon Dr. Alfred P. Maudslay, of 
London, and Dr. Franz Boas, of Columbia University. 

of 1914 will meet first in Washington and later in the same year at 
La Paz, in Bolivia. 

We feel confident that our capital city will do full honor to the 
International Congress of Americanists. 

I can not close this paper without a word on the inestimable services 
rendered to the congress by Miss Adele Breton, the well-known 
student of American prehistoric art. This devoted lady gave up 
every moment of her time to the work, and it was largely due to her 
efforts that the congress of London became the success it was. She 
acted as assistant secretary to Mr. F. C. A. Sarg, the secretary of the 
Congress, conducting the correspondence, and attending to the most 
minute details. We heard from all nothing but words of the sincerest 
praise of the self-sacrificing labor of Miss Breton. 
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HE inauguration on Sunday, June 16, 1912, of the towers on 
the Cerro de San Cristobal, in Lima and in Itaya, near 
Iquitos, Peru, marked the opening to public use of the most 
remarkable installation in wireless telegraphy up to the 
present time. 

The President, accompanied by the ministers of Government 
and of war, the chief of the general staff, the mayor of Lima, and a 
number of officials, left the palace on horseback at 3 o'clock, and 
was met’ on the summit of the hill by the minister and the director 
of fomento (promotion), Dr. Tamayo, the engineer in charge of the 
Installation for the Government, and Mr. Holmvang, chief engineer 
of the Telefunken Co. The concourse of people was estimated 
to number more than 3,000, notwithstanding all but a favored few 
had to walk up the steep hill. Among them were senators, members 
of Congress, diplomats and various officials, representatives of the 
press and private citizens. The band of the gendarmes furnished 
the music. 

The President and those taking part in the ceremonies proceeded 
to the power house and occupied places on the platform, which had 
been prepared for the occasion. The chief engineer of the Telefunken 
Co., Mr. Karl Holmvang, delivered an address, in which he recounted 
the history of the enterprise from its inception. Dr. Tamayo fol- 
lowed with an address going further back into the history of the 
original wireless telegraph with relay stations between Lima and 
Iquitos, and giving elaborate and interesting details of the present 
work, which has been fortunate in having been completed without 
accident, as he said: ‘‘ No cuesta ldgrinas ni cuesta sangre.” 

Dr. E. N. de Habich, director of fomento, to whose faith and energy 
the enterprise owes in so great a measure its daring originality and 
its successful termination, paid a tribute to the work of the con- 
struction engineers and the hearty cooperation of the company, and 
spoke of the aid of Dr. Ego-Aguirre and other ministers of fomento, 
and of Dr. Oyanguren, former minister of finance, whose friendship 
toward the project proved so valuable when the realization of the 
work was a dream of the future. He expressed his appreciation of 
the support of President Leguia, as the other speakers had done 





1 From an article in The West Coast Leader, Lima, Peru, June 19, 1912. 
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before him, to whose advanced ideas and belief in the future of the 
country Peru owes so much. 
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RADIUS OF COMMUNICATION NOW POSSIBLE THROUGH NEW WIRELESS INSTALLA- 
TIONS IN PERU. 

With the opening of similarly equipped wireless stations at Lima and Iquitos, direct communication 
has now been established over a circuit of 1,500 miles. Messages have been sent to and received from 
Manaos, Brazil, some 1,425 miles from Lima. Panama has also received messages from Lima, but there 
is no station on the Isthmus sufficiently powerful to reply. 

The President responded briefly, expressing his gratification at the 
unqualified success of the great work, undertaken without precedent 
and carried through to the present happy termination without mishap 
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or failure of any kind. In the course of his remarks he quoted an 
analogy frem the speech of Dr. Habich, just preceding, saying: 

The director of the section has well said: ‘‘This tower, with its arms opening out 
as a cross toward the cardinal points of our country, is a monument of faith and a sym- 
bol of resurrection. Our sociological evolution will reach as high as its apex; our 
growth will be as limitless as its power. 

‘Providence, with the immensity of the resources which it has provided in the home 
of the Peruvian people, has outlined the certain destiny and decreed the approaching 
erandeur of the nation. We need only faith, constancy, and noble efforts; and we 
shall see the promise fulfilled.”’ 

Upon the conclusion of his remarks, the President and party visited 
the various buildings and departments, and fully inspected the 
‘installation. The President then started the machinery in motion 
and the formal inaugural message was sent at 5.05 p. m. to the prefect 
of Loreto, congratulating the people upon the successful termination 
of the work. The reply was received at 5.17. Further messages 
were sent by the minister of fomento to the prefect and by Mayor 
Carmona, of Lima, to the mayor of Iquitos. 

Passing to the esplanade, the ceremony of unveiling the bronze tablet 
exposed to view the following inscription (translated from‘the original 
Spanish): ‘‘This station was inaugurated in the year MCMXII, His 
Excellency Augusto B. Leguia being President of the Republic; Dr. 
José Manuel Garcia, Minister of Fomento; Dr. Edmundo N. de 
Habich, Director of Fomento; Dr. A. E. Tamayo and K. J. Holvang, 
engineers in charge of construction—The Telefunken Company, 
June, 1912.” 

At a quarter to 6 the party started on the return journey. 

The ceremony in Iquitos was fully reported by wireless telegram. 

The America, Iquitos, Cahawpanas, and Orellana of the naval con- 
tingent on the Amazon station carried the guests of the inauguration 
ceremonies to Itaya, making repeated voyages for the purpose. 

The ceremony began at 4 p. m., with speeches by the engineer, Mr. 
Walter, delivering the work to the Government, and of the acting 
prefect acknowledging the completion of the installation. Then 
messages were exchanged with Lima, as stated in the foregoing account, 
and, after inspecting the plant, the party returned to Iquitos, where 
a festival was held, with illuminations and a concert in the Plaza. 

Some technical details of the plant may have interest for the reader. 
The tower is a triangular structure, resting on a point, or rather, a 
ball, on a heavily insulated base. It is 106 meters (348 feet) high 
and stands on the summit of San Cristobal Hill, which is 280 meters 
(919 feet) above Lima, or some 417 meters (1,368 feet) above the sea. 
It weighs 120 tons, and is steadied by three steel cables of unequal 
length, owing to the topography of the hilltop, this feature presenting 
many difficulties. Owing to the lack of ground, it was necessary to 
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surround the hill by closed circuits of wire on low poles, to remedy 
the lack of natural provision. 

The sending is effected with a power of 10 kilowatts, of which it has 
never been found necessary to use more than 7. The generating 
plant consists of a gasoline engine and dynamo, from which the cur- 
rent is led to a storage battery plant, normally charged at 110 volts. 
The storage battery operates a direct-coupled motor-generator unit, 





A WIRELESS-TELEGRAPH GENERATING SET DRIVEN BY A GASOLINE ENGINE. 


The sending of messages at Lima and Iquitos is etfected with a power of 10 kilowatts, of which it has 
never been found necessary to use more than 7. Standing on the summit of San Cristobal Hill, 
aes: pie pbove Lima, the tower with its 348 feet of height has a total elevation of about 

or the current of the first dynamo may be utilized direct. The 
battery has capacity for two days’ work on one charge. 

The sending is almost noiseless, owing to the use of the ‘‘singing 
spark” of the Telefunken system. Three Peruvian operators are 
employed, divided over day and night shifts. 

Access to the hilltop is by the old road and by an aerial tramway 
700 meters (2,297 feet) in length, starting from Los Banos del Pueblo, 
not far from the Alameda de los Desealzos. The tramway is operated 
by a steam plant, and the time of transit is from 8 to 10 minutes. 
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The installation is housed in a fine building, which contains also 
the storehouse and residence quarters for the superintendent and 
operators, occupied until now by the construction engineers. 

This is the highest powered and most modern station in South 
America, and one of the highest in the world. Communication has 
been had for two nights with Manaos, Brazil, 2,300 kilometers (1,428 
miles) away, in both directions, that station having a 5-kilowatt 
plant, while this one and the Iquitos station, which is its duplicate 
in every particular save the arrangement of the buildings, have 10- 
kilowatt plants. Messages have been sent to Panama, but there is 





A WIRELESS TELEGRAPH STATION. 


The sending of messages over these new installations is almost noiseless, owing to the use of the ‘‘sing- 
ing spark.’? Three Peruvian operators are employed day and night shifts. 

no station on the Isthmus powerful enough to send a reply to Lima. 
Iquitos is 1,030 kilometers (640 miles) away in an air-line, over a 
highly mineralized mountain range up to 18,000 feet high and dense 
tropical forests. 

The cost of the two stations, not including accessories, such as the 
tramway, was £30,000, which has been paid in full. 

On account of the difficulties never before surmounted, the com- 
pany would not guarantee the success of the direct service, but did 
guarantee communication by agreeing to build one intermediate 
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station if direct sending proved impossible. A wave length of 4,000 
meters (13,123 feet), an extraordinary length, has been found best. 
The wireless line previously constructed and in use for the past 
three years consisted of five stations, relaying the messages and 
sending between Lima and Puerto Bermudez by ordinary telegraph, 
‘ausing ereat delay and high cost of operation. Iquitos and Orellana 
have each a 65-meter (213 feet) tower, while Requena, Masisea, and 
Puerto Bermudez each have three 45-meter (148 feet) towers. These 
stations will all be retained for the local service of their respective 
districts, except that the Orellana station will be moved some 60 
kilometers (37 miles) to Contamana, a town of 2,500 inhabitants, 
now that it is no longer required as a link in the trans-Andine service. 
The next move will be the erection of wireless stations with 80 
meter (262 feet) towers at Arequipa or Ilo—with preference to the 
former—and at Paita, to insure constant communication with all 
ships along the Peruvian coast, as well as independent communication 
with Panama and Valparaiso. 
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HAT the merchant marine of the United States has not for 

50 years occupied and does not now occupy the place it should 

is a lamentable and self-evident fact. That the flag of the 

United States is almost unknown in the harbors of South 
America is one of the disheartening features too frequently noticed 
and emphasized by travelers and business men making the grand 
tour of that southern continent. That not one merchant vessel carry- 
ing the Stars and Stripes crosses the Equator in regular international 
commerce with the sister Republics on the other side of the line is 
a condition which the patriotism of every party must hope to remedy. 











Photo by Coquille, New Orleans. 


ON THE WAY TO MEET THE “INKUM” AT NEW ORLEANS. 


The steamship Inkum of the newly organized Pan American Mail arrived at New Orleans June 21, 
1912, and was greeted by a reception party which sailed down the river in a special launch to escort 
we LAG Menyies the prominent people of the city, from both commercial and social circles, 

But that practical steps in that direction have been taken is a proof 
that a merchant marine worthy of the name will some time be 
restored to the United States. 

The first step is usually the hardest; once it is taken the inertia 
of indifference and indecision seems to be overcome; and as a new 
point of departure for the new commercial service between North 
America and South America has been selected, this adds not only 
interest to the undertaking but to a considerable degree heightens 
the probability that it will succeed. 
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The Mississippi Valley, South America & Orient Steamship Co. is 
the name of the organization which has finally carried the enter- 
prise through, and which will, from now on, be the active agent in 
promoting the trade expected to flow in these natural channels. 





Photos by Coquille and the Associated Photographers, New Orleans. 


THE STEAMSHIP “INKUM” OF THE PAN AMERICAN MAIL. 


The steamship Inkwm is a modern vessel, 392 feet long, 50 feet beam, with a draft of 28 feet and a 


capacity of 8,400 tons. It came into New Orleans from England in ballast (as shown in the upper 
picture), but on July 2, 1912, left that port with a capacity cargo (as shown in the lower picture) 
composed of varied products of the farm and factory collected from the Mississippi Valley. The 
extraordinary quickness with which space was reserved for the vessel is an indication of the amount 
of freight that is ready for shipment to South America from the Central West of the United States, 
and of the markets awaiting return cargoes from across the Equator. 


New Orleans in the United States, Rio de Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires in South America, are for the present at least the termini of 
this company, which has adopted for popular use the rather attract- 
ive title of the Pan American Mail. 

The Pan American Mail is the result of the activities of the Pro- 
gressive Union of New Orleans, one of the large civic organizations 
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of that city, and of cooperation on the part of the commercial asso- 
ciations of St. Louis, although it should be stated that throughout 
the Mississippi Valley the interest taken in the movement was 
great and the support given to it was encouraging. 

Editorial and other mention of the Mississippi Valley, South 
America & Orient Steamship Co. has been made in previous 
issues of the BULLETIN, and now it is a pleasure to record the fulfill- 
ment of the early hopes of the Progressive Union. Almost two 
years ago representatives of the Brazilian Government visited the 
United States to express the desire of that Republic to cooperate 
with those promoting it here, and a few months later New Orleans 
sent a delegation to Brazil to study the details there. Now, the 
preliminaries having been satisfactorily settled, the practical move- 
ment has finally been made. 
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Photo by H. J. Harvey, New Orleans. 
ONE OF THE WHARVES 


One-third of the cargo of the Inkuwm was assembled on this wharf, the width of which is 200 feet, its length, 
within 10 days of the announcement of the steamer’s departure, to 9,500 tons, filling 350 cars, or a train 
On July 2, 1912, the steamer Inkum of the Panama Mail left 
New Orleans for South America, to touch at the ports of Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires. Thus was inaugurated the service to 
connect the Mississippi Valley with the east coast of the southern 
continent, taking on the outward voyage a varied cargo of the 
products of the Middle West, and expecting to bring back, direct 
to the Mississippi, much of the products of both Brazil and Argen- 
tina which have hitherto found their way into the Middle West 
usually through the rather distant ports of the Atlantic seaboard. 
A description of the steamship Jnkum indicates that it 1s com- 
parable to the best class of steamers entering the Mississippi River. 
Built in Glasgow in 1901, it belongs to the Inkum Steamship Co., 
but is chartered for continued service over the route laid down. 
The vessel is 392 feet long and 50 feet beam, the depth being 28 
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feet and the capacity 8,400 tons. It has steel single screws, two 
steel decks, deep framing and a shelter deck, and is registered as 
Al. A sister ship, the steamship Corunna, will soon be added, so 
that the run can be made once a month until the fleet 1s completely 
up to requirements, when still more frequent departures and arrivals 
are to be scheduled. By that time it is promised that American- 
built vessels carrying the Stars and Stripes will be in operation. 

The Inkum had ready on the wharf 9,500 tons of freight, com- 
posed largely of farm machinery, 250 carloads of which had made 
immediate demand for space in the steamer, as the manufacturers 
considered this route a very favorable one for their purpose; there 
was besides this supply large consignments of hardwood lumber and 
miscellaneous cargo, items of which include steel rails, shooks, con- 
crete mixers, oil, resin, barbers’ chairs, flour, and general mer- 





OF NEW ORLEANS. 


2,500 feet—practically half a mile. The amount of freight {for which space hed been requested amounted, 
3 miles long. 

chandise. The value given in the invoices was well above $1,000,000, 
and all this was secured within a short notice of 10 days after the 
announcement of the date of the departure of the Jnkum. 

The speed with which the space in this steamer was snapped up is 
an indication of the immense volume of commerce at present seeking 
to move along this route, and a forecast of the tremendous develop- 
ment which the establishment of proper and adequate steamship 
facilities is bound to stimulate. This new channel of trade connects 
the Mississippi Valley with markets which are at present the most 
inviting in the world to the manufacturers of the United States; and 
as the Mississippi Valley is already the area of greatest industrial 
activity in the United States, its products, so it is claimed, can be 
moved most cheaply and expeditiously down the Mississippi River 
and through New Orleans. . 
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All signs point to the conclusion that the manufacturers of the 
Middle West are rapidly becoming aware of the broad markets of 
Latin America, and are therefore eager to establish permanent con- 
nections in the various consuming centers of these Republics. Brazil 
and Argentina, while they offer the first and most accessible objective 
points, are not by any means to be the only outlets sought by the 
Pan American Mail. As 
the name— Mississippi 
Valley, South America & 
Orient Steamship Co.— 
implies, the west coast as 
well as the east coast is 
to be approached; not 
content with that, the 
Orient, as traditionally 
called, but the Occident, 
as 1t will be according to 
the compass at New Or- 
leans, is embraced in the 
scheme. The ambition of 
New Orleans is to get 
ready for the Panama 
Canal, and no possible 
way could be better de- 
vised than to reach out, 
by such a truly commend- 
able project as this, for 
foreign friendship, for 
foreign trade, and_ for 
general strengthening of 
intercourse with Latin 








MR. JAMES W. PORCH. 


Amet ea Mr. Porch is the president of the Pan American Mail, and 
Brazil and Argentina has been very active from the beginning in working for 
Sy the success of the enterprise. He is also president of the 

have expressed a sincere New Orleans Progressive Union, which, with other public- 
oF/710 spirited organizations in the Mississippi Valley, has been 
willingness to promote bv instrumental in carrying to this successful outcome the 


30 departure of the Steamship Jnkum. 
all legitimate means the 


enterprise of the Pan American Mail. If manufactured goods and 
native products from the United States are sent to their shores, in 
return promises have been given that native products from those 
countries, needed in the United States, but not yet obtainable in 
sufficient quantities here, will be supplied as exchange cargoes. 
The coffee of Brazil, the quebracho of Argentina and Paraguay, the 
hides and skins from the entire east coast, will find a ready sale in 
the great and constantly growing cities scattered from New Orleans 
46435—Bull. 1—12——7 
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to Minneapolis. There can be no limit to the reciprocal advantages 
of this international commerce, if the intentions of the originators 
of the plan do not miscarry. 

Credit for the enterprise is due, as has been said, to the Progressive 
Union of New Orleans, as an organization, as well as to the commer- 
cial associations of St. Louis and other cities of the Mississippi Valley; 
but nothing can be kept in motion unless there is an active force 
behind it, and this force, in the present case, arose from the activity, » 
by no means wholly selfish either, of two men, Mr. James W. Porch 
and Mr. Sidney Story, of New Orleans. Their loyalty to the move- 





DR. EUGENIO DAHNE. DR. GASTAO NETTO DOS REYES. 
The special envoy of the Brazilian Government, The special envoy from the Minister of Agriculture, 
who came to New Orleans nearly two years ago, Industry, and Commerce, of Brazil, who accom- 
and traveled through the United States arousing panied Dr. Dahne and made further investiga- 
interestin the project tostrengthen the commercial tions in his own department. 


relations between the two Republics. 


ment was equaled only by their energy, and as long as the manage- 
ment of the Pan American Mail is in the hands of tireless men like 
these, success may be confidently expected. 

The J/nkum arrived in New Orleans on June 21, and was received 
by a committee of the Progressive Union, at the head of which was 
Mr. Porch and other officers of the steamship company. The people 
of the city took part also in the event, and showed decided enthusiasm 
for the new venture. In fact, New Orleans is well adapted for Pan 
American trade. Attention has already been frequently called to the 
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advantages of the port for the expanding commerce that will result 
from the opening of the Panama Canal, but it must not be forgotten 
that with the east coast of South America the possibilities should be 
equally acknowledged. 

New Orleans has excellent facilities for handling freight. One 
wharf, at which the /nkum tied up, is 2,500 feet long by a substantial 





MR. SIDNEY STORY. MR. GAYLE AIKEN, Jr. 

Mr. Story is the first vice president of the Pan Mr. Aiken is the secretary of the Pan American Mail, 
American Mail, and as such visited Brazil in and was an able coadjutor in the labors of Mr. Porch 
the autumn of 1911 to secure the cooperation of and Mr. Story. Through him was conducted much 
that Government. He has been very devoted to of the detail and preliminary negotiations which were 
this purpose, and, in his hands, the enterprise necessary to success. 


has taken on something more than a mere com- 
mercial venture. His appeal to the patriotic 
spirit of the Mississippi Valley had much to do 
wth the results obtained. 


steel shed 200 feet wide, and connected by rail with all the transporta- 
tion systems of the city. Other wharves line the river front for 
miles, so that crowding in the harbor is next to impossible. Shippers 
from the Mississippi Valley to South America should therefore bear 
in mind the existence of the Pan American Mail. 
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ROM Hon. James T. Du Bois, the distinguished minister of the 
United States at Bogota, Colombia, there has been received a 
most opportune and considerate dispatch outlining in detail 
such precautions as are deemed necessary and important for 

travelers going to Colombia for the purpose of investigating the 
animal, insect, plant, and bird life as well as the mineral resources 
and agricultural possibilities of that country. 
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Photo by Ralph W. Lohman. 


ON A HYDROELECTRIC SURVEY IN THE SIERRA NEVADA MOUNTAINS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


With proper equipment the lone explorer wanders over vast mountainous regions seeking water 
streams of sufficient depth and velocity to transform into electric power. 

In view of the minister’s natural interest in the studies and inves- 
tigations of the various scientists who make that country the seat of 
their labors, he has had frequent occasion to cooperate in their pro- 
gressive work and to lend encouragement and assistance in various 
directions. He has, therefore, been afforded ample opportunity to 
observe the hardships and difficulties encountered by these students 
and explorers because of their lack of proper equipment. 
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His observations on this phase of the subject are of exceptional 
value at this time when expeditions to that country and adjoining 
regions are steadily increasing. The BuLierin takes pleasure in 
quoting extensively from the report in which Mr. Du Bois says: 


Explorers are coming in increasing numbers to Colombia every year for the purpose 
of investigating the animal, insect, plant, and bird life, as well as the mineral resources 
and agricultural possibilities, of this naturally rich country, which up to now has 
received but slight development. Many of these investigators are young men, con- 
nected with our colleges and scientific institutions, who have never had experience 
in tropical lands, and as a rule they come here unprepared for the dangers and hard- 
ships which must be encountered by those who earnestly endeavor to do their work 
thoroughly and well. A timely suggestion to these explorers may save much anxiety 





Photo by Ralph W. Lohman. 


FOOD EQUIPMENT OF A WATER-POWER EXPLORER IN THE AMERICAN 
SIERRAS. 


Whether searching for motive power in the vigorous mountain regions of the United States or con- 
ducting scientific investigations in the wilds of foreign countries, the explorer should be prepared 
for all emergencies. The food, medical, and clothing accessories form as important a part of an 
equipment as do the instruments and apparatuses for scientific study. 


and trouble, and safeguard many clever and self-sacrificing young men from broken 
health and disappointed hopes. 

A number of incidents of this character have occurred since I took charge of this 
legation. A very prominent American ichthyologist came to Colombia to investigate 
the pisci-fauna of the country. He was limited to three months’ time, and had 
mapped out work enough to cover a year of great activity. Hurrying through the 
malarial regions badly equipped for the journey, he ended his work a victim to malarial 
fever. When he arrived at Cartagena he was astrong and perfectly well man. When 
he left, his physical health was badly shattered, and the valuable work that had 
been planned was in a measure abandoned. A young man was sent out from the 
British Museum to make a collection of the smaller animals in the valley of the Vaupes 
River. He arrived here equipped with a khaki uniform, a pair of hobnailed shoes, 
a 12-gauge shotgun, without ammunition, a box of rat traps, and some alum and 
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arsenic powder. He possessed no medicine and no camp equipment. He could not 
properly supply himself here, and was advised to return and start over again properly 
equipped. He wisely took the advice. Two young Americans, one an ornithologist 
and the other an entomologist, were sent to Colombia to make a collection of birds and 
insects with which this country abounds. They came improperly equipped, and 
never having been in the Tropics before, knew absolutely nothing of the dangers of 
the hot climates. After several weeks of intense hardships in the lowlands both 
were stricken with the fever. One of the party, who was an athlete, weighing 180 
pounds when he left the States, became so reduced in flesh in five weeks’ time that he 
weighed only a little over 100 pounds. His condition grew worse, and it was decided 
to start for Bogota, several days journey over dangerous trails, in order to get proper 
medicinal assistance. When they arrived at the Colombian capital one could scarcely 
walk and the other was in broken health. Both of these young men were clever and 
intelligent, but they had not come prepared for the hardships and dangers that must 





Photo by Ralph W. Lohman, 


MEALTIME ON AN EXPLORING EXPEDITION IN THE SIERRA NEVADA 
MOUNTAINS. 


be encountered in exploring expeditions in Colombia. Many similar instances might 
be mentioned which have recently occurred. 

In order to be of service to future exploring parties which may visit the Republic 
of Colombia, I asked Dr. Hamilton Rice, who has spent several years as a successful 
explorer of darkest Colombia, to prepare a memorandum for the use of young American 
explorers who have had no previous experiences in the Tropics. The following is the 
advice he gives: 


ADVICE TO YOUNG EXPLORERS IN THE TROPICS. 


Most people of good constitutions and regular, temperate habits can with care main- 
tain a fine state of health in the Tropics, the ideal tropical traveler being a temperate 
man, in sound condition, with digestion like an ostrich, possessing an even temper and 
no race prejudices, and capable of looking carefully after details, such as seeing that 
the water really has been boiled instead of taking his cook’s word for it. He should 
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be anxious for and glad to take advice from those who have had experience from 
traveling in countries similar to the one he is to traverse. 

He should have with him and understand how to use the clinical thermometer. He 
should know what normal temperature is, how to pick up, twist, or tie a bleeding 
vessel, how to use the hypodermic syringe, and to pass a stomach tube or catheter, as 
well as how to employ artificial respiration. He should understand the primary prin- 
ciples of asepsis, how to drain and keep clean a wound, as well as the best way to set a 
limb. All of these rudiments should be mastered from competent instruction, not 
from books. He should be revaccinated if he has not suffered from smallpox, or been 
vaccinated within two years. 

He should understand the administration of quinine, both as a prophylactic agent 
and its use in treatment of diseases. The likeliest diseases in the Tropics are malarial 
fevers and dysentery. 

Quinine as a prophylactic of the former may be taken in one of three ways: 

(a) Five grains every day after breakfast. 

(b) Ten grains twice a week. 
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A COMMON CARRIER IN COLOMBIA. 


(c) Fifteen grains every tenth and eleventh day. 

If for any reason quinine is not tolerated, that individual is unsuitable for residence 
in a malarial country. 

During a paroxysm of ordinary intermittent fever it is best to wait before giving 
quinine until the rigor and hot stages are past and the patient begins to perspire. <A 
fever once begun can not be cut short by quinine, but as soon as the skin is moist and 
the temperature begins to fall, the earlier the drug is commenced the better. Ten 
grains should be administered every six or eight hours for the next week. This is an 
almost certain cure. When the quinine is given, it is best to administer an aperient 
in order to keep the bowels open. Should this fail sodium sulphate should be taken, 
1-drachm doses in hot water every 15 minutes, until a purgative effect is produced, 
or calomel may be taken in combination with quinine and ipecacuanha, 1 grain of 
each every five or six hours, salivation being watched out for. 

Snake bite.—Scarify the wound freely and apply supersaturated solution of perman- 
ganate of potassium, a bottle of which should always be kept in readiness in a country 
where venomous snakes exist. Patients should rest; all active movements or stimu- 
lation should be avoided as far as possible. 
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The indispensable drugs are morphine sulphate tablets, one-fourth grain, calomel 
tablets, 1 grain; quinine hydrochloride, 5 grains; ipecacuanha, 5 grains (tabloid form); 
potassium permanganate, 1 grain (tabloid); bismuth subnitrate, 10 grains (tabloid) ; 
corrosive sublimate, | grain (tabloid). 

Campers should sleep in hammocks or cots, never on the ground; never go to sleep in 
wet clothes if possible to avoid it; always have a mosquito netting fine enough in mesh 
to keep out the moisture as well as the mosquitoes. Avoid rising before the sun has 
dispelled the night dew; early rising is to be especially avoided in malarious regions. 
A small cup of black coffee should be taken before leaving the hammock; this is a 
helpful procedure. 

When possible, water should always be boiled and allowed to cool; lime juice should 
be freely used in water ifit is not boiled. Drinking water should be kept shaded from 
the sun. Hennery food and flesh food should be used sparingly. Fresh meats once a 
day in moderate quantities are enough. Sun-dried meats or South American carne seca 
do not putrify even under the most unfavorable conditions and make a palatable dish 
stewed with vegetables. Cereal foods, as well as corn meal, beans, peas, yucca, farina, 
etc., can be freely used. Cooked plaintains are also indispensable food in the Tropics. 

All excesses in drinking or eating should be scrupulously avoided. Alcohol should 
never be indulged in, but used only asa medicine. Prolonged immersion in bathing 
is to be avoided; a quick plunge or sponge bath may be indulged in daily in the 
morning or at night, a warm bath is the best in the Tropics. 

Nocturnal changes in the hot regions of South America are very marked. Woolen 
blanket and wool or flannel pajamas are acceptable and the safest. Wear light clothes 
during the day; khaki canvas or a very light serge suit with silk gauze next to the 
skin is preferable. Handknit gray wool socks are the best. Head and foot coverings 
should be heavy, the first to guard against the sun’s rays, the second as sufficient 
protection to the feet. Soap, towels, tooth brushes, etc., are imperative articles and 
every effort should be made to keep the person and camp as clean as possible. 
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N the editorial section of this issue of the MonrHity BULLETIN is 
given asummarized description of the dinner of the Pan American 
Society of the United States at the Waldorf-Astoria, in New 
York City, on the evening of May 27, in honor of the Secretary of 

State of the United States and the Latim-American ambassadors and 
ministers who constitute the governing board of the Pan American 
Union. Below are extracts from the addresses delivered. It is to 
be regretted that the limitations of space will not permit each of 
these to be quoted in full, for all of the speeches were of a high order 
and did much to awaken the attention of the large gathering of rep- 
resentative men to the importance of closer relations of commerce, 
friendship, and acquaintance among the American Republics. 

Henry White, the president of the society, who acted as toast- 

master, made a few introductory remarks describing the purposes and 
functions of the society, and then introduced the mayor of New York 
City, Hon William J. Gaynor, who said in part: 


It is a source of great gratification to see so large and distinguished a company of 
our citizens come out at this season of the year to meet our distinguished guests. I 
do not know how much you gentlemen of the Pan American Union know about 
South America, but I fear that most of our people know altogether too little. I 
have about me here distinguished men from cities of a half a million, of a million, 
yea, of a million and a half inhabitants from South America. And yet on the whole 
how little we people of North America, if I may use that phrase to-night, for we hear 
it often enough in Europe, know about them. Politically we are connected with them 
by the closest ties. We recognized them in their early struggies for independence. 
We helped them. Afterwards came what we call the Monroe doctrine, which placed 
us in an attitude of protection toward them. So that our political ties are of the 
closest character, but our commercial ties, I am sorry to say, are rather in an inverse 
ratio for some reason, which you know better than I do. The toastmaster, Mr. White, 
has said that the object is to cultivate more friendly relations with them, but if inci- 
dentally that happens to cultivate better political and commercial relations, why, we 
are entirely satisfied, he says. But if you exclude these two relations I really am 
not able to enumerate what the others are. Are you? So J really think that we have 
them here for that purpose. Where is John Barrett? I would like to appeal to him. 
I think that that is what John Barrett had in his mind when he organized this society. 
John Barrett has done more to cultivate relations between our country and the Latin- 
American States than any other living man. And he intends to keep it up, I under- 
stand. 

* * * * * * * 

I shall not enter into this question of political relations with South America, nor 
with our lack of commerce with them. No relation, however friendly, between man 
and man, between nation and nation, between mother nation and daughter nation 
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will add a dollar to commerce. Commerce does not rest on any such principle as 
that. It rests wholly on the extent to which commerce is of mutual advantage to 
those engaged in it, even though it be mother nation and daughter nation. We see 
that in the British Empire throughout the world. 

* * * x * ‘x * 


If you want the commerce of the Latin-American Republics, you have got to com- 
pete for it. They say commerce follows the flag. We had a good deal of such talk as 
that a few years ago; but I guess we have got overit. Commerce follows the commer- 
cial agent who goes about the earth and sees what the different peoples want, and then 
comes back and sees that not merely the things are sent there, but that the things are 
sent there in just the packages and in the way that they want them. That is com- 
merce. Our commerce with the Latin-American States will grow greater when we are 
thoroughly convinced of that fact and willact accordingly. But here I am now launch- 
ing out into a speech after telling you I would not make one. I will not make one. 
There are people here who can speak on these subjects far beyond anything which I 
have conceived, and I am here only to welcome them and introduce them to you, 
which I do with very great pleasure. 


Mayor Gaynor was followed by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, who spoke of the need for the estab- 
lishment of a closer intellectual interest and sympathy between the 
peoples of this and the Latin-American nations. He said in part: 


Have we not accepted a notion that there is some racial and temperamental differ- 
ence between the two continents that has made a closer relationship difficult? In so 
doing we have made a grievous and extraordinary error. Underneath all the super- 
ficial differences between Latin and Teuton lies a great likeness. They have been 
unified by three great movements in European history—the early migration of the 
white peoples, the Crusades, and colonization. 

The real task before the Pan American Union is to build up a new intellectual 
interest, sympathy, and understanding between these two great peoples. With such 
an understanding the needs of markets and commerce will find realization. 


President Butler was followed by Hon. Philander C. Knox, Secre- 
tary of State of the United States and chairman ex officio of the 
governing board of the Pan American Union, who said in part: 


From an examination of the rules governing your organization I find that the objects 
of the society are: 

“To promote acquaintance between the representative men of the United States 
and those of the Latin-American Republics. 

“To show hospitality and attention to representative Latin Americans who visit the 
United States. 

‘“To take such other steps, involving no political policy, which the society may 
deem wise to develop and conserve good understanding, true friendship, and mutual 
knowledge of each other among the American Republics and peoples,’’ and I desire 
most heartily to congratulate you in having accomplished the organization of a society 
along these lines, the following out of which must inevitably lead to so much recip- 
rocal good and mutual benefit to all the countries of the Western Hemisphere. I 
sincerely believe that in the organization of this society a great forward stride has 
been made in the direction of closer and more sympathetic understanding and coop- 
eration among the nations of America. 

Knowing that lack of mutual acquaintance always operates as a serious handicap 
to successful and satisfactory relations between the men of this hemisphere who deal 
with the affairs of government, the President, as you are well aware, recently directed 
me to pay a visit of courtesy to our neighbors of the Caribbean. 
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In fulfilling this onerous but most gratifying mission confided to me by the President, 
to be the bearer of greetings of earnest friendship and good will on behalf of the people 
of my country to the Caribbean and Latin-American States on the eve of the com- 
pletion of the Isthmian Canal, there came to me the great pleasure of visiting for the 
first time and meeting upon their own soil the hospitable and generous sons and 
daughters of ten of the Caribbean Republics. My mission gave me the opportunity 
to become better acquainted with the people of Latin America and to familiarize 
myself with the diverse features of those important countries. 

* * * * * * % 

It was my privilege to bear with a full heart to the peoples of the Caribbean countries 
the brotherly greeting that befits the moral and material relations between us. 

* * * * * * * 

The principal motive of my mission was to make the approaching opening of the 
Panama Canal the text of a message of fraternal greeting to all the peoples within 
the immediate sphere of the benefits that great work is to bring, through the annihila- 
tion of a physical obstacle to the natural course of the world’s commercial inter- 
changes, and to assure them of our confident hope that this breaking down of a seem- 
ingly perpetual barrier between the peoples should mark the initiative of a new era of 
closer relations between all the Americas. We assumed this great task, not for selfish 
ends, not for self-aggrandizement or political mastery, but rather for the common benefit 
of the Western World and of all mankind. To bring about results of the greatest good 
to all, the canal should be, and I am confident will be, the instrument of producing a 
closer sympathy, a broader confidence, and a greater degree of practical and helpful 
correlation of the western nations in the several but identic accomplishment of self- 
development. My address at Panama struck the keynote of the President’s message 
to Latin America. As I then said, I say now, that the purpose of the United States 
toward all the Amevican Republics is that we should live in amity and essential har- 
mony, and that our only desire is that more peace, more prosperity, more happiness, 
and more security shall come into and become a part of our individual and national 
lives. 

* * * * ¥* * * 


Many difficulties confront the betterment of our mutual relations, and among them 
not the least is the inadequacy of press facilities between our various countries. 
Apparently persons who, through the misunderstanding of the different countries 
concerned, are best able to satisfy their own sinister and selfish designs and purposes 
and reap gain therefrom have up to the present contrived that practically only the 
so-called news least likely to draw us close together has been given wide circulation. 
False interpretations have wickedly been placed on our Government’s acts and 
designs and likewise a sentiment hostile to the United States has been created and, 
reciprocally, the conditions existing in the other Republics have been grossly mis- 
represented here. 

In a number of the Latin-American Republics, especially those less advanced and 
less fortunate in their internal affairs, it is the regular custom in some quarters to 
insult the fair name of the United States of America by making it the plaything of 
intriguing politicians. The machinations of such selfish schemers, supported by the 
‘‘yellowest’’ element of the local press, strive to conjure up false stories of American 
policy and so to impose upon local public opinion. What a painful spectacle this is 
to all honorable and patriotic citizens of the American Republics! How long shall such 
sinister propaganda, obviously for ulterior and unworthy motives, be able to exert its 
baleful influence upon Pan-American feeling? Such bogies as are used to frighten 
children should not be imposed upon grown men. 

* * * * * * * 

Here in the United States, too, at times we do much harm with thoughtless writings 
in which the self-hypnosis of a brilliant journalism lulls to’sleep the nobler and more 
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essential qualities of truth and patriotism. At times, too, we suffer more than we 
should from the effects of loose and uninformed talk of our foreign relations by persons 
whose names give to their words authority in spite of their lack of official responsibility. 
These things, I think, are improving. With the broadening of our international 
relations we shall become as a people better informed and more truly imbued with 
the spirit of the fixed diplomatic policies of our Government. In the meantime, it 
should be remembered that the true mirror of American foreign policy is the record 
of the acts of our diplomacy. 

If we can but interest the representative men of all of our countries to take a more 
lively interest in the interchange of our true sentiments toward each other and in 
seeing that our actions and designs are not viciously misrepresented and misconstrued 
we shall have done much to accomplish our common purpose. 

Facility of communication and ease of interchange of thoughts and ideas would, in 
my judgment, promote acquaintance between the representative men of all America, 
_ which is the first avowed purpose of your society. 

How can your association best promote these ends? A good telegraphic news service 
to and from the Latin-American Republics is a crying need. We should have Ameri- 
can newspapers of the best type published in the principal Latin-American cities. 
There should be a weekly or biweekly edition of some great American newspaper, 
perhaps printed part in English and part in Spanish, and devoted to matters of com- 
mon interest among the American Republics and to the dissemination of important 
and truthful news of the United States, instead of the catalogues of scandal and crime 
which are nowadays too often served to our sister Republics as news of us by editors 
who, for commercial or other reasons, do not seem to wish us well. I wish I could 
interest some of our public-spirited editors and our bankers and business men dealing 
with Latin America to join with the Americans resident in Latin America for business 
purposes to give the necessary financial backing to make these three hopes realities. 
Assistance in this would seem to be within the purpose of this society: ‘‘To take such 
other steps, involving no political policy, which the society may deem wise to develop 
and conserve good understanding, true friendship, and mutual knowledge of each 
other among the American Republics and peoples.”’ 

In concluding, gentlemen, permit me to tender you my most heartfelt thanks for 
your fine hospitality and cordial reception and for the friendly spirit of genuine 
cooperation in which you have here united to promote the development of reciprocal 
good will and better understanding among the peoples of the American Republics. 


The Secretary of State was followed by His Excellency Domicio 
da Gama, Ambassador of Brazil, who said in part: 


Our great and good friend, Mr. John Barrett, whom everybody knows as the moving 
spirit of all this Pan American business and whose sense of opportunity is remarkable, 
advised me to make at this banquet ‘‘the speech of my life.” 

Speaking on behalf of South America, well should I like to follow the kind advice 
of our wise friend by producing here the very piece of oratory which would please 
him and give me credit at the same time for the right useful notions and keen intel- 
ligence of international commerce that, in a flow of warm, high-colored, deep sounding, 
southern eloquence I would disclose before you. 

* * * * * ; * * 

Mystery is one of the elements of romance, and mystery, plainly translated and 
coldly analyzed, only means ignorance. * * * A veil of ignorance, propitious 
to imagination but ungrateful to progress, still hovers about our enchanted countries, 
as if there could really be on earth some marvelous dreamland. Illustrations of my 
saying are only too easily recalled, lying in the memory of my distinguished col- 
leagues in the diplomatic service here present, and they may witness to it. 
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Taking, for instance, the higher standard of genteel breeding, there was a wile of some 
high official who questioned me once about the situation of the slave markets in 
Brazil. I understood that, being advanced in years, she had stopped reading and 
hearing, and confined within the solitude of her soul, she was preparing herself to die. 
But then I wondered why did she stop it so long ago. 

Another fair lady airily asked me if Bolivia and Uruguay did not belong to England 
and then, tentatively, if Peru was also an independent Republic. I courteously 
informed that charming person that, exception made of the three Guianas and 
a few islands scattered over the wide seas, there are no more European posses- 
sions in America, unless anticipating history and according to the dreadful pre- 
visions of the future tellers, we already consider Brazil asa German colony. I told 
her that because of my personal taste for truth, but I knew very well that I could 
have given her any other answer without impairing my reputation as a geographer, 
for she did not pay attention to what I said. She was one of those ladies who speak 
only out of civility, because one must not be silent at table. J was suddenly seized 
by a kind of despair of ever being anything more in this country than the ambassador 
of a land where the nuts come from, and coffee also. 

So when I had the honor of being elected an honorary president of this new Pan 
American Society, I rejoiced in my heart at the thought that if only a part of its 
generous program could be realized and American trade took the roads of South 
America, the needs of our mutual interest would bring our countries into a more close 
contact and you would thus finish by knowing us at least as well as we believe we 
know you. And I intended to call your attention to an analytical list of the pre- 
liminary steps to be taken in order to create and develop American commerce in 
South America, such as the settling of American firms operating there with American 
capital, and American banks, American lines of navigation, and American enterprises 
going to compete with the English, German, French, Italian, Belgium, Dutch, Por- 
tuguese and Spanish firms and enterprises, which have the advantage of the time, 
under the rule of ‘‘the first arrived the better served.’”’ I had thought of developing 
before you another negative roll, a cautious enumeration of don’ts, the most important 
of them being the recommendation of not letting your capital go there alone, but to 
escort it or have it escorted, in order to see it safely invested. 

I had intended to tell you that, or at least a part of it, when my hopes for a new 
era in our commercial relations received a heavy blow with the indorsement by the 
Government of the United States of the somewhat arbitrary and quite revolutionary 
doctrine of paying for other people’s merchandise not the price they ask for it but the 
price the United States, I mean the American merchants, want to pay forit. It is 
a brand-new doctrine, and the United States seems disposed to enforce it even to the 
sacrifice of long standing international friendship. In their eagerness to establish 
their right to meddle with the property of a foreign State certain officials of this Gov- 
ernment went so far as to proclaim before an American court of justice the forfeiture 
of the sovereignty of that foreign State, and this with an unthoughtfulness of the con- 
sideration due to a friendly Government which confines with the boundaries of inter- 
national discourtesy. 

So you see, Mr. Chairman, we, the South Americans, have still much to learn of the 
new American ways in dealing with foreign countries, as well as Americans have still 
to learn the way to our hearts. This should be one of the purposes of the Pan American 
Society, and I cordially wish and hope that some day I may make the speech of my 
life by bearing testimony before you that this splendid result has been happily 
and fully attained. 


The Brazilian ambassador was followed by His Excellency Manuel 
Calero, ambassador of Mexico, who said in part: 


* * * The sentiment of Pan Americanism, as it would be fitting to call it, has 
ceased to be a mere state of mind proper only to men of the very highest type, and 
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has begun to reveal itself in deeds, in practical efforts, in results deserving of the 
greatest praise; and those of you who constitute the Pan American Society acknowl- 
edge this when you associate here to-night in happy fellowship, illustrious personages 
of this mighty Nation and the representatives of the Latin American Republics accred- 
ited to the Government of the United States of America. 

The movement you have set on foot, and which we Latin Americans so warmly 
espouse, gives us the right to reclaim for us all the title of Americans which you North 
Americans have appropriated to yourselves; for the name of America should not, 
as you would often have it, be confined to this portion—great, wealthy, and popu- 
ous, but nevertheless only a portion of this American Continent. 

* * % * * * * 


I have been designated * * * to say a few words on behalf of our Pan Ameri- 
can ideals * * *, Fortunately the task is not a difficult one, since Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, and the Republics bathed by the Caribbean Sea differ but slightly in 
their ethical characteristics, and are almost wholly interwoven in historical ties which 
bind as it were in a sheaf our sentiments and our ideals * * *. Mutual respect, a 
necessary condition of friendship among men, nay the very essence of home life, is a 
conception which, from the point of view of international intercourse, marks a glorious 
step in civilization. As is the case among members of a highly cultured community, 
so too among nations mutual respect demands that the great and powerful consider 
itself the equal of the weak and small; and it is this condition which brings about a 
happy understanding, and leads them, united, to strain toward the highest aspirations 
of humanity, the reign of justice among men and among nations. 

Mexico stands shoulder to shoulder with you, doubt it not. We Mexicans love, 
perchance with fanatical ardor, what is truly ours: Our language, our history with its 
tears and its joys, our liberties so dearly won, our independence * * * yet we 
possess a mind ready to receive and welcome great ideals. 

And what I say of Mexico I feel authorized to add of Guatemala as well as of Salva- 
dor, of Honduras, and of Nicaraugua, too; of Costa Rica, of Panama, of Cuba, of the 
Domincan Republic, and of Haiti. The Latin spirit is everywhere the same, ready 
to scale the loftiest heights of human sentiment. 


The Mexican Ambassador was followed by Hon. William Sulzer, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, who made the closing address, and 
said in part: 


Asa Pan American I am glad to be here to-night. All Pan Americans are friends, 
and all of the people of the United States take a deep and an abiding interest in Pan 
American affairs and in the progress and the prosperity of the people of Central and 
South America. We glory in their material welfare, and we can not be insensible to 
the troubles, whether foreign or domestic, which come now and then to plague them 
and to temporarily disrupt them. 

The Pan American Society is doing a patriotic work and deserves much commenda- 
tion. In the future as in the past may success crown its every effort. 

The people of these Central and South American countries are the true friends of 
the people of the United States; they look to us for protection, for sisterly sympathy, 
for a reciprocal exchange of products; they need our help in their industrial progress; 
they desire our aid in the marketing of their exports; they appeal to us for financial 
assistance in the development of their great natural resources; and their resources and 
their products are greater and richer than those of countries far away across the Pacific 
and the Atlantic Oceans. 

We should aid them in their struggle for better conditions. We should extend to 
them a helping hand in their onward march of progress. We should glory in their 
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prosperity. Their success is our success. They are rapidly forging to the front; their 
exports and their impo-ts are increasing annually; their trade is becoming more and 
more important, their commerce more and more valuable; and instead of closing our 
doors against these countries and their products, in my opinion we should open them 
wider and do everything in our power to facilitate closer trade and commercial relations. 

We want their products and they want our products, and all barriers erected to 
prevent a fairer and freer exchange of goods, wares, and merchandise should, in so far 
as possible, be eliminated. It will be for the best interest of the people of the United 
States, of lasting benefit to our neighbors of the south, and for the mutual advantage 
of each and every Republic on this hemisphere, binding us together in closer ties of 
friendship and making for the peace and the prosperity and the industrial progress of 
the times. : 

Here is the true field, it seems to me, for our expansion of trade, for broader markets, 
for our industrial endeavors, and for our commercial extension; and now is the time 
for an exhibition on our part of true friendship, of unselfish devotion to the principles 
of justice and of amity, and of a little political sagacity and the exercise of good busi- 
ness foresight in the enactment of just laws that will mean more and more commercially 
as the years come and go to our producers, to our merchants, to our manufacturers, 
and to all the people of the Western Hemisphere. 

* * * 2 * * * 


It is only just and proper for me to say at this time what I have said before on 
several occasions that the good work that is being done along these lines by the Hon. 
John Barrett, the very able, efficient, and experienced Director of the Pan American 
Union, is to be most sincerely commended. He is the right man in the right place. 
His indefatigable labors are beginning to bear fruit, and Iam glad to say that his earnest 
efforts are fully appreciated at home and generously applauded by the farseeing men 
of our sister Republics. ; 

Now, a few words about our sister Republic on the Rio Grande. Mexico is a 
friendly sister Republic. She should be treated as such by the Government of the 
United States. Our policy should be to live up to our treaty obligations, enforce the 
neutrality laws, and indulge the hope that the patriotic people of Mexico will soon he 
able to settle their own differences without the intervention of the United States or any 
other Government on earth. 

If the Mexicans continue to live up to their treaty obligations with us, and afford 
ample protection to the lives of American citizens and security io American property, 
the Government of the United States should not interfere in the internal affairs of 
Mexico, but allow the Mexicans to settle their own troubles in their own way. 

* * * * * * * 


There must be no war of conquest. A war of conquest would be an internaticnal 
crime. Jam opposed to the invasion of Mexico for the sake of conquest. Sucha policy 
in my judgment, is contrary to the patriotic sentiments of nine-tenths of our people 
and gives the lie to our declarations for peace and for closer commercial relations with 
our sister Republics on the Western Hemisphere. 

What will Latin America think of the great Republic if it ruthlessly invades the 
territory of a friendly but distracted sister Republic for the sake of conquest, and 
forcibly takes away a part of her domain? 


Our sphere of world influence by victue of the Monroe doctrine is essentially on the 
Western Hemisphere. In order to make that influence beneficent and in the true 
interest of civilization, we must have the respect, the good will, and the friendship 
of our sister Republics, and we certainly can not do so if we take advantage of the 
slightest pretext to despoil their countries. 
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HE Butverin of the Pan American Union has much pleasure in 
welcoming Senor Dr. Julio Betancourt, the newly accredited 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the 
Republic of Colombia to the United States. Dr. Betan- 

court was officially received by President Taft at the White House on 
Tuesday, June 25, 1912. The keynote of the remarks made by the 
minister in presenting his credentials was a sincere expression of the 
hope for a continuance of the friendliest relations between the United 
States and Colombia. President Taft responded fittingly to the 
minister’s remarks. Dr. Betancourt said: 


Most Excetient Sir: After many years spent at various diplomatic posts in the 
service of my country, I regard it as a happy event in my career to be intrusted with 
the mission of representing Colombia near you, the worthy President of this great 
people, destined by God to establish in the world of Columbus the Christian democ- 
racy, which is justice applied to human relations of individuals as well as of State, 
be those the great and powerful or those whose only strength resides in the right. 

This most noble reign of justice was the supreme yearning of that immaculate hero 
who, after being first in the war of independence, was first in peace and is ever to be— 
for the glory of the United States—first in the hearts of his countrymen. 

The exercise of your honorable career, as also your chivalrous sentiments, have made 
it your habit, Most Excellent Sir, to be just. I know that in this historical mansion, 
in which floats the immortal spirit of George Washington, your thoughts and acts 
are bent on maintaining and furthering more and more the greatness of this powerful 
Nation, not through violence, which is repugnant to the noble instincts of mankind, 
but through the straight practice of justice, which guarantees true liberty and the 
peaceful and fruitful development of civilization. So will this grand people be able 
to continue, without yielding to dangerous deviations, on its march toward the pin- 
nacle of progress, until, in the ascending advance of the whole of our America, they 
reach the point of shifting the course of human civilization, for here, on this west” 
continent must rise the light that is to guide all the peoples of this globe to their 
higher destinies. 

Most Excellent Sir, for the firm cementation of the future relations between Colombia 
and the United States, my Government places full reliance in your high moral char- 
acter and in the endowments that mark you a true statesman and have won for you the 
esteem of the whole civilized world. 

You have set before all the nations, and particularly those of Latin America, the 
salutary example of sanctioning from your lofty political station arbitration as the 
means of adjusting all and any international differences. Wherefore I had not the 
slightest hesitancy about accepting the appointment tendered me to represent Co- 
lombia near your Government in my capacity of envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary as set forth in the credentials, which I have the honor to present to 
you, with my wishes for your well-being and that of the Nation over which you worthily 
preside. 
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On. receiving the minister’s credentials President Taft replied: 
D 


Mr. Minister: I am happy to receive as the accredited envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of Colombia near the Government of the United States a 
gentleman whose large experience in the diplomatic service of his Government so 
well fits him for the post and gives augury of the conduct of his mission in a manner 
that will satisfy both Governments. 

It has been very gratifying to me to listen to your words of recognition of the justness 
which has ever marked the course of the United States in its relations with other 
countries. Animated with sentiments like unto those which moved my predecessors 
to deal-fairly with all, I shall endeavor in the future, as I have done in the past, to 
maintain between the United States and Colombia the most cordial relationship, 
and to remove in any proper way any differences between them which may now exist 
or may hereafter arise. You, Mr. Minister, interpret aright the attitude of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. This Government, in accordance with the practice of 
civilized nations, has never been lacking in submitting to impartial arbitration matters 
of controversy which in their nature lend themselves to such disposition. The same 
principles which have governed our conduct in the past will guide our action in the 
future. 

Having at heart the best interests of Colombia, I shall be very glad indeed to count 
upon your cooperation in the desirable aim of placing the relations of the one Gov- 
ernment with the other upon a firm and enduring foundation. 
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HE eighteenth annual sessions of the Lake Mohonk Conference 
on International Arbitration were held from May 15 to 17, 
1912, at Mohonk Lake, Ulster County, N. Y. A carefully 
prepared program was arranged for the various meetings 
and eminent speakers of international reputation addressed the 
attending delegates. The subjects discussed were selected after 
much deliberation and represented a wide range of topics of vital 
concern in the development of that great peace movement which it 
is planned to further by these conferences. As usual Pan America 
received its just share of consideration in the deliberations of this 
assembly, and two special addresses were delivered on specific phases 
of Latin-American interests. Sefior Dr. Salvador Castrilo, jr., En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Nicaragua to the 
United States, had for his subject ‘“‘ The Regeneration of Nicaragua,” 
and Mr. J. P. Santamarina, a noted authority on the Argentine 
Republic, spoke on Pan American International Arbitration. 

Dr. Castrillo briefly outlined conditions in Nicaragua during the 
past decades, and then speaking of his country’s efforts to rehabilitate 
its financial situation, said: 

In order to remedy these defects, we celebrated a convention or treaty with the 
Government of the United States, under the terms of which it agreed to take due 
note of all the provisions of a loan contract to be celebrated by us with American 
financiers; and if the contract is made along the lines set forth in the convention, it 
would have the approval of the United States; and, as we give the guarantee of our 
customshouses, the collector appointed by the Nicaraguan Government would have the 
support of our authorities, and in case the United States Government should consider 
it necessary it might also extend to him its protection. 

This convention or treaty is not contrary to, but is in harmony with, the spirit and 
principles of international law. It was not made with a purpose of benefiting special 
interests nor of assisting solely my country. It is to the mutual advantage to both 
countries, as I trust I shall be able to point out. 

There is nothing extraordinary about this treaty. The United States, like any other 
Government, has the right, and is in duty bound, to protect American interests abroad, 
wherever and whenever it may be necessary. But the one thing is that, without 
such a convention, we shall be unable to obtain a loan on so favorable and equitable 
terms. 

The Minister here took occasion to speak of the court recently 
established by his Government for adjudicating commercial ques- 
tions arising between it and foreign powers, and then continued: 

The United States, by its position, its importance, its history, and its future, is the 
protector of our independence. By assuming that position I dare say it would result, 
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not only to our benefit, but also to its own defense and protection. But my country 
does not wish to take undue advantage of this situation. It desires to assist in the 
task of the United States; it wishes not only to give its good will but also its best 
effort to assist the United States in its glorious work. 

That is the reason why we wish to regenerate our country. We understand very 
well that the best way to help the task of the United States is to have a good consti- 
tutional and independent government, making rapid progress at home and maintaining 
good credit abroad. 

After a civil war such as we had two years ago it is impossible to avoid military 
influence and all the wrongs that follow in its train. You may probably have had 
such experience and may be able to appreciate that which follows. That is why 
even those who are victorious must abhor war, and more especially civil war, which 
brings so much unhappiness to countries whose hope for peace can only be 
found in the just and legal application of the constitution and law to all the people 
under all circumstances and at all times. 

Little by little civil government is established and good administration follows, 
and that is what Nicaragua is engaged in to-day. 

We say in Nicaragua, but we wish to include also all that portion of America near 
the Caribbean Sea. Everything that affects one of these countries is felt by the 
other. Once the Nicaraguan was very proud of his Government, his history, and his 
statesmen, just as now is the Costa Rican, in whose country, our sister Republic, 
order and peace have reigned for so very many years. At that time we were called 
the Switzerland of Central America. The beauty of the country, our lakes, rivers, 
and mountains, as well as our republican institutions and the dignity of our men, 
reminded one of that glorious European nation, the cradle of liberty. 

* * * * * * * 

The help of the United States will assist also in avoiding international war between 
Central American countries, having the same origin and interests and which were 
united in the past and which will be, I hope, united in the future. That which is 
now regretable, the strong feeling of nationality and the emulation between them, 
will be in the future a great advantage. We will be then States as independent and 
proud as the States of this great federation, and the rivalry between us will be the 
cause of our progress and development. The self-government, the independence, and 
initiative of the States of this union will lead them in the same direction as the States 
of your great country. 

To help toward the peace, the regeneration and development of one of these coun- 
tries is to extend aid to all of them and to make possible their future union, which can 
be based solely on prosperity and peace. 

In conclusion, I think it is a Christian duty of the United States to assist countries 
who are not so fortunate and who, by reason perhaps of lack of political education, are 
a source of disturbance to the glory and future of the American continent and to which 
the United States are bound by reason of the Monroe Doctrine, one of the foundations 
of this Government, the extent of whose development it is impossible to foresee. 

The United States, now that the canal will soon open, would be preparing larger 
markets for its goods. Our principal towns on the Pacific side will be brought nearer 
the Atlantic ports of the United States and Europe by thousands of miles. Then the 
price of transportation will be reduced and competition with European goods will 
become easier and more advantageous to the merchants of the United States. Then 
the United States will become a greater export country, with a large merchant marine 
to send its surplus of goods to foreign countries. 

I think it is only just and proper that the United States should help Governments 
which honestly wish to reform the conditions of their countries and to establish order 
and a clean administration. To do so is worthy of the United States. 
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We have a country the two-thirds of which are almost unexplored. We have mines, 
woods, coffee, cacao, rubber, cotton, and cattle enough to provide food for all of Central 
America as well as for our export trade. We have almost all the products of the differ- 
ent zones of the world between the two seas; that is also true of the other Central 
American countries, 

I believe that the Panama Canal, which will be completed soon and which will 
benefit us so much, will be a great advertisement and bring to our country the tide of 
emigration. People will learn that life is easy and pleasant in our country, the land 
readily cultivated, and that the financial gains from the exportation of products will be 
more than satisfactory. 

The comfortable travel and the great attraction of the canal will bring emigration to 
our countries, people who will develop our resources. Then we shall need more 
machinery and everything that may be called a manufactured article, for such develop- 
ment will naturally bring about a greater importation of American goods. 

Then it will be seen that we have mutually benefited by the regeneration of my 
country. That is what I hope my remarks have made plain. 
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Fortescue, of the Pan American Union staff, delivered before 
the convention of the National Association of Credit Men, 
at Boston, Mass., June 26, 1912. 


‘*Via Panama!’’ I give you the password that will open a great new-found field 
of trade to the American business man. In time this phrase will have become so 
familiar to us that it will fail in any way to stir the imagination. Yet the two words 
are of momentous import. They measure the world’s progress during 400 years and 
mark an event of more importance in the annals of industrial achievement than any 
other in history. The great dam which has checked and deflected the world’s trade 
currents will have been broken down, leaving free the passage to those lands so long 
too remote from us. 

* * * * * * * 


B are published extracts from an address by Granville 


We must review the results of the cutting of the canal with that largeness of vision 
which will enable us to comprehend its national and international importance. We 
must give deep thought to the future. We must analyze the consequences of the 
opening of the isthmian channel from every viewpoint. And to do this intelligently 
we must know the canal, so I do not hesitate to say it is the duty of each and every 
citizen of the United States, who can afford the time and money, to visit Panama and, 
in the words of that trite business axiom, ‘‘do it now.”’ 

Every American who visits the Canal Zone returns full of enthusiasm and patriotism; 
enthusiasm for the vast possibilities that will come to this Nation when the canal is 
completed, and patriotism born of a just pride that this epochal achievement is the 
work of American brains and American dollars. If I had my way, United States 
transports would carry cargoes of public-school children to the Zone until all the future 
citizens of this country would have had the opportunity of seeing for themselves this 
work of evolution in the progress of the United States. 

* * * * * * * 


To receive the correct impression of what we Americans are doing in the way of 
altering the geography of the world the Canal Zone must be visited within six months. 
Later, much of the stupendous construction work will have been completed, and when 
the waters of Gatun Lake feed into the locks an area now alive with intensive energy 
will become again the brooding jungle. 

It is not possible te foretell with absolute certainty what effect the Panama passage 
will have upon present trade routes, still we can foresee three very important modi- 
fications of the world’s currents of commerce; first, that affecting shipping between 
near Europe and the Far East; second, that affecting trade between the east and west 
coasts of the United States; and, third, the creating of through shipping routes between 
eastern North America and western South America. 

I don’t see now just how we American business men are going to make anything on 
that near Europe and Far East trade proposition. We will have to take a credit of 
altruism and be contented. It isa worthy indication of the unselfishness of the canal 
conception that the greater material benefits at present go to our European cousins. 

The trade between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts is a matter entirely different in 
aspect, however. Here is our own exclusive, legitimate field. A combination, not of 
circumstances alone and not a ‘‘good”’ combination, has in the past made the east and 
west coast trade of the United States an impossibility via Panama. Now this is all 
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changed. Already there has been a remarkable increase in business between New 
York and San Francisco across the isthmus. 

The freight figures from the Panama Railroad books show us that in 1905, 349,989 
tons was the total carried, while on 1911 it was approximately 500,000 tons, a long step 
forward, and this in spite of the many handicaps under which Panama freight is han- 
dled at the present time, such as inadequate dockage, transportation by night alone, 
and the preference given canal supply shipments. 

It is not expedient for me to analyze the possibilities of the coast to coast trade, save 
in very general terms. There are so many factors bearing upon the success of new 
ventures that it would be a brave man, or avery foolish one, whoattempted to lay down 
hard and fast rules for undertakings of this nature. Each individual will have to 
inform himself as thoroughly as possible in reference to the conditions and circum- 
stances that affect his specific business, and then to subject this advance information 
to the acid test of the question: ‘‘Will it pay?” 

* * * * * * * 

If we, the people of the United States, are to profit to the fullness of our accom- 
plishment, each citizen, no matter what his predilection or prejudice, must ask 
himself and answer the question, ‘‘What does the canal mean to me?” 

* * * * * * * 


Now, let us study the effects of the eastern North America and western South 
America current of commerce, This current will sweep along our coast from Maine 
to Mexico, eddy among the Caribbean Isles, pass through Panama, then become a 
flood of trade that will wash the west coast of the southern continent. You see how 
far-reaching in effect this new trade route will be. 

IT am perhaps wrong in classifying it as a new trade route, for, as a matter of history, 
it is one of the oldest tracks that commerce has followed since the discovery of this 
continent. It is the identical route, save for its northern branch, that served Spain 
when that country enjoyed a monopoly of the larger part of American business. 
The enormous wealth that poured across the Isthmus bound for the coffers of the King 
of Spain can not be even approximately calculated. We know, however, that 
because of it the Iberian nation was the foremost of the world, enjoying a period of 
success which it has never since equaled. 

And Panama flourished extraordinarily, despite fever, plague, and execrable 
climate. A great fair lasting 40 days was an annual event which attracted merchants 
from every quarter of the then known globe. 

The fame of wealth of that little section of what we now call Panama was such that 
it was known as Castilla del Oro—Castle of Gold. 

I do not hesitate to prophesy a repetition of history that will bring the Caribbean 
countries again to the very forefront as commercial nations. The map shows us that 
these islands and the adjacent shores all line the high road of the world’s traffic of the 
future. Three of the great staples—sugar, coffee, and cotton—form the basis upon 
which will be built the big business of this section in the future as it was in the 
past. 

You can see how, in the natural course of events, an extensive inter-Colon and 
Caribbean shipping interest of much importance will develop. 

Ships from every sea must stay their courses at the canal; therefore, Panama will 
become a distributing point for the produce of all the adjacent countries. It behooves 
the United States merchant, banker, investor, or him whom we classify under the 
generic name “‘business man,’’ to study this coming trade development with the closest 
attention. And here we have the crux of the whole question—a careful study of 
the traffic that passes through Panama. I have referred in general terms to the 
chances of augmenting the coast-to-coast business of the United States. Now I will 
discuss an almost untouched field with which the Panama Canal will serve to place 
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us in direct communication. The Pacific Coast States of South America profit most 
from the joining of the oceans. These countries of great potential wealth have been 
living with their backs to the world, with their enormous resources lying fallow, while 
their more fortunate neighbors of the Atlantic seaboard have forged well ahead in 
industrial progress. But a new era is before them. 

Roughly, a ship steams 9,000 miles in going from Boston to Valparaiso to-day; 
when the canal is cut the all-water haul between the mentioned ports will be under 
5,000 miles, a saving of 4,000 miles, which, converted into dollars and cents, means a 
self-evident economy. 

* * * * * * * 

There is another phase of this discussion of the results attending the opening of the 
Panama passage than that concerned with trade relations. We people of the United 
States stand in a peculiar relationship with the peoples of the countries cf South 
America. Years ago this Nation became the trustee charged with guarding the 
liberty of our Latin-American neighbors against powerful and unscrupulous foes. 
The necessity for that trusteeship has, to all practical purposes, ceased to exist; 
yet there remains with us a moral obligation to aid and counsel the other nations of 
this continent whenever they call upon us. 

The Latin-American problem is a very complicated one. It is a problem that will 
demand much study from those who direct the destinies of this country in the near 
future. There must be evolved a new Pan American policy, and in the evolution 
of this new policy we citizens of this, the first established republic of the Western 
Hemisphere, owe a particular duty to the people of the other republics. 

This duty is to maintain an attitude of disinterested friendship in all our political 
relations with our neighbors. No matter what aggravating circumstances may arise, 
no matter how our motives may be misunderstood, we must commit no act or take no 
position that will lose us the confidence of the other Pan Americans. I grant that it is 
difficult for the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin to find the plane of mutual understanding, 
yet this can be done, if both races are scrupulous in their regard for each other’s point 
of view, and here is where the practical and the ideal should go hand in hand. In the 
course of time, communication with the Latin Americans will be much more simplified 
and we will be thrown in closer business relations with them; therefore, let us not begin 
our study of their way of thinking and mode of living in a spirit of hostile criticism. 
Theirs is a development that has little analogous to ours; therefore, it is to be expected 
that there will be much difference in the standards of the two races. When you take 
up the study of South America, do it with that openness of mind that will not lead you 
into error. Do not be misled by the grossly exaggerated reports of conditions in Latin 
American countries with which our daily press is filled. J am afraid that in a great. 
many cases the stories of ‘‘revolutions” are expanded in order to bring up the amount 
of ‘‘copy” and that they have very little foundation in fact. 

% * * * * * * 


In conclusion let me again urge upon you the importance of informing yourselves 
most thoroughly upon all the intricate effects, both economic and political, that will 
operate with the opening of the Panama passage. I have predicted that this work will 
revolutionize our present trade relations, and I am sure that it will also alter in many 
ways our political relations with the countries to the south of us. Let us then take heed 
against the time when this great change will be wrought. Now is the time we should 
prepare for Panama—and the future. 
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HE Southern Commercial Congress, with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., is an organization devoted particularly 
to promoting the interests of the following States: Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 

Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
The motto of the congress is: “‘For a greater 
Nation through a greater South.” Its work is 
therefore national in scope. It wishes to bring 
to the world a better knowledge of the advantages 
and opportunities of this section of the United 
States, and in this respect its scope is even 
international. 





mae HON. DUNCAN U. 
A convention is held annually in some city of FLETCHER, 


the South, but this does not limit the institution United States Senator from 


: : : Florida, who is President 
to being a congress with conventions only, _ of the Southern Commer- 


C : : cial Congress. 
because it is operating constantly by other 


means for the educational, industrial, and commercial development 
of the South and the Nation. The next convention will be held in 
Mobile, Ala., with reference especially to the early opening of the 
Panama Canal. 

Along the lines of activity in keeping with the 
above function the congress hopes to attract 
attention to Latin America in two ways. First, 
it is proposed to have the Republics of Latin 
America come into direct contact with the 
Southern Commercial Congress through the 
study of the international trade relations of all 
the countries, and through delegations to be 
ii present at the fifth annual convention in Mobile. 

HCE ONOD ae Second, it is planned to have in Washington, the 
RE 2a 6e a capital of the United States, installed by the 

Southern Commercial Republics of Latin America, permanent exhibits 

5 of their products (chiefly their exports), with 
maps, charts, and descriptive literature, in which the thousands 
of visitors to Washington from all parts of the world may find an 
object lesson of their material progress and prosperity, in the hall of 
the congress, while studying at the same time the products of the 16 
States forming the organization. , 
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The Republics of Latin America are taking steps toward the prep- 
aration of these exhibits, and thus have encouraged the officials of the 
congress, Senator Duncan U. Fletcher and Dr. C. J. Owens, managing 
directors. Already provision also for State exhibits in the congress 
building has been made, and some of the displays from the Southern 
States have been installed. 
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THE SOUTHERN BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Where it is planned to have the ae are of The Southern Commercial 

The plan of the congress to interest the Republics of Latin America 
has been approved by both the Department of State and the Pan 
American Union. Secretary Knox, of the former, and Director Gen- 
eral Barrett, of the latter, have both given hearty cooperation to the 
movement, as it is of course but one more of the many indications 
of the growing intimacy between all parts of the Western Hemisphere. 
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NCE again it is the sad duty of the BULLETIN to record in its 
columns the demise of several men who had distinguished 
themselves in the ranks of Latin American circles through 
their force of character, engaging personalities, breadth of 

mind, and fruitful endeavors. The sadness of this duty is, however, 
tempered in no small degree by the corresponding feelings of pleasure 
and satisfaction which are 
experienced in the ability 
to pay a fitting and final 
tribute to the memories of 
these sons of Pan America. 
While fleeting time continu- 
ally calls to rest certain 
members from all ranks and 
walks of life, and it 1s fre- 
quently difficult to fill the 
places left vacant, yet the 
increasing growth of interest 
in Latin America and the 
great possibilities which 
confront the active and 
energetic in those countries 
serve to produce, in large 
numbers, a class of men 
who are daily gaining for 
themselves distinct places 
in Pan American affairs. 
Trade and commerce, 
science and _ education, 
travel and pleasure are all 
supplying their quota to 
these ranks. Thus while 
the painful duty devolves 
upon us to include in this issue the portraits of four prominent men 
who have been removed from mundane activities, it is our pleasure 
to also include the photographs and biographical sketches of several 
who are rapidly winning important places in the ranks of commerce 
and science in various parts of Latin America. 

Ex-President Seftor Don Epuarpo Loprz pe RomaNa.—In the death 
on May 26, 1912, of ex-President Senor Don Eduardo Lopez de Ro- 
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mana, the Republic of Peru lost one of its most notable patriots and 
statesmen. Born in Arequipa, the son of one of the leading families in 
the land, Senor Lopez de Romana was educated in the universities of 
England, specializing in civil engineering. Later he was honored with 
associate membership in the Institute of Civil Engineering. He then 
returned to Peru, where he engaged in the practice of his chosen calling 
with marked success. His activity and ability in various directions 
brought him before the public eye and it was not long before his native 
city sent him to the Federal Congress. Here, as elsewhere, he became 
a leader, and upon the crea- 
tion of the portfolio of Min- 
ister of Fomento in Peru, 
the President proffered the 
post to Sefor Lopez de 
Romafia. The latter ac- 
cepted the position and built 
the department up to a point 
of unusual. prominence 
through his progressive 
ideas. His service in the 
President’s Cabinet soon 
brought him a name of 
national prominence, and, 
shortly after, he was fre- 
quently mentioned as a 
presidential possibility. 
This sentiment rapidly crys- 
tallized into fact and Sefor 
Romafia was chosen Presi- 
dent in 1899, serving until 
1903. His administration 
was peaceful, progressive, 
and in every way very cred- 
ADMIRAL JUAN JOSE LATORRE. itable. Both before and 
after his elevation to the 
Presidency, many important public works, including the present 
Arequipa water supply, were planned and supervised by him. His 
death is mourned by a wide circle of friends and associates throughout 
the Republic. 

Admiral Juan José Larorre.—The Republic of Chile was cast 
into deep mourning on July 9 when the news was received that the 
grand old naval hero, Admiral Juan José Latorre, had died. The 
venerable naval officer and statesman was living at his villa in Vina 
del Mar, Valparaiso, when it was found that he was suffering from blood 
poisoning, which soon caused his death. Admiral Latorre entered 
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the service of his country in 1858, as a naval officer, and for over 50 
years had served her faithfully and brilliantly, not only as a defender 
in times of strife, but as a counselor and statesman in times of peace. 
History recounts in glowing terms the victory which he gained as 
commander of the Cochrane against the Huascar, the first battle 
between modern ironclads, during the early difficulties with neighbor- 
ing countries. And it is interesting to note that this same hero of 
the sea, as minister of foreign affairs nearly 20 years later, negotiated 
an important protocol 
with the country which he 
opposed in earlier years. 
Senor ALEJANDRO GAR- 
LAND, student, writer, and 
authority on political and 
commercial topics, died at 
Lima, Peru, on June 11, 
1912, at the age of 70. 
When 10 years old he 
went to Germany to be 
educated and returned to 
his native country after 
eight years of absence. 
While quite young, Sefor 
Garland displayed an un- 
usual aptitude for writing, 
and his abilities in this 
direction were soon recog- 
nized. In 1879 he was 
named member of the first 
commission appointed to 
adjust pending questions 
with Chile. This incited 
his interest in. the other 
American republics, and 
he soon began to study 
their history and affairs. 
In 1896 he came to the United States as delegate to the commercial 
congress held in Philadelphia, and in 1904 he again visited this 
country to represent Peru at the St. Louis World’s Fair. Sefior Gar- 
land was equally prominent in the social and economic activities of 
Peru. He was a director in the water and gas works, president of the 
National Society of Mining, member of the Geographic Societyof Lima, 
and also interested in public charities, ete. Although Sefior Garland 
contributed a great many books and articles on the political, historical, 
and commercial development of Peru, he is best known to the English- 
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speaking world through his work entitled ‘‘Peru in 1906,” which was 
published in English and Spanish. 

Senor Don EutoGgio DELGADO.—1 he great cause of Pan Americanism 
lost a noble adherent in the death of Sefior Don Eulogio Delgado, who 
died recently on his estate Nana, near Lima, Peru. Sefior Delgado 
was one of the most distinguished of Peruvian engineers, and served as 
minister of the treasury under General Caceres from 1890 to 1892. 
Public spirited in the true sense of the word, he was conspicuously 
identified with almost every improvement of a public nature that has 
been carried out in that 
city in the past 50 years. 
To Sefior Delgado belongs 
the honor and distinction 
of being the first South 
American to ever graduate 
and receive a degree from 
a university in the United 
States, and justly proud 
has he always been of this 
unique position. He com- 
pleted a regular course at 
Harvard University, pur- 
suing studies at the Law- 
rence Scientific School, 
from which he received the 
degree of bachelor of sci- 
ence in the memorable 
class of 1858. He was the 
last survivor of that class. 
Records show that other 
prominent South Ameri- 
cans have attended col- 
leges in the United States, 
= as President Errazuriz of 
SENOR DON EULOGIO DELGADO. Chile, who studiediaren 
Georgetown University, 
1850-51, and minister of public works Luis A. Huergo, of Argentina, 
who attended St. Mary’s Academy, Maryland, but Sefor Delgado was 
the first South American to actually complete his course and to formally 
graduate from Harvard University. Senor Delgado was for many 
years the head of the Associated Charities of Lima and always took 
a deep interest in the social betterment of the masses. At his death 
he bequeathed his entire fortune to charity. In appreciation of this 
noble bequest the people throughout Peru are now subscribing for a 
sculptured likeness of him to be placed in the Hall of Beneficence. 
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Mr. W. MorGan SuusteEr, who has recently come to world-wide fame 
through his courageous stand in the matter of monetary reforms in 
Persia, has been engaged by the National City Co. of New York as 
agent and organizer of banking business throughout Latin America. 
The men behind this new company are identical with the management 
of the National City Bank of New York, and their engaging the former 
treasurer general of Persia in this capacity is indeed significant. It 
means that finally the investment branch of the commercial develop- 
ment of Latin America is 
to receive the considera- 
tion which it merits from 
the United States finan- 
clers. 

Mr. Shuster is by birth 
a Washingtonian, and has 
received much of his train- 
ing as a public official. 
Beginning in the Cuban 
customs service in 1898, 
Mr. Shuster was after- 
wards appointed collector 
of customs at Manila, 
which post he held from 
1901-1906. The experi- 
ence thus gained made it 
fitting that he be selected 
as a member of the Philip- 
pine Commission. In this 
capacity he took up the 
special work of secretary 
of public instruction, 
which post he held during 
most of the period of the 
reorganization of the er Rea Cra Rate 

A : i Who is now traveling through South America studying the 
public -school service in possibilities for developing United States banking interests 
the Philippines. The ae 
more recent account of Mr. Shuster’s activities are matters of public 
knowledge. 

The determination of the National City Co. to make an active 
campaign in the Latin American banking field is the outcome of a 
movement which began some three years ago, to bring about closer 
relations, both commercial and financial, between the United States 
and the Republics to the south of this country. The Pan American 
Union has been especially active in this matter. 

The National City Co. has been organized with the object of even- 
tually bringing about the extension of American. banking facilities to 
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meet the needs of United States merchants and others doing business 
throughout Latin America. 

The company already has become largely interested in these 
countries, having invested heavily in the bonds of the State of Sao 
Paulo, the great coffee-producing district of Brazil; also it holds 
bonds of the Argentine Republic, municipal bonds of Lima, Peru, as 
well as similar securities of Costa Rica and Haiti. 

The entrance of this company into the Latin American field is per- 
haps epoch making in the history of banking in the Western Hemi- 

~ sphere. It marks the first 
step in the plan looking to 
a close financial relation- 
ship between this country 
and the other nations of 
the Pan American Union. 

Mr. Shuster deserves 
warm congratulations upon 
his appointment to a posi- 
tion of such vast possibil- 
ities, and there can be no 
doubt but that his work will 
lead to positive results in 
forwarding American com- 
mercial expansion and in- 
directly promoting the Pan 
American cause. 

JOHN NELSON WISNER, 
the recently appointed 
commissioner of fisheries of 
Uruguay, was born at Mar- 
tinsburg, West Virginia, 
and was educated in the 
private and public schools 
of that city, and later at 
Potomac Seminary, Mer- 
cersburg Academy, and 
Bag emnectsdirsin tne alles See Baru! 1 remind ee 

Uruguay. College. 

Young Wisner’s father was a lawyer and editor, and in assisting 
him in his work the young man gained valuable practical experience 
along;these,lines. Office work, however, for the vigorous and ener- 
geticj young nature lover had but little attraction, and he became 
very much interested in the study of natural history and particularly 
with that branch dealing with aquatic life and the culture of fish, 
This natural inclination soon led to temporary employment under 
the United States Fish Commission, in connection with the fish- 





JOHN NELSON WISNER, 
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culture operations on the Susquehanna River and Chesapeake Bay. 
A little later he was sent to the far West to prosecute his studies and 
labors at Little White Salmon Station, Washington, and at Clacka- 
mas Station, Oregon. His work was under the supervision of such 
experts as Capt. J. W. Collins, of Massachusetts; Alexander Jones, 
of Maryland; W. F. Hubbard; and S. A. Downing. 

His first permanent appointment under the United States Fish 
Commission was received January 17, 1899. In June of the same 
year, after successfully passing an examination as to his qualifica- 
tions, he was appointed field superintendent, and a little later took 
charge of the work on the Columbia River. The next year he was 
recalled to take charge of the operations on the Susquehanna River 
and head of Chesapeake Bay, where he established the second highest 

record ever made for suc- 


cessful work. 

From this time the 
sphere of his activities was 
only limited by the neces- 
sities of the bureau. While 
in charge at Washington, 
D.C., of the operations at 
Fish Lake Station, he was 
still directing the work on 
the Pacific coast. 

In June, 1903, he was 
appointed member of the 
Special Alaska Salmon 
Commission, as the repre- 
sentative of the Division of 
Fish Culture of the United 

See ie States Government. In 

United States Consul at San José, Costa Rica. this work a thorou oh 

study of the salmon-bearing streams of Alaska, of all known hatch- 
eries, laws pertaining thereto, etc., was prosecuted. 

After the completion of this work Mr. Wisner was directed to 
undertake special work for the Division of Scientific Inquiry, which 
he performed with his usual success. 

Later he was again recalled to Washington and served in the 
capacity of acting assistant of the Division of Fish Culture, having 
charge of all the fish-cultural work of the bureau throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. Wisner’s enthusiasm and love for the work was recognized by 
the higher officials of the bureau, and as a consequence he was given 
unusual training and opportunities for the prosecution of his work. 

46435—Bull. 1—12——9 
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‘ When the Uruguayan Government concluded to secure the services 


of an expert to establish the new department of fisheries in that 
progressive country, careful search for the right man was made. 
Among the score or more of applicants, many of whom enjoy national 
reputations in this line of scientific work, the officials who bore the 
responsibility of the selection decided upon Wisner, and he was 
offered the position under a three years’ contract, at a salary a little 
in excess of $5,000 per year. He accepted, and, taking his charming 
young wife and little son to his new field of action, is now engaged 
in this work, and from late 
accounts is making a pro- 
nounced success. 

SAMUEL T. LEE is the 
United States consul at San 
Jose, Costa Rica, having 
been appointed to that 
position on May 31, 1909. 
Born in Leeds, England, 
May 30, 1876, he was ad- 
mitted to citizenship at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., in 1899. 
Mr. Lee attended the pub- 
lic and high schools at Ann 
Arbor, and later entered 
the University of Virginia. 
He then read law for a 
while, giving up his studies 
to enlist during the Spanish- 
American War. On Sep- 
tember 17, 1900, Mr. Lee 
was appointed clerk and 
translator in the War De- 

WILBERT L. BONNEY, partment, stationed at Ma- 

United States Consul at San Luis Potosi, State of San Luis nila, Ves Ls, and then trans- 

Potosi, Mexico. 

ferred to the Bureau of Edu- 

cation at Manila. Faithful service won for him a promotion to division 

s uperintendent of schools for Oriental Negros. After two years in this 

capacity he resigned and was soon appointed to the position of chief of 

the record division, department of police and prisons, Canal Zone. The 

next year Mr. Lee accepted a position as clerk in the Department of 

State at Washington, and on August 15, 1907, he was appointed, after 

due examination, United States consul at Nogales, Mexico, and then 

transferred to his present post at San Jose. He was also detailed as 

vice consul at Bluefields, Nicaragua, on special duty, September 7, 
1910, to May 17, 1911. 
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Wicsert L. Bonney, the United States consul at San Luis Potosi, 
State of San Luis Potosi, Mexico, was born in Fairmont, Minn., May 
20, 1872. He attended the public schools of that place and gradu- 
ated from the local high school at the age of 17. He then entered 
Hamline University at St. Paul, Minn., and after a regular four-year 
course was graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 
During his educational period Mr. Bonney succeeded in making his 
own way through the schools and college by his ability as a steno- 
graphic reporter. Upon graduation from college he entered a 
Minneapolis bank as correspondent. In the fall of 1895 he sailed to 
Germany and matriculated at Leipzig University for special work in 
economics and philosophy. After one year he returned to this country 
and engaged in various capacities in commercial houses and in the 
real-estate business. He then entered the Government service in the 
engineers’ office of the War Department; here he was promoted through 
the various grades and, after due examination, was appointed United 
States consul at San Luis Potosi, Mexico, on June 24, 1910. 
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66 N American Adventure in Brazil—A Search for Gold that led 5,500 Miles, to 


the Sources of the Amazon, up the Riberao Rapids, through the Jungle, 

across the Pampas, and down the Paraguay,’’ by Alexander P. Rogers, an 
article which appeared in the April number of World’s Work, is an entertaining 
record of a remarkable journey, from Para, Brazil, to Buenos Aires, Argentina, across 
the very heart section of South America. Mr. Rogers made the journey in search of 
gold, the same lure which led a Portuguese adventurer over this trail as long ago as 
1768. The author contrasts the conditions of traveling that prevailed in those past 
years with the circumstances attending the same voyage to-day. The difference 
measures much of the progress of the world since the eighteenth century. A very 





Photograph by Alexander P. Rogers, courtesy of ‘‘ The World’s Work.” 


CREW MAKING READY TO HAUL THE BOAT OVER THE RAPIDS. 


Where the water was too shallow and the current too swift to pole upstream. 


remarkable feature of the trip was that all but 180 miles of traveling was by water. 
This gives us a fair idea of the extraordinary fluvial system of eastern South America. 


Mr. Rodgers’ journey approximated in length the distance coastwise from Maine 
to Seattle by way of Panama. 


An indication of how the latest developments of civilization are invading the 
most hidden places of the jungles is shown by the fact of the existence of the steam 
engine and the wireless telegraph at the very headwaters of the Amazon. Here, 


where the Madeira-Mamoré Railroad is building, will be found the latest mechanical 
inventions. 


But it was after leaving the line of the nearly completed railroad that Mr. Rodgers 
faced much the same difficulties that confronted his Portuguese predecessors. His 
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description of the passage of the rapids is thrilling, while his hunting adventures 
that were interfered with by the biting ants throw a light on the hindrances to sport. 


When the Madeira-Mamoré Railroad is in operation the trains will occupy | day 
in the journey that our explorer covered in 35. 


The gold mine was finally reached and here were found works of an astonishing 
character, indicating that the first miners had considerable metallurgical knowledge. 


After a thorough investigation of the property, Mr. Rodgers decided to continue 
to the upper branches of the Paraguay, from whence he could take a steamer and 
arrive eventually in Buenos Aires. He thus completed 5,500 miles of travel over 
little known country, and, according to his statement, accomplished it all within four 
months. 


‘Tropical Sunlight,’’ a thoroughly lucid paper by Dr. Paul C. Freer, late director 
of the bureau of science, Manila, appears in The Popular Science Monthly for June. 





Photograph by Alexander P. Rogers. courtesy of **The World’s Work.” 


OVERBOARD TO GET UPSTREAM BY SHEER FORCE. 


Ascending the Riberao Rapids on the Madeira River. where the native boatmen 
perform thrilling feats in the hazardous work of climbing the torrent. 


With the ever-increasing invasion of the tropics by the Caucasian, the question of 
insolation assumes greater importance. The effects of the sun’s rays upon the white 
people working in the lands adjacent to the equator is a factor which will deter- 
mine whether this section of the globe shall be opened to European emigration. 
Dr. Freer, after some original experiments of great interest, arrives at conclusions 
greatly at variance with accepted ideas. First, he calls our attention to the common 
error of generalizing in discussing tropical climates. He says: 

It can readily be understood that a place recognized to be within the tropics, may, by reason of its prox- 
imity to the sea, its altitude, relation to mountain chains, and other natural surroundings, have a climate 
so modified that the actual sunlight may have less influence than in localities which may. be situated upon 
the borders or even within the temperate zones. Another factor influencing local conditions may be the 


color of the soil and the resulting modification of the intensity of the heat rays coming from it, because 
the radiation from the soil is of importance. 
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In other words, pronounced differences may be found between the climates of two places in the tropics 
which may geograpaically be close together, as may readily be seen by comparing the meteorological 
data from Alexandria, Cairo, and Aswan, in Egypt. 

From data obtained from points as widely separated as Manila, Washington, Hono- 
lulu, Kuala Lumpur (in the Straits Settlements) and Khartoum, Egypt, it is con- 
cluded that the difference of climate of these places is not due to geographical loca- 
tion, but is purely a meteorological phenomena. Washington showed a maximum 
of photocatalytic action of the sun equal to the maximum of Manila, indicating that 
there are days when the climates of the two cities are practical identical. 


By far the most astonishing studies made by Dr. Freer and his colleagues were those 
dealing with the temperatures of white, brown, and black skinned people exposed to 
the sun: 


Skin temperatures of men in this climate in the shade under normal conditions, as measured by our 
apparatus, vary within the extreme limits of 31° to 34° C. On exposure to the sun these temperatures 
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“WIRELESS” IN THE BRAZILIAN JUNGLE AT PORTO VELHO. 


Capable of talking 500 miles to Manaos. Also part of the Madeira-Mamoré Railroad being completed 
around the Riberao Rapids by North American contractors. 


rise rapidly on the sunny side, but as soon as the human subject begins to sweat, even slightly, the tem- 
perature begins to fall, and with muscular exertion may be as low as 31-33°C. If the subject is at rest the 
skin temperatures do not fall as rapidly, but after 1 hour they may be the same as at the beginning of 
the experiment or even more than a degree lower. In going over our long series of figures we found that 
50 minutes of exposure caused no practical rise over the temperatures after the first 10 minutes in white 
men and in Malays. 

The comparison showed but little difference between the white and the Malay, the difference, if any, 
being in favor of the latter, but a negro, in a series of observations, exposed to the sun at the same time as a 
blond European and a brown Igorot, showed a higher skin temperature by 1°.45 than the Caucasian. At 
the end of the experiment the final temperatures were decidedly against the negro, slightly against the 
Tagalog, and in favor of the white skin. Therefore, so far as they have gone, our experiments seem to show, 
as regards rise in temperature upon exposure to the sun, that the white and brown skins are about equal, 
with a slight factor in favor of the white, but that in the case of the very dark-skinned negro the temper- 
ature, on exposure, reaches a decidedly higher point than it does with either of the others. 


All of which would seem to prove that the white man will stand the sun with less 
inconvenience than the negro. 
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Naturally there are other factors which will determine the health of those who 
emigrate to the Tropics, but these experiments show that the Caucasian need fear little 
from the sun, especially if he take the precaution to avoid its direct rays. 


‘‘Panama Canal Regulation of Commerce,’’ by Lewis Nixon, in the January number 
of The Editorial Review is an interesting discussion of the necessity of establishing 
regulations as to tolls and other details of operation of the canal. 

Mr. Nixon advances a strong argument in favor of discriminatory tolls favoring 
American shipping and takes the position that if there is any inhibition of such a course 
in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty it should be abrogated. According to his view: 

While the Hay-Pauncefote treaty can only by great twisting be construed to mean any more than equal 


and uniform treatment of the ships of other nations in their use of it, my obiection to it is upon the score of 
violation of national sovereignty; for so long as it continues in existence we acknowledge two masters for 
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RUBBER AWAITING SHIPMENT. 


Each of these balls of “smoked” crude rubber weighs about 75 pounds, and is worth 
$1.25 a pound, so that several thousands of dollars’ worth appear in the picture. 
Mr. Rogers passed many such piles lying in the jungle, unprotected except for 
the owner’s marks stamped upon each piece. 


the Canal Zone, and as a self-respecting nation we should, if it ever be quoted against us, take steps for its 
immediate abrogation. 
Supporting this contention he says: 


The Constitution from time to time has been amended and many laws changed. Is there anything about 
a treaty which makes it more sacred than our Constitution and laws, so that it must not be changed even 
though its workings are neither just nor equitable to one of the parties. Of course not, so long as the law 
of nations or precedents are followed in making changes. Treaties of peace and amity are not made for a 
term of years, as it would be absurd for nations to say they would remain on good terms for a limited time 
and then go to war. So to be terminated they must be abrogated. 

Numerous instances where treaties and conventions between this and other nations 
have been abrogated are cited, and as proof that this is general usage and custom of 


nations he quotes from several conventions in which provision is made for abrogation. 


Supporting his contention that we have the right to prefer our own vessels he quotes 
no less eminent authority than the great constitutional lawyer, George F. Edmunds, 
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who said at a hearing before the Committee on Commerce of the Senate of the Fifty- 
sixth Congress: 

Weare in the attitude of being able, without any breach of treaty obligations, to resort to discrimination 
in respect of our vessels and commerce after giving the requisite notice and after the lapse of time referred to. 


Mr. Nixon concludes his argument with the following characteristic and striking 
paragraph: 
Must the United States hesitate to reform a ruinous policy in deference to foreign sentiment? The only 


appeals against asserting our rights on the oceans are appeals to cowardice, and the only arguments are 
foreign arguments. 
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Courtesy of ‘* Popular Mechanics.’ 


ELECTRIC TOWING LOCOMOTIVES ON PANAMA CANAL LOCKS. 


Showing how ships will be towed through the locks of the Panama Canal. The central rail shown in the 
illustration is the rack rail, and the power rail is located at one side of the track in an open conduit. 


‘‘Atocsayco”’ is the title of a leading article in the Inca Chronicle (Lima, Peru). 
As usual, this number of this valuable little magazine is full of lively and inter- 
esting information relative to Peru’s remarkable development, and the article which 
describes the hacienda with the above poetic name is another instance of the Inca 
Chronicle’s excellent methods of letting the world know something of the wonderful 
diversity of Peru’s resources. 

“ Atocsayco’’ is an immense sheep ranch—one of the first experiments on a large 
scale in the establishment of the wool industry in the country. It is located 11 miles 
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west of Junin Station and about 30 miles north of Oroya, at an elevation of 14,000 feet. 
According to this article, Duncan Fox & Co. began experimenting with sheep raising 
in 1905, and the result at present is a magnificent ranch of over 109,000 acres, or nearly 
160 square miles, with about 150 miles of wire fencing inclosing 36,000 sheep. The 
average yield of wool per sheep is about 5 pounds, and this wool commands a fancy 
price in the market because it is long staple. It is said to be the only wool shipped from 
Peru unwashed. The shearing takes place between November and January each year, 
about 2,000 sheep being sheared per day. 

Most of the sheep are crossbred from native ewes and imported rams. Experiments 
with several of the finer breeds have led the owners to regard the crossing of the native 
with the Romney Marsh as giving the best all-around results as to hardiness and pro- 
ductiveness, and only recently 60 fine pure-bred rams of this strain have been imported. 
The sheep are out on the range all the time, the climate being so mild no shelters need 
be erected. The pasturage, the only subsistence needed, is surprisingly good and 
the ranch is hilly and well watered. The sheep are remarkably free from disease, 
attributable, according to this article, to the fact that no flies exist at this altitude. 

The splendid results obtained by the owners of “ Atocsayco”’ show that the elevated 
portions of Peru are remarkably well adapted to the raising of sheep with a maximum 
of productiveness at a minimum of expense. These advantages need only be known 
to the world to have the sheep industry added to the many other wealth-producing 
resources of this favored land of the Incas. 


The Central Railway of Peru is another informative and well-illustrated article 
in the Inca Chronicle which deals with the history of the remarkable feat of railway 
engineering begun by Henry Meiggs, a typical Yankee, in 1869 and completed 24 
years later. This was the first railway to cross the Andes, and at Morococha reaches 
an altitude of 15,865 feet above sea level. The wonderful scenic beauty, the zigzag 
principle by which the ascent is made, and many interesting details are entertainingly 
told in a style that is forceful and pleasing, as the following excerpts may show: 

On, on, and on, ever upward, stretch the gleaming metals. Along the edge of precipices, over bridges that 
seem almost suspended in the air and so high above the foaming torrent that we wonder how they were 
ever built. Outofa tunnel you are suddenly whisked onto a high bridge; your eyes, blinking in the sudden 
light, catch a momentary glimpse of the river far beneath, when, bang! you are drawn into another tunnel, 
in whose grateful darkness you recover your breath sufficiently to ask the conductor, who tells you that the 
bridge over which you have just passed is called ‘‘Infiernillo’”’ (the lesser hell). * * * 

At Casapalea we are close to the snow-covered mountains we have had in sight so long. The walls of the 
gorge rise from two to five thousand feet above the valley of the river and are covered with snow the greater 
part of the time. The whiteness comes as a pleasing relief from the livid walls of granite among which we 
have been traveling all day. Titanic, monstrous—adjectives fail one to express the impression received 
from these masses of rock torn from their comfortable beds in the ocean by some long-forgotten convulsion 
of nature and flung toward the sky to become the backbone of a continent. Ages since that icy pinnacle 
you see yonder was the cradle of a shellfish. Eons ago forgotten animals of the reptilian age basked them- 
selves in the sun on that ledge which now towers above our heads, but was then peeping timidly above 
the surface of the waves, while the rest of the continent on which we now reside lay miles below. 


The cost of this road was about $185,000 (United States currency) per mile, and the 
almost incredible obstacles which Meiggs overcame and the final successful manage - 
ment of the enterprise, which has made it a very profitable piece of railway property, 
are all described in the article and make it instructive as well as entertaining. 


Tungsten; What It Is, Where It Is Found, and What It Is Used For, by E. C. 
Voorheis, mining operator, Sutter Creek, Cal., is a very instructive article in the 
June number of the Pacific Gas and Electric Magazine. Mr. Voorheis is an expert 
mineralogist and the owner of the Atolia mine in San Bernardino County, Cal.,which 
supplies the General Electric Co. with large quantities of this ore which has given 
to the world the latest and best filament for incandescent lamps. 

From this article we learn that tungsten is a metallic element which owes its name 
and discovery to a Swedish mariner who discovered it in 1781. The name is a com- 
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bination of the two Swedish words—tung meaning heavy, and sten stone—‘‘heavy- 
stone” being the appropriate name selected by the discoverer. Argentina and the 
United States are the two countries which furnish the greater portion of the supply 
used in the Western Hemisphere, and its value to modern civilization can hardly be 
estimated. 

The principal use of tungsten is to harden steel and to make filaments for electric 
lamps. It is always found in combination with some mineral substance. When in 
combination with oxygen it is known as tungstite; with calcium as scheelite; with 
iron as febrite; with manganese as hubernite; and with iron and manganese as wolf- 
ramite. Some idea as to the value of this metal to present civilization may be had 
from the following two paragraphs taken from Mr. Voorheis’s article: 


The tool steel of the present day is nearly all tungsten steel, having from 8 to 20 per cent metallic tung- 
sten mixed with the steel in its manufacture. It is called by some “‘self-hardening steel,’’ for the reason 
that the steel does not have to be tempered, because with the addition of the metallic tungsten it tempers 
itself. When heated to a cherry red and allowed to cool, the steel attains its maximum hardness and 
can be used by machinists for lathe-cutting tools or for drills, and all kiads of machinist’s tools can be run 
at a much greater speed and can do four times the work that can be done with ordinary steel, simply 
because the machine can be run four times as fast and not take the temper out of the steel, as the temper 
is not drawn when the tool gets very hot, like it is in ordinary steel. 

The saving effected to the consumer in the use of tungsten amounts to several hundred million dollars 
per annum. A specific instance is mentioned by Mr. Hess, of the United States Geological Survey, who 
states that the president of one of the large automobile manufacturing companies advises him that if there 
were no such thing as high-speed or tungsten steel the cost of each automobile would be $200 higher. 

Dr. W. R. Whitney, of the General Electric Co., estimates that the saving to the consumer in the intro- 
duction of tungsten lamps is about $240,000,000 per annum. Z 

Tungsten and its salts are used for making cotton fabrics fireproof, for winding electric furnaces, and 
for use in the apparatus employed for the utilization of Roentgen rays. 


As to its advantage to the light consumer, Mr. Voorheis says: 


It is estimated in some instances that an increase of 1,000 per cent in value to the consumer is obtained 
by the use of tungsten lamps, as, in 1885, with the old carbon lamp with a rate of 25 cents per kilowatt- 
hour, you could obtain 800 candle-hours, but in 1911, with a rate of 10 cents per kilowatt-hour, the lamp 
efficiency is increased to 8,000 candle-hours. 


The Health of Cuba, by Dr. E. B. Barnet, Habana, in the May number of the 
Cuba Review, should be read by those who share in the prevailing opinion that con- 
ditions in the countries immediately south of the United States are extremely unhealth- 
ful. We quote the following paragraphs as bearing on this rather important question: 


According to the official census, prepared by the Department of Government, the population of the 
Republic of Cuba, on June 30, 1910, reached 2,220,278, a figure which may be considered below the real 
number, on account of the increase which immigration and natality produce, but which increase has not 
been fully estimated, because it has not been possible as yet to obtain a complete registration of these 
two sources of growth of the population. 

The annual death rate of 15.31 continues to keep Cuba at the head of the two countries which have the. 
lowest mortality in the world, with an increase in favor of the native population, comparing the figures 
of births and deaths, of 42,862 inhabitants. 

Smallpox and yellow fever, which formerly were the greatest scourges of the island, have been practi. 
cally eradicated, there having been no cases for a number of years. 


As regards malaria, Dr. Barnet said: 


It is possible to affirm absolutely that malaria no longer exists in the city of Habana, and that each 
year the cases in other parts of the island become rarer. Dr. Le Roy has been able to prove that in 1900 the 
deaths in Cuba from malaria reached 4,107, a figure which has been steadily decreasing to 617 in the year 
1910 for the entire Republic. 

Importance of Mexico as a Petroleum Producer is the title of one of the leading 
articles in the Mining and Engineering World of June 22,1912. It is by W. D. Horna- 
day and gives detailed account of many of the leading companies which are exploiting 
the great oil fields of Mexico. The rapid growth of this industry in the country is 
shown by the following paragraph: 


It is estimated that the wells already bored would have an aggregate production of approximately 
80,000,000 barrels per year if they were opened up to their full capacity. Owing to the fact that there are 
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lacking transportation facilities and established markets for Mexican oils, only a comparatively small part 
of the available production is being utilized at this time. However, plans are being rapidly matured for 
disposing of not only the present available supply, but of whatever increase may be made to it in the 
future. The estimated oil production of Mexico for the year 1907 was 975,000 barrels. The production in 
1910 increased to 3,500,000 barrels and the output for 1911 was approximately 12,000,000 barrels. 

“A Word on Troubled Paraguay,’’ a paper by Dr. Charles Warren Currier in 
The American Catholic Quarterly Review for April reveals the author as most enthusiastic 
in reference to what this republic holds for him who would labor there. This “‘land 
of flowers and oranges” is still under the blight of the great war concluded in 1870 
wherein most of the male population was killed off. 

The history of the extraordinary success which attended the efforts of the early 
missionaries is a sure indication of the agricultural possibilities of the land. 

Documents of peculiar importance historically are found in the national archives of 
Paraguay which date back to 1534. 

Let us hope that the republic will soon again enjoy the prosperity of colonial days. 


“Explorations in Peru,’’ The National Geographic Magazine publishes a brief out- 
line of the explorations which will be carried out by Prof. Hiram Bingham of Yale 
University in interior Peru in 1912. 

The National Geographic Society has subscribed $10,000 toward the expedition and 
an equal amount comes through the university. 

The most important work planned is a contoured map of the Cuzco Valley. This, 
with geodetic examinations which will be carried on simultaneously will help deter- 
mine the age of the Cuzco man discovered by Prof. Bingham in 1911. The finding 
of this skeleton in a mass of stratified rock is of paramount importance to students of 
paleontology. The Cuzco man can not be less than 20,000 years and mayhap has 
existed 60,000 years, if the data in reference to it is correct. 

The expedition will also make a careful study of the ruins of the cities of the Incan 
and Megalithic peoples. That Mr. Bingham is entirely competent to head this 
expedition is proved by the success of the three trips he has undertaken in interior 
South America during the last five years and his recent ascent of Mount Coropuna. 


“Why Coffee Costs Twice as Much,’’ by Robert Sloss, in the June issue of 
The Wcrld’s Work, discusses the valorization scheme entered into by the coffee planters 
of Brazil. The author purports to give the inside financial agreements of the plan. 


“Mechanical Appliances on the Panama Canal—III. Excavating Earth and Rock 
and Handling the Spoil,’ by J. F. Springer, is a continuation of the series of other 
articles on this subject which have been appearing of late in Cassier’s Magazine. A 
number of excellent illustrations accompany the article, which tells of the many 
successful expedients for removing dirt given practice by the diggers of the Canal. 


‘The Opportunities of the United States in South American Commerce,’’ by Francis 
Washburn Hoadley, in the same magazine gives a general summary of the trade chances 
awaiting the American business man in all the countries of South America. 


“Dredging and Concrete Construction,’’ the fourth article of the series ‘“Mechanical 
Appliances on the Panama Canal,’’ appears in the May number of this magazine. 


“A Trans-Cuba Canal to Supplement Panama,’’ a review of an article in the 
Revista Municipal of Havana, appears in the American Review of Reviews for June. 
From this it would seem that there has existed from the earliest Spanish times a 
project for building a ship canal across Cuba from Havana to Bataband. The article 
discusses the practicability and usefulness of such a venture at this time in connection 
with the work now going on in Panama. 


‘‘ That Suit against the ‘ Coffee Trust.’’’ is the heading of an editorial in The 
Nation of May 23, 1912. In this editorial there is an exposition of some of the novel 
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and peculiarly interesting questions which are involved in the suit begun by the 
Federal Government against the agents of the coffee valorization plan. 


“‘Present Condition of the Petroleum Industry in Peru,’’ which is the title of the 
leading article in Peru To-day for April, details in a very lucid way the advance that 
has recently been made in the petroleum output of the republic. 


Other articles are: ‘‘Foreign Physicians and Dentists in Peru,” ‘Irrigation in 
Peru,’’ and ‘‘Changes in Callao.’’ 


‘“ The Story of Panama,’ by Farnum Bishop in St. Nicholas for February. Here 
we have the tale of the work of digging the canal told in a style to hold the interest 
of the younger generation. 


‘ Over the Andes to Chile,’’ another short article by Burton Holmes, the lecturer, 
appears in the Ladies Home Journal of March. In this the author tells incidents 
of the journey across the plains of Argentina and over the Andes. The text is illus- 
trated by some remarkably good photographs. 


‘‘ Santiago de Chile,’’ by Nevin O. Winter, in Travel for June. Santiago de Chile 
is one of the finest capitals of South America, and finds a sympathetic recorder of 
its beauties in Mr. Winter. The author has shown considerable discrimination in 
bringing the attention of the reader to those points which are especially characteristic. 


“Banking with Latin America and Latin Americans,’’ by V. Gonzales, in The 
Bankers’ Magazine for May, is a paper which contains the opinions of an expert on 
this much discussed subject. The actual methods whereby banking can be done 
between the United States and Latin-American countries is herewith clearly explained. 
The varied conditions in banking throughout the different Latin-American Republics 
are discussed, and the author concludes that one of the necessities of the present is a 
Latin-American bank in New York. 

There is in the same magazine an appreciation of General Leonidas Plaza G., 
President-elect of Ecuador. 


In The American Journal of International Law for April ‘‘Mexico ’’ and ‘“‘ Secretary 
Knox’s Visit to Central America ’’ are subjects dealt with under ‘‘ Editorial Com- 
ment.”’ 


The General Arbitration Treaty between the Argentine Republic and Chile, signed 
at Santiago de Chile, May 28, 1902, and the Convention of the Union of Paris, March 
20, 1883, for the Protection of Industrial Property, are contained in the Supplement 
to the American Journal of International Law for April. 


“Geologic and Petrographic Notes on the Region about Caicara, Venezuela,’’ by 
T. A. Bendrat, is the subject of a paper in the May, 1911, number of The American 
Journal of Science. 


‘“ New Mexico, the New State,’’ by L. Bradford Prince, LL. D., ‘‘ Motoring Among 
the Missions ’’ (concluding chapter of a gasoline pilgrimage in the footsteps of the 
Padres) by Eleanor Gates, and ‘‘ The 1915 Exposition and Education—Some Subjects 
submitted for Consideration by Educational Congresses During the Panama-Pacific 
Universal Exposition,’’ are articles in Swnse(—The Pacific Monthly for June. 


“Pier Construction Work at Havana’’ and ‘‘ Opening for Modern Vehicles in 
Cuba ”’ are two af the articles in The Cuba Review for April. 


“Venezuela and the Guianas,’’ the ninth article of the series entitled ‘‘A Reading 
Journey through South America,’ by Harry Weston Van Dyke, appears in The 
Chautauquan for May. 


LATIN AMERICA IN THE MAGAZINES. 1837 


‘“ Los Tres Sublimes Ignotos,’’ by R. de Zayas Enriquez, and ‘‘ La Cuarta Confer- 
encia Centroamericana,’’ are two of the principal articles in the May issue of America 
é Indusirias Americanas. 


The leading article in Farm Implement News of May 2 is ‘‘ Roads and Motoring in 
Cuba,’’ by C. W. Marsh. 


‘“ Cacao Cultivation,’’ a review of a pamphlet, ‘‘ Notes in Connection with the 
Good Cultivation of Cacao,’”’ by J. C. Augustus is a short article in the April number 
of Tropical Life. ‘‘Alcohol from Sisal Refuse,’’ translated by F. A. G. Pape, from 
an article in Der Pflanzer of November 12, 1910, appears in the same paper. 


‘‘ Rapanui, or Easter Island,’’ by Rev. S. I. Neill, in The Theosophical Path for 
May. 


‘‘ Government Operation of the Panama Railway ”’ is the subject of a paper in the 
April 26th issue of The Railway Gazette. 


‘‘ The Conveyance of Mining Property in Mexico,’’ by D. A. Richardson, appears 
in the Mining and Engineering World of May 4. 


The leading article in the Mining and Scientific Press of May 4 is ‘‘ Handling 
Furnace Charges at Cananea,’’ by Morris Jesup Elsing. ‘‘ Dredging at Pato, Colom- 
bia,’’ is a short paper in the same periodical. 


‘« Mining Conditions in Mexico,’’ written for the Mexican Mining Journal by Wim. 
B. Phillips, appears in the May number of that publication. 
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: Date of 
Title. report. Author. 
ARGENTINA. 
1912. 
hestramways Ms UenosvAILeSees cee meen ee eeee mer ease nee ree Mar. 24 | R. M. Bartleman, consul gen- 
eral, Buenos Aires. 
iBuenos-Aures exports declared, 191225. sece n= aee ones eee ee ee Mar. 31 Do. 
Formation of the Museo Social Argentino.............-......--- Apr. 3 Do. 
Argentine trade notes: Stock-raising industry; cheaper passages | Apr. 5 Do. 
from Europe; imported maize for seed; new steamships. 
Wioolishipmenttssaresseer meno eee ae ce ere renee Apr. 13! R. M. Bartleman, consul 
| _ general, Buenos Aires. 
JACCINAZ On Udye dU ALOE OOO Ne ooo se coneanoooeecconseecSneobe mioeo Apr. 15. R. T. Crane, consul, Rosario. 
IR ETIO IGRI sapere ere ie aes oe ste ne goto RR Nn rere Apr. 17 Do. 
Taxes to be paid by commercial travelers................----.--- Apr. 19 Do. 
IMAUStrialicenstis wae Aes ne Shs Syke erwin aa ee eee edo sees Do. 
“‘Oificial bulletin”’ containing decree regarding to course of study 
pursued in the Ladies School of Arts and Science.........-..-- Apr. 22 | Do. 
Commission on commemorative monuments............-------- 200m x5 Do. 
New building for ministry of agriculture....................-..- SoCs 5 wall Do. 
Newspaper clipping on American automobiles.............----- Apr. 23 | Do. 
Argentine notes: United States postage stamps; dairy industry; 
naphtha; importation of coal; Argentine coal; new steam- 
ships;smatches: underground railway =--.-2--20 222s se eee eee Apr. 25 Do. 
IMOVAN a-DICGUTEISH OWS seer ee seer eee eee eee ees sedOmene Do. 
BolsasdeiComercios aes erers oe See ee eee eee md0me Do. 
IBTOPOSeC Marine esplanad enews cee weet eres een ee eee epee .do. Do. 
PRrOtiishi Shin peineACre Onin aa ee eee eee tee ene eee Undated. Do. 
BRAZIL. 
Comparative statement of exports from the Bahia consular dis- | Apr. 15 | 8. P. Warner, consul, Bahia. 
trict to United States during calendar years 1910 and 1911. 
ING WSian duirad eipaperses cme eee ee samen eee ea eee |...do....| J. G. Lay, consul general, 
Rio de Janeiro. : 
AtRalsTo esa ela, TeeyAll | ec sanonungnesocsauLecseense May 1. S. P. Warner, consul, Bahia. 
rad e;methodsimebabiase erste es eer etcetera eee eee May 4 ’ Do. 
CINLE 
ING WSianGsi lad Cypapelstasser See reer meee een ere ee eee Mar. 5 C. L. Latham, consul, Punta 
Arenas. 
Sale of musical instruments in foreign countries.............---- Mar. 9 Do. 
Consular invoices for shipments to Punta Arenas.....-.....-.--- Mar. 10 Do. 
Sale of adding and calculating machines.............----...----- lesdOncas Do. 
Marke ttforpsAmm entcan:salitesessemseeo same cee cee Seems anne enee | Mar. 16 Do. 
MEL AVACTOD rye see tert eae eae ate ie oe teres Grates ace Cr eeel ee ae 25-00 352 Do. 
Wood alecoholyi soe cosine so Sse on eee ae eae oes =e caine Sano pad Once Do. 
IMotoTaVehicl ese rssee ee Rete ee eae eee eens tea Seoeede seen Mar. 29 Do. f 
Wihalingvindustrysini@ nile = sass seem oe ee ee eee ee Apr. yj) A. A. Winslow, consul, Val- 
| paraiso. 
Manufacture ofsausage= a >.- cece esece sees eee eee as Aas Apr. 15 | Do. 
Passenger‘coaches to be built in Chile-.2-=-.--+--2.--.--.---.---- =ad0se-—- | Do. 
INd trate business as cet se) aes ee ee es ene eee Beaune | Do. 
Rainoadiconstrictioniaess-ere es ereoee anne eee ee eee eee eee pedOeeeee Do. 
Tradcandsindustriali Obes sees ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee Apr. 23 | Do. 
BOxSHOOKS ANG GMb IM bers see eet eee eee Apr. 25 Do. 
(Giga ey etches tars Aten ee ere Serene Me Corie eal tee Se clar eames a Bd Oseee Do. 
LB TaT Ol apy Sea Sie Ses TEP Am wm en orks SAE Sey Geen NES Bee ee Apr. 30 | Do. 
Marketifor American glassware. s: se sca0 sas epee nes ee eee b@anse | C. T. Baker, vice consul, Val- 
| pariso. 
Chileantminerall developmelibess serene seen ee eae eee near May 6) A. A. Winslow, consul, Val- 
| paraiso. 
ANT rita orl Weise ee en a oe ee 2 OE AOerE eeeeacoronees May 14 | Do. 
Valparaiso portumiprovemientS----2--a-e-- esse. =o 5e eee ener eeedore= == Do 
COLOMBIA. 
Markets for American salt in foreign countries................-.- Mar. 22 | G. H. Kemper, consul, Car- 
|  tagena. 
Tariff on adding machines, carbon paper,and manifolding ap- | Apr. 22 I. Manning, consul, Bar- 
paratus. | ranquilla. 
New steamship service for Colombian ports.......-.-...-.---..-- Apr. 23 | Do. 
Sale of sawmill and wood-working machinery in Colombia... .-.. Apr. 30) Do. 
Aaa lrepowiiy Olle Shea ee Sere ben Sys em eae May 16 G. H. Kemper, consul, Car- 








tagena. 


1 This joes not r2present a co nodlete list of the reports male by the consular officers in Latin America, 
but merely those that are supplied to the Pan American Union as likely to be of service to this institution . 
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ae Date of 
Title. report. Author. 
COSTA RICA. 
Commerce and trade of Port Limon, 1911.........-.....--.....-- Apr. 29 | C. Donaldson, consul, Port 
Limon. 
CUBA. | 
SoEP OUITAIS Tua}, (Obl Oe oaGeseeoocsodnoocssonscouncescocmccoocaaee Apr. 20 | H. P. Starrett, deputy con- 
sul general, Habana. 
ECUADOR. 
Importance of traveling salesmen and value of catalogues. ....-.- Apr. 18 | R. B. Jones, vice consul gen- 
eral, Guayaquil. 
GUATEMALA. | 
Rubber production and market for tree climbing and pleading | Mar. 22 | Geo. A. Bucklin, consul gen- 
tools. | eral, Guatemala City. 
Number of automobiles in Guatemala..........-...--.---------- Apr. 20 | Do. 
Government contract works and monopolies.....-...----------- Apr. 23 | Do. 
IRE@TICORUSG aha tige SUS ee An SoS Ea aR Eee eb btre Diese Soo eE ane soetnosoes Apr. 30 Do. 
Increase of Guatemalan export duties on lumber .---.-.--------- May 7 Do. 
OMTIESTONSINOLOL CALS).<c)sccc os were eee oe ee eeieie ee eae l sels Bd Os=se- Do. 
(GHECKAPLOUEC LOTS wear orp ears erate ee he Se eee “May 10 Do. 
HONDURAS. 
Automobiles and automobile supplies..........-...------------- Mar. 30 | G. Schmuck, consular agent, 
Amapala. 
ION AA HONOUR [QUST ooo oo dcnqsdecocoduncoudndosekboconcecaoe aGOsoocc 0. 
Tree-climbing spurs and logging tools..........-..-------------- “Apr. NE? |} 2X de Hacberle, consul, Tegu- 
cigalpa. 
No dealers in automobiles and automobile supplies. .....-..----- Apr. 15 Do. 
INO Goal hanno CCl ose odoclasueaeaesn sossa need eodasbesseeuaseses sa0Oescce Do. 
IPO WS eee seas snot cle aaes a beeiswee cats asidesie aeleecinaenlee = Fede atc ac6)s-.460 | Do. 
Manor amie verses eer nee ee eee ene ection Ete sae eceeeeenos a(6lo)see5e Do. 
Road machinery purchased by Government of Honduras. ...---. PAST eel Do. 
Sheanrsfan Giscissorsam POLisesserese a eeeee eee ee eee eeeen ee eeeee Apr. 23 Do. 
Iprintineoiicesmm Negucigalpans ss--ss6s-225-656 eases ese SACLORSeEe IDs» 2 
Marke tioneAumericam(shOess sss cee sae nacioene eels See See sisi ne Apr. 25 KS. Patton, consulin charge, 
eiba. 
BAIT COATS ere ae sian spate eiansitis em = ~jsl amiss siesta le a acim ciemisteiele cme ei Sieis Apr. 26 | A. T. Haeberle, consul, Tegu- 
cigalpa. 
AMenicantsh Oeste HOndunasseseeeeeeneterce cereeeeeee eee nae: Apr. 30 Do. 
Honduran bananas for the European market.........-..---.---- May 8 Do. 
Annual declared export return to United States, 1910 and 1911...| May 9 Do. 
PATINA eRe Ont HOTA QM ey ee Ryser Sees eeepc a se metas acess May 23 Do. 
Visit of Mr. George T. Milne, special commissioner, etc.....----- May 27 Do. 
MEXICO. 
Manketiorsalt ines tatevoiiGuerreroi asses oe scenes ceeeeee Apr. 13 | C. Edwards, consul, Aca- 
ae 
CotOnsproductioniol Stale sees eae see eee ees Apr. 19 | J. H. Johnston, consul, Mat- 
amoros. 
Annual report of commerce and industries, year of 1911........-- Apr. 21 | G. Schmutz, consul, Aguas- 
calientes. 
Sawmill and woodworking machinery............-..--..-..---- Apr. 22 | A. B. Garrett, consul, Nuevo 
Laredo. 
IMO TODA OMICleSHere serene cmscte meee aca ae ere meen se ceeinesesie Apr. 23 Do. 
IRONS SINGOIS PRON oes se ceonanabnassee anos se deedcuaunEdsossewos ae doseeee W. W. Canada, consul, Vera- 
cruz. 
(CHECKAPFOLE CLOTS er - seen caine etal Seay seer oe See soe eee ee Apr. 24) G. Schmutz, consul, Aguas- 
calientes. 
Exportation from United States of printed circulars and letters | Apr. 27 | L. T. Ellsworth, consul, Ciu- 
in envelopes ready for mailing after Mexican postage stamps are dad Porfirio Diaz. 
affixed in Mexico, to be mailed in Mexico. 
Annual report on commerce and industries..........--..-------- Apr. 30 | C. S. Edwards, consul, Aca- 
| pulco. 
dhunkeygbodivateati ers secereccresece setae aaen ae Seana eee May 4/| M. Letcher, consul, Chihua- 
hua. 
JEU AOS (UBT) pocodorupaopeseoco SuBdadeossecoEssoaosseSeScone | May 6 Do. 
Cotton’produchions se senceace cee ee eaten one ae ee neceeeeeee | May 8j| A. J. Lespinasse, consul, 
| | _ Frontera. 
BOA Vela DOAr Oma a Aes se Saye heiaan deltas cose ean ae | May 9) W. W. Canada, consul, Vera- 
pemcruze 
IMteKiOr DuUlLdin sehen boards see ses eee ee eae | May 13) W. L. Bonney, consul, San 
3 | | Luis Potosi. 
J Ave¥R(CEY| COMTI CTEM TEC he cS asoos ese anosacencnsmosceseesnsonee | May 17) P. C. Hanna, consul general, 
| _ Monterey. 
Extension of the Mexican national lines of railways from Allende | May 18 | L. T. Ellsworth, consul, Ciu- 
to Las Vacas, Coahuila, Mexico. | | dad Porfirio Diaz. 
Bat guano caves in Sierra Madre Mountains.....................| May 29 | C. S. Edwards, consul, Aca- 
| ulco. 
JENINS Ghaxel Us) OREO MENTO SB onpeacacses Acockoosacdueccecsanease |---do. ae Do. 
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ns Date of 
Title. report. Author. 
MExIco—Ccontinued. 
Interior construction materials and methods—agency—duty. --.. May 23) J. C. Allen, deputy consul 
general, Monterey. 
Nyoodworkine machinery cesece sere ees soccer ceieies Cece e re May 24) W. L. Bonney, consul, San 
Luis Potosi. 
Woodworking machinery, no market........-.-..-.--+--.-.-.-- May 25 | F. Simpich, consul, Ense- 
nada. 
Annual commercial and industrial report.........-..-....--.--- May 26/ C.A. Miller, consul, Tampico. 
Crude-oil shipments through the port of Tampico for first quarter | May 28 Do. 
of 1912. 
NICARAGUA. 
The trade and food products in foreign countries..............-- Mar. 30 | J. W. Johnson, consul, Co- 
rinto. 
Ojicialraterotiexchamn cele. - ene ees ease eee See Seen Apr. 10 Do. 
Crating specifications on material shipped into Nicaragua....... Apr. 11 Do. 
Copjesiotaidecreeriry ten e aoe ee Mee: cee eee eee ae Apr. 13 Do. 
Cannedttoodiproducts secs ok atec cee eters nen te ok oe teer Apr. 20 oss ; . Clare, consul, Blue- 
elds. 
Paitiissvarnishes pigments etessessesee sane e eons eeeae eee ee seed Ores Do. 
Style of business correspondence...................-.------ .....| Apr. 24] J. W. Johnson, consul, Co- 
rinto. 
PANAMA. 
Annual trade report for the year 19112+ 22-2220. 2. 228s -e eee Apr. 10 | J. C. Kellogg, consul, Colon. 
PARAGUAY. 
Agricultural implements and poultry supplies................--- Mar. 15 | Cornelius Ferris, consul, 
Asuncion. 
iradenncannedstoodsproductss see ee- hee eee eee ee ee eres Mar. 28 Do. 
Comparative statement of declared exports from Paraguay to the | Apr. 25 Do. 
United States in calendar years 1910 and 1911. 
PERU. 
Annual report of the Callao Chamber of Commerce............-- Apr. 10 | W. H. Robertson, consul 
general, Callao. 
Disastrous fire at Mollendo, and possible substitution of port by |.-.do-...- Do. 
Matarani. 
Peruvian trade notes: Trade with United States; exports......- Apr. 18 Do. 
Wireless telegraphy between Lima and Iquitos.:................ Apr. 19 De. 
URUGUAY. 
Data on the cost of living in Montevideo..................-..--- Nes || 1 Wa Goines consul, Mon- 
tevideo. 
Passenger vessels calling at port of Montevideo must enter the | Apr. 15 Do. 
harbor. 
DechineoithewNasajondustryzss-er eee cere eeee eee eee eee Apr. 26 Do. 
Extension of time given to present pharmaceutical specialties. ..|...do..... Do. 
VENEZUELA. 
Tariff classification of white cotton tape, glucose, and lactose....| Apr. 16 | E. Northcott, United States 
minister, Caracas. 
Decree establishing an agricultural school...............-.------ doses T. W. Voetter, consul, La 
Guaira. 
INewssteamshipiline:%. osha sc eee E eae ne en Ree CE Sad Ost eee H. R. Wright, consul, Puerto 
Cabello. 
ING wacliStoms classificailonS=aneee seen aoe eee eee eee e<dossces T. W. Voetter, consul, La 
Guaira. 
Copy of decree creating federal school of agriculture.............. BCLOSsee E. Northcott, United States 
: minister, Caracas. 
Gasolinean Olorssne ota cee seen ee eran eee Hee ea ee Apr. 19] T. W. Voetter, consul, La 
. Guaira. 
Horse mails Tprices and dilibyecssessamace cores = 24sec ee ee Pee COseeats Do. 
IBITLGIN POL Wag ON TORUS se. yepine aoe ee a ee eee nee A tea Apr. 22 |} H.R. Wren, cous Puerto 
Cabello. 
Coffee crop conditions, Maracaibo district....................-.- SO Ae J. A. Ray, consul, Mara- 
caibo. 
Exports tothe United) States, 191. sso... 22-2 ae- eee oe ee Zones ions 233 Do. 
Kinds of products exported and outlook for American agencies..| Apr. 27 | T. W. Voetter, consul, La 
Guaira, 
Agricultural implements, shoes, cotton goods, medicines, etc....| Apr. 29 Do. 
Fveonalnin eich icles limes sevaese sels nit) rns eee eee cee ee Apr. 30 Do. 
Duties ontobaccosandicigarettes!.. 2. --is2+-. seen. c----eesee se. PECOl=a- Do. 
Venezuelan trade notes: Building of two steamers for service....|...do...-. Do. 
New discoveries of gold in the Callao district of Venezuela. ...... eed Oseenie Do. 
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m Date of 
Title, report. Author. 
VENEZUELA—Continued. : 
Decree on Venezuelan tariff schedule.................----------- Apr. 30 | H. cab alo. consul, Puerto 
Cabello 
Gold mine in the Puerto Cabello district........................]--- (0) Sac 
Dihesionisausare machinery... 02-2 <cc< dems cece cmewerccbecmee mee May 2 TW, Voetter, consul, La 
uaira, 
Whemcallfertilizerss <6 sajases..20'se see cieialemines eis ae erinains anise May 3 Do. 
INEWACHISLOMS ClaSsification..c..-cncecccueneneneenenerceen etree May 4 Do. 
PRES EL UNLLMORG OCLC soe = oc oc cictcic le stale Sc en See eee ee Neo atl [eee dq. E. Northcott, United States 
minister, Caracas. 
mipontationtor Shoes: 22 csese 4 «cect cee eee cm ote a eee ee ee May 8|T. W. Voetter, consul, La 
Guaira. 
Gasoline and acetylene lighting..................---------------- wae Oreeas Do. 
GTANI Le WMOMUAITICS 20.25 coco sasecas ceoeeh ooo ono wee moe eeineee May 13 Do. 
Importing market, Selling prices: . a! 5. -seeessosecenaeoneeeseeses a dscns Do. 
Mande alpOmlOLes)- ace cass Salc cece clos aes ce OR oe een oeme eat oa May 14 | J. 23 Ray, consul, Mara- 
caibo. 
WENO ZUELATIINOUES SS sncya cine cine sooo eee ee eee Soe domes dies leh Voetter, consul, La 
Notes of Puerto Cabello consular district .............-..-------- May 15 “cab ny consul, Puerto 
abello 
rans ton Of a TESOMUtION: 2225 ccs kaa saane ceniene ajo see ee oaae sl eee GOsec.- 
ME OLOL CAL SCLVACES cos cine case iccc re eee ee oe ee oa cee eee eemens May 17 De 
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| ‘HE total foreign trade for the year 1911 was 691,508,224 pesos gold, represented 
Bb by imports to the value of 366,810,686 pesos and exports of 324,697,538 
pesos. 

The trade for the year 1910 was 724,396,711 pesos, of which sum 351,770,656 pesos 
represented imports and 372,626,055 pesos exports.. There was, therefore, for the 
year 1911 an increase over the preceding year in the importation of foreign goods to 
the amount of 15,040,030 pesos, and a decrease in the exports of 47,928,517 pesos, a 
net decrease in the year’s foreign trade of 32,888,487 pesos. 

In terms of United States gold, the Argentine gold peso is worth commercially 
about 97 cents. At this rate the foreign commerce for the year 1911 amounted to 
$670,762,977, of which $355,806,365 was imports and $314,956,612 was exports. 


IMPORTS. 


The imports, by principal countries of origin, were as follows: 




















1909 1910 1911 
Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 

United Kingdom 99,198,269 | 109,377,394 | 108,637,430 
Germany puns tes ---| 44,555,770 61, 128, 888 65, 862, 211 
United States. . seal ---| 43,068, 829 48, 418, 892 52,353,390 
RYANCGs 2 acc ses 2 30, 801, 132 33, 650, 640 38, 026, 555 
Waly ccss = bee aca ce natn cee eee ae eee area eee wee 26, 868, 106 31,776,115 29,345,979 
Belgium -~ 2.55.02 hoscacrdemae paqne nasa poe See Seats eee = 13,570,074 19, 598, 982 19, 485, 211 
Spas 5. ese sise oen se oc soe nee See eee Sena a ee alee ie 9,326, 671 10,910, 910 11,279, 465 
IBY AZ e a4 oe eee a ails is Skee See rare s[ aan eee Roose 8,177,805 9,103, 594 8,461, 416 
IBTITISH POSSESSIONS soma caw cee ack cee esc e eee aa ose eene 6,037, 304 5, 950, 806 4, 494, 886 
Auistria= En Parry: = oe = eninc Nase ete lees we ewe Sesiaeje tralia iste 2,966, 802 3, 466,115 4,304,114 

ruguay 2, 496, 611 2, 262,394 3,069, 648 
Netherlands 2,211,110 2,517,189 2,977,739 
Paraguay 1,660, 174 1,554,777 2,961,393 
Canada 1,891, 530 2,577, 506 2,883, 761 
Switzerland 2, 568, 763 2,521, 594 
Russia 739,915 484, 403 1, 738, 131 
Sweden 850, 132 1,201,049 1, 666, 645 
Norway 905, 483 1,012,719 1,041,123 

Da ohare se cts ree Ses ee ages Si tesis eosin aie aa ee See ee eee 648, 491 850, 711 814, 767 
CHING. Poche See tioee ooo eee RRL LE aemae cee eee eee ne 589, 833 527, 536 690, 938 
CHC ayes eee ete eta tlge 2 Bias pec oaeia Se Ree ten We abe 452, 681 481,549 682, 302 
POET ercte cine we 2 orcs erage oie aos ys, ¢ MaNC ee Se alert eee Se 511, 440 462, 990 521, 603 
DADA oe oe dees ae stoeclsic Oe nes isos ne ae aoa ee eae eee 304, 270 763,365 519,627 
Portia hms isis se sce eecioca one bas eRe ea asec ee cen eee 298,971 358, 279 481,848 
ATISTPAU A ep on eiele onic eines recoeemen seuss come eects coset ee 261,576 78, 411 424,190 
Dutch possessions tase =~ oes sence ere secon eases 781, 709 15, 164 411,545 
Turkey sms 2 a aceemscacosbnee beeereas AS iis eos cecee ee wele ae 61,090 113,143 338, 877 





Of the eight leading countries, there was a gain in imports from Germany of 4,733,323 
pesos; from the United States of 3,934,498 pesos; from France of 4,375,915 pesos; 
and from Spain of 368,555 pesos. There was a loss in imports from the United King- 
dom of 739,964 pesos; from Italy of 2,430,136 pesos; from Belgium of 113,771 pesos; 
and from Brazil of 642,178 pesos. 
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The percentage that the imports from these eight countries bears to the total Argen- 
tine imports for the last three years is shown in the following table: 





Countries. | 1909 1910 1911 





Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 





(UaiteGieKein ed OMe cies s'-caiscehs leWeruecualocaes saaeeeeejereatcc race. ce 32.8 31.1 29.6 
IELMVAT Vas cee cele cis se biel ajc epee w sala rere atata lela Te ATT e Ree TOE GI tore aes io etoreiet eae 2 14.7 17.4 18.0 
Wena! SCUCO AS ae ee es eee ee A nye eam tee a a 14.2 13.8 | 14.3 
TTR D oo SOMO ee Ee eee ims SMS LEAL EAE eee caLAcubaeeee - 10.2 9.6 | 10.4 
TDW c saceeGe 2 ae See AR ESCM Ta CIPD it eae S 8.9 9.0 8.0 
EVO] Ore ee oe etait ta Bias Sicjais <x clelcjow alate ore betta ares anata sree meena Sere ena 4.5 5.6 | 5.3 
SFO UT erateyey efor ic ct en einieic cma s.a'sta ao Siseys'cisiceioreteie olefin en eee eevee tie era seeleictorsietaye Sal 3.1 3.1 
Tei 28 sdb a eee ee gee en SS Se so eee 2.7 2.6 2.3 








The imports under 19 major classifications were: 








1909 1910 1911 
Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 
MALVCIAMIMAISE Soot 2 fo aoe ce teececen ese cece ce omaces 1, 545, 853 964, 442 521, 530 
HOGG produ GUS: 33 ais 2 Saeco ease ne eee see esos 23,014, 691 27,141, 259 29, 336, 767 
PROWACCO sae sine cjelaw we Since Setlger a, ce meeeiaceetee eters inis 6, 201, 028 6, 081,719 5, 891, 805 
Wines, liquors, and other beverages.........---.------- 13, 410, 486 14, 951, 151 13, 799, 170 
Textiles and manufactures thereof.........-..---.------ 59, 923, 699 68, 365, 167 69, 698, 095 
OOS) GUEESE, GNC 252 o83 coe cose oeeote sosuccoocassdesceceas 11, 852, 943 13, 892, 439 15, 890, 464 
Chemical and pharmaceutical PLOGUCIS see cee senee 10, 203, 393 12, 289, 907 12,178, 274 
IRINES CV OS he UCe arrciee eee cinta ttl s/o sis eeleiniateie wie cress 1,997, 105 2,305, 042 2, 444, 818 
Timber, woods, straw, and manufactures thereof....... 7,639,715 8, 670, 726 10, 400, 579 
Paper and manufactures thereof. ...................---- 6, 638, 359 8,307, 701 8, 669, 980 
Hides, skins, and manufactures........-...--.--.------ 2, 581, 165 3,075, 615 3, 597, 784 
iron,steel, and manufactures? 5. 2.-----S2-- J2----- = 36, 575, 232 43,119, 488 43, 085, 741 
Other metals DOG MPI OHIIKES — pan baqoccoanesbocescoaLe 10, 210, 824 12, 870, 455 15, 479, 686 
Agricultural implements and machinery......--..--.--- 16, 651, 610 18, 921, 823 13, 692, 372 
Transportation: Railway cars, equipment, rails, etc.; 
carriages, wagons, automobiles, bicycles, etc....-....- 31,711, 285 35, 095, 183 36, 865, 379 
Hanthsesuones coals ete: sy s55- 0s (Eee ee. oases ce ceis 21, 758, 269 30, 925, 510 33, 202, 076 
Burloinepmatenials’s seen sons ce cise ascii sceceee cee 28, 365, 889 29, 237, 334 33, 789, 444 
Electrical apparatus......-- EE SIRE EV ESE eo aista ae ae 4,216, 914 5, 741, 530 6, 683, 673 
WMS CEN AH ECOLS estore penne nee eee Sse acini tae 8, 257, 635 9, 814, 165 11, 583, 049 
Mo tale ens emcee teeta = dcaaee dae fete ke sco 302, 756, 095 351, 770, 656 366, 810, 686 
IneWmitedsStatesigoldls.i5. s.- ec steieces sete cseeeccc os $293, 673, 412 $341, 217, 536 $355, 806, 365 











FOOD PRODUCTS. 


Food products are divided into two general classes—animal food products 5,637,516 
pesos, and vegetable food products 23,699,251 pesos; total, 29,336,767 pesos. 

The principal animal food imports were: Codfish, cut or shredded, 96,578 pesos, 
principally from Norway, Germany, and the United Kingdom, in the order given; cod- 
fish, whole, 546,218 pesos, from Norway, the United Kingdom, and Germany. Canned 
meats, 94,221 pesos, from France, the United States, and the United Kingdom. Sau- 
sages, 223,657 pesos, from Italy and Spain. Fresh eggs, 218,178 pesos, from Uruguay 
and Italy. Ham, 379,116 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Condensed milk, 
98,463 pesos, from Switzerland. Canned fish, 516,902 pesos, from Spain, Italy, the 
United States, France, and the United Kingdom. Salt fish (except codfish and her- 
ring), 223,469 pesos, from Spain and Italy. Cheese, 1,967,774 pesos, from Italy, 
Switzerland, and the Netherlands. Sardines, 1,104,898 pesos, from Spain. 

Vegetable food products are divided into 5 subclasses: Fruits, 2,536,009 pesos; 
spices and other condiments, 6,041,787 pesos; grains and vegetables, 5,176,081 pesos; 
substances for infusions ‘and drinks, 8,700,905 pesos; flours, pastes, starch, etc., 
1,244,469 pesos. 

The principal fruit imports were: Olives, 458,592 pesos, principally from Spain and 
Italy, in the order given. Almonds, 154,918 pesos, from Spain and Italy. Bananas, 
137,560 pesos, from Brazil. Chestnuts, 44,486 pesos, from Italy. Cherries, 60,515 
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pesos, from France. Glacéd fruits, 60,213 pesos, from France, the United Kingdom, 
Spain, and the United States. Fruits in brandy or other liquors, 76,509 pesos, from 
Italy. Fruits, fresh, not otherwise mentioned, 434,853 pesos, from Uruguay, Italy, 
Spain, Brazil, and Portugal. Same, dried, 71,528 pesos, from Chile and the United 
States. Lemons, 80,712 pesos, from Italy. Oranges, 263,978 pesos, from Paraguay. 
Nuts, 244,710 pesos, from Chile. Dried figs, 125,533 pesos, from Italy. Raisins, 
96,723 pesos, from Spain. Currants, dried, 61,264 pesos, from Greece, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, Italy, and Germany. , 

The principal spices and condiments were: Garlic and onions, 363,608 pesos, prin- 
cipally from Spain, Italy, Uruguay, and Portugal, in the order given. Saffron, 
299,060 pesos, from Spain, Refined sugar, 2,699,700 pesos, from Germany, Austria, 
and France, Other sugar, 1,089,355 pesos, from Germany, Brazil, Peru, France, 
Belgium, and the British Possessions, Mushrooms, 148,054 pesos, from Italy and 
France. Mustard, 45,986 pesos, from France and the United Kingdom. Catsup, 
727,452 pesos, from Italy. Ground pepper, 165,541 pesos, from Spain. Whole pepper, 
107,450 pesos, from Italy, the English Possessions, the Netherlands, and Germany. 
English sauces, 105,923 pesos, from the United Kingdom. 

The principal grains and vegetables were: Rice, 2,436,604 pesos, principally from 
Italy, the British possessions, and Germany, in the order given. Carob beans, 87,843 
pesos, from Chile. Oats, 71,374 pesos, from the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Chick peas, 264,214 pesos, from Spain and Chile. Preserved vegetables, 
392,769 pesos, from Belgium, France, Italy, and Spain. Malt, 978,287 pesos, from 
Austria and Germany. Peanuts, 205,167 pesos, from France, ‘British possessions, 
Italy, and Africa. Peppers, 275,005 pesos, from Spain. Porotos (a kind of pea), 
378,043 pesos, from Chile, Austria-Hungary, and Italy. 

The principal imports under substances for infusions and drinks were: Cacao in the 
bean, 254,106 pesos, principally from Brazil, Ecuador, and the British possessions, in 
the order given. Coffee, 1,332,590 pesos, from Brazil. Coca, 97,829 pesos, from 
Bolivia. Chocolate in paste, 181,396 pesos, from France and Switzerland. Chocolate 
in powder, 71,025 pesos, from the United Kingdom and the Netherlands. Hops, 
148,185 pesos, from Germany and Austria. Tea, 999,379 pesos, from China, the United 
Kingdom, British possessions, and the Netherlands. Yerba mate, Brazilian, 5,314,062 
pesos; Paraguayan, 230,457 pesos. 

The principal imports under flour, pastes, starches, etc., were: Starches, 240,719 
pesos, from Ecuador, the United Kingdom, France, and Italy. Biscuits, 77,911 
pesos, from the United Kingdom. Bonbons, caramels, and other sweets, 724,300 
pesos, from France, the United Kingdom, Switzerland, Italy, and Austria-Hungary. 
Farina, 109,493 pesos, from Brazil. Macaroni, 63,736 pesos, from Italy. 


TOBACCO. 


Total, 5,891,805 pesos. The principal imports under this head were: Cuban cigars, 
201,417 pesos, from Cuba, and a small quantity from the United States. Other cigars, 
1,180,341 pesos, from Italy, Switzerland, and the Netherlands. Cigarettes, 72,664 
pesos, from France, Cuba, the United Kingdom, and Egypt. Tobacco extract (sheep 
dip), 1,769,935 pesos, from the United Kingdom, and a small quantity from the United 
States. Leaf tobacco, Cuban, 722,368 pesos, from Cuba, and a small quantity from 
the United States; Paraguayan, 78,763 pesos; other leaf tobacco, 1,866,144 pesos, 
from Brazil, the United States, and Germany. 


WINES, LIQUORS, AND OTHER BEVERAGES, 


This general heading is divided into subheads as follows: Wines, 9,711,928 pesos; 
spirits and liqueurs, 3,166,849 pesos, and other beverages, 920,393 pesos; total, 13,799,170 
pesos. 

The principal imports under wines were: Champagne, 960,910 pesos, from France. 
Port, 142,223 pesos, from Portugal. Sherry, 40,144 pesos, from Spain. Vermuth, 
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2,975,329 pesos, from Italy and France. Wines, bottled, sparkling, 83,096 pesos, from 
Italy, Germany, and France. Not otherwise mentioned, 327,784 pesos, from Italy, 
France, Spain, Germany, and Portugal. Medicinal, with quinine, 213,863 pesos, 
from Spain, Italy, and France. Other medicinal, 285,174 pesos, from Italy and 
France. Wines in cask, fine, not otherwise mentioned, 77,625 pesos, from Portugal, 
Spain, and France; medium, 513,352 pesos, from Italy, Spain, France, and Portugal; 
common, 4,087,092 pesos, from Italy, Spain, and France. 

The principal imports under spirits and liqueurs were: Absinthe, 41,864 pesos, from 
France. Aniseed cordial, 131,322 pesos, from-Spain. Bitters, 1,003,997 pesos, from 
France and Italy. Cognac, bottled, 664,020 pesos, from France, and a small quantity 
from Spain; in casks, 246,986 pesos, from France. Chartreuse, 42,400 pesos, from France, 
Spain, and Italy. Gin, 272,258 pesos, from the Netherlands and the United Kingdom, 
Liqueurs, not otherwise mentioned, 250,094 pesos, from France, Italy, and the Nether- 
lands. Rum, 118,787 pesos, from France and the British possessions. Whisky, 
bottled, 349,276 pesos, from the United Kingdom; in casks, 22,338 pesos, from the 
United Kingdom. 

The principal imports under other beverages were: Mineral waters, 443,313 pesos, 
from Italy, France, Spain, Austria-Hungary, and Germany. Beer, bottled, 141,348 
pesos, from the United Kingdom, the United States, and Germany; in casks, 12,771 
pesos, from Germany. Sweet drinks, 48,234 pesos, from United Kingdom, Spain, 
and France. Cider, bottled, 228,923 pesos, from Spain. 


TEXTILES AND MANUFACTURES THEREOF. 


This heading is divided into subheads as follows: Silk, 5,865,313 pesos; wool, 
14,249,238 pesos; cotton, 35,576,547 pesos; and other fibers, 14,006,997 pesos; total 
69,698,095 pesos. 

The principal silk imports were: Ribbons, all silk, 608,769 pesos, from France, 
Germany, and Itaiy; mixed, 280,803 pesos, from the same countries. Thread, 116,796 
pesos, from Germany, France, Italy, and the United Kingdom. Handkerchiefs, all 
silk, 490,289, from Japan, Italy, and France; mixed, 84,616 pesos, from France, Italy, 
Spain, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. Dress trimmings, all silk, 290,648 
pesos, from Germany and France; mixed, 192,968 pesos, from the same countries- 
Piece goods, all silk, 2,129,073 pesos, from France, the United Kingdom, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland; raw silk, 68,190 pesos, from France, the United Kingdom, 
China, and Germany; mixed, 437,464 pesos, from France, Germany, Italy, and the 
United Kingdom. Veils and scarfs, 175,649 pesos, from France. Ready-made cloth- 
ing, 459,668 pesos, from France, the United Kingdom, Germany, and Italy. 

The principal imports under wool were: Ready-made clothing, all wool, 1,564,981 
pesos, from France, the United Kingdom, and Germany; mixed, 48,936 pesos, from 
the same countries. Carpets, mixed, 59,114 pesos, from Germany and the United 
Kingdom. Shawls, 96,127 pesos, from France, Germany, the United Kingdom, and 
Spain. Felt, 159,249 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Italy, Germany, and France. 
Embroidery and knitting worsteds, 172,708 pesos, from Germany, France, the United 
Kingdom, and Italy. Yarn, all wool, 465,313 pesos, from France, Belgium, Italy, 
and Germany; mixed, 64,989 pesos, from Spain, Italy, and France. Stockings, 
111,790 pesos, from the United Kingdom, France, and Germany. Piece goods, all 
wool, 6,289,249 pesos, from the United Kingdom, France, and Germany; mixed, 
3,175,771 pesos, from the same countries; silk mixed, 622,308 pesos, from the same 
countries. Plush, 860,402 pesos, from the United Kingdom, France, and Germany. 
Corduroy, 225,256 pesos, from the United Kingdom. 

The principal imports under cotton were: Ready-made clothing, 947,744 pesos, 
from the United Kingdom, Italy, and Germany. Yarn, dyed, 892,400 pesos, from 
Germany, the United Kingdom, Belgium, and Italy; undyed, 1,300,319 pesos, from 
the United Kingdom, Italy, the Netherlands, and the United States. Sewing thread, 
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706,742 pesos, principally from the United Kingdom. Twine, 269,888 pesos, from the 
United Kingdom, France, and Germany. Bags, 365,954 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and the British possessions. Carpets, 143,130 pesos, 
from France, Germany, and Italy. Ribbons, 302,092 pesos, from Italy, Germany, and 
France. Bedspreads, 1,080,621 pesos, from Italy, the United Kingdom, and Germany, 
Curtains, 113,610 pesos, from France, the United Kingdom, and Germany. Laces, 
1,326,109 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, and France. 
Coarse thread for wax matches, 172,327 pesos, from France, Italy, and Spain. Blankets, 
475,150 pesos, from Germany, Belgium, and France. Canvas, white, 162,301 pesos. 
from the United States and the United Kingdom; dyed, 147,117, from the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Belgium, and Germany. Napkins and doylies, 162,418 
pesos, from Italy, Germany, and the United Kingdom. Stockings, 1,727,552 pesos, 
from Germany, France, and Spain. Handkerchiefs, 796,449 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom, Italy, and Germany. Trimmings, 136,555 pesos, from Germany, Italy, 
the United Kingdom, and France. Piece goods: Bleached cottons, 4,025,018 pesos, 
from the United Kingdom and Italy; unbleached, 1,125,241 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom, Italy, Belgium, and the United States. Prints, 4,053,838 pesos, from the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and Italy. Ginghams, 9,821,956 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom, Italy, Germany, and Belgium. Cloth, not otherwise specified, 1,232,713 
pesos, from the United Kingdom, Spain, Germany, and France; part wool, 1,235,012 
pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, Belgium, and France; part silk, 1,372,332 
pesos, from France, Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom. Towels, 278,375 
pesos, from Italy, Spain, the United Kingdom, and France. 

The principal imports under other fibers were: Alpargatas (a kind of cloth sandal), 
finished, 135,074 pesos, from Spain; unfinished, 90,601 pesos, from Spain. Ready- 
made clothing, linen, 115,418 pesos, from France, Germany, the United Kingdom, and 
Belgium. Grain bags, 397,436 pesos, from the United Kingdom and the British 
possessions. Sailcloth, 1,274,655 pesos, from the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, 
and Germany. Manila rope, 78,214 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Waterproof 
coats, 60,255 pesos, from the United Kingdom and France. Canvas coats, 92,864 
pesos, from the same countries. Coti (a kind of thick cloth or ticking), 167,291 pesos, 
from Belgium, Germany, and the United Kingdom. Collars, linen, 81,566 pesos, from 
the United Kingdom and Germany. Burlap, 176,586 pesos, from the United King- 
dom. Canvas for meat wrapping, 802,612 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Women’s 
hats and bonnets, 135,553 pesos, from France. Jute bagging, 4,888,579 pesos, from the 
British possessions and the United Kingdom. Twine for binding and like uses, 
582,345 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Italy, and Germany. Tackle and cordage, 
419,953 pesos, from Italy and the United Kingdom. Linen thread, 143,384 pesos, 
from Belgium. Canvas, 361,859 pesos, from Italy and the United Kingdom. Wagon 
cloth, 224,129 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Tablecloths and napkins, 176,992 
pesos, from Germany, France, Italy, and the United Kingdom. Stockings, linen, 
275,465 pesos, from France and Germany; other, 61,095 pesos, from France, Germany, 
the United Kingdom, and Spain. Handkerchiefs, linen, 146,743 pesos, from the 
United Kingdom, France, Italy, and Belgium. Hats, nutria, beaver, vicuna or 
coney fur, 177,360 pesos, from the United Kingdom, the United States, Austria, and 
Italy. Elastic cloth for boots, 64,665 pesos, from Italy, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom, and Germany; other elastic cloth, 155,268 pesos, from Italy, the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and France. Linen cloth, 535,751 pesos, from Belgium, the 
United Kingdom, France, and Italy. Waterproof cloth, 177,146 pesos, from the 
United Kingdom. Jute cloth, 48,774 pesos, from Belgium and the United Kingdom. 
Cloth, other than jute or linen, 77,183 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, 
Italy, and France. Linen towels, 134,257 pesos, from Italy, the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, and France. Pita and like cloth, 64,202 pesos, from the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and France. Jute thread, 99,310 pesos, from the United Kingdom. 
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OILS, GREASES, ETC. 


Total, 15,890,464 pesos. The principal imports under this head were: Cottonseed 
oil, 653,364 pesos, from the United States. Schist oil, 372,001 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom, Roumania, and the United States. Cod-liver oil, bottled, 62,261 pesos, 
from the United States and the United Kingdom. Cod-liver oil, bulk, 15,480 pesos, 
from the United States, Norway, and Germany. Lubricating oil, 2,180,019 pesos, 
from the United States, the United Kingdom, and Russia. Olive oil, 3,363,026 pesos, 
trom Italy and Spain. Palm oil, 140,306 pesos, from the United Kingdom and Africa. 
Heavy oils not otherwise classified, 162,220 pesos, from the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Germany. Spirits of turpentine, 261,989 pesos, from the United States. 
Essences, 219,534 pesos, from Germany, France, Italy, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. Kerosene, 1,954,813 pesos, from the United States. Naphtha, 
6,122,326 pesos, from the United States, the Dutch possessions, and Peru. Paraffin, 
43,358 pesos, from the United Kingdom and the United States. Vaseline, 45,827 
pesos, from the United States and Germany. 


CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS. 


Total, 12,178,274 pesos. The principal imports under this head were: Acetic acid, 
58,415 pesos, from Germany and the Netherlands. Citric acid, 135,315 pesos, from 
France and the United Kingdom. Sulphuric acid, 83,701 pesos, from Germany, the 
United Kingdom, and France. Tartaric acid, 563,561 pesos, from Italy, France, and 
Germany. Medicinal cotton, 113,270 pesos, from Germany and Italy. Alum, 61,635 
pesos, from the United Kingdom and the Netherlands. Anhydrous ammonia, 64,897 
pesos, from the United States, Germany, and Austria. Bicarbonate of soda, 51,907 
pesos, from the United Kingdom and the United States. Candles, stearin, 840,272 
pesos, from Belgium, the Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. Candles, paraffin, 
74,823 pesos, from Belgium, Germany, and the United Kingdom. Carbonate of soda, 
crystallized, 117,390 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Calcium carbide, 405,855 
pesos, from Norway, the United States, Sweden, and Italy. Fireworks, 65,277 pesos, 
from China and the United States. Glue, 103,760 pesos, from France, Italy, and 
Germany. Dynamite, 47,072 pesos, from the United Kingdom and Germany. 
Stearin, 46,940 pesos, from Germany and France. Tannin extract, 73,894 pesos, from 
Italy, France, and Austria. Medicinal gauze, 84,766 pesos, from Germany, Italy, 
and France. Glucose, 212,787 pesos, from the United States. Soap, common, 177,863 
pesos, from the United Kingdom, France, and the United States; medicinal, 215,502 
pesos, from the United States, Germany, and the United Kingdom; scented, 70,553 
pesos, from the United Kingdom, France, Germany, the United States, and Spain. 
Malted milk, 82,898 pesos, from the United States. Proprietary medicines, 2,349,756 
pesos, from France, Germany, the United States, Italy, and the United Kingdom. 
Perfumery, 1,412,771 pesos, from France, the United Kingdom, and Germany. 
Pitch, 417,414 pesos, from the United States. Photographic plates, 146,793 pesos, 
from France, the United Kingdom, and the United States. Insect powder, 50,984 
pesos, from Austria-Hungary. Gunpowder, blasting, 55,876 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom and Germany; other, 435,719 pesos, from the United States, Germany, the 
United Kingdom, and France. Roots, herbs, seeds, etc., medicinal, 80,234 pesos, 
from France, Italy, and Germany. Sea salt, 309,297 pesos, from Spain. Caustic soda, 
275,725 pesos, from the United Kingdom and Germany. Soda ash, 77,681 pesos, from 
the United Kingdom. Sulphate of alum, 68,430 pesos, from Germany and Belgium. 
Sulphate of copper, 159,686 pesos, from the United States and the United Kingdom. 
Sulphate of carbon, 116,119 pesos, from France and Germany. Borated talc, 48,801 
pesos, from the United States and Germany. 
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PAINTS, DYES, ETC. 


Total, 2,444,818 pesos. The principal imports under this head were: White lead, 
69,684 pesos, from Germany and the United Kingdom. Aniline, 191,526 pesos, from 
Germany. Ultramarine, 122,600 pesos, from Germany, France, and the United 
Kingdom. Varnishes, 453,180 pesos, from the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Germany. Shoe blacking, 53,850 pesos, from the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Germany. Paints, in powder or lump, 202,509 pesos, from Germany, 
France, the United Kingdom, and Italy. Prepared paints, not otherwise mentioned, 
700,735 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, and the United States. Enamel 
paints, 270,247 pesos, from the United States, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
and Germany. Pencils and crayons, 84,222 pesos, from Germany, the United States, 
and the United Kingdom. Red lead, 66,954 pesos, from Germany and the United 
Kingdom. Printing and lithographing inks, 122,578 pesos, from France, the United 
States, and Germany. Writing inks, 55,518 pesos, from the United Kingdom and 
Germany. 


TIMBER, WOODS, STRAW, AND MANUFACTURES THEREOF. 


This heading is divided into two general classes—primary and relatively primary 
products, 4,676,794 pesos, and manufactures, 10,400,579 pesos; total, 15,077,373 pesos. 
Under the first subhead the principal imports were: Cork, 456,332 pesos, from Spain 
and Portugal. Empty casks and staves, 685,819 pesos, from the United States and 
the United Kingdom. Hardwood lumber, 1,846,411 pesos, from Paraguay. For 
other lumber, see ‘‘building materials.’’ Ash lumber, 76,328 pesos, from the United 
States. Walnut veneers, 70,739 pesos, from France, the United Kingdom, and 
Germany. Wood pulp, 727,303 pesos, from Germany, Norway, Sweden, Russia, and the 
United Kingdom. Oak timbers, 269,425 pesos, from the United States. Cedar logs, 
77,834 pesos, from Paraguay. Straw braid, 67,308 pesos, from Italy, France, and 
Germany. Posts, fence, 32,198 pesos, from Paraguay and Australia; telegraph, 
22,690 pesos, from Paraguay and Brazil; for other uses, 143,795 pesos, from Germany, 
Italy, and Belgium. 

The principal imports under the subhead manufactures were: Manufactures of 
straw, rush, and grass, except hats, 167,998 pesos, from Germany and France. Ropes, 
not otherwise mentioned, 137,875 pesos, from the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France. Wooden boxes, 164,790 pesos, from Sweden, Germany, France, and 
Norway. Ice chests, 49,323 pesos, from the United States and Germany. Wheel- 
barrows and trucks, 57,475 pesos, from the United States. Corks, 150,163 pesos, 
from Spain, France, and Portugal. Musical instruments, wooden, 227,612 pesos, 
from Germany, Italy, and France. Furniture, 2,709,856 pesos, from the United 
States, the United Kingdom, Germany, France, and Austria. Pianos, 894,821 pesos, 
from Germany, the United States, and France. Pipes, tobacco, 47,494 pesos, from 
France, Italy, and Germany. Straw hats, 308,696 pesos, from Italy, France, and the 
United Kingdom. Shoepegs, 64,459 pesos, from France and Switzerland. Manufac- 
tures of wood not otherwise mentioned, 606,885 pesos. 


PAPER AND MANUFACTURES THEREOF. 


This heading is divided into two classes—paper and cardboard, 5,224,517 pesos, and 
manufactures, 3,445,463 pesos; total, 8,669,980 pesos. Under the first subhead the 
principal imports were: Pasteboard, 615,006 pesos, from Germany, the Netherlands, 
and Sweden. Cardboard, 151,737 pesos, from Germany, Spain, and Italy. Print 
paper, 1,647,622 pesos, from Germany, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Wrapping paper, 82,350 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, France, 
and Belgium. Writing paper, 537,389 pesos, from Germany, Italy, Austria, and the 
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United Kingdom; photographic paper, 96,720 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, and the United States; cigarette paper, 206,508 pesos, from France; hygienic, 
64,741 pesos, from the United Kingdom, the United States, and Germany; sandpaper, 
45,711 pesos, from the United States and Germany. Builders’ paper, 952,414 pesos, 
from Germany, the United Kingdom, and the United States. Blotting paper, 72,928 
pesos, from the United States and the United Kingdom. Satined paper, 96,724 pesos, 
from Germany and the United States. Wall paper, 247,285 pesos, from Germany, 
France, Belgium, and the United Kingdom. Paper not otherwise classified, 281,081 
pesos, from Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, and the United Kingdom. 

The principal imports under second subhead manufactures were: Paper bags, — 
40,440 pesos, from Germany and France. Pasteboard boxes, 63,320 pesos, from Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom, and France. Collars, cuffs, and shirt fronts, 154,345 pesos, 
from Germany. Typolithographic printed matter, 936,463 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom, Germany, France, and the United States. Printed books and pamphlets, 
947,790 pesos, from Spain, Italy, France, and the United States. Blank books, 

- 270,109 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, and Italy. Printed music, 31,159 
pesos, from Germany and Italy. Papier-maché, 85,108 pesos, from Germany, France, 
and the United Kingdom. Lithographs, engravings, and maps, 141,656 pesos, from 
Germany, the United Kingdom, and Italy. Envelopes, 224,045 pesos, from Germany, 
Italy, and the United Kingdom. Postal and other cards, 91,331 pesos, from Germany 
and Italy. Manufactures of paper not otherwise mentioned, 324,506 pesos, from Ger- 
many, Belgium, the United Kingdom, and Italy. 


< 


HIDES, SKINS, AND MANUFACTURES. 


Total, 3,597,784 pesos. The principal imports under this head were: Boots and 
shoes, 629,288 pesos, from the United Kingdom, the United States, Germany, and 
Switzerland. Bill books, cigar cases, and pocketbooks, 159,444 pesos, from Germany, 
France, the United States, and the United Kingdom. Belting, 233,718 pesos, from 
the United Kingdom, Ge:many, and the United States. Gloves, 173,694 pesos, from 
France, Germany, Italy, and the United Kingdom. Fur gaiments, 280,160 pesos, . 
from France. Calfskins, 474,722 pesos, from Germany, France, and the United States. 
Goatskins, 748,693 pesos, from the United States, France, and Germany. Morocco 
(marroquines), 425,492 pesos, from the United States, France, and Germany. Mo- 
rocco, tafiletes, 50,188 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Belgium, and Germany. 
Satchels and valises, 49,910 pesos, from Germany and the United Kingdom. 


IRON, STEEL, AND MANUFACTURES. 


This general heading is divided into subheads as follows: Primary and relatively 
primary material, 22,885,459 pesos, and manufactures, 20,200,282 pesos; total, 
43,085,741 pesos. 

The principal imports under the first subhead were: Steel ingots and plates, 381,141 
pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, France, and Belgium. Wire, galvanized, 
smooth, No. 14 and below, 2,272,147 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, 
United States, and Belgium; same, No. 15 and above, 82,056 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Germany, and France; galvanized, barbed, 1,212,728 
pesos, from the United States, Germany, and the United Kingdom; not galvanized, 
No. 14 and below, 722,573 pesos, from Germany, the United States, Belgium, and the 
United Kingdom; same, No. 15 and above, 28,086 pesos, from Germany and the United 
Kingdom; other wire, burnished, twisted, bronzed, coppered, tinned, or nickled, 
43,767 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, the United States, and France. 
Nails, 994,700 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Belgium, Germany, and Sweden. 
Strap and hoop iron or steel, 178,531 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, 
and Belgium. Iron, in ingot or plates, 5,589,606 pesos, from Germany, Belgium, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. Wrought iron, 2,159,726 pesos, from the 
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United Kingdom, Germany, France, Belgium, and the United States. Galvanized’ 
iron, 7,176,497 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Staples, 49,850 pesos, from Belgium, 
Germany, the United Kingdom, and the United States. Bolts and nuts, 1,909,211 
pesos, from the United Kingdom, Belgium, France, Germany, and the United States. 
Fence rods, 89,398 pesos, from Belgium and the United Kingdom. 

For tubing and piping see ‘Building materials,’’ and for railway, carriage, auto- 
mobile, and wagon material, see ‘‘Locomotion, railway cars, equipment, etc.” 

The principal mauufactures of iron and steel were: Sewing-machine needles, 40,520 
pesos, from Germany, the United States, and the United Kingdom. Firearms and 
accessories, 462,486 pesos, from Belgium, the United States, Germany, and the United 
Kingdom. Kitchen and household utensils, 1,271,208 pesos, from Germany, France, 
the United Kingdom, Belgium, and the United States. Galvanized iron buckets, 
52,797 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Bathtubs, 466,550 pesos, from the United 
States, Germany, and the United Kingdom. Anvils, 56,606 pesos, from France, 
Germany, Belgium, and the United Kingdom. Hinges, 231,239 pesos, from Germany, 
the United States, and France. Water pumps of all kinds, 316,348 pesos, from the 
United States and the United Kingdom. Wire cable, galvanized, 118,711 pesos, from 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and France; not galvanized, 27,635 pesos, from the 
United Kingdom and the United States. Chains, 134,425 pesos, from Germany, the 
United Kingdon, and France. Safes and strong boxes, 103,739 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, and the United States. Steam boilers, 307,285 pesos, 
from the United Kingdom. Padlocks, 52,245 pesos, from Germany, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. Locks, 352,600 pesos, from Germany, France, Belgium, 
and the United Kingdom. Stoves and stovepipes, 317,299 pesos, from the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France. Penknives, 65,538 pesos, from Germany, 
the United Kingdom, and Italy. Cutlery, 314,410 pesos, from France, Germany, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. Axes, 134,141 pesos, from the United States. 
Saddlery hardware, 59,502 pesos, from France and the United Kingdom. Artisans’ 
tools, 495,388 pesos, from Germany, the United States, and the United Kingdom. 
Files, 178,609 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, and the United States. 
Keys, 80,156 pesos, from the United States, the United Kingdom, and Germany. 
Monkey wrenches, 47,278 pesos, from the United States, Germany, and the United 
Kingdom. Sewing machines, 774,455 pesos, from the United States, Germany, and 
the United Kingdom. Typewriters, 275,516 pesos, from the United States, Germany, 
and the United Kingdom. Machines, not classified, 6,530,323 pesos, from Germany, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, France, Italy, and Belgium; spare parts for 
the same, 1,828,019 pesos, from the same countries. Windmills, 872,004 pesos, from 
the United States. Other mills, not classified, 820,262 pesos from the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and Germany. Razors, plain, 120,552 pesos, from Germany, the 
United Kingdom, and Italy; safety, 23,292 pesos, from the United States and Germany. 
Bolts, 52,242 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, and France. Sadirons, 
62,857 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, the United States, and Belgium, 
Pens, 57,396 pesos, from the United Kingdom and Germany. Hay and wool presses, 
98,089 pesos, from the United States. Saws, 88,229 pesos, from the United States, 
France, the United Kingdom, and Germany. Wire netting, 503,360 pesos, from Ger- 
many, the United States, and the United Kingdom. Scissors, 113,308 pesos, from 
Germany, the United Kingdom, and France. Windlasses, 69,398 pesos, from France, 
the United Kingdom, and Germany. Manufactures, not otherwise classified, 1,395,896 
pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, the United States, and France. 


OTHER METALS AND MANUFACTURES. 


As in iron and steel, this class is divided into two subheads, primary and relatively 
primary material, 5,386,841 pesos, and manufactures, 10,092,845 pesos; tétal, 15,479,686 
pesos. Under the first subhead the principal imports were: Wire, copper and brass, 
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‘49 434 pesos, from the United Kingdom, France, and Germany. Ingots and plates, 
copper and brass, 500,242 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, Belgium, and 
France; tinned, 356,793 pesos, from the United Kingdom; lead, 868,830 pesos, from 
Spain and the United Kingdom; zinc, 151,006 pesos, from Belgium, Germany, and 
France; tin plate, 1,207,292 pesos, from the United Kingdom and the United States; 
antifrictional metal, 52,844 pesos, from the United Kingdom and the United States; 
sheet zinc, 2,087,876 pesos, from Beligum, Germany, and France. 

Under the subhead manufactures the principal imports were: Hatpins, 49,131 pesos, 
from Germany, France, and the United Kingdom. Jewelry, fine, except watches _ 
and unmounted precious stones, 1,520,035 pesos, from Germany, France, Italy, and 
the United Kingdom; imitation, 42,225 pesos, from Germany and France; umbrella 
and parasol frames, 81,379 pesos, from Germany. Illuminating fixtures, 755,016 pesos, 
from Germany, France, the United Kingdom, and the United States. Scales and 
balances, 244,080 pesos, from Germany and the United States. Clasps and hooks, 
83,510 pesos, from Germany and France. Brass cocks and spigots, 62,989 pesos, from 
the United Kingdom. Tubing, brass and copper, 228,129 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom and Germany; lead, 107,048 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Bottle caps, 
lead, 100,509 pesos, frorn France and Germany. Cartridge shells, 87,080 pesos, from 
France, Germany, and Belgium. Phonographs, 84,108 pesos, from Germany and the 
United States. Buckles and clasps, harness and other, 91,374 pesos, from Germany 
and the United Kingdom. Instruments, mathematical, optical, surgical, etc., 248,240 
pesos, from Germany, France, and the United Kingdom. Machines and spare parts, 
copper and brass, 168,169 pesos, from France, Germany, and the United States. 
Brass furniture, 105,674 pesos, from the United Kingdom and the United States. 
Watches, gold, 645,107 pesos, from Switzerland, France, Italy, and Germany. Other 
metals, 2,127,238 pesos, from Switzerland, France, Italy, and Germany. Clocks, 
263,088 pesos, from Germany and the United States. Printers’ type, 72,754 pesos, 
from Germany and Italy. Manufactures not otherwise mentioned: Aluminum, 48,347 
pesos,-from Germany and Italy; copper and brass, 963,859 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom, Germany, France, and the United States; electroplate, 709,201 pesos, from 
Germany, France, the United Kingdom, and the United States; tinplate, 129,441 
pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, and the United States; pewter, 67,686 
pesos, from Germany and the United States; silver, 148,475 pesos, from France and 
the United Kingdom; lead, 40,327 pesos, from the United States, Germany, and 
France; zinc, 34,965 pesos, from Germany and France; other metals, 138,395 pesos, 
from Germany and France. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 


Total, 13,692,372 pesos. The principal imports under this heading were: Plows, 
1,467,827 pesos, from the United States. Plowshares, 225,095 pesos, from the United 
States and Germany; spare parts, 98,173 pesos, from the United States and Germany. 
Mowers, 99,660 pesos, from the United States. Harrows, 82,660 pesos, from the United 
States. Reapers and binders, 1,255,278 pesos, from the United States, Austria, and 
Canada. Drills and planters, 442,502 pesos, from the United States. Thrashing 
machines, 1,177,560 pesos, from the United Kingdom and the United States. Reapers 
and mowers, 47,500 pesos, from Australia. Mowing machines, 176,330 pesos, from the 
United States. Picks, spades, and shovels, 321,709 pesos, from the United States and 
the United Kingdom. Rakes, 93,400, from the United Statesand Germany. Binding 
twine, 1,882,141 pesos, from the United States. 


TRANSPORTATION—RAILWAY CARS, EQUIPMENT, RAILS, CARRIAGES, WAGONS, AUTO= 
MOBILES, AND BICYCLES. 


Total, 36,865,379 pesos. The principal imports under this head were: Automobiles, 
2,431,698 pesos, from France, the United States, Italy, and the United Kingdom. 
Carriages, 555,243 pesos, from the United States. Accessories and parts for automo- 
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biles and carriages, 975,087 pesos, from France, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Germany. Axle boxes, 62,709 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Carts, 
42,967 pesos, from the United Kingdom and the United States. Cars, railway pas- 
senger, 1,566,544 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Belgium, the United States, and 
Germany; railway freight, 3,140,506 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Belgium, and 
the United States; street, 366,341 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Belgium, and the 
United States. Railway couplings and fishplates, 2,198,067 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and France. Axles, carriage, 193,472 pesos, from France. 
Brakes, 76,328 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Launches, 348,596 pesos, from the 
Netherlands, Germany, the United Kingdom, and France. Locomotives, 3,731,887 
pesos, from the United Kingdom, the United States, and Germany. Railway material, 
6,629,335 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, Belgium, France, and the United 
States. Street railway material, 1,047,421 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, 
Belgium, and the United States. Motor cycles, 56,300 pesos, from France, Belgium, 
and the United Kingdom. Car and carriage springs, 320,097 pesos, from France, the 
United States, and the United Kingdom. Steel rails, 11,618,228 pesos, from the 
United Kingdom, Germany, France, and the United States. Steel rails and axles, 
447,068 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Bicycles, 420,220 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom, Germany, France, and Italy. Dump carts, 123,835 pesos, from Germany. 


EARTHS, STONES, AND COAL. 


This class is divided into primary and relatively primary material, 28,442,702 pesos, 
and manufactures, 4,759,374 pesos; total, 33,202,076 pesos. In the first subhead the 
principal imports were: Paving blocks, 433,598 pesos, from Uruguay. Paving stones, 
547,808 pesos, from the same country. Asbestos, 85,307 pesos, from Germany and the 
United Kingdom. Asphalt, 193,715 pesos, from the United States and the United 
Kingdom. Sulphur, 111,473 pesos, from Italy. Kaolin, 51,067 pesos, from the United 
Kingdom and Germany. Coal, 26,019,180 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Of this 
amount of coal imported, 1,108,520 pesos was afterwards exported. Coke, 231,379 
pesos, from the United Kingdom. Precious stones and pearls, unmounted, 549,715 
pesos, from France. Fire clay, 51,898 pesos, from the United Kingdom and France. 
Carbonate of lime, 57,199 pesos, from Belgium, the United Kingdom, and Germany. 

Under the subhead manufactures, the principal imports were: Washbasins, 117,070 
pesos, from the United Kingdom and the United States. Lamp shades, 92,993 pesos, 
from Germany, the United States, and the United Kingdom. Bottles, 371,867 pesos, 
from Germany, the United Kingdom, the United States, and France. Bottles, 
apothecaries’, 138,363 pesos, from Germany, the United States, and France. Mirrors, 
84,200 pesos, from Germany and the United States. Opera and field glasses, 50,834 
pesos, from France and Germany. Closet bowls, 94,088 pesos, from the United King- 
dom. Lamps, 167,005 pesos, from Germany, the United States, and the United King- 
dom. Marble, jasper, and alabaster, worked or dressed, 103,270 pesos, from Italy and 
France. Incandescent bulbs, 88,795 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, and 
France. Glass tubing, 178,886 pesos, from Germany, Belgium, and the United States. 
Glassware, not classified, 1,288,930 pesos, from Germany, Belgium, France, and the 
United Kingdom. Earthenware and stoneware, not classified, 1,131,598 pesos, from 
the United Kingdom, Germany, France, and Belgium. Chinaware, not classified, 
515,817 pesos, from Germany, France, the United Kingdom, and Belgium. 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Total, 33,789,444 pesos. The principal imports under this heading were: Building 
sand, 1,033,562 pesos, from Uruguay. Tiles, common, 340,041 pesos, from France; 
glazed, 739,329 pesos, from Spain, Belgium, the United Kingdom, Germany, and 
France; roof, 84,390 pesos, from France; glass, paving and skylight, 199,841 pesos, 
from the United Kingdom, Belgium, and France. Iron piping, galvanized, 1,842,823 
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pesos, from the United Kingdom, the United States, and Germany; other, 1,524,640 
pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, and France. Cedar, 491,355 pesos, from 
Paraguay and Brazil. Iron columns, 3,395,200 pesos, from Germany, the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, and France. Beams, 3,738,311 pesos, from the same countries. 
Fire bricks, 114,800 pesos, from the United Kingdom. Marble, in block, 66,570 pesos, 
from Italy; squared, 673,896 pesos, from Italy and Belgium. Other stone, in block, 
262,105 pesos, from Germany and Italy. Mosaic, 170,145 pesos, from Germany, 
the United Kingdom, Belgium, and the United States. Parquetry, 230,985 pesos, 
from France, Belgium, and Italy. Pine, white, 2,712,975 pesos, from the United 
States and Canada. Pine, Oregon, 99,042 pesos, from the United States; yellow, 
9,161,113 pesos, from the United States and Canada; spruce, 3,387,659 pesos, from 
the United States and Canada. Portland cement, 4,282,182 pesos, from Bel- 
gium, the United Kingdom, France, and Germany. Terra-cotta piping, 409,982 
pesos, from the United Kingdom and Germany. Window glass, 1,636,226 pesos, 
from Belgium, the United Kingdom, and France, Plaster of Paris, 63,669 pesos, 
from the United States and France. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS. 


Total, 6,683,673 pesos. The principal imports under this head were: Appliances 
for underground cables, 528,691 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. Electrical appliances not otherwise mentioned, 110,815 pesos, from 
Germany, the United Kingdom, and the United States. Electrical material not 
otherwise mentioned, 453,925 pesos, from Germany, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. Insulators, 115,686 pesos, from the United Kingdom and Germany. 
Electric wire and cable, 2,610,780 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Italy, and the 
United States. Telephones, 80,859 pesos, from Belgium, Germany, and the United 
Kingdom. Telephone material, 26,935 pesos, from the United Kingdom and Ger- 
many. Electric light carbons, 92,747 pesos, from Germany. Electric motors and 
dynamos, 908,980 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, and the United States. 
Electric motors, small, 38,583 pesos, from the United States. Lamps, arc, 136,208 
pesos, from Germany and the United Kingdom; incandescent, 464,721 pesos, from 
Germany, the United Kingdom, and the United States. Electric meters, 424,176 
pesos, from Germany and the United Kingdom. Insulating piping, 148,122 pesos, from 
the United Kingdom and Germany. Electric ventilators, 53,440, from the United 
States and Italy. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Total, 11,583,049 pesos. The principal imports under this head were: Parcels post 
and other small packages, 1,275,368 pesos, from France, Italy, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom. Fans, 380,581 pesos, from France, Japan, Spain, and Italy. 
Manufactures of gutta-percha and rubber, not otherwise mentioned, 384,939 pesos, 
from the United Kingdom, Germany, France, Italy, and the United States. Buttons, 
708,477 pesos, from Germany, France, and Italy. Rubber tubing, 225,850 pesos, 
from Germany, the United States, the United Kingdom, and Italy. Brushes, 179,344 
pesos, from France, Germany, and Italy. Paint brushes, 73,830 pesos, from Germany, 
the United Kingdom, and France. Cinematograph films, 98,389 pesos, from Germany, 
the United States, and France. Graphophone records, 410,102 pesos, from the same 
countries. Sponges, 52,514 pesos, from France and the United States. Jewelry, 
watch, and other boxes and cases, 120,738 pesos, from Germany, France, and the 
United Kingdom. Toys, 724,417 pesos, from Germany, France, and the United 
Kingdom. Mining supplies, 51,178 pesos, from the United Kingdom, Germany, and 
the United States. Sanitary supplies, 172,022 pesos, from the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and France. Material for bridges, 444,780 pesos, from the United Kingdom , 
Germany, France, and Belgium. Church and religious objects and furnishings, 
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117,146 pesos, from France, Italy, Spain, and Germany. Combs, 385,992 pesos, from 
France and Germany. Rabbit fur, 230,376 pesos, from Germany, Belgium, and 
France. Paintings, artistic, 59,490 pesos, from France, Italy, and Germany. Live 
plants, 56,490 pesos, from France, Germany,. Brazil, and Uruguay. Feathers, hat, 
192,602 pesos, from France. Pharmacists’ utensils and apparatus, 680,213 pesos, from 
Germany, France, the United Kingdom, and the United States. Stationers’ desk 
supplies, 132,595 pesos, from Germany, France, the United Kingdom, and the United 


States. 
IMPORTS BY PORTS. 


The imports by ports for the last three years were as follows: 
























































1909 1910 1911 
Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 
FFRATTENOS BALES see Aa Raens eae Se eR ae ear --241,007,773 | 280,883, 965 292, 935, 684 
TRS ISTEN ATL 3.0 ery es NER eS CHEN gegen CR Sy eT ce ee css aE 37, 509, 344 38, 590, 548 37, 800, 115 
Tees, TEU aN Sh SI MA INE LE res ee a preeme rere ese aye N Oe ae ae 4, 439, 014 9, 164, 280 9, 924, 066 
STAB AN CaS iso st ae =o SNE Ee See ME eS ae leaner 11, 509, 169 8, 137, 940 8, 167, 164 
Wallax@ons titucion 25 -fe.ceree cece eee oo ee eee Oe all cae Pesci sissies 2,472, 407 4, 608, 364 
RS EINER @ eRe Gao re Slater sy ae Mee AAUP 1, 465, 693 4,074, 451 3,797,772 
Wamipanasen ets ssc esos ae nse etree easy ere ree Nitec) se 2, 674, 636 3, 254, 235 3, 644, 972 
ETE So SEAR E Seen eC Goce are eee ARE ee ener Er 723, 701 905, 806 864, 678 
(he) Kral ecb eh ra a a ae ee Nor aR a - 274,344 600, 646 502, 415 
Or COR Tae ee eee i Braap eR Cane NE HUY ay ALS 324, 087 417, 401 416, 879 
PAR ATID Serene ete ter eee, ees Bye pa On ONS ee eT Syeye re = Sea oeoe Se 121, 206 229, 991 388, 874 
Gimale pia y, CHU eee anes ee See Scie ee eee ee eros telson 178, 138 342, 663 177, 474 
IMIG OVAN SBE RA ot ess csereseat ere ees ciel teen es oN nes eae te Sree as 35, 752 106, 792 128, 794 
IBY IPEVAS Ss aa SECO OS Oe eR ee es eee a i eh ada Ee aig wt a BS 18,890 94, 273 115, 391 
San Nicolas.... 14, 829 67, 598 5, 108 
OGRE POLS Soetoro ee ee IS SS cleisic ents et oe Seeieratte ae 2, 459, 519 2, 427, 660 3, 332, 936 
c 7 ee ene 
UT Gall ees see serene oe Seite se ee ac ae See ee ees 302,756,095 | 351,770, 656 366, 810, 686 
EXPORTS. 
The exports by principal countries of destination were as follows: 
1909 1910 1911 
Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 

Wm tedeKcin Om ian ene eee oe eee ee eos 80, 745, 066 80, 792, 485 91, 841, 231 
Gonthier aeaee See Aer et son Ie a SAE Ea aes 41, 353, 332 45, 054, 817 43,073, 014 
TING) 5 Be A SURES on ten Reese araE Ges aca ae be econ ae siee 38, 996, 004 37, 761, 712 39, 692, 434 
PBST TUT ere ee ciare el esis Hae eine ine ETE ee SE ae 41,306, 799 30, 480, 743 35, 625, 605 
WAMIbE GES Cartes eee kyl ee Se a ar Sei ieee ae a 26, 066, 790 25, 323, 561 24, 300, 464 
IE RAVAT LS S GS Se Nee Re eee ee ieee a ean ete oar Stay 16, 628, 413 17, 542, 026 17, 874, 106 
TUBA ccs vee ca ea Re AG GIL ara ae a 12, 635, 710 10, 474, 862 13, 586, 663 
INGUIN ENCES Pee art Stan Aer eae eels Ae anil acme mc 6, 052, 385 4,300, 508 6, 440, 459 
CMB .6 cree GOES ae ER RI iE aa ae eg 2, 671, 567 2, 706, 566 2,988, 695 
Austria-Hungary ..... ER eS ee ia eee Gres ig ohm eerie 1, 254, 599 1, 867, 703 2,398, 076 
OID RY  Udondaa Ge eine aees He aSEaeGan Ss aebercenecreemea cd 1,363, 901 1, 533, 957 2,340, 913 
S]ODT SSS SSR ae Oe IS SH EE ee ere eee eee Bete hte 3, 200, 259 2,870, 077 2,177, 729 
NVC OMI eraetps een erat en a Ni RUNG. Eaitiele Sg SA Slee ak ole 770, 738 743, 195 1, 004, 209 
TSX OVP ARE ee, het et epee Ue el ae a eI 498,773 578, 478 782, 467 
INOIWEN AS oa nse 6 WISI Se Ree Eb Sa tae Seer tate 421,081 251, 247 574, 673 
(QUE O Es 55 SEN eee faced eRe a gS 543, 958 762, 759 560, 344 
HORUS AEM eeven eee see me eae se sae oe eee Oem n ace eae 266, 032 1, 020, 429 280, 372 
FECUISS1 eects ee eee ck a my. ead SSeS cade 241,985 169, 637 266, 206 
Slowed, ANE Se ee ee ee Se ees en eee ere oe ee 111, 972 337, 254 252,158 
British possessions. . . 1,274 281, 577 205, 371 
@Onjorderssee sees ae 117,837,922 |. 103,783,235 36, 357, 095 
OTH ETECOUMERICS He sare eas eee seo ms ieee een nice ae ce 4,381, 968 3, 989, 227 2,075, 254 
ING LO SOS oh OR Sen oS a ee Oe a ea 397, 350, 528 372, 626, 055 324, 697, 538 
insWmited S tatesigold =e. ssae cece see eect csnee $385, 430, 012 $361, 447,273 $314, 956, 612 


The exports above classified by countries include only such exports as are shipped 
to a definite destination. The shipments ‘‘on orders,’’ which, as is seen from the above 
table, comprehend in 1911 over 11 per cent (in 1910 nearly 28, and in 1909 nearly 30 per 
cent of the total exportation), are shipments subject to cable or mail orders as to final 
destination. Nearly all of these ‘‘on order” shipments ultimately reach the western 
European countries and in about the same proportion as the direct shipments to these 
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countries as given in} the! table above. It will be seen, therefore, that such coun- 
tries as the United States, Brazil, and Chile occupy a rank above that to which they 
are in reality entitled if these ‘‘on order’ shipments could be apportioned to final 
destination. 

Without considering ‘‘on orders” of the eight leading countries in the table above 
there was a gain in the exports to the United Kingdom of 11,048,746 pesos; to Belgium 
of 5,144,862 pesos; to Italy of 3,111,801 pesos; to the Netherlands of 2,139,951 pesos; 
to France of 1,930,722 pesos; and to Brazil of 332,080 pesos. There was a loss in the 
exports to Germany of 1,981,803 pesos, and to the United States of 1,023,079 pesos. 

The percentages that the exports to these eight countries and ‘‘on orders” bear to 
the total Argentine exports are shown in the following table: 





































| 1909 | 1910 1911 
Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
UnitedsKin sdomie eee.) . Fete et eee acco nats aaa ameraroea aa cee 20.3 21.7 28.3 
Germany oo ate /= Baars Hehe oie balele ne ate Oe he ia ais aa wee Passa home aoela esa eienns 10.4 12.1 13.3 
France... .. 3 9.8 10.1 12.2 
Belgium......... 2 10.4 8.2 11.0 
United States ie 24 pacts oc ce teen soe ate athe aoa ete nae rae See eee as 6.6 6.8 7.5 
BAZ oe ccwseetis reise hae ote a elas re joie < elels wictn is Adlets aioe Mae ae eens cee ae 4.2 4.7 sh 
NEAL pro cia ie ects meee een sae eee eee tee cient ne RERCE ROC or Seen ogee 3.2 2.8 4.2 
Netherlands): 35-5524. -silse dupa at cee sicce eens os aes cane ase cee eene sane 1.5 1.2 2.0 
Onl Orderss. oem seep ssek ot Saeco tame eoat eee cece seas meee tz eee nee 29.7 27.8 11.2 
Argentine exports are classified under six heads, as follows: 

Articles. ; 1909 1910 1911 

Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 
Live animals and meat products..............--.---.--- 153, 548, 356 161, 006, 592 168, 394, 733 
Asriculturalproducts Se s0e. aecee sans Go paseeckaceaee 230, 503, 996 196, 581, 619 139, 764, 386 
Rorest: products 5. ces ase see ace emesis wiaeesosaceets 8, 927, 362 10, 564, 525 12, 254, 604 
Mine Products sas. osc foc ease siee tos teaisetenaisninassee 742,707 539, 902 565, 338 
Pintin sangifishing asec oos cease saeicerie mci iserecetrces 752, 020 1, 428, 884 1, 663, 285 
Miscellane@oussszs5 estes eine sece Ae eee ence mee ce mecs 2, 876, 087 2, 504, 533 2,055, 192 
Po tallc che tte sols Sata SN Sea eS axes 397, 350, 528 372, 626, 055 324, 697, 538 
ImUnited States gold. = sta 22 sae eens cones ceeesceces $385, 430, 012 $361, 447, 273 $314, 956, 612 

LIVE ANIMALS AND MEAT PRODUCTS. 
This heading is divided into four classes, as follows: 

Articles. 1909 1910 1911 

Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 
ITVS ANIMAS - 5 ar aes on oe cans rete s~ Se om esteiset sates 4,992, 726 5, 055, 706 9, 460, 148 
Ordinary, animal*products: 2 5.52 -eaete ee ese n-ne 130, 386, 137 135, 033, 322 137, 383, 129 
Elaborated animal products........:...---.----.----+-- 15, 850, 673 18, 286, 237 17, 640, 268 
Residuary, animaliproducts..<. .-5263¢ sae. a. cis seaacesces 2,318, 820 2, 631, 327 3,911,188 
POA oc = sree cts a se sin ae's eee lene aes ee oases 153, 548, 356 161, 006, 592 168, 394, 733 




















In the class “‘live animals” the exports for 1911, by quantities and values, were as 
follows: 











Head. Value. Head. Value. 





Pesos. || Pesos. 
ASSOG' Dons eine recta aece seis ore LOT0G:| 214 120 SBCSD.. scctescsms cmaminceesien er 110, 690 332, 070 
Boef cattles sce. css sats .ed NATAL 832025/700 PELOPS: 2s. Sos lee'ss c ceceiacehiree 2 60 
LOVS@S 2-2 - cascineies Gaecige- ces 5,934 | 359,950 | os 
1b CB hatpaaces coseecr 387 1, 548 Total.cé.2. ibaa lee ch Beat 9, 460, 148 


Mules, occ s22bscecpeeevecemaicue 11,655 | 349,650 
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Practically all the asses are exported to Bolivia. 

About one-half of the beef cattle was exported to Chile, and 39,315 head to Uruguay, 
33,470 to Italy, and 10,539 to Brazil. 

The horses went to Uruguay, Chile, Paraguay, Brazil, and South Africa, and the 
llamas to Bolivia. 

The mules went to Uruguay, Bolivia, Chile, South Africa, and Brazil. 

Of the sheep, 59, 418 went to Belgium, 17,118 to Uruguay, and 13,052 to Italy; the 
remainder to Bolivia and Chile principally. 

In the class ‘‘ordinary animal products,’’ the exports for 1911 were as follows: 








Articles. Quantity. Value. Articles. Quantity. Value. 

Pesos. Pesos. 
Horns of cattle..... kilos..} 2,864,127 217,674 || Salt cattle hides... .tons.. 72,689 | 19,642,362 
Frozen beef........ tons. . 297,738 | 29,773,792 || Flint cattle hides...do...-. 32,922 | 14,797,653 
Chilled beef........ doses 15,096 1,509,604 || Salt horsehides.....kilos.. 280, 453 33, 374 
Frozen mutton.....do.... 85, 916 6, 873, 285 || Flint horsehides....do....| 2,102,773 591, 748 
HB ristlesmass-s el - kilos..} 2,451,635 1,581,710 || Unwashed wool....tons.. 132,036 | 50,494,027 
Goatskins.......... do....} 1,954,424 998, 631 || Smoked tongues. . .kilos. . 713, 833 214, 150 
kadiskingeeuaue oes doseee 475,190 285,114 || Jerked beef......... tons.. 12,120 ab 661, 615 

Lambskins....... dozen.. 122,198 36,659 || Miscellaneous frozen 

Salt sheepskins. .... tons. . 3,112 622, 371 IMEeA TS LONS ae eeeeee eee 14, 567 $46, 859 
Unwashed sheepskins, ——|———— 
COM SEs Mee oO ees: 27,478 | 7, 102.501 Ota la eens gm nOeeehes era 137,383, 129 




















The cattle horns were exported to Belgium, the United Kingdom, France, Italy, 
and the Netherlands principally. Nearly all of the frozen beef, 285,959 tons, was 
exported to the United Kingdom, and 6,573 tons went to Italy. The chilled beef also 
was exported to the United Kingdom. Of the frozen mutton, 85,055 tons went to the 
United Kingdom and 730 tons to France. The bristles were exported to the United 
States, Belgium, Italy, and France principally. Of goat and kid skins, 1,731,174 kilos 
were exported to the United States, 526,786 to France, 125,452 to the United Kingdom, 
14,610 to Belgium, 14,591 ‘‘on orders,” and 13,617 to Germany. The salt sheepskins 
went to the United States. Of the unwashed sheepskins, 24,703 tons went to France, 
805 tons to the United States, and 645 tons to the United Kingdom. Of salt cattle 
hides, 29,181 tons went to Germany, 14,451 tons to the United Kingdom, 11,748 tons 
to the United States, 11,002 tons to Belgium, and 2,037 tons to France. Of flint cattle 
hides, 18,231 tons went to the United States, 4,385 tons to Italy, 2,737 tons to Spain, 
2,498 tons to Germany, and 2,073 tons to Belgium. Of salt and flint horsehides, 
1,958,292 kilos went to Germany, 169,584 kilos to the United States, 128,499 kilos to 
Belgium, 36,571 kilos to France, and 90,280 kilos ‘‘on orders.’’ Of wool, 51,516 tons 
went to France, 34,576 tons to Germany, 20,380 tons to the United Kingdom, 13,711 
tons to Belgium, 7,712 tons to the United States, and 2,026 tons to Italy. The smoked 
tongues practically all went to the United Kingdom. Of jerked beef, 3,487 tons went 
to Brazil and 437 to Uruguay. Practically all the miscellaneous frozen meats were 
exported to the United Kingdom. 

In the class ‘“‘elaborated animal products,’ the exports for 1911 were as follows: 
































Articles. Quantity. Value. Articles. Quantity. Value. 

° Pesos. Pesos. 
Animal oils.......-. tons. - 420 63, 544 || Beef scrap and meal. tons.. 2, 262 904, 730 
Soup stock....-.-.--. doze 586 175,744 |) Common soap......kilos-.. 21,318 1,279 
Canned meat......- dorees 15, 413 i 405333) van Gee ease tons. . 8 1,622 
Casein... ... = ees doze. 2,168 "433, 669))|| Butters esses dome 1,396 558, 253 
Glueea. oot ee as kilos. - 48, 150 9) 630)}||MEloneyaa-seeeeeeeee kilos... 16, 491 1,649 
Creams. cba do. 195, 054 58, 516 || Margarin oil......_. OBS ie 4,302 645, 279 
Dressed sheepskins, doz- Cleese eee 518 104 

SS eee eae che ene 62, 032 248,128 || Rendered tallow ca 

Deed calfskins. ..do-.. 22 524 PTEASC 2p eee tons. - 76,423 | 11,768,900 
SLEATIN EEE eee ee kilos. - 121, 671 31, 634 Sole leather...... dozens. . 39 25330) 
Meat extract....... domes 515, 577 1,031, 154 —_—_—_—. 
G@iyceniite penser ns do.... 648, 983 162, 246 MO talWeeemewa asses lseiasc ss. kees 17, 640, 268 








46435—Bull. 1—12-—_11 \ 
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Tallow and grease were exported as follows: 31,717 tons to the United Kingdom; 
12,832 tons to Germany, 5,675 tons to Belgium, 5,320 tons to Italy, 3,268 tons to France, 
2,624 tons to Spain, 741 tons to Brazil, 661 tons to the United States, and 1,361 tons 
“fon order.’’ Of the butter, 1,339 tons were exported to the United Kingdom. The 
bulk of the animal oils was exported to Germany and the United Kingdom. The soup 
stock and canned meat went to the United Kingdom: Casein was exported to Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom, the United States, the Netherlands, and Belgium, prin- 
cipally. Glue went to the United Kingdom and Italy. Most of the dressed sheep- 
skins were exported to the United States, and some to France. Thestearin went to the 
United Kingdom, meat extract to the United Kingdom and Belgium, and the glycerin 
to the United Kingdom and Germany. Meat scrap was exported to the United King- 
dom and Germany. Most of the soap went to Bolivia. Nearly all the lard was ex- 
ported to the United Kingdom, as was also the margarin oil. The cheese went to the 
surrounding South American countries—Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil, and Chile, and 
the sole leather to Bolivia. 

In the class ‘‘residuary animal products,’’ the exports for 1911, by quantities and 
values, were as follows: 











Articles. Quantity. Value. Articles. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. Pesos. Tons. Pesos. 
‘Bonelashrate. os 4 i iy ay 3, 162 27,033°|| Dried blood...-.-...--.-- 6, 430 321, 501 
WATCISChAD ese Seis. 3h ba 3,372 168,618 || Salted casings.......-..-- 5, 962 298, 118 
Hoofs (cloven)............ 2,106 42129) || Dry casings? <. 2222-2222 124 4, 957 
hanka genset hens We 23, 158 578, 956 Fess 
IBONGS Sante eto. ute 40, 833 2,449, 962 Motals gama eee: pee ERS. 3, 911, 188 
PIMOISAM Coon ea fee. 1, 593 19,914 





Bones to the amount of 24,395 tons were exported to the United States, 7,169 tons to 
the United Kingdom, 3,192 tons to France, 2,462 tons to Belgium, 1,827 to Germany, 
and 411 to Spain. The bone ash went to the United Kingdom, and the lard scrap to 
the United Kingdom, Germany, France, and Belgium. The hoofs (cloven) were 
exported to the United States, Belgium, Germany, and France. The tankage to the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and Germany. The hoofs went to Italy, the 
United Kingdom, and Spain. The dried blood was exported to the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France, and the salt casings to Germany, Italy, the United 
Kingdom, and Spain. The dried casings went to Spain and the United Kingdom. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


This heading is divided into three classes, as follows: 














Articles. 1909 1910 1911 
Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. _ 
IPTIMAY PTOGUGts =. sac eke oe ne eee ee net eR eae nae 219,770,727 | 186,317,291 129, 711, 291 
Hlaborated products. 4. sce eee eee sca ae Pee eee ee eee 5, 729, 651 5, 109, 192 4,827,935 
VESIGUATY PLOCUCES. . cltoe icc ore eee Beene eee renee EeneE 5, 003, 618 5, 155, 136 5, 225, 160 
Trt eal eee eee tt eli hy oc Una Meee ee a ae 230,503,996 | 196,581,619 | 139, 764,386 





In the class ‘‘primary products’’ the exports for 1911, by quantities and values, were 
as follows: 














Articles. Quantity. Value. 3 Articles. Quantity. Value. 

Pesos. Pesos. 
Coun see sai6- 2 -e kilos... 57,107 5,938 || Guinea straw...... tons. . 14 572 
BADIBte 5 Rees 2 tons. . 2,428 121,414 |} Potatoes... ..2.5.- do. 2s 1,127 22,534 
2 CT Sc kilos. . 6, 561 Fry Aes 3 yl ee SE doz... 41,962 | - 679,425 
Carob beans.....-- Goes te 17, 900 895 || Beans............. kilos. . 25, 641 1,026 
LY RS ey ee tons... 511,389 | 11,666,291 || Rapeseed.........- Gon-a- 322, 285 9, 669 
Batley. se ee Sees do.... 4,859 106,691 || Miscellaneous seeds.do.... 176, 173 12,927 
une BS el atin) whetets be dos 556 6,951 || Leaf tobacco....... do: 5.: 6,576 986 
2 a aps ellie kilos. . 4,427 2/656 || Wheat... .. sc. 2ene~ tons..| 2,285,951 | 80,675,066 
Fresh fruits......-.- Goze dal. sackate eee 51,138 a 
ct) Fa i tons. . 415,805 | 33,579,990 Total. PS. 0 eae bedereeeeee 129,711, 291 

Indian corn....-.... dO. =... 125,185 2,766, 597 |) By es 2 
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Of the oats, 245,515 tons went to the United Kingdom, 85,747 tons to Belgium, 
58,833 tons to Italy, 42,728 tons to France, 19,192 tons to Germany, and 42,306 ‘‘on 
orders.” Of the linseed, 91,286 tons went to Germany, 79,301 tons to Belgium, 
60,978 tons to the United Kingdom, 35,632 tons to the United States, 17,436 tons to 
France, and 71,591 tons ‘‘on orders.’’ Of Indian corn, the great bulk was ‘‘on orders’ — 
81,957 tons; of exports to known destination, 13,462 tons to Belgium, 10,377 to Italy, 
8,244 to Uruguay, 2,314 to the United States, and 2,083 tons to France. Of the hay, 
27,084 tons went to Brazil, 3,187 tons to Uruguay, 1,585 tons to Belgium, 610 tons to 
Italy, 460 tons to the United States, and 3,109 tons ‘‘on orders.’’? The wheat shipments 
were as follows: Three hundred and sixty-seven thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
three tons to the United Kingdom, 331,314 tons to Brazil, 423,780 tons to Belgium, 
236,056 tons to France, 126,710 tons to Germany, 75,057 tons to Italy, and 660,169 toris 
“fon orders.’’ To the United States there were shipped in 1911, 102 tons of wheat. 
Cotton was exported to the United Kingdom, the alpiste to the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Brazil, France, and Belgium. The carob beans went to Brazil. The 
barley was exported principally to Belgium and the United Kingdom. The rye went 
principally to Belgium and the Netherlands; wax to Germany; fresh fruits to Uruguay 
and Brazil. The potatoes were exported principally to Uruguay and Brazil. The 
beans went to Brazil, the rapeseed to Germany and the United Kingdom principally , 
and the miscellaneous seeds to Germany. The leaf tobacco was exported to Uruguay. 

In the class ‘‘elaborated products’’ the exports for 1911, by quantities and values, 
were as follows: 

















Articles. Quantity. Value. Articles. Quantity. Value. 

Pesos. : Pesos. 
Linseed oil......-.- kilos. . 160 29)||S Biscuits -carneeeee kilos. . 5,818 291 
Maizeroilis- == sss e5e dozeee 202, 967 40,593 || Corn meal.......-- dozee _ 2,165 108 
ReamttOleee sneer do...- 31,153 5,608 || Wheat flour..:..... tons. - 118, 486 4,739, 421 
Whole-wheat flour.do-. 561, 728 11,235 || Corn-oil cake... ..-- kilos. - 12,412 2, 482 
UCC. . aeeeareaeme do. 67, 945 R436 MGtse see ese eee eee do.... 1, 200 36 
Cigarettes of all kinds, Argentine wine. _ liters... 3, 490 399 
ISOS Sesetae sgt es een ene 2, 270 4,540 ——_—__———— 
Sheep dip.........- kilos. - 66, 774 16,411 Motale eye eee se lee an sess. Nne A827, O30, 

Vermicellis sac 4.-- - donee: 13, 463 1,346 














Of the wheat flour, 98,075 tons were exported to Brazil, 3,285 tons to the United 
Kingdom, 2,297 tons to Germany, 1,705 tons to France, 840 tons to the United States, 
496 tons to Italy, 399 tons to Spain, 367 tons to Belgium, and 907 tons ‘‘on orders.’’ 
The corn oil was exported principally to Belgium and the sheep dip (tobacco extract) 
to Uruguay. 

In the class ‘‘residuary products’”’ the exports for 1911, by quantities and values, 
were as follows: 





Articles. Quantity. Value. Articles. Quantity. Value. 

Pesos. Pesos. 
Brana se eee tons. - 214, 634 4,612, 292 || Flax straw.-.-....--- tons. - 6 22 
Broken and small rice Rebacillazssseesse- doz 602 10, 961 
and rice flour. -..- tons.. 4,535 111,551 || Residuum of maize.do. . 1, 200 12, 004 
UAT POS eee else do.... 893 03,010) || Oil cakes 22225 e=- 22 dose 20, 228 404, 557 
Brewers’ grains....do-...- 287 14, 332 —— 
Molasses sess ear dos2=- 648 5, 831 Totals: cst aeeas teh lasses se cee 5, 225, 160 























Of the bran, 155,391 tons went to Germany, 26,494 tons to the United Kingdom, 
9,194 tons to Belgium, 8,066 tons to France, 1,212 tons to Italy, 995 tons to Brazil, 
522 tons to the United States, and 5,500 ‘‘on orders.’’ The rice residuums were 
exported principally to Germany, the argols to Italy, the brewers’ grains to Germany 
and Belgium, and the rebacilla to France and Germany. The maize residuum went 
to Germany, and the oil cake to Germany, the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, 
France, and Belgium. 
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FOREST PRODUCTS. 


Forest products were exported for the last three years to the following amounts: 
1909, 8,927,362 pesos; 1910, 10,564,525 pesos; and 1911, 12,254,604 pesos. 
In 1911, forest products were exported in quantities and values as follows: 














Articles. Quantity. Value. Articles. Quantity. Value. 

Pesos. Pesos. 
Quebracho logs... .. . tons. . 438, 216 6,897,435 || Poplar, algarrobo, and : 

Quebracho extract.do. . 68, 431 4,980, 027 fhandubay piles, posts, 

Quebracho sawdust, and stakes....number.. 289, 712 183, 624 
LOTS. host s schon oun oeee 17 174;|) Firewood. jasc sb See se c/) Ss eearenee 2,706 
Charcoal..... hectoliters. . 82,940 124,410 WWaMOW:s ence see eee tons. . 150 4, 498 
Cedar...... cubic meters. . 17 204 || Miscellaneous woods. .....|......--.--. 7,837 
Railroad ties....number.. 35, 793 53, 689 —————_—— 
: . Total. Bessette cee lecece ne nesee 12, 254, 60-4 








In 1911, the quebracho logs and extract were shipped to the following countries: 
United Kingdom, logs, 368,299 tons, extract, 20,558 tons; United States, logs, 8,318 
tons, extract, 28,172 tons; Italy, logs, 29,725 tons, extract, 1,148 tons; France, logs, 
6,644 tons, extract, 1,270 tons; Germany, logs, 3,887 tons, extract, 7,027 tons; Belgium, 
extract, 2,757 tons; and ‘‘on orders,’’ logs, 8,339 tons. The charcoal, poplar, algarrobo, 
and fiandubay piles, posts, and stakes, and railway ties went to Uruguay. 


MINE PRODUCTS, 


The mine products were exported for the last three years to the following amounts: 
1909, 742,707 pesos; 1910, 539,902 pesos; and 1911, 565,338 pesos. 
In 1911 mine products were exported in quantities and values as follows: 





Articles. Quantity. Value. Articles. Quantity. Value. 

Pesos. Pesos. 
Borate of lime...... tons. - 576 28,779.|| Tronore::....-.0.--- 3 25 1,000 
ime eee hectoliters. . 324 243: | |SMead) OTe saeeeee do.... 103 4, 882 
Bar copper.......- kilos. . 644, 888 257,955 || Vanadium ore. -do.... 217 11, 512 
ONY Sicseese rece tons. . 381 27,943 || Wolfram ore....... ba 584 58, 382 
IM Came aes eee dou! 15 19,292) || Salt.os..c..- hectoliters. . 50 75 
Antimony ore...... Gores 11 1000 s|| Plastenee-e-co-cseee ae 15 90 
Copper ore.....-.-. do. 1, 492 153, 985 pe 
Copper, lead, and silver. Motels 22 cect ee. 5e2| cece aera 565, 338 

OTOL sachet eee ees tons... 4 200 














The bulk of the refined and mineral copper was exported to the United States and 
Germany. The wolfram and lead ores went to Germany and the United Kingdom; - 
the onyx to France; the mica to the United Kingdom, and the borate of lime to 


Germany. 
HUNTING AND FISHING PRODUCTS. 


Hunting and fishing products were exported for the last three years to the following 
amounts: 1909, 752,020 pesos; 1910, 1,428,884 pesos; and 1911, 1,663,285 pesos. 


In 1911 the hunting and fishing products were exported in quantities and values 
as follows: 





Articles. Quantity. Value. Articles. Quantity. Value. 
Pesos. Pesos. 
Wihaleoil).). 222. 3-. tons... 6, 031 1,206,158 |) Salt fish............ tons. 28 4,190 
Mishion ae asiewes doz. 2 190 || Feathers, ostrich. . kilos. . 53, 982 212, 309 
Whalebone......... Gos-e. 18 4,894 || Feathers (ai ettes). do.... 91 10, 920 
Skins: Feathers, other..... (6 (x Pa ete Ree 11, 411 
Condor........ kilos.. 979 10, 863 —_—_—_— 
Will ee scrae dozens. . 765 18, 360 Totah. ac civiiwe ce cctesleneeeme teas 1, 663, 285 
Wiittiaes scene kilos. . 51, 831 154, 724 
Lt) Beer enya dozens. . 8,097 12,145 
Others sco (0 (aS eae Pt Mac oy a 17, 121 
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The nutria skins were exported as follows: To Germany, 45,677 kilos; to Belgium, 


3,570 kilos; and ‘‘on orders,’’ 1,184 kilos. 


Nearly all the other skins went to Ger- 


many. The whale oil was exported to the United Kingdom, and a smaller quantity 
to Germany. Most of the ostrich and other plumes went to France, with a smaller 


amount to Germany. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Miscellaneous products were exported in the last three years to the following 
amounts: 1909, 2,876,087 pesos; 1910, 2,504,533 pesos; and 1911, 2,055,192 pesos. 
In 1911, miscellaneous products were exported in quantities and values as follows: 




















































Articles. Quantity. Value. Articles. Quantity. Value. 
Pesos. Pesos. 
Burlap bags......- kilos..| 1,114,017 120,117 || Ranch supplies. ...kilos..|.......-.--- 215, 174 
Coalbee ee eisesee co. tons... 158, 360 1,108,520 || Miscellaneous...... doses |hase:aesceeee 421,690 
Scrap iron and steel.do.... 18,823 188, 226 |_____—____—- 
Hogs’ bristles...... kilos... 31, 622 1,265 Total jee veselesne|tisscet esis ence 2,055, 192 
Live plants........ Gouce a pense ase. 200 
EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
The exports by ports for the last three years were as follows: 
1909 1910 1911 
Pesos. Pesos. Pesos. 

EB UGTIOS PANT OS eee ee tersini coe ie ap asta cic lois) Ripe ere eee 173,076,319 | 161,891,764 158, 467, 098 
TRS OS SE aN e SUE, SI ab Beale «aR eae Beene oe On aM 75,108,626 | 68, 138, 957 44,113, 639 
TLS, TE) TIRE A oe AO RSE Peter AR ae RY 17,415,499 | 14,962,638 30, 527, 690 
IB AH GPE Anica wee Mice yuan Aer Lie eu es eee an eden rc 47,848,379 | 41,061,073 25, 645, 280 
Sanitaphen seen oot MMRL Mauch ne is Ie ae: 14, 687, 628 8,950, 842 12, 572, 063 
VO ESREN ENS ist alas ase OG See aeSG Ao yea Una ee 8, 478, 634 8, 000, 908 8,515, 985 
Concordia meer een etc et nae soon ek cutee Se eRe R mE eRas 3, 113, 626 4,318, 201 7,852, 132 
Gampanae eee nadine enna MMLC) VMs RL Ria A eal 5, 081, 683 7, 664, 329 7, 245, 433 
Colona NT Cae eah ed Sete ane aac oe Wait ae facl 4,532, 534 6, 171, 057 5, 150, 845 
Same NICOLAS eee yee eae estas ois tae ocean se Wasa oe eee paces 16, 855, 130 17, 626, 095 2,388, 509 
IN pag aya SS SRST Ue a aR ue Gola UA goa as 1, 808, 867 1, 662, 436 1,996, 444 
(Gna (eke 0 Peto oh b Regen a egies nese oP esp tn ge ms CL ae a 1,076, 814 2, 439, 088 1,895, 188 
IP ATAMI Ae heats tees erele ee ep eee ine Oe ioe ee ise tele 3, 890, 678 3,337, 617 1, 208,486 
Ifa), TERSVAS Ee 2 cane i We Sere ee ed RY hs i he a OS a ee RS ae 361, 489 1, 287, 763 843, 139 
WVaillay Cons titi elon sa). es sale See es eye eee seo te oe aA ee ESS Seb ose scbiae 4,024, 454 115, 542 
SATII ATI ay 2 = = casera stays serere clacton aie eree Oe ee ane Sea ere aoe 52, 740 74,770 66,510 
@itlemports ye Aes an EE pal lad ale leas Ac atlane ser bois atte 23,961,885 | 21,014,063 16,093, 555 

Rota eae taba SNH) Mee Munema a he Nata at ep cue uiie ed Mihi 397, 350,528 | 372,626,055 | 324,697,538 




















COMMERCE OF THE DOMI- 
NICAN REPUBLIC FOR 1911 


Pa iin total foreign commerce of the Dominican Republic for the year 1911, accord- 








ing to the report prepared in the office of the receiver general of Diottiteieed 
customs, amounted to $17,954,568, of which $6,949,662 were imports and 
$11,004,906 were exports. The figures for the year 1910 were: Imports, $6,257,691; 
exports, $10,849,623; total, $17,107,314. The increase for the year was, therefore, 
imports, $691,971; exports, $155,283; total, $847,254. . 
The balance of trade in favor of the Republic for the year 1911 was $4,055,244. For 
the year 1910 it was $4,591,932. 


IMPORTS. 


The imports for the last three years, by countries of origin, were as follows: 








1909 1910 1911 

UWiite di bates! vse Ga leona Me, A gee SR tee $2,374,025 | $3,739, 025 $4, 120, 483 
GERMANY cc cece coms eas wectee See ic ae Ree eee eee cemrertetae etaLs 911,976 T, 080, 241 1, 266, 249 
Writedpkinedomecaas= css een semae ae aces oie chats te Ie eas 576, 516 715, 400 775, 802 
WAIT ATI CRU Orne cto a ete bisa Meee eee eet Ree omens ereergejatetatersiete 188, 948 210, 269 213, 455 
SD hae By SAO se Se deaasag 4b ne an 50. Sek. Ba Ose Bona aasnUpmrSeeac 69,216 123, 453 152, 461 
ELIE si Pa SR ae Re See oe Supe con seers ce 103, 444 102, 169 139, 448 
MP OL CO AEC Oo in gpa tapes « ca egies aie tstearnt Mee ie Sele ote jer taemne 124, 393 124, 613 84,941 
DDS pete ces ee ihn hees Sete ee ta pias Ce gee Se rete NAVIES re aoe raat mle 6, 213 2,710 8, 262 
THEr-COUNLTICS 02 6 so. ob ceeenek Bae sae ace seco orem cess 71, 182 159, 811 188, 561 
MOtal jade case cnsuens sad bam dmeclete Sees cance site alncie weenie 4, 425, 913 6, 257, 691 6, 949, 662 











For the year 1911 there was an increase in the imports from the United States of 
$381,458, or 10.2 per cent; from Germany of $186,008, or 17.2 per cent; from the United 
Kingdom of $60,402, or 8.4 per cent; from France of $3,186, or 1.5 per cent; from Spain 
of $29,008, or 23.5 per cent; from Italy of $37,279, or 36.5 per cent; from Cuba of $5,552, 
or 205 per cent. There was a decrease in imports from Porto Rico of $39,672, or 38.8 
per cent. 

In 1910 the imports from the United States represented 59.75 per cent of the total 
imports; in 1911 they represented 59.29 per cent. The comparative figures for some 
of the other countries are as follows: Germany, 1910, 17.27 per cent; 1911, 18.22 per 
cent of the whole. United Kingdom, 1910, 11.44 per cent; 1911, 11.16 per cent of the 
whole. France, 1910, 3.36 per cent; 1911, 3.07 per cent. Spain, 1910, 1.97 per cent; 
1911, 2.19 per cent of the whole. Italy, 1910, 1.63 per cent; 1911, 2 per cent of the 
whole. 

The imports by principal articles for 1909, 1910, and 1911 were as follows: 




















1909 1910 1911 
MC OLLOTLIMATHITACTUTOS S.2 ooo nats nis mis a neiein en mie l= eee iatetatte asin laine $925, 970 $1, 481,344 | $1,616,921 
FTO ANA SLCC soos ce oe ween wine ceed eee eee ae Ly Si oe ce 609, 416 863, 334 998, 010 
TST oe PA EN ON HS am era SET ats Dal ae STS 414,271 497, 046 i 
Meatand dairy, Products: <2 2-2 - Heme occa ae ele al aialtolne 242, 055 416, 291 415, 346 
TUG OSS aes ee Ot Bee Aen erne se aatoesacmoeriaeton 6 rcemoepetodc 309, 282 410, 705 406, 536 
(CGS Oe Re eRe SCARED aer RGSS Encanto te Ob eh oaaaere 226, 065 337, 550 320, 867 
Woods Amc MANIAChUTES....- 2 ce sae sei ils ses celine Aetninlainieiminiete ataiate 153, 600 204, 734 256, 369 
Heattier Andina tacwiress cca. sca nces ciate saya eee eis Sate mn wie itm 140,751 208, 587 237,076 
Vegetable fibers and manufactures, other than cotton ...........- 128, 776 171, 299 229, 180 
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1909 1910 1911 








Fish, preserved, and fish products.........-.------+-+++-+++------ 108, 453 |. 184,779 193, 911 
CHemicalSs dimes yaw yVeSewes ve 5-2 < 25s ae nena aa clots dete ep oars amisieye 88, 307 143, 275 157, 797 
MGIICIGS Se toners te ices < singin’ neu as cs eect ae eee eae Oar 49,341 51,019 109, 878 
Sugar, retined, and confectionery - <..... 02. Selse= mses stews eraicle siule 79,055 96,540 96, 292 
SLO a no 3523 Sona a ees Nee ae O ee EMenEperianen emacs -arecnanceraonts 68, 669 75, 560 88, 249 
IBBGR DOE UEM occ acists onic aco nien ac snes eR Tee Ane eet fore 68, 702 88, 669 87,991 
Paper and manufactures, not including printed matter............ 52, 846 74, 465 80, 025 
EVAESIANIGICADS oq 51/5 <:5,0)5 «nis o's o> soem aetna iain eee einai eee een aie aetna = 42,068 58,245 75, 906 
Breadstuffs, other than wheat flour............--..--.-.2---.--00- 44, 405 58, 655 57,313 
PME PRTE DIOS! occ con sin bic wsine ne e ease aes SE GE Meee bies ieee 42,221 63, 984 56, 980 
Wooltand manufactures <2 32sec ae enter en aseceesas 41,079 30, 550 56, 835 | 
ApriculturalimplementS..:./fts see cene see eee ieee cee nie suaeeiee s 29,032 39, 135 54, 469 
Wanes'andliquors=..:- sagen eee eee ere eee ee ean eer eee 45, 264 51,342 53, 043 
Metals and manufactures, other than iron and steel............... 12,768 31,799 51, 283 








The imports, by articles and principal countries, for the year 1911 were as follows: 

Cotton manufactures: United States, $872,711; United Kingdom, $468,541; Ger- 
many, $132,587; Spain, $52,294; France, $39,767; Italy, $26,097. There was an 
increase in the imports from the United States of about $50,000; from the United 
Kingdom of $17,500; from Germany of $23,000; from France of $13,000; from Spain 
of $24,000; and from Italy of $9,500. 

Iron and steel: United States, $698,420; United Kingdom, $185,078; Germany, 
$75,428; France, $8,380. The increase in the year in imports from the United States 
was $67,000; from the United Kingdom, $32,500; from Germany, $20,000. There wasa 
decrease in the imports from France of over $3,000. 3 

Rice: Germany, $515,441; United States, $11,089. There was an increase in im- 
ports from Germany of $65,000, and a decrease in imports from the United States of 
$3,000. 

Wheat flour: Practically all the wheat flour came from the United States in both 
1910 and 1911. 

Meat and dairy products: United States, $240,187; Germany, $95,473; Porto Rico, 
$15,356. The increase from the United States was $32,500. There was a decrease 
in imports from Germany of over $12,000, and from Porto Rico of over $16,000. 

Oils: United States, $281,716; Spain, $14,612. There was a decrease in imports 
from the United States of $15,000; from Spain of $5,500. 

Woods: United States, $231,092; Germany, $16,781. There was an increase in 
imports from the United States of $45,000, and from Germany of $5,000. 

Leather and manufactures: United States, $196,792; Germany, $14,820; Spain, 
$11,764; United Kingdom, $6,753. There was an increase in imports from the United 
States of $19,000, from Spain of $8,500, and a decrease from Germany of $500. 

Vegetable fibers and manufactures, other than cotton: United States, $98,205; 
Germany, $61,593; United Kingdom, $54,040. There was an increase in imports from 
the United States of $24,000, from Germany of $26,000, and from the United Kingdom 
of $9,000. 

Fish, preserved, and fish products: United States, $181,360; small quantities from _ 
Germany, Spain, Porto Rico, and France. The increase in imports from the United 
States was $12,500. 

Chemicals, drugs, and dyes: United States, $101,412; France, $37,610; Germany, 
$11,103; Italy, $2,363. There was an increase in imports from the United States of 
$8,000, and from France of $6,000. _ 

Sugar, refined, and confectionery: United States, $85,544; United Kingdom, $3,208; 
Spain, $2,481. There was an increase in imports from the United Kingdom of $2,000, 
and from Spain of $500, and a decrease from the United States of $2,000. 

Bottled beer: Germany, $75,861; United States, $8,851. There was a slight de- 
crease in imports from the United States. 

Soap: Nearly all from the United States, an increase for the year of $12,500. 
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Breadstuffs, other than wheat flour: United States, $47,082; Porto Rico, $2,854; 
Italy, $2,366. An increase for the United States of $3,500, and a decrease for Porto 
Rico of $5,000. 

_ Hats and caps: Italy, $52,050; United States, $7,038; France, $4,708; Germany, 
$3,978. There was an increase for Italy of $15,500, for the United States of $3,000, 
and a decrease of $1,500 for France. 

Paper and manufactures, not including printed matter: United States, $33,896; 
Germany, $31,941; Spain, $6,547; an increase for the United States of $5,000, for 
Spain of $3,000, and a decrease for Germany of $3,000. 

Vegetables: United States, $27,103; Spain, $13,619; Porto Rico, $11,033. There 
was a small increase in imports from Spain, and a decrease in imports from the United 
States and from Porto Rico. 

Vehicles: United States, $82,798; Germany, $15,761. The trade for Germany was 
stationary, but from the United States there was an increase of $49,000. 

Wines and liquors: France, $16,527; Spain, $13,465; Germany, $10,629; Italy, $6,923. 
There was an increase in the imports from Germany of $5,000, and from Italy of $2,000, 
and a decrease from France of $5,000, and from Spain of $3,000. 

Agricultural implements: United States, $22,155; Germany, $28,902. There wasan 
increase from the United States of $6,000, and from Germany of $8,500. 

Wool and manufactures: Germany, $13,843; Italy, $13,792; United Kingdom, 
$11,191; United States, $9,838. There were increases in imports from Germany of 
$4,000, from Italy of $9,500, from the United Kingdom of $6,500, and from the United 
States of $5,000. 

Metals and manufactures, other than steel and iron: United States, $35,762; 
Germany, $9,513; France, $2,449. There were increases from the United States of 
$11,000; from Germany of $5,000; and from France of $1,500. 


EXPORTS. 


The exports for the last three years by countries of destination were as follows: 











1909 1910 1911 

WanitedtStatese a mae eee awe ee oat leet bon i ak ve ely $4,709,354 | $7,661,303 | $5,760,824 
(GISTBTAETIEZ acetate sn ReGen eh Ln Om ates Oe a a a 2, 182, 127 2,094,033 | 2,946,858 
AHP ATI COP Re ASAE ais aesc= Aesthetic ek aa ad Odd) yg 3h ole Sie sd 924,015 723, 834 1,080, 706 
Wnitedgkane domes emo eet cee cose oo eee eee ceneaes 76,915 141, 947 763, 881 
ROLE GRECICO Meroe tae Se a ee SE eee ne RR DEER en ee 16, 327 63, 443 51,529 
(CUT OFA 5 BRASS crate Chea ts ENE ge CES rear una SST eee 10, 147 9,115 20, 907 
LUPE Ny 5 es cepa es aU chee a tt AR AN dnl ad at a ae nc 15,616 22,014 8, 897 
Other-countriessyss 4: Sos Sn Phe, Nee Suey as ames 179, 189 133, 934 371, 304 

TRO tale eae pees re UR Re Lh UES ee eT 8,113,690 | 10,849,623 | 11,004,906 

















For the year 1911 there was an increase in the exports to Germany of $852,825, or 
40.8 per cent; to France of $356,872, or 49.1 per cent; to the United Kingdom of $621,934 
or 438 per cent; and to Cuba of $11,792, or 129 per cent. There were decreases in the 
exports to the United States of $1,900,479, or 24.9 per cent; to Italy of $13,117, or 60 
per cent; and to Porto Rico of $11,914, or 18.8 per cent. 

In 1910 the exports to the United States represented 70.61 per cent of the total 
exports; in 1911 they represented 50.35 per cent. The comparative figures for some 
of the other countries are as follows: Germany, 1910, 19.30 per cent; 1911, 26.78 per 
cent of the whole. France, 1910, 6.67 per cent; 1911, 9.82 per cent of the whole. 
United Kingdom, 1910, 1.31 per cent; 1911, 6.94 per cent of the whole. 
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The exports by articles for the last three years were as follows: 














1909 1910 1911 
Seer rawe eascursctatsii.i.22!) cot Se eee ae $3,304,931 | $5,590,536 | $4, 159,733 
CACAO ee een conse poise e cc cee ccnicns qatar eee ee ees 2,759, 191 2,849, 585 3,902, 111 
TGARLODACCO =o. 65550. ws cies sik a a ois onl Se Ss eee oe a ee ee 1, 239, 486 958, 441 1, 421, 424 
CNS ae ee ee ee meme a) SSI SET Ta a 128, 202 323, 749 319, 142 
FEATS cts cs ace cise e oe asics = mise eRe See ee ae ees 125,766 288, 647 194,759 
Bens wankia io: 826208 5. Gest Pah SA ete eens Pane sty 123, 769 148, 804 165, 317 
PNGESONCALTIC...vs c's 2 Jno cise SEE eee eee eee 70, 996 123, 732 104, 303 
Drugand dye materials ... <<... 2-3-2 a+ sae eee eee eee ee 38, 060 80,509 101, 986 
Miveianimals'.< 622. 3.54 3559-- cane pele ae a See ras 33, 765 48, 398 93, 986 
Croatskins <2). 2. oes AS. ceo -cetae a sere ume etia eaenats 1A MO Melee 5% 60, 361 86, 084 79, 542 
Woods, other than specified RRSP rts) 9 $e CSA ete Cie Rees Ts sar oe 78,567 56, 104 64, 288 
ignumM=Vite . 2s 2.206 bec hee sas ee eae e OEE oe eee 34, 829 79,974 60, 703 
ONC Y 3). = acs Ssnssaes Mlspe essere eer ee eee Ree Cee ees 43,045 53, 322 58,846 
Cottons ac cig ol sect ge ad: se DRC leat oe aes ee ye ee \ 10,707 { 17,674 46, 866 
Vegetableifibers other than cottons 52: 24222. sene- senses , , 845 19, 546 
Cigars ‘and cigarettes! 322. 5 Sees e et ee EA ee eee 16, 768 22, 103 35, 730 
Mahorany. ase lees went foo aoa sae See ree es hacen ane 10,981 13,579 16, 246 
COCONUES ERATE S BPO A8Ee SS Ee SA OME A ae ay SE Ene mt 1, 638 4 020 11,681 
Guimstand resins? 52. foe fe anc eee Bian es ete cea nee eae 2, 208 1, 762 8, 259 
C0) 0) 7 yey eres ees a or SSS HR OY SiR ane AY ee ee 5,812 14, 543 5, 922 
Other exports ead seas ce te ees eo ene es 24, 608 80, 212 125, 156 


The exports, by articles and principal countries of destination, for the year 1911 
were as follows: Sugar, raw: United States, $3,229,132; United Kingdom, $656,970; 
France, $1,581. 

These figures do not correctly fettedent the final destination of Dominican sugar, of 
which at the most only about 20 per cent is consumed in the United States. In the 
report of the receiver general of customs it is stated that ‘‘the greater part of Dominican 
sugar Is shipped to the United States for order, and is eventually sold in Canada and 
England.” Later advices give the following approximate final destination: 


Kilos. 
(inated States ee. str tk SA Cee el SEE a epee one ae 16, 413, 710 
United Kimedom. > nu. Jt Si Gso. dee ae By on ee ee es ee 40, 732, 162 
MTC S ie. 88 shad SIS eas es So I i 7, 681, 698 
Other countries including Canadaie.2)) 2S ee eee eee 20, 802, 899 
Mobo BS esc diag oes Ss a Sey age oak ie ha eee bn ge 85, 630, 469 


Cacao: United States, $1,818,287; Germany, $1,231,385; France, $850,591. As in 
the case of sugar, the figures given do not represent the final destination of cacao. It 
is more than probable that at least 60 per cent of exported Dominican cacao goes to 
Germany. In the report of the receiver general of customs it is stated that “‘much 
cacao is sh ipped to New York for order, and it is annie that a large part that is 
shown as to the United States is reshipped to Europe.” 

Leaf tobacco: Germany, $1,367,325; France, $23,199; United States, $3,689. 

Coffee: France, $151,208; United States, $101,570; Germany, $53,712; Italy, $8,897. 
It is probable that a considerable portion of the coffee shown as exported to the United 
States as a final destination reaches France or Germany. 

Bananas: Practically all the bananas are exported to the United States. 

Beeswax: Germany, $121,139; United States, $25,350; France, $17,391. 

Hides of cattle: Germany, $86,006; France, $12,729; United States, $5,154. 

Goatskins: United States, $76,913; Porto Rico, $1,670. 

Honey: Germany, $40,157; France, $10,707; United States, $7,043. 

Drug and dye materials: United States, $59,265; Germany, $27,734; United King- 
dom, $4,790. 

Mahogany: United Kingdom, $5,563; United States, $5,241; France, $2,806. 

Lignum-vite: United Kingdom, $36,695; United States, $19,613. — 

Other woods: Porto Rico, $25,611; United States, $13,348; United Kingdom, $11,669, 

Cotton: United States, $31,939; United Kingdom, $11,279. 
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Vegetable fibers other than cotton (mostly sisal): Cuba, $17,201; Porto Rico, $2,344. 

Practically all the cigars and cigarettes were exported to adjacent West Indian 
Islands, and the live animals (cattle) to the neighboring Republic of Haiti. 

Under the heading “‘other exports,” the principal items were molasses and sirup, 
$63,774; tanned hides, $15,652; and cotton seed, $6,222. 


SHIPPING. 


The total value of the imports was $6,949,662 of which $3,786,093 was carried under 
the American, $2,069,875 under the German, $369,916 under the French, $151,933 
under the Spanish, $125,089 under the Norwegian, $76,534 under the Cuban, and 
$60,543 under the British flags. j 

The imports from the United States in 1911 amounted to $4,120,483 and were carried 
under the following flags to the values given: American, $3,680,868; Norwegian, 
$124,088; British, $46,922. ° 

The imports from Germany amounted to $1,266,249, and were carried under the fol- 
lowing flags to the values given: German, $1,237,776; French, $28,014. 

The imports irom the United Kingdom amounted to $775,802, and were carried 
under the following flags to the values given: German, $635,655; French, $121,682; 
British, $11,546. 

The imports from France amounted to $213,455, and were carried under the fol- 
lowing flags to the values given: French, $173,565; German, $39,411. 

The total value of the exports was $11,004,906, of which $3,465,275 was carried under 
the American, $2,713,753 under the Norwegian, $2,174,752 under the German, $635,993 
under the French, and $549,517 under the British flags. 

The exports to the United States in 1911 amounted to $5,760,824, and were carried 
under the following flags to the values given: American, $2,406,097; Norwegian, 
$2,184,871; British, $515,743. 

The exports from Germany amounted to $2,946,858, and were carried under the 
following flags to the values given: German, $1,683,525; United States, $774,273; 
French, $68,434. 

The exports to France amounted to $1,080,706, and were carried under the following 
flags to the values given: French, $556,457; German, $451,249; United States, $51,754. 

The exports to the United Kingdom amounted to $763,881, and were carried under 
the following flags to the values given: Norwegian, $353,448; United States, $227,535; 
British, $30,821; German, $25,905. 

The following tables show the entrances and clearances of steamships and sailing 
vessels engaged in foreign trade during the year 1911 at the 8 Dominican ports: 





ENTRANCES. 
Steamships. Sailing vessels. 








With cargo. In ballast. With cargo. In ballast. 





Num-) Registered |Num-| Registered |Num-| Registered |Num-| Registered 
ber. | tonnage. | ber. | tonnage. | ber. | tonnage. | ber. | tonnage. 



































ANY ADIE es PR eee ek UCM Cpa 2 1,329 3 PEO Sasaoelacmasascasss 26 3,988 
Sarah OM eles erasers ey hI ot edt ae elie vai a | 14 957 8 637 
IME COTISE epee nine can ae: 35 34, 328 29 23,815 18 4,789 77 3, 586 
Monte! @ristivn eee ones aoe 31 64, 329 32 25, 268 2 16 28 2,279 
PuersonPlataseee ss wee aes 55 108, 975 59 83, 901 40 2,258 18 315 
ATU ATL eee ee eee ote eye anne wane tee I Nea ieee ocean | 1 gr lOO GSSCS4 ese see macets 
SANCHEZ eee eea eae eee ta Us 13,313 5 9,729 9 ASAIN sess lee oak ewe 
Santo Domingo.............. 46 48, 207 29 30, 561 | 20 2, 767 13 2,390 

HO Galera eye coe prer ae 176 270,481 | 157 175,670 | 104 12,440 | 170 13,195 
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CLEARANCES. 
Steamships. Sailing vessels. 
With cargo. In ballast. With cargo. In ballast. 
Num-| Registered |Num-| Registered |Num-| Registered |Num-| Registered 
ber. | tonnage. | ber. | tonnage. | ber. | tonnage, | ber. | tonnage. 
PAR Rea e es on dsoad aceee hie 12 9,355 8 7,392 49 6082) |... epi see ene eee 
ESAT ALONG ste are = a iateieie ois erateiare ool mratetelovel lmeicialoreteiminrere sf steserateral| esataievelata tate ele 29 Dy BLD || =i = =| elapse : 
Maoorisiiin s2.)'. ces ceeee eit 40 31,215 20 20,685 il 3, 266 61 2,785 
Monte Oristiasjenecer soa 33 61, 926 32 28, 389 4 2,860 36 197 
Puerto Plates u sassesesese-s 45 54,883 28 61,117 8 180 38 1,638 
Samana. ose. ssGacsee seeps 6 10, 599 3 5yA5T |e cise |e ce eids pee ee eee ae eee 
SANCHEZ ss. sso-cs sesaecsne= 19 38, 1 814 2 I17 "| pacun-| Seas Sener 
Santo Domingo). 5 -.2522.2.5- 37 33,457 31 33, 359 15 3,872 5 744 
Motalicssecsssswascaces 192 239,527 | 123 157,213 | 118 18,642 | 140 5,364 
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HE total foreign trade for the year 1911 amounted to $243,458,851.88 United 
States gold, an increase over the preceding year (fiscal year ending June 30, 1910) 
of $16,002,826.31, or 7 per cent. The value of the imports was $96,006,883.35, 

compared with $97,432,890.68 for the preceding year, a decrease of $1,426,007.33: 

The value of the exports was $147,451,968.53, as against $130,023,134.89 for the year 

before, a gain of $17,428,833.64. The balance of trade in favor of the Republic for 

the year 1911 was $51,445,085.18. 


si 


IMPORTS. 


The imports for the calendar year 1911 and for the two preceding fiscal years, by 
world divisions and by principal countries, were as follows: 


WORLD DIVISIONS. 





1908-9 1909-10 1911 

North America.......... $45,998,989 | $57,569,929 | $53,842, 291.57 
WUT scacosedocooue 30,816,038 | 37,161,975 | 39,815, 085.38 
INS Bfae ecsise wiiesioe ele 909, 039 1, 366, 194 1, 498, 951. 83 
South America.....-. 305, 249 1,059, 235 471, 895. 61 
PAITIG ARE cn ame aie 39, 064 44,343 130, 757. 95 
Central America..... z 15, 430 58,079 100,514. 80 
Wiest indies: sense see e 81, 990 120, 210 89, 985. 03 
(OyeeR ri ee Be rene ae Sate 100, 714 52, 925 57,401.17 

Mota maprsanec fj sisicticeict asters Ob spacious ose aise 78, 266, 513 97, 432, 890 96, 006, 883.34 











PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 

















1908-9 1909-10 1911 
Wii Gedy S Gatesly a rrcis se etic Sewers Nee cee eee ee er $45, 280,775 | $56, 421,551 $53, 578, 919 
German yee ot see ane ale ee Le Cease pe om sie ttre Mem 8, 568, 765 10, 134, 038 12, 120, 332 
Wmitedskine dome ate cs osccceoe cone sce ae eee eae Nae 9, 897, 204 11, 125, 808 11,190, 875 
TANCE os ae Sie ae eee e ek ose cen stelee se ee maseaeeoneaeeiter se 6, 178, 696 8, 715, 422 8, 279, 695 
ISDST er eravere ia cale cc tere ice osiafe nie aicea ies Sinise ea cleisto ee sinls ecinw SEL tase 2, 588, 671 2, 641, 202 2,579, 502 
IB ELS MATIN sees aes So ee eee BEES eee eee neo Seneca seed 952, 442 1, 241, 466 1, 900, 401 
Le Wocio a dsedepsebecesessHebsosossdesdedan cpanooescseaoeuseeee 900, 470 967, 227 1,056, 139 
TVG ees Oo ae BpRe aE re So iatant ean est oul ee ae eaea 491,598 766, 181 1,010, 720 
PAVISt ria LUN GAany .va)oetine seteeinc Sanee ceeds see cee tecemeemes 609, 497 706, 666 863, 331 
SWALZCLIAN Gea ec cea 5 ee ae nu Au ee eae 419, 763 578, 327 754, 726 
(CESTE Ue les BASE SHO ORO BEE GCE nce Shocks Sama o ES Sena ee ane e ties 718, 214 1,148,377 263, 372 
ONO 3a ue ES Eee BOSE eS SHORES ob UeRe ames eee Sian acee eras 148, 778 78, 192 347,554 
EVOL cir SPO sare Sree cs <0! eee Se eal ie EL ei ae ers atae ofc 220, 977 272, 675 257, 205 
BERT DAUM ates payer a ote erent ee Pe Te Eo si ars et CS ee ee once Pemiaeicieie 291, 154 229, 578 253, 222 
ISO AER W BOBS Bete boo E RE Be A ES See en 195, 216 248, 116 202, 244 
CH TE ey oat Re Dae Lae RN tee Shae Sec e eae 95, 628 45, 823 175, 903 








There was a gain in imports from Germany of $1,986,294, or 16.6 per cent; from the 
United Kingdom of $65,067, or 0.6 per cent; from Belgium of $658,935, or 53.1 per 
cent; from Italy of $88,912, or 9.1 per cent; from India of $244,539, or 31.9 per 
cent; from Austria-Hungary of $156,665, or 22.1 per cent; from Switzerland of 
$181,399, or 31.1 per cent, and from Chile of $269,362, or 343 per cent. There 
were losses in imports from the United States of $2,842,632, or 5 per cent; from 
France of $435,727, or 5 per cent; from Spain of $61,700, or 2.3 per cent; and from 


Canada of $885,005, or 78.1 per cent. : 
169 
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The imports for the last three years by customs districts were as follows: 




















1908-9 1909-10 1911 
GULF PORTS. 
Campeche seo. Secs. 0% Soak 5 2 cinta een ae ae ees $123, 387 $164, 835 $157, 539 
CORTZACORICOS: 02 iso os 01 oe secant cigs eee Be tae ease ise eee 1,927, 230 1, 545, 729 1, 808, 996 
Cli ith) BSS ee eee See S cl se nc atnUnEdsererieciae 179, 049 219, 120° 292, 460 
WIGOMGCT ATES fac cc2c v= ow de Sx oe here A ee sae eI ee eee ; 440,350 505, 287 549, 109 
Esta del Carmen. <. .\:\. .. <2. .o5S-1se cee or aac amace se ee 57, 484 101, 802 126, 151 
HRVA'SCONGCION |. 2-2 51= = oie tanlon tae toa ete ee MIE he SS abel ee 37, 289 50,740 56, 533 
SBEOPTOSO. yo wind osc snes becies cine ye Bar one aeten ae eee ee eine 2, 174, 532 2,760, 527 3, 892, 192 
IPAMPICO=.-0. 22. 2 fo assess oe ese ce one eae seem at etre 13, 582, 226 18, 477, 785 20, 225,781 
AERA 22 die ic es redone Septem ae Be eee eal 38, 410 28, 250 62, 786 
a (Shet: Wr 1) YAR a ae Mt PLETE eR ee Oe eS 27, 788, 213 34, 676, 086 36, 860, 929 
Totalof:Gull. 2:5 set {eee hese ee cent Ree aeee bie 46,348, 170 58, 530, 161 64, 032, 476 
PACIFIC PORTS. f 
A Gap Ulla veces tisha case ec eae Bie chee een net Ee aa EN 287, 865 267, 963 240, 344 
ANDES os ce cccth re sis cans cote cpe cravat mre Mee Ee, cero hate terete te emer Rees 42, 899 25, 226 8 
Bahia dela Magdalena..3 22.5 2). oc 200. eke oe eee 1,512 1,298 560 
MnSenagancc.iscsties sce -e clan -aitaee ses eae eee ete cena 117, 837 158, 856 180, 822 
Guaymas sce ea eee ee sheet PSL Mae a ene a ee 1,768, 310 2, 408, 060 1, 132, 180 
Wat Page ke se osedt weak Secdceas saseree ue a ee hace oto newe bene pes 80,374 106, 130 117,356 
Moanzanillor: oe casos noe gee eae Settle eee ain tenes epee 879, 818 1,538,339 848, 897 
Mazatlan . oc 26225203). a Ne, a cane are 1,844, 601 1, 767, 912 1,549, 946 
PuertovAngel 5:25: 428. s sesso ee ree ke hts ae, eS ie se a 1,946 5, 629 5, 124 
Salina Cui. 652s secece, Men cre eS Te ec tees 117,971 397, 868 351, 202 
San Blas: sacs 42 cchc soacene acceler ee ORR eee one ees 111, 918 136, 040 109, 212 
Santa, Rosaliazs.~<S2ccnsce-ascsnnce eee arenes sae oe se ear eae 979, 752 1, 606, 679 789, 781 
Topolobamposcassccec 2 sence ese Pee ears ee eietelae See ee 96, 668 77, 903 68, 785 
Totaliiof Pacific 32 se5 2s Meee see ee ce eee eee ees 6, 331, 471 7, 897, 903 5,394, 217 
NORTHERN FRONTIER DISTRICTS 
UCT EN Bag (2) 1 a inte eS SIRE Se Se 3, Se nu r S Pot SE a ereeae c 445,913 521, 595 505, 721 
MOG UIUASE ee Re ee eed 2 Be Ee ane eee ie 1,527 20, 328 1,159 
CAMAT OS as Sa tte he ee clas ae ok eae ete eaten Rene Notepad ofa seapetane 2,429 4, 830 3,965 
CHIGAG MATET «oan ae eo as oe cee eee es Ease 5, 618, 250 7, 496, 655 6, 442, 412 
Gridad“Porfirio Diaz. oso: ss2ei2 one teases cesses ceases 5, 783, 578 4, 654, 796 4,003, 808 
GREITELONS . 25a ete nosedive ee ce teriets ROS ee aes aaa 4, 594 4, 464 | 2,366 
TTP MM ov i fea ee ER oS Sar RS ne Wa 1, 449, 021 1,539, 975 1, 698, 290 
ERO te ein ie EES Hm eae ey ny eg Da 10,792,623 | 13,415,335 10,795, 347 
MSAS WWiACAS Was Ss rte cit es ine so Nou Meee he Se Aas ae ee 20, 962 29, 005 66, 609 
Woes *Aleodones. iso. 2h scb eee as haa See ees sera eee PE ee ee Ee seperate 1, 259 12,277 
Ma faMOrOSss oso: on noes d 2 a cent seer ee oe eee aE eee eee 82,035 131, 808 831, 526 
Mexicali. ooo c0ccdn sce ce secs ceed g tee et ae eae 194,071 220, 826 126, 334 
Miler Soinsc See Seen e nin nn s oie dia Je Sa nee Ue nae nye Oe eee 7, 538 16, 487 10, 872 
Nogales 3, 064, 637 2, 580, 231 1, 639, 109 
Tijuana 30,005 271, 488 394, 471 
Total of northern frontier districts. ......-.....--------- 25, 497, 183 30, 909, 082 26, 534, 266 
SOUTHERN FRONTIER DISTRICTS. i 
BOCONUSCO.. 0.02 cewe date Thee bass aes ce eed wee oe eee iene 87, 808 85, 403 41, 987 
Zapaluata. « ..,-.-1: cago Rees Seas sy fae aR eC eee ae eee S 1, 881 | 10,341 3, 937 
Total of soubliern frontier. ce... seek eee eee 89, 689 95, 744 . 45,924 - 
Grand totaliss2.0.s8 ete en cee 78,266,513 | 97,432, 890 96, 006, 883 














The imports for the last three years under 11 major classifications were as follows: 








1908-9 1909-1 1911 
rae ACN, SEALS 
Mineral ‘substances: <<. sce Gos oe ee are $22,294,220 | $27,929,814 $25, 698, 742 
Wecetablesubstances ; . 23.2 Se ee eee een ee 14, 683, 290 21, 355, 726 15, 250, 861 
Machinery and apparatus. + .' 9.23 e eee ees 10, 060,756 10, 470, 848 13, 038, 156 
Textiles and manufactures thereof.................----------- 7, 952, 336 10, 110, 462 10, 780, 934 
PRUETT STD SLATICES: oso sc ote ae os a drape nee oe ere en ane eee ai 6, 284, 203 7,506, 442 8, 452, 499 
Chemical and pharmaceutical products............-...-.----- 4, 827, 860 5, 619, 186 6, 260, 911 
@arskearriares, Wagons, Cte... 62-510. saqcaeeee ee eee 2,156, 646 2,877,097 3, 637, 307 
Manessepiriteetcs U2U4) 2ST ast: A ST SE 2,783,193 3,276, 408 3, 294, 204 
Papenana manifactwres.. «sac. .2 255 50ees got geet be cee 2,324, 231 2,523, 450 2, 476,735 
PAOIITTS ATONE XIIIOSL VCRs oa so aa ain td cine rine Galicia ee 1, 266, 050 1, 450, 892 2, 478, 572 
MSCENAMeos: S299 = £2 SN eee See Me. ote eee Pee eas 8, 633, 728 4,312, 565 4, 637, 962 





PE OUa eter te ere cciscrs tin oist «Ane ee cca ccna ee eee 78, 266, 513 97, 432, 890 96, 006, 883 
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Four of the major classes given above are subdivided as follows: 








1909-10 1911 
Mineral substances: 
Gold; silver; and platinum ....'9.2 22-64 ls$e5 a eS. ee ee eee $1, 629, 037 $691, 217 
Copperand alloys. --..:-.....<.snsyee one sseamehe nn eee B. Meanneac Gases age 2,680, 517 3, 592, 910 
ead; ANG ZINC... cctis se weeed eo ee rete e ce neo ee eee ree eee ee 530, 132 686, 280 
Hrenand steel; <2. <.gs annonces = cee aeeoee eee eee Eee eee 13, 815, 027 18, 467, 010 
WMthermetals <5. sae wetone cece + cea SOC ae Se eee ee 71,395 34, 655 
Stone\jand earthy prodicts aoc ee cece eee ce ee ee em 9, 203, 706 7, 226, 669. 
Vegetable substances: 
eXEe AbeTS 5. cieisisicc Soren ce ete ce See Oe ete ee Se ee ee 2,494, 557 1, 273, 675 
Hruitsiand grains. w-os 02 Hase seek ce se hee nes te See Soe eee 10, 007, 454 4, 895, 867 
Miscellaneous vegetable substances...............2.-.-2eeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 793, 053 834, 716 
Miscellaneous products SSs- cae: jot nsesnch cate eee ee 3, 012, 236 2,960, 424 
Wood and umber. ...2 5253. 525 Sas ee sain. bee ace ee ee a 2, 750, 818 3, 005, 728 
Manufactures. -.'ssah So sero one oe en ee ee Eee ee 2, 297, 608 2, 280, 452 
Textiles and manufactures: 
Cotton eee ot arate oe ic he SOR Se 5, 412, 550 6, 328, 598 
Linen; ‘hemp; and‘theilikes 23.45 2h Le eee 606, 147 576, 722 
WOON sag ono 5o2 ER Se Se oe ea On ae See Se aoe SD No ar pe 2, 223, 252 2,010, 783 
Bile. Ser TSR Me RASS Se Be ae os FER OS Se 1,137, 840 1, 037, 519 
Silk mixed ‘withiother:fibérst}. Sse ees 2 Ee 622, 309 , 228 
Imitation or artificralisilkos 3: sesso ee ee ee a ee eee ee 108, 364 164, 083 
Animal substances: 
Bive‘animals. 222 3623326 MN Soe Nae ok oe tayo ls Zid oe eed ee ea 693, 877 494, 338 
Meat; wool} ete! : 2 eos e Soe: oe eee eee eee a na 699, 696 1,029, 754 
Animal products (butter, cheese, etc.) ............--2.00200ee cece eee eee 3, 276, 562 4,095, 450 
Man UufaCbures 2 £52 Ret eh Sec aee ee een oe ee ee een 2, 836, 307 2, 833, 457 








Details for imports for the calendar year 1911, except as above shown, are not yet 
available. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, the principal details of imports, 
by articles and countries, were as follows: 

Under mineral substances the principal items under the subhead ‘‘Gold, silver, 
and platinum” were: Jewelry, real, including that set with precious stones and 
pearls, $332,226, of which $170,030 was from Germany, $92,892 from France, $51,862 
from the United States, and $12,548 from the United Kingdom; and foreign gold and 
silver coin, $1,268,463, of which $1,032,605 was from the United States and $226,038 
from the United Kingdom 

The principal items under the subhead ‘‘Copper and alloys” were: Ingots, ore 
untreated, and matte, $1,026,959, all from the United States; plates, sheets, and 
piping, $110,630, of which $52,062 was from the United States, $33,821 from Germany, 
and $23,755 from the United Kingdom; wire, plain and covered, $324,206, of which 
$254,842 was from the United States, $50,061 from Germany, $11,564 from France, and 
$6,009 from the United Kingdom; manufactures not otherwise specified, $842,781, of 
which $449,571 was from the United States, $197,661 from Germany, $109,591 from 
France, and $51,312 from the United Kingdom; cable, $238,103, of which $153,181 
was from the United States, $50,986 from Germany, $27,834 from the United Kingdom, 
and $2,337 from Sweden. 

The principal items under the subhead ‘‘Tin, lead, and zinc’ were: Bar tin, 
$117,352, of which $72,594 was from the United States, $30,336 from the United King- 
dom, $8,157 from Japan, and $4,472 from Germany; zinc in bars, etc., $47,203, of which 
$44,967 was from the United States; manufactures of tin, lead, and zinc or alloys, not 
specified, $100,080, of which $40,334 was from the United States, $32,760 from Ger- 
many, $18,104 from France, $3,001 from the United Kingdom; and sheet zinc, $222,918, 
of which $157,877 was from Belgium, $37,020 from Germany, $13,061 from France, 
$12,725 from the United States, and $1,901 from the United Kingdom. 

The principal items under the subhead ‘‘Iron and steel”’ were: Steel in bars, rods, 
etc., $255,448, of which $152,009 was from the United States, $50,877 from the United 
Kingdom, $23,610 from Germany, and $16,842 from Austria-Hungary; wire, $274,690, 
of which $170,432 was from the United States, $83,633 from Germany, and $13,343 
from the United Kingdom; fence wire, $660,685, of which $593,903 was from the 
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United States, $51,549 from Germany, and $7,381 from Belgium; plows and spare 
parts, hoes, and agricultural hardware, $544,971, of which $448,137 was from the 
United States, $46,411 from the United Kingdom, and $45,772 from Germany; steel 
cable, $176,388, of which $143,312 was from the United States and $26,758 from the 
United Kingdom; iron piping, $3,183,102, of which $1,838,001 was from the United 
States, $711,548 from the United Kingdom, $540,726 from France, $64,732 from Ger- 
many, and $25,139 from Belgium; iron bars, rods, etc., $143,414, of which $57,403 was 
from the United States, $41,295 from the United Kingdom, $30,162 from Belgium, 
and $10,476 from Germany; iron and steel in sheets, not specified, fluted, and for 
roofing, $856,262, of which $685,645 was from the United States, $128,567 from the 
United Kingdom, and $30,062 from Germany; tin plate, $281,401, of which $218,924 
was from the United Kingdom and $60,067 from the United States; steel rails, switch 
rails, frogs, ties, etc., $2,823,360, of which $2,170,040 was from the United States, 
$390,217 from the United Kingdom, $201,742 from Germany, and $50,700 from Bel- 
gium; railroad spikes, nuts, bolts, and fishplates, $832,055, of which $666,367 was from 
the United States and $147,675 from the United Kingdom; structural steel for build- 
ings, $778,874, of which $502,225 was from the United States, $113,059 from Germany, 
$98,848 from the United Kingdom, and $52,565 from Belgium; tinned, nickeled, 
coppered, or galvanized ware, $1,995,959, of which $1,309,330 was from the United 
States, $369,490 from Germany, $118,164 from the United Kingdom, $83,048 from 
France, and $42,471 from Italy; iron enameled ware, not specified, $241,270, of which 
$144,968 was from Germany and $88,461 from the United States; nails, bolts, and nuts, 
not specified, $488,543, of which $374,150 was from the United States, $36,371 from 
Germany, $33,486 from the United Kingdom, and $32,061 from France; stoves, cooking 
and heating, $92,942, of which $88,915 was from the United States. 

The principal items under the subhead ‘‘Stone and earthy products” were: Clay, 
sand, refractory earth, and tripoli, $309,964, of which $205,606 was from the United 
States, $48,945 from the United Kingdom, and $46,706 from Belgium; lime, hydraulic 
lime, cement, and carbonate of lime, $561,238, of which $165,687 was from the United 
Kingdom, $164,777 from Germany, $144,144 from the United States, and $67,513 from 
Belgium; coal, $2,498,914, of which $1,525,944 was from the United States, $705,131 
from the United Kingdom, and $206,051 from Canada; crude mineral oils, $1,396,415, 
of which $1,396,396 was from the United States; refined mineral oils, benzine, mineral 
wax, and paraffin, $932,548, of which $591,142 was from the United States, $162,174 
from Austria-Hungary, $98,086 from the United Kingdom, and $76,236 from Germany; 
coke, $1,327,429, of which $752,134 was from the United States and $557,034 from 
Germany; manufactures of marble and alabaster, $154,848, of which $140,882 was 
from Italy and $6,812 from the United States; bricks, tiles, and terra-cotta pipe, 
$113,929, of which $81,370 was from the United States, $25,340 from France, and 
$5,318 from Belgium; glass bottles and demijohns, $344,673, of which $187,820 was 
from the United States, $122,920 from Germany, and $14,829 from the United King- 
dom; stone and china ware not specified, $280,975, of which $108,844 was from Ger- 
many, $67,592 from the United Kingdom, $43,568 from the United States, and $25,552 
from France; glassware not specified, $379,768, of which $223,552 was from the United 
States, $82,274 from Germany, $31,825 from France, and $25,547 from Austria-Hun- 
gary; glass, plain, $195,744, of which $99,996 was from Belgium, $59,840 from the 
United States, $13,571 from the United Kingdom, and $6,438 from France. 

Under the general heading ‘‘ Vegetable substances,’’ the principal items under the 
subhead ‘‘Textile fibers” were: Ginned cotton, $1,990,438, of which $1,973,127 was 
from the United States and $17,310 from Egypt; jute, manila hemp, ixtle, etc., 
$399,371, of which $224,065 was from India, $123,170 from the United Kingdom, and 
$50,345 from the United States. : 

The principal items under the subhead ‘‘Fruits and grains” were: Caraway and 
anise seed, shelled almonds, cacao, and pepper, a 496, of which $221,478 was from 
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India, $153,841 from Spain, $39,942 from Venezuela, $38,267 from the United States, 
$37,397 from the Dominican Republic, $20,476 from Colombia, $17,080 from Ecuador, 
and $17,038 from the United Kingdom; rice, $199,080, of which $117,294 was from 
India, $28,789 from the United States, $20,653 from China, and $14,735 from Ger- 
many; rolled oats and barley, $167,181, of which $162,703 was from the United States; 
cinnamon, cassia, and vanilla, $150,254, of which $115,797 was from India and $19,026 
from the United States; barley malt, $99,340, of which $49,063 was from the United 
States and $41,644 from Austria-Hungary; dried fruits not specified, $215,682, of 
which $93,325 was from the United States, $57,874 from Spain, and $39,640 from 
France; fresh fruits, vegetables, and tubers, not specified, $237,131, of which $204,745 - 
was from the United States and $17,976 from Spain; the same, preserved, $198,773, 
of which $95,519 was from the United States, $44,120 from France, $29,393 from Spain, 
and $12,582 from the United Kingdom; Indian corn, $2,756,027, of which $2,731,370 
was from the United States, $14,113 from Germany, and $10,152 from Argentina; 
wheat and other grain not specified, $5,141,312, of which $3,356,983 was from the 
United States, $831,350 from Argentina, and $804,404 from Canada; live plants, 
garden and field seeds, $114,370, of which $75,325 was:from the United States, $14,987 
from France, and $7,637 from Germany. 

Under the subhead ‘‘ Miscellaneous vegetable substances” the principal items were: 
Firewood and straw, $201,028, of which $197,100 was from the United States; hops, 
$126,609, of which $68,918 was from Germany, $48,246 from Austria-Hungary, and 
$9,293 from the United States; leaf tobacco, $229,034, of which $182,529 was from the 
United States, $35,928 from Sumatra, $3,292 from India, $2,134 from Turkey, and 
$1,951 from Cuba. ae 

Under the subhead ‘‘Miscellaneous products” the principal items were: Olive oil, 
$231,598, of which $136,927 was from Spain, $84,995 from France, and $5,041 from the 
United States; sugar, $97,114, of which $89,303 was from the United States; wheat 
and other flour not specified, $311,780, of which $264,726 was from the United States; 
opium, $150,252, of which $128,508 was from China; cotton seed, coco, linseed, and 
corn oil, $1,653,522, of which $1,536,889 was from the United States, $73,437 from the 
United Kingdom, $14,500 from Holland, and $10,296 from Germany. 

Under the subhead ‘‘Wood and lumber” the principal item was lumber, $2,750,818, 
of which the fellowing were: United States, $2,656,027; Japan, $40,500; Canada, 
$37,635; and the United Kingdom, $11,009. 

The principal items under ‘‘Manufactures” were: Manufactures of wood not speci- 
fied, $431,564, of which $286,388 was from the United States, $91,027 from Germany, 
$37,657 from France, $27,725 from Italy, $14,867 from the United Kingdom, and 
$9,203 from Spain; empty barrels and kegs and empty cases, $506,288, of which 
$94,211 were barrels and kegs, and $412,077 were packing cases, nearly all from the - 
United States. There were five classes of furniture, amounting to $690,062, of which 
the imports from the United States were $509,252, from Austria-Hungary $87,585, 
from France $58,693, and from Germany $31,228. 

Under the general heading ‘‘Machines and apparatus” are included: Fire extin- 
guishers, $12,715, three-fourths from the United States; manifolding machines, $6,744, 
practically all from the United States; bulbs and other parts for incandescent lighting, 
$144,177, of which $95,262 was from the United States and $38,501 from Germany; 
scientific instruments and apparatus, $205,057, of which $99,619 was from the United 
States, $46,928 from Germany, and $41,165 from France; mechanical toys, $11,878, of 
which $9,798 was from Germany; arc electric lamps, $26,781, of which $16,171 was 
from the United States and $10,235 from Germany; incandescent electric lamps, 
$353,452, of which $180,022 was from the United States, and $137,398 from Germany; 
agricultural, industrial, mining, and other machinery not specified, and spare parts, 
$9,568,077, of which $6,675,959 was from the United States, $1,445,584 from the United 
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Kingdom, $1,057,790 from Germany, $185,585 from France, and $79,458 from Switzer- 
land; watches, clocks, and works for same, $143,012, of which $44,861 was from Ger- 
many, $44,791 from the United States, $15,545, from Switzerland, and $12,698 from 
France. 

Under the general heading ‘“‘Textiles and manufactures thereof” the principal 
items under the subhead ‘‘Cotton”’ were: Thread in balls or skeins, $197,183, of which 
$148,596 was from the United Kingdom, and $36,745 from Germany; spool cotton, 
$875,610, of which $796,749 was from the United Kingdom, $32,594 from Germany, 
$28,032 from Belgium, and $17,042 from the United States; cotton lace, $608,981, of 
which $363,939 was from the United Kingdom, $133,012 from Germany, and $82,103 
from France; handkerchiefs, $151,549, of which $134,006 was from the United King- 
dom, and $7,295 from France; cotton cloth, white, plain weave, $529,656, of which 
$397,882 was from the United Kingdom, $80,352 from the United States, $32,261 from . 
France, and $10,797 from Germany; cotton ‘cloth, white or dyed, other weave, 
$1,042,106, of which $474,151 was from the United Kingdom, $183,783 from the United 
States, $130,854 from Germany, $86,733 from Spain, $76,580 from France, and 
- $44,253 from Italy; cotton prints, $493,165, of which $323,693 was from the United 
Kingdom, $47,628 from the United States, $38,934 from Spain, and $34,962 from Ger- 
many; hosiery, $273,221, of which $184,835 was from Germany, $44,913 from France, 
$21,024 from Spain, and $17,800 from the United States; men’s shirts and under- 
clothing, $107,670, of which $88,607 was from the United States; knit underclothing 
not specified, $108,875; ruffling fringes, braids, passamentarie, etc., $137,701, of which 
$108,971 was from Germany, $13,015 from France, and $7,916 from the United States; 
ready-made clothing not specified, $129,785, of which $46,639 was from the United 
States, $40,208 from France, $22,191 from Germany, and $13,121 from the United 
Kingdom; cotton braids and embroideries, $166,846, of which $94,895 was from Switz- 
erland, $27,514 from Germany, $13,787 from France, and $10,000 from the United 
Kingdom. 

The principal items under the subhead ‘‘Linen, hemp, and the like” were: Yarn, 
$63,802, of which $60,839 was from the United Kingdom; thread, $125,655, of which 
$74,411 was from Germany, $12,627 from Austria-Hungary, $11,900 from the United 
Kingdom, and $16,526 from Italy; cloth, $251,544, of which $143,593 was from the 
United Kingdom, $87,377 from France, and $30,510 from Germany. 

The principal items under the subhead ‘‘Wool”’ were: Cloth of weight under 150 
grams per square meter, $739,326, of which $465,088 was from France, $159,659 from 
Germany, and $103,236 from the United Kingdom; of weight from 150 to 450 grams, 
$713,667, of which $422,490 was from the United Kingdom, $105,556 from France, 
$95,361 from Germany, and $55,024 from Belgium; of weight over 450 grams, $116,370, 
of which $72,908 was from the United Kingdom and $21,106 from France; carpets and 
rugs on canvas background, $118,817, of which $63,483 was from the United Kingdom 
and $19,677 from the United States; knit goods not specified, $104,942, of which 
$70,442 was from Germany and $19,883 from France; ready-made clothing, $276,034, 
of which $137,495 was from the United States, $90,837 from France, and $37,066 from 
Germany. 

The principal items under the subhead ‘“‘Silk”’ were: Silk cloth, $372,275, of which 
$176,737 was from France, $86,210 from Japan, $43,066 from Switzerland, and $30,322 
from Germany; knit or otherwise woven, $563,294, of which $258,566 was from France, 
$120,277 from Germany, and $94,555 from Switzerland; ready-made articles, $106,714, 
of which $69,164 was from France and $22,183 from the United States. 

Under the subhead ‘“‘Silk mixed with other fibers” the principal articles were: 
Cloth, $367,565, of which $240,785 was from France, $50,243 from Germany, $24,824 
from the United Kingdom, and $17,101 from the United States; articles not specified, 
$146,083, of which $62,984 was from France and $46,109 from Germany. 
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Under the general heading ‘‘Animal substances”’ the principal item was live ani- 
mals, $656,265 from the United States, $21,483 from Spain, and $6,832 from British 
Honduras. 

Under the subhead ‘‘Meats, etc.,’’ the principal items were: Meat, fish, shellfish, 
dried, salted, and smoked, $170,843, of which $132,003 was from the United States 
and $24,273 from Norway; animal fats not specified, $119,973, of which $109,284 was 
from the United States; carded wool, $183,719, of which $136,400 was from France and 
$331,191 from the United Kingdom. 

Under the subhead ‘‘Animal products” the principal items were: Preserved food 


products, $1,116,229, of which the United States contributed $544,141, Spain, $230,675, - 


France $107,517, Portugal $61,815, Germany, $53,168, and Switzerland $45,211; fresh 
eggs, $107,858, of which practically all was from the United States; lard, $1,047,263, 
of which all except $5 was from the United States; butter, $169,892, of which $127,610 
was from the United States and $25,869 from Denmark; cheese, $275,583, of which 
$130,071 was from the Netherlands, $90,980 from the United States, and $24,023 from 
Switzerland; stearin, $217,318, of which $166,268 was from Belgium, $32,104 from 
the United States, and $20,134 from the Netherlands; articles of leather not speci- 
fied, $215,141, of which the United States contributed $89,798, Germany $47,314, 
France $32,438, and the United Kingdom $25,161; leather belts and cables, $183,288, 
0: which $120,049 was from the United States and $47,584 from the United Kingdom; 
calf, patent leather, kid, and other skins, dressed, $480,103, of which $212,705 was from 
the United States, $204,292 from Germany, and $48,882 from France; boots and shoes, 
$1,603,927, of which $1,476,901 was from the United States and $94,505 from Spain. 
Under the general heading ‘‘Chemical and pharmaceutical products” the principal 
items were: Acetate of alumina, ammonia, lime, copper, etc., $80,199, of which 
$44,429 was from Germany, $15,594 from the United States, and $12,054 from the 
United Kingdom; acids of all kinds, $186,978, of which $99,575 was from the United 
States, $49,560 from Germany, $29,125 from the United Kingdom, and $11,559 from 
France (included under acids are arsenious acids, $18,503, more than one-half from 
the United States; sulphuric acid, $55,218, of which $31,765 was from the United 
States and $23,213 from the United Kingdom; hydrochloric and sulphurous acids, 
$40,525, of which $30,704 was from the United States and $8,250 from Germany; acetic, 
boric, citric, chromic, nitric, oxalic, piric, and tartaric acids, $74,347, of which $33,927 
was from Germany, $24,663 from the United States, $7,333 from France, and $4,322 
from the United Kingdom); absorbent cotton and gauze, $86,681, of which $82,234 
was from the United States; varnish and shoe blacking, $202,850, of which $164,713 
was from the United States and $19,311 from Germany; calcium carbide, $76,333, of 
which $65,578 was from the United States; alkaline cyanid, $1,368,360, of which 


$660,453 was from the United States, $378,425 from Germany, and $300,637 from the. 


United Kingdom; paints in powder or crystals, $572,977, of which $391,076 was from 
Germany, $47,820 from the United States, $46,693 from Belgium, $33,974 from France, 
and $26,017 from the United Kingdom; prepared paints, $283,719, of which $193,604 
was from the United States, $55,126 from the United Kingdom, and $22,657 from Ger- 
many; drugs and medicines not specified, $893,357, of which $406,492 was from the 
United States, $310,529 from France, $102,008 from Germany, and $25,203 from the 
United Kingdom; salts and oxides not specified, $95,349, of which $44,704 was from 
Germany, $17,576 from the United States, and $13,649 from France; nitrate of soda, 
$195,346, of which $89,253 was from the United States, $71,211 from Chile, and $32,472 
from Germany; caustic soda and potash, $402,971, of which $263,438 was from the 
United Kingdom, $115,667 from the United States, and $23,734 from Germany; sul- 
phate of alumina, magnesia, potash, and soda, $85,777, of which $45,778 was from the 
United Kingdom, $23,558 from Germany, and $13,084 from the United States; medic- 
inal wines and elixirs, $165,179, of which $86,763 was from France, $40,252 from the 
United States, and $33,696 from Spain. 
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Under the general heading ‘‘ Wines, spirits, etc.,” the principal items were: Brandy, 
bottled, $988,633, of which $796,687 was from France and $67,313 from the United 
States; brandy in wood, $141,991, of which $97,260 was from France and $37,484 from 
the United States; mineral water, $121,589, of which $53,903 was from the United 
States, $29,819 from France, and $23,156 from Germany; beer, cider, and like drinks, 
bottled, $127,212, of which $53,297 was from Spain, $40,177 from the United States, 
$15,678 from the United Kingdom, and $14,992 from Germany; liqueurs, $136,283, of 
which $63,117 was from Spain and $49,127 from France; wines in wood, $931,906, of 
which $493,918 was from Spain, $361,800 from France, and $40,333 from the United 
States; wines, bottled, $566,926, of which $232,453 was from France, $171,413 from 
Spain, $88,683 from Italy, and $33,643 from Germany; wines, sparkling, $189,225, of 
which $168,889 was from France. 

Under the general heading ‘‘Cars, carriages, wagons, etc.,” the principal items were: 
Carts, cars, and wagons.for commercial or agricultural use, $388,319, of which $194,183 
was from France and $183,408 from the United States; wheelbarrows and trucks, 
$184,829, of which $113,561 was from the United States, $47,576 from Germany, and 
$15,130 from France; railway cars and coaches, $953,624, of which $873,315 was from 
the United States; carriages and automobiles, $832,758, of which $484,159 was from 
the United States, $195,567 from France, $84,062 from Germany, and $55,819 from 
Italy; rubber tires, $227,616, of which $146,157 was from the United States, $42,461 
from Germany, and $34,441 from France; bicycles, $120,054, of which $63,611 was 
from the United States and $24,976 from the United Kingdom. 

Under the general heading ‘‘ Paper and manufactures,” the principal items were: 
Pulp and other paper-making material, $454,862, of which $159,621 was from Norway, 
$151,156 from Russia, and $91,429 from Sweden; paper of all kinds, $1,042,315, of 
which $386,245 was from the United States, $243,613 from France, $156,130 from Ger- 
many, and $155,160 from Spain; maps, drawing, and copybooks, unbound books, 
and music, $180,640, of which $62,393 was from the United States, $54,387 from:Spain, 
and $28,092 from France; books, printed and blank, and music, bound, $261,901, of 
which $99,583. was from Spain, $85,098 from France, and $52,337 from the United 
States; and paper manufactures not specified, $290,139, of which $116,363 was from 
Germany and $104,361 from the United States. 

Under the general heading ‘‘ Arms and explosives,” the principal items were: Fire- 
arms and parts, $282,548, of which $158,217 was from the United States, $53,356 from 
Spain, $37,438 from France, and $17,705 from Germany; cartridges, loaded or not, and 
caps, $320,900, of which $193,896 was from the United States and $102,575 from France; 
dynamite, blasting powder, guncotton, and the like, $543,192, of which practically 
all was from the United States; mining fuses, $160,815, of which $84,069 was from the 
United States, $36,234 from the United Kingdom, and $33,005 from Germany. 

Under the general heading “‘Miscellaneous,” the principal items were: Manufac- 
tures not specified, of celluloid, gutta-percha, rubber, and the like, $379,598, of which 
$132,561 was from Germany, $119,464 from the United States, and $107,335 from 
France; rubber belting for machinery, $241,391, of which $166,671 was from the 
United States and $48,665 from the United Kingdom; rubber hose, $148,214, of which 
$137,239 was from the United States; packing for machinery, $142,189, of which 
$121,758 was from the United States; small tools, $642,572, of which $469,737 was from 
the United States, $90,843 from the United Kingdom, and $65,614 from Germany; 
musical instruments, $593,248, of which $342,840 was from the United States, $206,446 
from Germany, and $28,062 from France; perfumery, $349,358, of which $245,162 was 
from France, $57,276 from the United States, and $39,265 from Germany; felt hats not 
finished, $176,487, of which $96,170 was from the United States and $68,756 from 
Italy, straw hats of all kinds, $307,107, of which $173,837 was from the United States, 
$51,508 from France, and $23,495 from Italy; rubber cloth, $102,342, of which $64,460 
was from the United States and $23,273 from the United Kingdom; lubricating oils, 
$254,990, of which $248,254 was from the United States. 
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The exports for the calendar year 1911 and for the two preceding fiscal years ending 
June 30, by world divisions and by principal countries, were as follows: 


WORLD DIVISIONS. 























1908-9 1909-10 1911 

North America..........-- $86, 736,431 | $98,951,040 | $111,544,112. 
TORIC) 07 eae er et eS 27, 550, 863 29, 555, 678 33, 731, 940 
Wiest Indies. 3522-5. sn. cee cas 806, 035 860, 855 1, 102, 508 
Central America 420,921 619, 069 946,754 
Ocesnine = totes sec ssne nee anes Dobson eee athe aa cee eee 105.000) |. 2 (c-se cman 7 
South-America 2. 522625. 2osteba gece an- cose eee 26, 052 34, 118 31,511 
ASRS SSS er cee ee na meric aoe eee ste) Se ereeee 7 2,375 10, 235 

Totali< sped saeco EE aa eee eee 115,550,309 | 130,023,135 147, 451, 969 

PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
1908-9 1909-10 1911 

WnitedsStatesss st <2 ts 2 os ee ee os See see eee $86, 472,343 | $98,432,859 | $110, 700,975 
Wmnited Rained on. 22222. cae oop snc ot ore coe lok oe seas eee ee 12,066, 055 14, 267, 251 19,753,785 
GENIMNANY Sees eS tN eed ace ateie Seis ois seen seakemeaeseeeaeen 6, 429, 506 4,219,785 4,546, 829 
ran Center. fon a teon Sarai Sete mate sees oa oe Som eat eee ena ee 5, 504, 985 6,141, 824 4, 423,015 
BOIS Ree «fern oe Seis wins Gee oa ace ee wac oe csciac satiate ee aren 2,903, 474 3,820, 041 3, 578, 424 
Spain s4erncth face cabs ccmeinc ts sat che teen ccna Glpt Sse 614, 504 1,025, 720 1,117, 217 
Ciara ce asec th ermac ao one eee ca coe emiog secaeaete nae. 805, 285 852, 655 , 097, 835 
Canad ag ae eo pesas artes wae Se saeeae Sains -aia See ela aree ae ee 264, 087 518,180 843,137 
IBnitishyH OMG Tinas. eens oe coon cee eee oe eee athe nn ogee 154, 858 320, 219 813, 727 
GUAteMtala ae nts lo ces cioeeine s cece Sonteemin ee ca teeters aremieaciee = 239, 833 281, 396 377, 498 








The, gain in exports for the year 1911 over the fiscal year 1909-10 to the United 
States was $12,268,116, or 12.5 per cent; to the United Kingdom, $5,486,534, or 38.4 
per cent; to Germany, $327,044, or 7.8 per cent; and to Spain, $91,497, or 8.9 per cent. 
There was loss in the exports to France of $1,718,809, or 27.9 per cent, and to Belgium 


of $241,617, or 6.9 per cent. 


EXPORTS BY CUSTOMSHOUSES. 


The exports for the last three years by customs districts were as follows: 





GULF PORTS. 


ONTO a Slot Sane. cca s cie plume sibel Ce sehr See EE nee eos 
sia del 'Carmen. =~. So- 2 2u2s a ccenes osacracsceswebans came e 
NGAPASETICION, Seiccians 32% le cicte ens ofiatee Gai tenbiaae oes eae weme ene 


A CHOTICO mess Sane eee ee Eee nico = clears ais aiaiealaialalanialainiala.e 
RIGA ad eee eee eet tenia nae on entice Smale s erelere aie 
Bahia dela Masdalena ie octet namin -ianjath «lain amin Slalniniclslers aire 
UTISOUIS Clekiey ore tomatoe ae eneiie ein state ete stelsofnle eideinleaislniaietaia is a'n,0 aise 








1908-9 


$1, 076, 036 
1, 100, 014 
159, 440 
333, 368 
977,790 
50, 187 
11,570,971 
37, 465, 147 
161, 429 
19, 459, 580 


72,353, 962 


94,155 
22, 604 
1,930 
87,609 
169, 815 
254, 247 
47,793 

3, 058, 484 
148, 672 





1909-10 


$801, 784 
1, 234, 105 
320, 138 
893, 878 
1,381, 865 
5,77 
10,907, 151 
41, 440, 691 
332, 711 
19,846, 212 


77, 164, 305 


126, 727 
3,344 
2,294 

154, 782 

404, 967 

303, 801 

32, 526 

2, 064, 927 

154, 807 


1911 


$1,157,944 
1, 577, 562 
405, 474 
958, 319 
1,762, 102 
7, 840 
11,486, 174 
45, 328, 981 
241, 544 


36, 240, 042 


99, 165, 982 


170, 574 
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1908-9 1909-10 1911 
PACIFIC PORTS—continued. 

Salinai@ruz. es. 22sec a-eeeee - 318, 495 207,031 476,776 
Sameblasmaeo-cecscecaensiccnecee 117, 426 56, 472 89, 961 
Santa Rosalia 3, 446, 278 3,300, 224 3, 147, 287 
Topolobampo 108, 376 228, 539 312, 887 

otal of Pacihe.. s2s5.cc See enon eee eee eae ae eee 7, 866, 884 7,040, 441 7, 232,415 

é NORTHERN FRONTIER DISTRICTS 

PNET AB EPIC GE erates ays, Helis, araie/Sehicse,s ts Ses te cee esas uate eiseisar ereiete 2, 594, 686 4,092, 383 3, 157,960 
HS OCU aS eee ko ans cals se meee cere ae eeee coer ea oret ee once 119 ONES Til Sectestos oaeise ae 
(ORIN AT FO Gees aise aisinis sce NeieieicieiSteicic claws sate miciemie eines cow lseeie oeisiste 1,780 2,574 3,054 
Cr ACK OR UATOZ Se ak ox ce sin dash soe ace mee eee eee nen eee 8, 689, 364 14, 475, 697 5, 244, 044 
CindadbRorhriouD 1a7622 0 5.2 sen ee aeeisinerance cae eis ease erone 6, 670, 400 11, 220, 589 9,788, 666 
Gp MOT Uae ete sctsina oe cna ete gee oan ee Seer ee 656, 934 1,604, 759 3, 454, 797 
FOTO OBR Raa cie aes. c eels, sSreia ie stacenic iced a ereroee te ee ere eee Sees 11, 693, 795 8, 734, 418 12,747,017 
WGASBVIAGCAS Soeh oe ccace nce cis os os See Hea Eisen Se beenlg meme ers sae 39, 498 5, 389 368, 957 
NTOSPANEZOGONES 82 Se aS pecs cise he Moet Sn ceise Se eine © Gaaetesioieieice siete s Sees 258 2,357 
INT DEUTTOROS Sera arya) ci, cies Ses ee elem as einige miata os 60, 068 99, 352 217,457 
IMG miCa Ieee 8s ers Soe ca acc sacs west ee te ee ee ae mee 95,735 113, 749 55, 272 
IN DIST, 22 See aS eae ee ees Ses ae ryote 1,631 736 1, 463 
IWogaleses sass gicnc5se Se Ran atic ai ee ea ected te Me ares te 4, 209, 492 5, 046, 372 5; 407, 328 
Bea] Weta Base se snes oe ciel vercoe Se Marose a Blake Ane oe eee een 39, 134 74, 804 220, 289 

Motalotnorwherironblietas-—eesseeeeee see eee eee eee ere 34, 752, 636 45, 480, 267 40, 668, 661 

SOUTHERN FRONTIER DISTRICTS 

SBOCOMUSCOM eae e haste Sr teeece Le eee man ee aeeaecenen ee Gaeae 418, 612 177,473 201, 969 
ETUDE, Soles see pees EASE CSCO Ooo IAe CCA Ser eee ete esac 149, 215 160, 649 182,941 

Moralon southernirombier- sees see eee eee ee ee 567, 827 338, 122 384, 910 

Ciena! CT se ln 115,550,309 | 130,023,135 | 147,451, 968 





The exports for the last three years under five major classifications were as follows: 














1908-9 1909-10 1911 
MineralyproguctSeeceacitenesee see sy soe ae ae aa cels cae nee $72, 136,413 | $78, 260, 037 $93, 350, 060 
Weretable products. sok 8. sceues acces acts oa ooea snl aeoeee 33, 965, 277 38, 857, 899 41, 592, 541 
PATANTT AIG ROGUGES Se oe ea crise aeiseicles omncnmcien ee clan eeeee 6, 969, 673 10, 052, 092 9, 212, 809 
Manufactured) products a esccrsete te eiaseiiiiace eines scenes ener 1, 273, 940 1, 768, 326 2,241,771 
IVEISCELIANICOUSE Soe iene mia tuetomtncte ots Aasaise ese eee eee aan cate 1, 205, 006 1,084, 781 1, 054, 788 
MOG ARs oe iamios teciseistns lee oe sae ewcchiaes Sse cess Sack 115,550,309 | 130,023,135 147, 451, 969 

















Mineral products are subdivided into three classes: Gold, silver, and other metals 
and minerals, The principal gold export was uncoined bullion, $24,056,714; and 
the principal silver export, uncoined bullion, $39,257,689. 

The principal ‘‘other metals and minerals” were: Copper, $13,189,729; lead, 
$3,266,176; antimony, $1,039,771; zinc, $507,045. 

The or bulk of gold and ale: exports are to the Gated States, the remainder 
goes to the United Kingdom, Belgium, and Germany principally. More than one- 
half of the copper is exported to the United States, with the remainder to the United 
Kingdom and France principally. The United States leads also in the lead exports, 
the United Kingdom, Belgium, and Germany following. Nearly all the zinc goes 
to the United States, but there is some export to Belgium. 

The principal vegetable products were: Coffee, $4,336,416; rubber, $7,903,769; 
Guayule rubber, $4,815,140; chicle, $1,829,160; frijoles (beans), $626,926; garbanzos 
(chick peas), $2,163,120; henequen, $11,134,600; ixtle, $1,644,038; cabinet wooas, 
$1,953,539; zaceton root, $994,775; leaf tobacco, $628,015; vanilla, $1,535,005. 

Of the vegetable products, except frijoles, garbanzos, zaceton root, and leaf tobacco, 
the great bulk, in some cases nearly all, was exported to the United States. The 
bulk of the frijoles went to Cuba and the garbanzos to Spain, with Cuba second. 
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Zaceton root, used for making brushes, etc., went to France and Germany, and the 
leaf tobacco to Belgium and Germany principally. Of the other products, of which 
the great bulk was exported to the United States, the other countries participated as 
follows: Coffee, France, Germany, and the United Kingdom, in the order given; 
rubber, Belgium, France, and Germany; Guayule rubber, Germany and France; chicle, 
Canada; henequen, the United Kingdom; ixtle, Germany, France, and United 
Kingdom; cabinet woods, United Kingdom; vanilla, France. 
The principal animal products were hides and skins, $5,063,799, and cattle, 
$3,544,899. 
Practically all of the cattle goes to the United States, as do also the hides and skins. 
The principal manufactured products were: Sugar, $745,412; cottonseed cake and 
meal, $387,965; palm-leaf hats, $360,545; and manufactured tobacco, $174,430. 
Nearly all the sugar goes to the United Kingdom; the cottonseed cake and meal 
to the United Kingdom, Germany, and Belgium; the manufactured tobacco to France, 
the United Kingdom, and Germany. Practically all the palm-leaf hats are exported 
to the United States. 
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amounted to $11,774,120.49, of which $10,020,070.05 were imports and 

$1,754,050.44 were exports. The figures for the calendar year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1910, were: Imports, $10,056,993 .50; exports, $1,769,330.15; total, $11,826,323.65. 
This shows a decrease of the latter over the former period (in reality the decrease of 
the first six months of 1911 over the first six months of 1910) of $36,923.45 in imports 
and $15,279.71 in exports, or a total decrease in foreign commerce of $52,203.16. 


als foreign commerce of Panama for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, 


IMPORTS. 


The imports by countries for the last three years were as follows: 




















Fiscal year 
1909 1910 ending June 
30, 1911. 

(Win GedyS tates tee es ea SE eee Sue Sets wae $4,996, 626.63 | $5,652, 653. 46 $5, 384, 156. 02 
Wmitedekeined Ome stesso soe Gees fe eek eee een 1, 762, 411.33 2, 166, 988. 65 2, 238, 716. 66 
(Gerry aay eee rset Sp UN a Both, A UN a ok. 914, 756. 41 966, 151.34 1, 023, 748. 41 
PRITATICO poses ele ate stele eins eC csioe See Sls oie ais esa ores 297, 352. 22 307, 981. 93 376, 781.53 
TE AY 2 Ge Riga re GREE Gres Eee RR caer es arc en ae 210, 426.37 198, 466. 49 234, 544. 87 
Chinaman Gd wWa paneer se ae yee etre eee ose LS 180, 245. 52 229, 938. 49 222, 237.30 
152,345.38 187,341.84 192, 078. 40 
133, 823. 84 149,021.84 137,326.31 
108,319.94 101, 435. 62 133, 159.99 
79,939.34 40,591.71 
ae 13, 947.30 28,310.75 
3, 127.20 8, 418. 10 
8, 756,307.64 | 10,056,993. 50 10, 020, 070. 05 

















In the fiscal year 1911 there were increases in the imports from the United King- 
dom of $71,728, or 3.3 per cent; from Germany of $57,597, or 6 per cent; from France 
of $68,800, or 22.3 per cent; from Italy of $36,078, or 18.2 per cent; from Spanish 
America of $4,737, or 2.5 per cent; from Denmark of $14,363, or 103 per cent; from 
Belgium of $31,724, or 31.2 per cent; and from Austria-Hungary of $5,291, or 169 per 
cent. There were decreases in the imports from the United States of $268,497, or 4.7 
per cent: from China and Japan of $7,701, or 3.3 per cent; from Spain of $11,696, or 
7.8 per cent; and from Switzerland of $39,348, or 49 per cent. : 

The imports for the last three years classified under 11 major classifications were aS 
follows: 











Fiscal year 
1909 1910 1911. 

Wer etable produc isieee se nes seer ner ness ee eee $2,251, 767.22 | $2,722, 868. 66 $2, 836, 567. 54 
PD OSG eS peer pacyeten a aaah IME ote AT NT SS ASSEN SG Ry aK 1,712, 828. 82 1, 847, 182. 21 1,766, 458. 95 
JNSCUTTTEN FO KOO THONA S ARB oe Saar ie Meee ule oe a eles 1,510, 822. 16 1,700, 813. 11 1, 623, 931.75 
Mineral products. .....- Sy Sy se ee dc ec 943, 398. 10 976, 413. 17 919, 080. 41 
Liquorsjand mineraliwatersa oceans eo. 2 eee sence 649, 690. 76 747, 109. 66 858, 955. 03 
Chemical and pharmaceutical products 384, 243. 73 440, 931. 18 406, 839. 02 
Machinery and apparatus................--. 228, 174. 53 256, 197. 87 274, 223.72 
Paper and manufactures of.............- 125, 487. 82 159, 256. 30 124, 826. 98 
NTINISTATLGKE Rp lOSIV.eSee epee cece cee ee ee eee cane ee 45, 192. 61 53, 951. 98 46, 826.98 
AVC TCLS ae seers Herne sa hater Senne DL SNe ape Ae 2 56, 252. 37 42,510. 20 43, 664. 87 
MISCETaneOUSsese et ose tee ae ae sien ees eee cise nce 848, 449. 52 1, 109, 759. 16 1, 118, 694. 80 

RO Caer eee eer ce emt or ely eS a) 8, 756, 307.64 | 10,056, 993. 50 10, 020, 070. 05 
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VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 7 


The imports by countries were: 








Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1910 191i. 1910 1911. 
United States....... $1, 703, 146.35 | $1,666,026.38 || Spain............... $40, 280. 81 $36, 578. 71 
United Kingdom... 340, 779. 51 414, 471.61 || Belgium............ 28, 978. 94 27,775.15 
WFOTINANY:s oe Sere. 265, 908. 91 330, 136.03 |, France............. 27, 140. 82 26, 089. 86 
Spanish America... 168, 672. 96 164, 916.53 || Austria-Hungary... 1,785. 00 1,785.00. 
China and Japan... 102, 679. 44 99,790.97 || Switzerland........ 132..00)|.:. See 
a yes See ie ns 73, 763. 92 68;'828.34.1| ‘Denmark. - co... |ns aes nse eeeee 168. 96 








Under vegetable products the principal articles in the fiscal year 1911 were: Ali- 
mentary products, rice, $385,704, of which $249,555 was from Germany, $101,758 from 
the United Kingdom, $10,810 from the United States, and $20,758 from China and 
Japan. Coffee, $71,460, of which $64,071 was from Spanish America, $4,198 from 
the United Kingdom, and $2,008 from Belgium. Potatoes, $75,286, of which $58,461 
was from the United States and $15,691 from the United Kingdom. Kidney beans, 
$57,053, of which $43,806 was from the United States and $10,798 irom Spanish Amer- 
ica. Onions, $37,896, of which $36,101 was from the United States and $1,548 from 
the United Kingdom. Oats, $26,545, of which $26,507 was from the United States. 
Fresh fruit, $35,783, of‘which $31,241 was from the United States and $4,196 from the 
United Kingdom. Preserved fruits, $24,996, of which $14,334 was from the United 
Kingdom, $6,537 from the United States, and $1,814 from China and Japan. Indian 
corn, $26,070, of which $25,995 was from the United States. Wheat flour, $338,075, 
all from the United States. Olive oil, $127,039, of which $102,987 was from the 
United States, $9,238 from Italy, and $12,525 from France. Sugar, $169,104, of which 
$63,069 was from the United States, $51,193 from Spanish America, $35,659 from 
Germany, and $19,182 from the United Kingdom. Biscuits, $73,902, of which $46,666 
was from the United States and $24,031 from the United Kingdom. Confectionery, 
$37,672, of which $22,178 was from the United Kingdom and $13,173 from the United 
States. Chocolate, $30,254, of which $14,085 was from the United States, $13,215 
from the United Kingdom, and $2,544 from Italy. Macaroniand other pastes, $44,246, 
of which $40,401 was from Italy and $3,216 from the United States. Corn meal, 
$36,852, of which $36,649 was from the United States. Tea, $31,825, of which $27,623 
was from the United Kingdom and $3,136 from China and Japan. 

Industrial: Lumber, $247,710, of which $246,404 was from the United States. Fur- 
niture, $157,843, of which $130,346 was from the United States, $17,383 from Germany, 
and $8,511 from the United Kingdom. Building material other than lumber, $142,947, — 
of which $127,338 was from the United States, $1,766 from the United Kingdom, and 
$12,505 from Italy. Alpagartas (a kind of sandal), $27,677, of which $26,475 was from 
Spain. Linseed oil, $23,530, of which $19,338 was from the United Kingdom and 
$4,191 from the United States. Rope, $24,417, of which $22,897 was from the United 
States. Trunks, $27,935, of which $25,007 was from the United States and $2,321 
from the United Kingdom. 

Miscellaneous: Alfalfa and other fodder, $36,125, of which $27,551 was from Spanish 
America and $8,533 from the United States. Leaf tobacco, $33,605, of which $29,791 
was from the United States and $2,032 from the United Kingdom. Opium, $102,593, 
of which $57,723 was from China and Japan and $44,870 from the United Kingdom. 
Cigarettes, $70,529, of which $53,201 was from the United States and $16,325 from the 
United Kingdom. Manufactured tobacco, $85,795 of, which $35,719 was from the 
United Kingdom, $23,272 from the, United States, $22,655 from Belgium, and $1,349 
from Spanish America. 
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TEXTILES. 
The imports by countries were: 
Fiscal Fiscal 
iscal year iscal year 
uD 1911. | toto 1911. 

United Kingdom....... $957,332.26 | $914,656.30 || Italy..........-- camel $55,501.20 | $38,553.59 
United States. ........ 554, 415.123 | 574,221.75) ||| Spaim............-----.- 22,301.32 22, 408. 36 
(en AMY saeco ING SOL OST TOM Sel MH TaAnCe sess eee ese 10, 526.78 3, 750. 72 
China and Japan....... 74, 663. 71 6859045 bai BelewuIMle eee eieiece <tc 1, 739. 56 2, 490. 55 
iwaduzenlandes see eee aee 56, 081. 96 37, 803. 00 | 


Under textiles, the principal articles in the fiscal year 1911 were: Cotton cloth, 
$871,117, of which $509,848 was from the United Kingdom, $269,185 from the United 
States, $47,822 from Germany, $8,421 from Spain, and $15,820 from Italy. All wool 
cloth, $170,412, of which $158,370 was from the United Kingdom, $5,714 from Germany, 
and $3,595 from the United States. Pure linens, $73,245, of which $59,292 was from 
the United Kingdom and $5,518 from China and Japan. Pure silks, $66,808, of which 
$45,035 was from China and Japan, $6,251 from Germany, $5,687 from the United 
Kingdom, $3,424 from the United States, and $4,564 from Switzerland. Woolens, 
cotton mixed, $26,082, of which $16,028 was from the United Kingdom and $7,097 
from Italy. Linens, cotton mixed, $16,087, of which $12,864 was from the United 
Kingdom. Silk, wool or cotton mixed, $16,800, of which $10,103. was from the United 
Kingdom, $1,133 from Italy, and $1,897 from the United States. Umbrellas and para- 
sols, $20,946, of which $7,802 was from the United Kingdom, $4,936 from Germany, 
$3,921 from Italy, and $3,291 from the United States. Ready-made clothing, $442,353, 
of which $275,084 was from the United States, $93,325 from the United Kingdom, 
$30,080 from Germany, $10,449 from China and Japan, and $11,131 from Spain. 

Cotton yarn and thread, $43,522, of which $36,453 was from the United Kingdom, 
$4,284 irom the United States, and $2,785 from Germany. 


ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 


The imports by countries were: 








Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Hah) 1911. TO 1911. 
‘United States...... $1, 229, 904. 83 | $1,117,397.12 || China and Japan.... $19, 507.35 $21, 494. 56 
United Kingdom... 183, 479. 02 205,955.98 || France............. 17,951.72 19, 036. 63 
Germany........... 154, 676.90 151,166.85 || Belgium............ 14, 302. 87 17,149. 67 
SPAM eee ew Gk 30, 908. 02 24,163.39 || Denmark..........- 13, 947.30 26, 780. 67 
Malye eee eae 31, 664. 94 34,008.78 || Spanish America... 5,470.16 6, 786. 10 























Under animal products, the principal articles for the fiscal year 1911 were: Live 
poultry, $21,049, of which $20,746 was from the United States. Codfish, $67,560, of 
which $63,415 was from the United States and $4,999 from the United Kingdom. 
Corned beef, $66,213, nearly all from the United States. Salt pork, $59,286, all from 
the United States. Ham, $51,198, of which $35,422 was from the United States and 
$9,422 from the United Kingdom. Sardines, $33,820, of which $9,303 was from the 
United Kingdom, $8,012 from Spain, and $9,977 from Germany. Canned meats and 
fish, $219,956, of which $130,605 was from the United States, $36,189 from the United 
Kingdom, $12,657 from Spain, $13,686 from France, $4,171 from Germany, $10,073 
from Italy, and $10,870 from China and Japan. Eggs, $39,426, of which $39,377 was 
from the United States. Condensed milk, $210,782, of which $111,923 was from Ger- 
many, $57,251 from the United Kingdom, $20,773 from the United States, and $16,900 
from Italy. Lard, $132,906, of which $128,458 was from the United States and 
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$3,962 from Belgium. Butter, $80,289, of which $26,780 was from Denmark, $19,853 
from the United Kingdom, $13,661 from the United States, and $16,709 from Germany. 
Oleomargarine, $52,241, of which $27,228 was from the United Kingdom, $22,169 from 
the United States, and $2,817 from Germany. Cheese, $48,692, of which $39,319 was 
from the United States, $2,987 from the United Kingdom, and $3,389 from Italy. 
Boots and shoes, $453,029, of which $434,652 was from the United States, $9,714 from 
China and Japan, and $5,795 from the United Kingdom. Candles, $31,883, of which 
$18,385 was from the United Kingdom, $8,969 from the United States, and $3,922 from 
Belgium. 
MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


The imports by countries were: 














Fiscal year Fiscal year 

1310. 1911. 1910. 191i. 
United States.......... $677, 457.11 | $566,581.38 || China and Japan....... $6, 331. 57 $5, 263. 91 
United Kingdom....... 132,877.94 | 140,876.05 || France................. 6, 253. 70 9,389.94 
Germanyaeee ee ene 104, 822.04 | 112,929.10 || Spain...............-.. 3,531.89 3,479.75 
IBeleiumsece races s eee a 27, 253. 51 50, 684. 43 || Spanish America....... 834.77 1, 882. 75 
TE Is Base ae ia alan 17, 016. 64 2 Ol4e 5S) || Denman paces eee sess meer cera eer 44.52 




















The principal articles under mineral products for the fiscal year 1911 were: Bar 
steel, $19,413, of which $18,441 was from the United States. Steel plates, $7,395, of 
which $4,125 was from the United Kingdom and $3,155 from the United States. 
Fence wire, $36,609, of which $27,127 was from the United States and $2,048 from the 
United Kingdom. Iron plates, $59,831, of which $30,957 was from the United King- 
dom and $28,874 from the United States. Iron sheet roofing, $24,742, of which $15,861 
was from the United States and $8,781 from the United Kingdom. Iron tubing, 
$14,091, of which $11,921 was from the United States and $945 from the United King- 
dom. Structural iron, $8,073, of which $6,649 was from the United States and $874 
from the United Kingdom. Iron in other shapes, $49,689, of which $22,582 was from 
Germany, $13,032 from the United Kingdom, and $11,057 from the United States. 
Railway material, $54,224, of which $31,341 was from the United States, $18,685 from 
Belgium, and $2,871 from Germany. Hardware, $140,213, of which $107,696 was from 
the United States, $23,156 from the United Kingdom, and $8,785 from Germany. 
Small tools, $23,592, of which $12,091 was from the United States and $1,766 from the 
United Kingdom. Nails, $16,562, of which $12,857 was from the United States and 
$2,883 from the United Kingdom. Machetes, $21,117, of which $13,766 was from the 
United States and $6,312 from Germany. Wire netting, $8,747, of which $5,806 was 
from the United States, $1,506 from the United Kingdom, and $644 from Germany. 
Bolts and nuts, $9,835, of which $9,583 was from the United States and $252 from the 
United Kingdom. Miscellaneous small articles, $17,445, of which $5,454 was from the 
United States, $5,829 from Germany, $3,373 from Belgium, and $2,349 from the United 
Kingdom. Petroleum, $86,233, practically all from the United States. Coal, $12,897, 
practically all from the United States. Cement, $61,115, of which $28,821 was from the 
United States, $19,286 from Germany, and $10,906 from Belgium. Dressed marble, 
$25,881, of which $22,836 was from Italy and $2,978 from the United States. Glass- 
ware, $25,809, of which $10,973 was from the United States, $11,344 from Germany, 
and $1,293 from Belgium. Earthenware, $22,345, of which $10,987 was from Germany, 
$2,186 from the United States, and $8,406 from the United Kingdom. Porcelain, 
$18,960, of which $7,416 was from Germany, $4,851 from France, $3,419 from the 
United Kingdom, and $2,813 from China and Japan. Sheet and plate glass, $16,257, 
of which $3,845 was from the United States and $766 from Germany. 
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LIQUORS AND MINERAL WATERS. 


The imports by countries were: 

















Countries. 1910 *'| Peers Countries. igo | 
United States.........- $344,111.74 | $365,139.30 || Belgium............-.- $16,398.84 | $24, 661,74 
HVANCO eS .ca.tises -1-'-"'-0 1: 152,397.20 | 222,401.62 || Austria-Hungary......- 1,342. 20 6, 633. 10 
United Kingdom....... | 118,475.50 | 129,631.77 || China and Japan....... 604. 00 1,148. 02 
GOMMANY.c 2: ceccece nc 54, 878. 11 51,408.90 || Spanish America....-.-. 336. 00 384. 00 
DpINee tere ee seeks 41,097. 29 37,516.29 || Switzerland............ 282. 70 282. 70 
Ficll Wen eters ck i= =a 16, 658. 84 18,,707.62"|| Denmark =... 2 </2sce/<c4| >see eee 1, 269. 00 





The principal articles under liquors and mineral waters for the fiscal year 1911 
were: Mineral waters, $23,434, of which $4,299 was from the United States, $6,078 
from the United Kingdom, $9,777 from Belgium, and $1,117 from Germany. Beer, 
$306,724, of which $218,520 was from the United States, $51,730 from the United 
Kingdom, $28,938 from Germany, and $6,268 from Belgium. Cognac, $109,573, of 
which $107,948 was from France. Champagne, $34,589, of which $29,071 was from 
France, $1,907 from the United Kingdom, and $3,592 from the United States. 
Liqueurs, $13,183, of which $9,573 was from France, $852 from the United States, and 
$1,004 from Spain. Sparkling wine other than champagne, $12,411, of which $6,914 
was from France and $3,640 from Belgium. Heavy wines, $30,612, of which $15,840 
was from the United Kingdom, $8,219 from Germany, and $3,162 from Spain. Red 
wines, $117,774, of which $50,293 was from France, $43,099 from the United States, 
$17,917 from Spain, and $4,888 from Italy. Vermouth, $23,716, of which $9,362 was 
from Italy, $6,281 from France, $6,419 from Austria-Hungary, and $1,461 from Ger- 
many. Whisky, $131,675, of which $93,069 was from the United States, $36,731 from 
the United Kingdom, and $1,875 from Germany. Aguardiente, $11,233, of which 
$5,796 was from Spain, $3,846 from France, and $1,447 from the United Kingdom. 


CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS. 


The imports by countries were: 








5 Fiscal year . Fiscal year 
Countries. 1910 1911. Countries. 1910 1911. 
United States.......--- $238, 569. 63 | $222,002.39 || China and Japan....... $3, 929. 51 $4, 381. 42 
United Kingdom......-. 89, 999. 99 78,814.20 || Belgium... ...0:.:-2---- 3, 647. 51 812. 33 
Germany == c. cene 65, 873. 17 Diy O27 04: ||) OPAL. saeco a oe te 1,141.39 2,307. 66 
Rrance: <a secid-se oes 33, 053. 55 33, 678.88 || Switzerland.........--- 114.77 114.77 
Wtaly 22 eeset ae ee ee 7, 559. 94 7,191.36 





The principal articles under chemical and pharmaceutical products for the fiscal _ 
year 1911 were: Shoe blacking, $5,913, of which $4,721 was from the United States 
and $1,193 from the United Kingdom. Matches, $25,467, practically all from Germany. 
Paints, $71,924, of which $34,908 was from the United Kingdom and $35,850 from the 
United States. Salt, $16,349, nearly all from the United States. Medicinal wines, 
$7,125, of which $3,468 was from Germany, $2,147 from France, $1,166 from Spain, 
and $331 from China and Japan. 


MACHINERY AND APPARATUS. 


The imports by countries were: 














Fiscal year Fiscal year 

1910 ioe, na 1911. 
United States........... $192, 398. 42 | $178,347.81 || Italy........--...---.-- $974. 24 $2, 216. 70 
United Kingdom........ 33, 508. 08 80) £ 020) SPAIN ae ich otn) state tel tals ate 785. 69 775. 20 
GEIMANY ..5.c0cceccece ne 25, 537. 41 49,433.70 || China and Japan....... 354. 70 | ' 358. 32 


PT ANICCE a narsiareie steimiais aioe 2,472. 56 2,000 92)! (Bel Sit Sein wiseviciere's = = 101. 77 51.77 
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The principal articles under machinery and apparatus for the fiscal year 1911 were: 
Phonographs and accessories, $16,901, of which $14,963 was from the United States, and 
$1,876 from Germany. Musical instruments $10,024, of which $6,187 was from Ger- 
many; $781 from Italy, $1,037 from the United States; and $599 from the United 
Kingdom. Lamps, $21,934, of which $15,292 was from the United States; $5,877 from 
Germany; and $630 from the United Kingdom. Sewing machines, $41,685, of which 
$39,761 was from the United States; and $1,966 from the United Kingdom. Type_ 
writers, $9,990, all from the United States. Printing presses, $8,607, all from the 
United States. Industrial machinery not specially classified, $122,910, of which 
$64,321 was from the United States, and $32,372 from the United Kingdom. Watches, 
$6,286, of which $2,650 was from the United States; $1,998 from Germany; $870 from 
the United Kingdom, and $715 from France. Sugar-cane mills, $8,031, practically all 
from the United States. 


PAPER AND MANUFACTURES. 


The imports by countries were: 



































Fiscal year Fiscal year 

tue 1911: ao 1911. 
Umited! States... --e-cce- $90,454.13 | $63,884.61 || Spanish America........- $2, 500. 71 $2, 454. 05 
Germanyercs se sssece cast 38, 747. 72 SBeceUL GR) (|) Joleen. | -ooocsaccaecoue 1, 981. 62 995. 75 
United Kingdom.......... 13, 382. 29 DALES Ga | ielitallivaee s-eeecee ce cece ee 953. 80 1, 761. 53 
MPATICE Sas sci teizinisiamsiete 5,361. 45 2,647.53 || Switzerland.............. 770. 65 770. 65 
S Pai eee ee~ ccmeinceise 4,461.39 4,109.66 || China and Japan......... 642. 53 661. 01 








The principal articles under paper and manufactures for the fiscal year 1911 were: 
Books, and other prints, $43,126, of which $19,094 was from the United States; $8,273 
from the United Kingdom; $6,386 from Germany; $2,689 from Spain, and $2,400 from 
France. 

Writing paper, $18,432, of which $13,165 was from the United States, $3,482 from 
Germany, $837 from the United Kingdom, and $650 from Belgium. Wrapping paper, 
$21,831, of which $15,657 was from Germany, $2,140 from the United Kingdom, and 
$3,698 from the United States. Print paper, $7,863, of which $5,778 was from the 
United States, $1,151 from Germany, $427 from Italy, and $507 from the United 
Kingdom. 

ARMS AND EXPLOSIVES. 


The imports by countries were: 














Fiscal year Fiscal year 

1310 1911. my 1911. 
United States............. $27,939.77 | $28, 556. 60 Belgium ESM aeee Mahia oe $3, 036. 36 $2, 942.55 
United Kingdom..........| 9,457.44 Sho (GBH Is} || Syowwte oc scand Meme teece 2,352. 76 3, 212. 42 
China and Japan.......... 6, 281. 62 4e 2S OG) Il) INO pa oosedacconoobodse 485. 02 359. 76 
Germanycecsstessesia-ee eee 3,914. 01 3, 255.76 || Spanish America.......... 485. 00 375. 00 








= 





Under arms and explosives, the principal articles for the fiscal year 1911 were: 
Cartridges, $8,365, of which $7,433 was from the United States, and $601 from Ger- 
many. Shotguns, $8,604, of which $2,942 was from Belgium, $1,679 from the United 
Kingdom, $1,305 from the United States, $1,369 from Spain, and $834 from Germany. 
Fireworks, $5,121, practically all from China and Japan. Gunpowder, $10,267, of 
which $9,489 was from the United States and $1,873 from the United Kingdom. 
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VEHICLES. 
The imports by countries were: 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1910 1911. ae 191i, 
United’ Statesss .cc-2:-.-. $37,782.21 || ‘$37,181.59)|| (Spa! o 226 oe ee ceee cee $139.20; | <0. cesses 
United Kingdom.......... 2,890. 40 SB 2oLIS4 | Trance. se. pean see e sao 128.55 $166. 28 
Spanish America......-.-- 836. 92 836. 92 |) Germany..--....2.-22...-6 74. 52 125. 64 
LD EDUCA es eee ES ee acces 658. 40 1,968. 00° || "Beletum. <2. «2 3. s/2sche5|seeen-neeaee 134. 60 





Under vehicles, the imports for the fiscal year 1911 were: Automobiles and acces- 
sories, $7,960, all from the United States. Bicycles, $12,434, of which $8,554 was 
from the United States, $3,059 from the United Kingdom, and $528 from Italy. 
Carts, wagons, and parts, $7,064, of which $6,871 was from the United States and $193 
from the United Kingdom. Carriages and parts, $16,207, of which $13,796 was from 
the United States, $1,440 from Italy, $135 from Belgium, and $837 from Spanish 
America. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
The imports by countries were: 

Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1910 1911. 1910 191i. * 
United States.......--.- $556, 474.14 | $561,825.09 || China and Japan....... $14,880.38 | $15,939.83 
United Kingdom....... 285,806.22 | 295,523.19 || Spanish America....-.. 7, 926. 82 14, 434. 05 
Germanyo-cc seco ees 133,341.53: | 180071'4:43, ||) Belpium.2-)e-s.esc0-s55 6, 425. 58 5,461.45 
WrAHCOME ca 5a-he sas ceece 52, 210. 58 96) 959K ST al SS PAlNeserece- cesses soe 2, 022. 06 2, 774. 88 
italy safe. 2 casio aks oes 26, 114.57 33,304: 30.||: Denmark=- <2 5.- 25-42 550)|s4eeccnedaeeee 47. 60 

Switzerland..........-- 22,557. 26 1, 620. 59 














Under miscellaneous the principal articles for the fiscal year 1911 were: Pillows 
and bolsters, $12,918, of which $12,503 was from the United States. Gasoline, $17,342, 
all from the United States. Unclassified rubber manufactures, $13,993, of which 
$11, 016 was from the United States and $2,804 from the United Kingdom. Common _ 
soap, $143,891, of which $91,673 was from the United States and $51,086 from the 
United Kingdom. Toys, $20,839, of which $10,815 was from Germany, $5,581 from 
the United States, and $3,671 from the United Kingdom. Electrical material, $85,934, 
of which $51,396 was from the United States and $33,316 from the United Kingdom. 
Printers’ supplies, $13,072, of which $11,366 was from the United States and $1,546 
from Italy. Notions, $157,870, of which $75,424 was from the United Kingdom, 
$43,182 from the United States, $16,794 from Germany, $20,448 from France, and 
$1,193 from Switzerland. Plumbers’ goods, $41,523, of which $41,120 was from the - 
United States. Photographers’ supplies, $23,692, of which $23,486 was from the 
United States. Curios, $8,291, of which $3,638 was from China and Japan, $1,154 
from Germany, $1,555 from the United Kingdom, $507 from Italy, and $1,021 from 
the United States. Perfumery, $63,829, of which $22,969 was from Germany, $14,595 
from the United Kingdom, $13,388 from France, $11,121 from the United States, and 
$1,382 from Belgium> Small hardware, $19,120, of which $4,989 was from the United 
States, $7,429 from Germany, $4,368 from the United Kingdom, and $1,157 from 
France. Felt hats, $29,504, of which $19,689 was from the United States, $6,084 
from the United Kingdom, and $2,802 from Italy. Straw hats, $70,550, of which 
$30,124 was from the United Kingdom, $21,222 from the United States, $6,522 from 
Italy, $8,648 from Spanish America, and $3,436 from Germany. Hats, other than 
felt or straw, $20,331, of which $12,029 was from Italy, $3,371 from Spanish America, 
$1,986 from the United Kingdom, and $2,431 from the United States. Stationers’ 
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supplies, $39,318, of which $26,779 was from the United States, $4,392 from Germany, 
$3,547 from France, and $3,015 from the United Kingdom. Sirups, $12,110, of which 
$9,095 was from the United States and $2,438 from the United Kingdom. Fire 
extinguishers and supplies, $10,303, of which $10,176 was from the United States. 
Household utensils, $12,703, of which $7,382 was from Germany and $3,054 from the 
United States. 

TRADE BY PORTS. 


The imports by ports of entry for the fiscal year 1911 were: 























Ports. Kilos. Values. 
Balboa @hanama case aceasta cess cniae oe ace ccns mia oe eae ea ccna ee eae 5,316, 735 $289, 246: 63 
IBOCASGENLOLO sc se oe cree wc cas Sale sore oa ceo ou ae eco emates oa ectene ee eae 17, 119, 138 864, 333. 84 
Wola ra epee sees a ae te ee ae ac ei iemia i cts in scoala ts Samcia Se atlases Bsnllec edocs 56, 265, 262 | 8, 875, 489. 58 
AOE SS HGS BSB CORE GE EG ATO EE RSS RES ep eo ee 78, 701, 135 | 10,020, 070.05 
EXPORTS. 


The exports by countries for the last three years were as follows: 











Fiscal year 
Countries. 1909 1910 ending June 
30, 1911. 

WinitediStates\eesccsoo.-creccccnwc = cesmasseeeeac econ $1, 264,905.70 | $1,508, 421.94 $1, 471, 651. 84 
WWnitedekKain se dommes see caceccccices voces she Peremenics eae 142,174.36 165, 273.30 156, 695. 07 
Genrmanyieeccoese eee cee ee Aah aie Sroka ee SIE RRANE Somes 86, 972.35 93, 668. 91 122, 393. 53 
AENTeLTA CO eS tes en Sorat Cee en Ma 3,770. 00 1, 966. 00 3,310.00 
OthericountriesMeceacn eee rmeeeee ence nee eee eens CCW |losansccoeescodcd|eocascoeenonsn06 
MD Obalteemaeseeaiss ses eeeiee weiss sc aisle Sedo etes sees tee 1, 502, 474. 71 1, 769, 330. 15 1,754, 050. 44 








In the fiscal year 1911 there were decreases in exports to the United States of 
$36,770.10, or 2.4 per cent; to the United Kingdom of $8,578.23, or 5.2 percent. There 
were increases in the exports to Germany of $28,724.62, or 30 per cent, and to France 
of $1,344, or 68 per cent. 

The exports for the last three years cleansed under three major classifications: 








Fiscal year 
1909 1910 1911. 
PATINA ITO UCES stem ese cise ee cise oa cnet CR Oe te See eee $138,714.56 | $184,918.04 $190, 848. 49 
Mineraliproductsse sees aos seen ace ao eee ahem aS 109, 163. 61 135, 332.30 119, 914. 92 
Weretablesprogucts2 saves os aeaaess tak naniene Gem Be Aeactmcece 1, 250, 127.84 | 1, 449, 079.81 | 1, 443, 287.03 
Miscellaneous productsse = cesta res seseecee semen ee oce aceon peisb Y onsacsnacugeed Saaccacdasocde 
PRO LADS Se oe searnain a serceisiaieui isc awe sie | saeinestea See 1, 502, 474.71 | 1, 769,330.15 | 1,754,050. 44 








ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 


The exports under this head by countries were as follows: 








Fiscal year Fiscal year 

ee 191i, | 1910 it 
United States........... SUTO 1208875189107, 295406) pene an Cos pees | ee ee $874. 00 
United Kingdom....... 17,927.75 14, 733.15 ——— 
Germanyeesessessnoas 56, 869. 42 67, 446. 28 Toataluecacccoe mek $184,918.04 | 190,848. 49 
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Under animal products for the fiscal year 1911 are included tortoise shell, $18,348, 
of which $7,964 went to Germany, $4,642 to the United Kingdom, and $5,742 to the 
United States. Mother-of-pearl, $62,493, of which $58,028 went to Germany, $2,109 
to the United Kingdom, and $1,382 to the United States. Hides, $86,729, of which 
$84,334 went to the United States, $1,235 to Germany, and $1,160 to the United King- 
dom. Skins, $13,092, of which $12,939 went to the United States. Live turtles, 
$3,023, all to the United States. 


MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


The exports under this head by countries were as follows: 




















Fiscal year 
1910 1911. 
United Kivedonccs fete ce hae a oe ee ee ee ne ....| $135,225.30] $119,829.92 
United Statens. esc osee ac. cee Canam naan SRLERS RRA Oph sacieenes 107.00 85. 00 
ie Me Tet ce Tae eae Ce Rrrait enced <P ie eae ferrin tit, 135,332.30 | 119,914.92 








The only mineral products exported in the fiscal year 1911 were: Bar gold, $119,580, 
all to the United Kingdom, and scrap copper $335, of which $250 went to the United 
Kingdom. 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 


The exports by countries under this head were as follows: 











1910 1911 
[Opel hrealiSte yr Oe Bees Be re Sec ogsc Sane ocec se eacasoner sas aor ace $1, 398, 194. 07 $1, 363,771.78 
(Orig eyes Shak SBS Sa 5+ soe ren SEetga-- aseccr assed aaee ade Se obecoe oar essere 36,799.49 9 947. 
(Otel oie eee ce conan no Sen en eeeeeasesy= dosed = asocAsene ae 12, 120. 25 22,132.00 
INEPT Gs he beta, (a Sob Sd aesoa sec oendads peo soo Suet heseneeascorssesece-seasa5s 1,966. 00 2, 436.00 
otal) S.</ 25 eee = stele eats sete peie Sl- ae ieee ieee ee eat 1, 449, 070. 81 1, 443, 287.03 


Under vegetable products for the fiscal year 1911 are included cacao $5,137, of which 
$2,912 went§to,the United Kingdom and $2,225 to Germany; rubber $111,143, of 
which $82,573 went to the United States, $8,577 to the United Kingdom, $17,557 to: 
Germany, and $2,436 to France; coconuts $112,827, all to the United States; bananas 
$1,030,885, all to the United States; ipecac $2,226, of which $861 went to the United 
Kingdom and $1,365 to the United States; medlar juice $11,304, of which $9,514 went 
to the United States and $1,790 to Germany; ivory nuts $118,408, of which $98,989 ~ 
went to the United States and $23,068 to Germany; sarsaparilla $10,923, of which 
$8,222 went to the United Kingdom and $2,701 to Germany; mahogany $5,900, of 
which $4,400 went to Germany and $1,500 to the United States; cocobolc wood 
$28,098, of which $24,398 went to the United States, $1,200 to the United Kingdom, 


and $2,500 to Germany. 
TRADE BY PORTS. 


The exports by ports of departure for the fiscal year 1911 were: 











Ports. Kilos. Values. 
Iperf Wty Cees ae eee ee Boe MEAOnaSor bese Ummm sea yin oka saaegh se Sa 131,018, 410 | $1,093, 590. 85 
ONIN tries mes = See wip min ala tare'> onal aan oydinielo nol ia SRN ge ee ee! 5, 352, 197 7 007. 72 
OTTO BENG essere tsk ke Ee ae cis I ee ea 4,040, 403 117, 953. 87 


pats SUA DING oie ot e's ex IOs 2, | SOUR 140,411,010 | 1,754,052. 44 








MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


On June 7, 1912, President Roque Saenz Pena delivered an inter- 

esting message to the Fifty-first National Congress. In discussing 
foreign affairs he states that the relation of Argentina with foreign 
States remains perfectly cordial, and that experts have been ap- 
pointed to mark the frontier line between Argentina and Bolivia. <A 
sanitary convention has been negotiated with Italy, and ad referen- 
dum arbitration treaties have been made with Venezuela, Colombia, 
and Ecuador. ; 

At the suggestion of the Argentine Government an international 
conference was held in Montevideo for the purpose of adopting uni- 
form animal sanitary police laws. Delegates from Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, and Uruguay participated. 

The international boundary division has fixed by triangulation the 
position of the cairns on the Chilean frontier from the Frias River to 
Lake Buenos Aires, and cairns have been erected over a length of 
about 6° of latitude. 

According to the message, the amended budget for 1911 authorized 
the expenditure of 339,269,257 pesos national currency, 100,000,000 
pesos of which was to be raised by the sale of bonds. The expendi- 
tures during the period referred to were 322,080,294 pesos national 
currency. 

The debt of the Republic on December 31, 1911, was 1,196,681,362 
pesos national currency, of which amount the foreign debt repre- 
sented 690,272,250 pesos, and the internal debt, 506,409,122 pesos. 

Referring to public instruction, the message says that plans have 
been adopted to improve secondary education in the Republic, and 
that the Government has given constant attention to the betterment 
of primary education. Higher education in all its branches is carried 
on in the universities of the country. 

For agricultural development, a model sugar mill is soon to be 
installed at the Zacantechnic School at Tucuman; the Mendoza vint- 
ners school! will be supplied with laboratories; a zootechnic park will 
be added to the Cordoba school of agriculture, and dry farming will 
be tested in a number of the arid regions of the country. 

The department of agriculture has given special attention to the 
development of Comodoro Rivadavia and other oil regions of the 
country. New wells have been bored during the year and old ones 
have been placed in workable condition. The oil fields of Argentina 
are exploited by the State and by private parties in cooperation 
with the State. 
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The message states that the railways constructed for the Govern- 
ment in 1911 had a length of 1,296 kilometers. This makes the total 
length of State railways 5,284 kilometers in January, 1912. Adding 
to these figures the length of the lines privately owned gives a total 
of 31,749 kilometers of railways in the Argentine Republic in Janu- 
ary, 1912. 

Work has been commenced on the new port for the capital, and 
the constiuction of the ports at Mar del Plata, Quequen Grande, and 
the large military dock in Bahia Blanca are being rapidly pushed 
forward. Plans for port improvements at San Antonio and Comodoro 
Rivadavia in Patagonia have been completed. 

The La Plata and Parana Rivers are now easily navigable by 
vessels drawing 27 feet of water, and it is expected that by the end 
of 1912 vessels drawing 30 feet of water will be able to enter the port 
of Buenos Aires. The Bermejo River is now navigable to a point 
600 miles from its mouth, and Government and private vessels now 
make regular trips up and down the river. 

Irrigation dams are now under construction in the Rio Negro 
Valley, Rio Tercero, Neuquen, San Luis, Perico del Carmen in Jujuy, 
Catamarca, and a number of other places, while irrigation works have 
been planned for Rio Salado, Andalgala, and at other points in the 
Republic. 3 


NEW BUILDING FOR DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


A consular advice from Buenos Aires indicates that the National 
Congress of Argentina has authorized the construction of a building 
at an approximate cost of $2,000,000 for the use of the ministry of 
agriculture. 

BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING. 


The Board of Trade of Buenos Aires has acquired a plot of land 
situated between Sarmiento, 25 of Mayo, and Paseo de Julio Streets 
on which it is planned to erect a modern office building where it will 
have its headquarters. 


COMMISSION ON COMMEMORATIVE MONUMENTS. 


A commission on commemorative monuments, presided over by 
the intendente (mayor) of Buenos Aires, and composed of the director 
general of architecture, the president of the American historic and 
numismatic commission, the president of national academy of fine 
arts, and the director of the national museum of fine arts, has been 
created. The objects of this commission are to revise the general 
plan of public monuments now under construction or to be constructed 
later and to cooperate with the minister of public works in the improve- 
ment and beautification of the surroundings of public commemorative 
monuments. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


A foreign syndicate is making a preliminary survey of a railway 
from Salta to the Pacific. 

A company has been formed in Barcelona, Spain, with a capital of 
$4,000,000, for the cultivation of cotton in the Argentine Republic. 

One of the rich agricultural and stock-raising sections of the Argen- 
tine Republic is the Department of Rio Cuarto, in the State of Cor- 
doba, with over 200,000 hectares of land sown to cereals and maintain- 
ing over 260,000 head of cattle and over 175,000 head of sheep, 
goats, etc. 

POPULATION OF BUENOS AIRES. 


The population of Buenos Aires on April 30, 1912, was 1,376,511, 
a gain of 49,517 inhabitants in 12 months. 


ALLIANCE FOR ECONOMIC PROGRESS. 


An institution known as the Museo Social Argentino has been organ- 
ized at Buenos Aires, with offices at Avenida de Mayo No. 695. Its 
object is to promote the social progress of this country in all the 
phases of its development. These objects will be realized by— 

(a) Establishing a library and bureau of archives and a collection of objects with a 
view to the exchange of national and international information regarding the same; 
(6) publications regarding the activity of the institute and results of its investigations; 
(c) the initiation of social improvement work; (d) studying and investigating allied 
conditions existing in Argentina and elsewhere; (e) the organization of lecture courses 
and a gratuitous consultation bureau; (f) creation of college and university chairs on 
subjects covered by the objects of the society. 


The consultation commission will be divided into four sections at 
first (1) for the study of city problems, (2) for the study of rural 
problems, (3) for legislation, and (4) for propaganda. Later other 
sections will be formed to meet other conditions as they may arise. 
For the dissemination of the information acquired through its activ- 
ities and studies the institute will publish a monthly bulletin for 
circulation at home and abroad. 

The Museo Social Argentino will be in effect a federation of the 
various Argentine economic organizations. 

Among the active members of this society are four cabinet min- 
isters, the mayor of Buenos Aires, university professors, national and 
provincial legislators, and a number of distinguished people who have 
achieved success in business and intellectual pursuits. 


BUENOS AIRES SUBWAY. 


The first section of the Buenos Aires subway will be completed, 
according to present calculations, on August 1, 1912. This section 
runs between Plaza de Mayo and El Caballito. 
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WINE PRODUCTION IN 1911. 


In 1911 the 3,359 vineyards of the Argentine Republic produced 
387,806,481 liters of wine, as compared with a production of 57,410,000 
liters in 1895. The population of the Argentine Republic in 1895 
was 3,954,916 inhabitants, and in 1911, 7,200,000 inhabitants, so 
that the production of wine per capita in the Argentine Republic in 
1895 was 31 liters, as compared with 59 liters in 1911. 

The great wine Provinces of the Republic are the Provinces of 
Mendoza and San Juan, both of which occupy the eastern slope of 
the Andes bordering on Chile. In 1910 these two Provinces pro- 
duced about 92 per cent of the wine made in the Republic. 


SUGAR REVENUES AT ROSARIO IN 1911. 


The customhouse at Rosario, one of the sugar refining centers of 
the Argentine Republic, produced gross revenues from sugar in 1911 to 
the amount of 6,642,295 Argentine gold pesos, and net revenues of 
5,918,772 gold pesos, as compared with gross revenues of 7,682, 462 
gold pesos and net revenues of 5,898,424 gold pesos in 1910. 

The area under sugar culeeeeet in the Argentine Republic in- 
creased from 2,453 hectares in 1872 to 21,062 hectares in 1888, 
61,273 hectares in 1895, and 72,000 hectares in 1910. In 1910 the 
Province of Tucuman had the largest area planted in sugar cane;_ 
that is to say, 62,500 hectares. During the same year the Province of 
Jujuy had 3,200 hectares under sugar-cane cultivation; Santa Fe, 
960 hectares; Misiones, 800 hectares; and other provinces, 4,540 
hectares, ae 


TUCUMAN AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 


An interesting report on sugar-cane growing in the Argentine 
Republic has been made by Prof. H. E. Blouin, former director of the 
Louisiana Sugar Experiment Station, and now in charge of the 
agricultural experiment station at Tucuman, Argentme Republic, 
assisted by Arthur H. Rosenfeld. The report, which is very compre- 
hensive, refers especially to the needs of sugar-cane growers in the 
Argentine Republic, and contains a vast amount of practical informa- 
tion of value to persons interested in the sugar industry of South 
America. 


SAN ANTONIO TO VALDIVIA RAILWAY. 


The preliminary survey of the transcontinental railway, which will 
unite the Argentine railway system, extending from port San Antonio 
into the interior of the Argentine Republic, with the proposed line 
from Valdivia, Chile, to the Argentine frontier, has been completed. 







“BOLIVIA 


—————— 





BOLIVIAN JURIST AT THE HAGUE TRIBUNAL. 


Dr. Macario Pinilla, first vice president of the Republic of Bolivia, 
has been appointed to represent the Bolivian Government at the 
Permanent Tribunal at The Hague in the arbitration pact with Chile 
concerning the Toco nitrate question. 


LA PAZ BOARD OF TRADE. 


At a recent general business meeting of the board of trade at La 
Paz, the following officers were reelected: Alfredo Arana, president; 
Federico Kommert, vice president; Federico Martins, treasurer; and 
F. G. Eulert, secretary. | 


GOVERNMENT TELEGRAPH SCHOOL. 


A school of telegraphy has been established by the Government at 
Potosi, Bolivia. Instruction is given to both sexes, no pupil being 
received into the institution who is not over 14 years of age. 


TYPOGRAPHIC SCHOOL FOR WOMEN. 


A typographic school for women has been established at Potosi, 
Bolivia. The school has proved a decided success and was well 
patronized from the beginning. 


CUSTOMHOUSE ON CHILEAN FRONTIER. 


The customhouse at Corocoro has been removed to Charafia on the 
Chilian frontier. Merchandise shipped to La Paz and Oruro over the 
Arica Railway will be dispatched at the Charafia customhouse. 
Shipments via the Mollendo route, consigned to La Paz, will be entered 
at the customhouse at Guaqui on Lake Titicaca. 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK. 


Through the courtesy of the secretary of the Bolivian legation at 
Washington, the BULLETIN is enabled to publish the value of the 
. principal exports from New York to Bolivia for the month of May, 
1912: 


CORON SS SOR Be OE Oe ne 2 REI SRI SS Nn ee Sea $50, 393. 92 
ECR chutes cnet pee eer. sie See me Na HIDEO oo wR. 2 chat sos eee 25, 488. 11 
WEG NTE oe ote cas te eee Mn ALTE sar ISS le a ne Een ey iE 17, 420. 47 
iRootshulistands beverages) 2-2 reer eee echo. ee 9, 459. 36 
REUSE MOM sero eee ts ene He oe ee ER ee ete a |) ALS eee 344. 00 
Mascollancousee ssa cme (a> Cepereananet Rup sreg tote wr is Eee 27, 564. 50 

PN taller spree terface pepe NN Ser em Lo. tL ale etaees 130, 670. 36 
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PROVINCE OF ITENEZ. 


The Province of Itenez is one of the largest of the 57 Provinces of 
Bolivia. Magdalena, the capital of this Province, has recently been 
made a city and is rapidly becoming a flourishing commercial center 
for a large section of territory. The Province itself, well supplied 
with navigable rivers and lakes, is exceedingly rich in agricultural and 
stock products. It is an important producer of crude rubber, the 
annual output being about 600 tons. 7 

Another source of wealth, which is only just beginning to be 
developed in this part of Bolivia, is stock raising. At the present 
time there are about 100,000 head of cattle in the Province, but this 
number could be increased many fold without crowding or without 
noting any appreciable decrease in the available land. 

Among the principal agricultural productions of this Province are 
sugar cane, corn, rice, yams, bananas, coffee, cotton, and tobacco. 
Large quantities of fine timber are found in the valleys and mountain 
slopes of this entire region, and the uplands and plateaus have rich 
veins of gold ore and immense deposits of iron. 


COCHABAMBA STAGE LINE. 


A daily week-day stage line has been established between Cocha- 
bamba, Tarata, Cliza, Punata, and intermediate points, and a weekly 
service has been established between Cochabamba and Arani. The 
transportation charges from Cochabamba to the points named are 
3, 4, 5, and 6 bolivianos, respectively. 


NEW TELEGRAPH LINE. 


Work commenced on a telegraph line between Patacayma and 
Umala. The Federal Government has charge of the construction 
and is pushing the work forward as rapidly as possible. 


MULATOS-POTOSI RAILWAY. 


The Mulatos to Potosi Railway, which was opened to public traffic 
on May 15, 1912, has greatly stimulated the development of the 
mining industry in Potosi and the surrounding country. At the pres- 
ent time steps are being taken to reopen mines in Potosi and vicinity 
and arrangements are being made for doing considerable work on new 
prospects. Mining machinery, tools, and supplies in any quantities 
can now be quickly transported to Potosi for use and distribution 
in the mining regions of that vicinity. The effect on other business 
of the opening of this railway to traffic has also been that of increased 


aoe: and this is especially so in regard to the import and export 
trade. 
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Grading has been completed on the Oruro to Cochabamba Railway 
on the first section of the line from Conacona to Aguascalientes, and 
trains will soon be running to the latter place. At Ventanilla Canyon 
active work is being carried on, all construction work being of a solid 
and substantial character. 

A new route for the Patifio-Chimore Railway has been recom- 
mended from Cochabamba to the Chimore River, via Sacaba, Tiraque, 
Pocona, Totora, and the San Mateo or Ichilo River. 

-An official survey of the Yacubia to Santa Cruz Railway has been 
commenced. 

Work has been commenced on the branch railway to Cococoro. 
The construction is being done under the direction of the Bureau of 
Public Works of Bolivia. 





POSTAL CONVENTION WITH ITALY. 


The representatives of the Italian and Brazilian Governments con- 
cluded a parcels post convention in Rio de Janeiro on December 19, 
1910. The text of this convention was published and duly promul- 
gated by the President of Brazil on the 29th of May, 1912. 


FARBITRATION TREATY WITH RUSSIA. 


The general arbitration convention with Russia, signed in Rio de 
Janeiro on August 22, 1910, has recently been ratified by the gov- 
ernments subscribing thereto. 


BUDGET FOR 19138. 


‘The budget submitted to the Congress of Brazil for the year 1913 
estimates the receipts at 125,792 contos, gold, and 345,243 contos, 
paper, and the expenditures at 80,861 contos, gold, and 431,374 
contos, paper. 

BOND ISSUE. 


A presidential decree of April 24, 1912, authorizes the secretary of 
the treasury of Brazil to issue bonds up to approximately $35,000,000. 
These bonds will bear 5 per cent interest annually, and the proceeds 
from the sale of same are to be applied to the improvement of rail- 
ways, post offices, customhouses, and other public works. 
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The foreign commerce of Brazil for the first quarter of 1912, not 
including coin, was $158,883,345, of which $85,281,855 were exports, 
and $73,601,490 were imports. During this period the exports of 
coffee amounted to 2,294,218 sacks, valued at $43,383,440, and those 
of rubber, 13,925,121 kilos, invoiced at $27,517,000. 


RIO GRANDE DO SUL MILITARY SCHOOL. 


An executive decree of May 29, 1912, makes available a credit of 
600 contos ($200,000) with which to establish the Rio Grande do Sul 
Military College. 


SAO PAULO METEORLOGICAL OBSERVATORY. 


The new meteorological building was recently dedicated in the city 
of Sao Paulo by the governor of-that State. The building is two 
stories high and is 825 meters above the level of the sea. A revolving 
tower containing a photographic apparatus has been erected on the 
roof. The observatory is supplied with the modern instruments and 
appliances used at the present time in the science of astronomy. — 


IMPORTANT COLONIZATION CONCESSION. 


The governor of the State of Rio de Janeiro has granted a conces- 
sion authorizing the purchase of 10,000 hectares of land in the munici- 
palities of San Francisco de Paula, Santa Maria de Magdalena, and 
San Pedro de Aldeia, in the State of Rio de Janeiro, at $0.34, gold, 
per hectare. The concessionaire agrees to colonize these lands 
within a period of four and one-half years. 


NEW BANKS. 


The German Trans-Atlantic Bank has been authorized to establish 
branches at Nictheroy and Petropolis. 


An agricultural credit bank is to be founded in the State of Rio de 


Janeiro, with a capital of 25,000,000 francs, upon which the State is 
to guarantee 5 per cent annually. 


DEVELOPMENTS AT PELOTAS. 


Through the courtesy of Carlos Gotuzzo Giacoboni, of Pelotas, 
State of Rio Grande do Sul, the Pan American Union is in receipt of a 
copy of the Boletim da Associacio Commercial de Pelotas for July— 
September, 1911. This report, published in Portuguese, covers the 
general economic activities of the district for the period in question 
and reveals a progressive state of affairs at Pelotas. 
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INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. 


A company for the manufacture of calcium carbide at Palmyra, 
State of Minas Geraes, has been organized. Water to the extent of 
5,000 horsepower is available. The output of the factory is to be 
9,000 tons per annum. 

A cement factory has been established at Juiz da Fora, State of 
Minas Geraes. 

A company for the manufacture of shoes on a large scale has been 
organized in Rio de Janeiro. This company is exempt from municipal 
taxes for 10 years. 

A foreign syndicate has established a fertilizer factory at Pelotas 
in the State of Rio Grande do Sul. 


EXHIBITS OF BRAZILIAN PRODUCTS ABROAD. 


At an early date the commercial museum at Rio de Janeiro pro- 
poses to establish in the principal commercial countries of the world 
‘permanent exhibit rooms showing the various products of her vast 
natural resources. 


WHEAT GROWING IN SANTA CATHARINA. 


Considerable development has taken place in the district of Lages, 
State of Santa Catharina, within the last few years. Recently four 
companies were organized which propose to sow this year 800 hec: 
tares of land in wheat, and many small growers are contemplating 
cultivating an increased area of this cereal. A steam flour mill, 
equipped with modern machinery, is to be erected in the city of 
Lages. 

COCONUT TREE CULTIVATION. 


The department of agriculture of Brazil has formulated a plan to 
develop and encourage the cultivation of coconut trees in the 
Republic. The coconut tree is not a native of Brazil, but is able to 
grow there, especially in the northern States of the country. 


FLAX CULTIVATION. 


The cultivation of flax is being carried on on a large scale in the 
municipality of Rio Pardo, State of Rio Grande do Sul. As soon 
as the industry permits, a factory is to be established at Caixas for 
the manufacture of linseed oil. 


BANANA CULTIVATION PROSPECTS. 


One of the most promising agricultural productions of Brazil is 
the banana. Nowhere in the Republic is there a more ideal region 
for the cultivation of the banana than the rich subtropical territory 
of the Parana River and its navigable tributaries. Fluvial com- 
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munication is constantly being improved between Brazilian, Para- 
guayan, Argentinian, and Uruguayan ports, and markets for immense 
quantities of bananas and other tropical fruits are within a few 
days journey from the producer to the consumer. 


EXPLOITATION OF CORK. 


The annual imports of cork into Brazil approximates $6,400,000, 
notwithstanding the fact that there are large forests of cork trees 
in the State of Sao Paulo and other parts of the Republic capable 
of supplying enough material for home consumption and leaving a 
surplus for export. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF BANK OF ISSUE. 


The President of Chile has promulgated a law establishing a bank 
of issue (caja de emision). The new law fixes the exchange rate of 
the Chilean paper peso at 12d., and is intended to maintain at a 
fixed rate the gold value of the Chilean paper peso. 


SALE OF NITRATE LANDS. 


The sale of the nitrate lands of Pena Grande, Santa Laura de 
Wendil, Nueva Soledad, and Barrenechea will take place on October 
15, 1912. 


NEW SLAUGHTERHOUSE AT VALPARAISO. 


A new slaughterhouse, under the name ‘‘Sociedad Nuevo Mata- 
dero de Valparaiso,’ has been established in the city of Valparaiso. 
The capital of the company is 400,000 pesos. Under its charter the 
company may engage in such allied industries as may be thought 
desirable for the promotion of its interests. 


WHARF CONSTRUCTION AT ANTOFAGASTA. 


The Government of Chile has authorized Ilabaca and Edwards and 
the Nitrate Agencies Co. to construct private wharves at Antofagasta, 
Chile. These concessions are valid for five years and require the 
payment of an annual rental for the privilege of using the wharves. 


VALDIVIA DISTILLING INDUSTRY. 


In 1911 the four distilleries at Valdivia, Chile, produced 1,086,090 
liters of alcohol and 173,074 liters of denatured alcohol. 
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SALMON CULTURE. 


The bureau of Pisciculture of the Government of Chile is stocking 
some of the rivers and lakes of the southern part of the Republic 
with salmon. 

DEVELOPMENT AT CHILOE. 


The Chiloe Agricultural Co. has been organized in Valparaiso to 
engage in agriculture, stock raising and industrial enterprises on the 
island of Chiloe. The capital of the company is 1,000,000 pesos, 
and the term of the charter 50 years. 


MINERAL DEVELOPMENT. 


The completion of the Longitudinal Railway from Santiago to 
Iquique promises much for the mining interests in the north of Chile. 
The work is progressing rapidly and should be completed by 1914, 
when a large section of rich mineral lands will be provided with good 
transportation facilities. The following quotation, taken from the 
South Pacific Mail, of Valparaiso, gives the views of one well informed 
from personal observation and investigation: 

Mr. Arthur MacDonald, the Canadian engineer connected with the Northern Lon- 
gitudinal Railway, prior to his recent departure for Europe, expressed himself most 
emphatically on the great possibilities for industrial development in northern Chile. 
In his opinion the copper mines which abound in the Province of Antofagasta will 
necessitate the construction of at least one smelting establishment in Antofagasta, 
and probably two later, as the service of the Longitudinal Railway will insure the 
carrying of ore to the coast. All the mine owners are anxious that smelting works 
be established, to enable them to sell their ore at prices equal to what they would 
receive in European markets. He further asserts that there are now sufficient nitrate 
grounds to warrant the working of 10 more large oficinas. 

American interests are now examining mining properties in that 
section of the country. 


CHILEAN IRON IN SCOTLAND. 


In 1911 there were 40,000 tons of Chilean iron ore imported into 
Scotland. Chilean iron ore contains but little phosphorus, and 
because of its availability for smelting purposes brings the highest 
prices of any iron ore offered on the market. 


DISCOVERY OF RICH SILVER MINE NEAR COQUIMBO. 


Argentiferous ores assaying 188 ounces of silver and 6 ounces of 
gold per ton have been discovered in the Molle Mountain near 
Coquimbo by a Chilean mining engineer. 


PROPOSED CHILEAN-EUROPEAN STEAMSHIP LINE. 


The Government of Chile has received a proposal from a European 
syndicate for the establishment of a steamship line, having the same 
number of vessels and the same itinerary as the Southern Pacific 
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Steamship Co., to operate between the ports of Chile and Europe. 
The capital of the company is not to be less than £1,000,000 for a 
fleet of 12 vessels of 9,000 tons capacity each and a speed of at least 
9 knots per hour. The Chilean Government has been requested to 
guarantee 5 per cent interest on the capital invested. 


_TRANSANDEAN RAILWAY. 


In a recent issue of The Central News (Ltd.), of London, there 
appeared the following statement concerning the progress of con- 
~ struction on the Trans-Andean Railroad: 

Rails have met through the Espino tunnel, on the Andean section of the longitu- 
dinal railway of Chile. 

This tunnel was the key to this great railway undertaking and the last big tunnel of 
five to be pierced. The railway is one of the most difficult undertakings of its kind 
in the world. It has 70 kilometers.of Rack-Abt system running along the spurs of 
the Andes. It will open up rich copper and other mineral deposits, and also the 
agricultural valleys which it will traverse. 

Great difficulties have had to be overcome in the carrying out of this work, but the 
contractors are well ahead of contract time. 


RECEIPTS OF CHILEAN RAILWAYS. 


The receipts of the Chilean railways during the first quarter of 
1912 were $4,156,766 gold, and the disbursements $3,387,219 gold, 
leaving a profit of $769,547 gold. 


EQUIPMENT OF STATE RAILWAYS. 


A recent law provides for the expending in 1912 of 9,213,568 
Chilean gold pesos ($3,362,952 United States gold) for rolling stock 
and equipment of the State railways in Chile. Nearly all of this sum 
will be used in buying locomotives and passenger cars. The purchases 
are to be made through competitive bids. 


RAILWAY NOTES. 


The plans for the Chucumata railway have been approved by the 
Chilean Government. Large quantities of nitrate for export will be 
shipped to Iquique over this line. 

In 1911 there were 1,657 miles (2,672 kilometers) of railways in 
operation in Chile. The number of passengers carried over these 
lines during that year was 10,836,605, and the number of tons of 
freight transported 4,489,205. The gross receipts of the Chilean 
railways in 1911 were $10,548,795 United States gold. 

The Curico to Hualafié railway was delivered to the Chilean Gov- 
ernment on March 20, 1911, construction having been completed . 
before the date specified in the contract. 

The Antofagasta to Bolivia railway has been authorized to con- 
struct a branch Jine from Uribe station to kilometer 39.8 of the 
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Boquete branch; also to build a branch from Antofagasta to kilometer 
48 of the Mejillones branch. 

- A concession has been granted to build an electric railway from 
Villa Alegre station to the town of the same name. Construction 
work is to be completed within one year. 
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TREATY OF AMITY WITH BOLIVIA. 


A treaty of amity between Colombia and Bolivia was signed in 
La Paz, Bolivia, by the representatives of the two countries on March 
21, 1912, in the presence of high officials of the Bolivian Government 
and a number of distinguished personages. 


APPROVAL OF POSTAL CONVENTIONS. 


The Government of the Republic of Colombia has approved the 
conventions signed in Montevideo by the South American Conti- 
nental Postal Congress. 


BOGOTA’S MUNICIPAL LOAN. 


The city of Bogota has negotiated a municipal loan in London 
amounting to £362,250. Of this amount £160,000 will be used for 
the payment of the municipal street railway and £60,000 on account 
of the aqueduct. 

TAX ON TOBACCO. 


The Government of the Department of Atlantico, of which Barran- 
quilla is the capital, has placed an internal-revenue tax of $0.01 per 
kilo upon the consumption of tobacco produced and consumed in that 
Department, and a tax of $0.10 per kilo on leaf tobacco, and $0.20 
per kilo on cigars imported for domestic consumption into the Depart- 
ment of Atlantico from other provinces. 


POPAYAN FAIR. 


The municipal council of Popayan has decided to hold two annual 
fairs for the purpose of stimulating the exchange of commercial 
products. 

CENSUS DATA. 


A recent census of Bogota gives the population at the present time 
as 121,000 inhabitants, as compared with 100,000 in 1905. The 
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census of the Department of Cauca taken in 1912 shows a population 
of 211,756 inhabitants, made up as follows: 
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The Departments of Antioquia and Atlantico have 740,928 and 
114,887 inhabitants, respectively. Medellin, the capital of the 
Department of Antioquia, has 71,004 inhabitants, and Barranquilla, 
the capital of the Department of Atlantico, has 48,907 inhabitants. 


TIMBER CONCESSION. 


The Government of Colombia has granted a concession to a resi- 
dent of Boston, Mass., for the exploitation of timber on the Govern- 
ment lands of the Republic. 


PUERTO VELILLO SALT MINES. 


Considerable quantities of salt of superior quality are being mined 
at Puerto Velillo for shipment to the Departments of Cauca, Valle, 
and Narifio. 

COELLO SALT MINES LEASE. 


The treasury department of the Federal Government at Bogota 
has leased the Coello salt mines, subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent, on condition that the lessee produce from these mines not less 
than 750,000 kilograms of salt annually. 


CHILEAN COMMERCIAL COMPANY. 


A Chilean commercial company has been formed to promote trade 
between Chile and Colombia and to increase the sugar production of 
the Cauca Valley. Plans are being perfected to hold commercial 
expositions at Valparaiso, Chile, and at Cali, Colombia, to exhibit 
each other’s products. 


IMPROVED TELEPHONE SERVICE AT CARTAGENA. 


The telephone service in the city of Cartagena has recently been 
greatly improved, and telephone connection has been made with the 
near-by island of Manga. All of the principal suburbs of Cartagena 
are now in direct telephonic communication with the city proper. 


HATILLO TO ANTIOQUIA AUTOMOBILE SERVICE. 


An automobile service has been established between Hatillo Sta- 
tion on the Antioquia Railroad and the city of Antioquia. 
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IMPROVED STEAMSHIP SERVICE PORT COLOMBIA TO NEW 
: YORK. 


The United Fruit Co. has established a weekly steamship service 
between Puerto Colombia and New York. The steamers which go 
to Santa Marta bound for New York also stop at Puerto Colombia. 
The establishment of this service will greatly facilitate shipping 
between the points mentioned. 


DEEPENING OF TUMACO BAY. 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. has been given permission by 
the Federal Government of Colombia to make soundings in the port 
of Tumaco for the purpose of deepening that port so as to permit the 
entry of the largest vessels of that company. The deepening of the 
bay will greatly stimulate maritime traffic at that prosperous and 
erowing port. — 


QUINDIO RIVER ELECTRIC PLANT. 


An electric light and power plant is to be established on the 
Quindio River for the purpose of supplying light and power to the 
towns of Armenia, Calarca, Circasia, Montenegro, and other towns 
and villages in the vicinity. 


FREDONIA ELECTRIC-LIGHT PLANT. 


The municipal council of Fredonia in the Department of Antioquia 
has been authorized to negotiate a loan of $10,000 for the installation 
of an electric light and power plant. 


MANIZALES AND MARIQUITA AERIAL RAILWAY. 


An aerial railway, approximately 70 kilometers in length, is being 
constructed from Manizales to Mariquita. The highest point on 
this line is 3,200 meters. it will be necessary to erect about 5 towers 
per kilometer, from which to suspend the cables. Electric current 
will be generated from the Guali River. 


CARTAGENA ELECTRIC TRAMWAY. 


The municipal council of Cartagena has granted a concession for 
the establishment of an electric tramway in Cartagena which shall 
also supply that city with electric light and power. The concession 
runs for 40 years, at the expiration of which period the city of Carta- 
gena has an option on the purchase of the plant at 80 per cent of its 
value at that time. The concession is granted on condition that the 
concessionaire negotiate a loan of £80,000 in favor of the municipality ; 
failure to negotiate this loan voids the concession. 
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On July 20 of the present year the inauguration of La Cumbre 
station at kilometer 129 will take place. A town will be built at this 
point and a summer resort established. The location chosen is one 
of the most picturesque spots on the Cauca Railway. 

The Antioquia Railway has recently opened to public traffic 8 
additional kilometers of its line to El Hatillo. 

About 6,000 laborers are employed by the Pacific Railway Co. 
on the section of railroad between Caldas and Cali. It is stated that 
in September, 1912, the city of Cali will be in railway communication 
with Buena Vista. 

The Northern Railway is to be extended from Nemocon to Chinquin- 
quiri. : 


| oi S 


On May 1, 1912, President Ricardo Jimenez delivered an interesting 
message to the Federal Congress of Costa Rica. The Executive 
discusses the finances of the country in detail, and recommends the 
establishment of a mortgage bank, one of whose objects shall be to 
assist agriculturists of small means in developing the farming indus- 
try of the country. 

In referring to the commerce of Costa Rica the exports for 1911 
are given as 19,191,808 colones as compared with 18,009,385 colones 
in 1910, and the imports 19,079,916 colones as compared with 
16,084,277 colones in 1910. The fiscal revenues of the Republic in 
1911 were 9,734,115 colones, as compared with 8,121,735 colones 
in 1909. 

As to the expenses incurred by the Government on account of the 
Pacific Railway, the President states that succeeding administrations 
will only be called upon for expenses of maintenance and operation, 
as the railway has been put into first-class condition. 

President Jimenez recommends the repair and extension of public 
roads in order to expedite travel and to afford easy and cheap facilities 
for transporting the products of the country. 

During the year 1911 public buildings to the number of 75 were 
reconstructed or repaired at a cost of 243,960 colones, not including 
the customhouse at Limon, which will soon be completed at a cost of 
273,265 colones. 
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The Executive has encouraged public instruction during his admin- 
istration, the expenditures for that department in 1911 aggregating 
1,110,331 colones. 


CONVENTION WITH UNITED STATES CONCERNING NATURALIZED 
CITIZENS. 


The exchange of the ratifications of the convention made between 
the United States and Costa Rica concerning the status of naturalized 
citizens who again take up their residence in the country of origin, 
was signed in San Jose, Costa Rica, on June 10, 1912, by the pleni- 
potentiaries of the two countries. 


SUPREME COURT. 


A decree of May 6, 1912, published in the Official Gazette of May 8, 
designates the judges of the supreme court of Costa Rica for the four 
years beginning May 8, 1912. The presiding judges of the different 
courts are as follows: Cassation court, Lic. Pedro Perez Zeledon, 
first court of appeals, Lic. Luis Davila, and second court of appeals, 
Lic. Amadeo Johanning. 


NEW CONSULATES IN MEXICO. 


Government of Costa Rica has established consulates at Tampico, 
Merida, and Vera Cruz in the Republic of Mexico, and has appointed 
ad honorem consuls at each of the places mentioned. 


MUNICIPAL LOAN. 


The municipal council of San Jose, Costa Rica, has authorized the 
governor of the Province to make an ad-referendum contract with 
the banks of the Republic for a loan of 2,000,000 colones at par, 
payable in 30 years, and bearing 8 per cent interest annually. Should 
the Costa Rican banks not be disposed to make the loan on these 
terms, the governor is authorized to negotiate the same abroad. 


NICOYA MUNICIPAL LOAN. 


The municipal council of Nicoya has keen authorized to borrow 
5,000 colones for public improvements in the canton. 


NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDING AT TRES RIOS. 


A new municipal building is to be constructed at Tres Rios, Costa 
Rica, in accordance with the plans prepared by the department of 
public works. The estimated cost of.the edifice is 20,000 colones. 


SHOE FACTORY. 


A shoe factory under the name of ‘‘Fabrica Nacional de Calzado”’ 
(National Shoe Factory), with a capital of 50,000 colones, has been 
established at San Jose, Costa Rica. 
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WATER SUPPLY FOR TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


The President of the Republic of Costa Rica has been authorized 
to invest up to 10,000 colones in supplying potable water, by means 
of windmills, to the inhabitants of Santa Rosa, Huacas, Portegolpe, 
Tempate, and other towns and villages. The Chief Executive has 
also been authorized, after proper geologic investigations of the 
water zones of the Republic have been made, to expend a sum not 


to exceed 25,000 colones for machinery and tools necessary for 


commencement of work on artesian wells. 
NEW COPPER, GOLD, AND IRON MINES. 


Four new copper mines in the Mora Canton, Costa Rica, have 
recently been discovered and denounced. A gold mine has been 


discovered in Puriscal, and four new gold placers have been denounced 
in Golfo Dulce. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENT INSURANCE. — 


An executive decree of March 29, 1912, provides for railway acci- 
dent insurance in Costa Rica. The full text of the decree, consisting 
of 10 articles, is contained in the official newspaper of San Jose of 
May 11, 1912. 





BUDGET FOR 1912-13. 


The general budget of the Republic of Cuba for the fiscal year 
1912-13 estimates the receipts as $37,940,200, and the expenditures 
as $33,974,147.02, or an excess of receipts over expenditures of 


$3,966,052.98. The following table shows the receipts and expendi- . 


tures in detail: 








Receipts. 

Customs reveniesgs. 3252. 2as5 ee pe ene pis ioe, UN TU oR poe $26, 434, 000. 00 
Consular feés... 2.22 2 ee ee ae eee ee pene ere 500, 000. 00 
Other ‘revenues: -. 2. Se Pe ee 11, 006, 200. 00 

Motals - soc S cess 2 Slee i ee eet ee asin err ae 37, 940, 200. 00 

Expenditures. 

Interest and amortizations of the $35,000,000 loan...-.....--..------ $2, 668, 000. 00 
Expenses for the collection of special taxes.....-....---..-.--------- 419, 782. 00 
Interest on the foreign debt, issue of $16,500,000..-....-...-..------- 742, 500. 00 
Interest and amortization of the domestic debt...........-.-.------- 600, 000. 00 


Lecisintive department. ...%. - 2-04-45). 22 ae ee ee 851, 220. 00 
Judicwaldepartment ? 2525.55 s hac te ieee ee ee ec 1, 816, 580. 00 
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Me pariiuenitrOnymenicoers shai s LSC Lick "NSN a bt OPS 221, 640. 00 
Department oltome covernment.i:.25 40) )0.-... see 22. 10, 117, 894. 00 
Deposit immer gc ueimam Ces sere east Shee pe Pe ed Re 2, 909, 722. 00 
Menamement Ol pimple NAstKUCHON. 222-5. 02<2-4 25 o2e ge 3s Soe ne 22> 4,782; 653: 00 
MSpecuIMen tones WOEKS: oS oetseee Se mee wee eee oe ke eo Os /T04, 6202200, 
Department of sanitation and nag a ee Ae Ney eee Stra el PO OA OO UD 
Department of agriculture, commerce, snl inpor ene Sai, EP eee 488, 400. 00 

Ista pe er stes gh cee Hs Sh AN te ar eRe een selena mM LAN Ri SN gilt 33, 974, 147. 02 


NEW NATIONAL PALACE. 


The corner stone of the new national palace of the Republic of Cuba 
was laid in Havana with appropriate ceremonies on May 20, 1912. 
The General Contracting Co. is in charge of the construction, which 
will cost about 1,000,000 pesos. The building will be completed by 
the end of 1914. “ 


IMMIGRATION IN 1911. 


The number of immigrants entering the Republic of Cuba in 1911 
was 38,053, of which 31,055 were males and 6,998 females. The 
Spanish immigrants numbered 32,104, the North American 1,369, 
and the English 932. 


SUBSIDY TO THE PROVINCES. 


The subsidy granted to the Provinces by the Federal Government, 
and which was to expire on June 30 last, has been continued. - Under 
the new arrangement an annual reduction in the subsidy of 20 per 
cent will be made beginning with 1913, the subsidy to cease entirely 
on July 1, 1917. 


DENTAL CONGRESS AT HAVANA. 


The Dental Society of Havana has arranged for the holding of the 
first Cuban odontologic congress in the city of Havana from Octo- 
ber 10 to 14, 1912. The congress will be divided into six sections, 
covering all branches of dentistry and dental surgery. Papers on 
dental subjects, as well as apparatus, instruments, models, and other 
objects and appliances which it is desired to bring to the attention of 
the congress, must be in the hands of the organizing committee, or the 
president of the congress, before October 1, 1912. The following is a 
list of the officers of the congress: Organizing and propaganda com- 
mittee, Dr. Marcelino A. Weiss, Havana; Dr. Manuel Diaz, Havana; 
Dr. Leandro J. Cafiizares, Havana. Board of directors, Dr. Pedro 
Calvo, honorary chairman, Havana; Dr. Cirilio Yarimi, chairman, 
Havana; Dr. Leandro J. Caifiizares, general secretary, Havana; Dr. 
José Roig, treasurer, Havana. 
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PROSPEROUS CONDITION OF CUBAN BANKS. 


The Territorial Bank of Cuba has declared a 2 per cent dividend for 
the first six months of 1912. 

Within the last year and a half the Spanish Bank of the Island of 
Cuba has established 18 branches in the principal commercial towns 
of the Republic outside of the Federal capital and four branches in 
the city of Havana. 


MANATI SUGAR CO. 


The Manati Sugar Co., a corporation with a capital of $2,000,000, 
is to erect a sugar mill at Manati. The mill is to be erected on the 
Dumajfiuecas property, and is to be known as the Dumafiuecas mill. 


COTTON GROWING IN CUBA. 


Experiments made in Cuba in the growing of cotton show that by 
planting in September of each year, immediately after the ramy 
season, the ravages of the boll weevil are avoided. The best sea- 
island cotton can be grown in Cuba, and a promising future is pre- 
dicted for this industry. 


PROPOSED NEW STEAMSHIP LINE. 


A plan is under consideration for the establishment of a new steam- 
ship line between Boca Grande, Florida, and Havana, Cuba, and the 
Isle of Pines. : 

NEW EXPRESS COMPANY. 


The Porto Rican Express Co. has opened a branch office in Havana, 
Cuba, and will engage in the express business between that pomt and 
New York. This company is now doing a large business between 
Porto Rico and New York. 


CARDENAS DOCK. 


The Cuban Government has authorized the construction of a 
wharf at Cardenas. The work must be commenced within six months 
and completed within a year thereafter. 


MALECON EXTENSION AND WHARF IMPROVEMENTS. 


A law has been promulgated by the President of Cuba providing 
for the expenditure of $1,000,000 in the extension of the Malecon, or 
famous driveway along the sea at Havana. 

The new concrete and steel wharves at Havana, constructed by 
the Havana Terminal Co. for the Cuban Government, have been 
formally delivered and vessels now dock regularly at these wharves. 
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PAULA WHARF CONCESSION. 


A concession has been granted by the Cuban Government, under 
the terms of which the Paula piers at Havana, Cuba, are now under 
the control of Leopoldo Autran for a period of 30 years. In handling 
Government freight during the life of the concession a charge of 
24 per cent less than that required of other parties will be made. 
The concessionaire is granted the right to transfer the concession to 
third parties. 


JUCARO TO SAN FERNANDO RAILWAY. 


The Jucare to San Fernando Railway has been leased to the 
Southern Railways Co. for a period of 10 years. A number of 
improvements are to be made by the lessees. 


NUEVITAS TO CAIBARIEN RAILROAD. 


A subsidy bill of $1,800,000 has been passed by the House of 
Representatives of the Republic of Cuba for the construction of a 
railroad from Nuevitas, Province of Camaguey, to Caibarien, in the 
Province of Santa Clara. This railroad will be 360 kilometers long 
and will tap the celebrated Jatibonico Valley, one of the richest 
sugar cane and pasturage zones of the Republic. 





RATIFICATION OF CONVENTIONS. 


The pecuniary claims, patent, copyright, and trade-mark con- 
ventions adopted at Buenos Aires in 1910 by the Fourth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States were ratified by the Dominican 
Republic on April 18, 1912. 


TECHNICAL BUREAU ORGANIZED. 


The department of fomento and communications of the Dominican 
Republic has organized a technical bureau under the direction of a 
chief engineer. Among the duties of this bureau will be the inspec- 
tion of public and private roads for the information of the depart- 
ment of fomento. 


LA VEGA COURT OF APPEALS. 


A court of appeals, with five judges and an attorney general, has 
been established in the Dominican Republic with headquarters at 
Concepcion de la Vega. The court became operative on July 1, 1912, 
and has jurisdiction over the judicial districts of La Vega, San 
Francisco de Macoris, and Samana. 
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EXPOSITION OF DOMINICAN PRODUCTS IN CONSULATES. 


The department of foreign relations of the Dominican Republic is 
to arrange for exhibits of Dominican products in its foreign consulate 
offices. This step is taken by the Government. for the purpose of 
increasing its foreign trade. 


PROPOSED MUNICIPAL LOAN. 


A proposal has been made to the council of the city of Santo 
Domingo for negotiating a loan of $200,000, to be used for such 
municipal public oe in the Federal capital as are most imperative. 
The proposed plan has been referred for consideration to the finance 
committee of the treasury department of the Federal Government. 


IMMIGRATION LAW. 


The new immigration law of the Dominican Republic, promulgated 
by President Eladio Victoria, was published in full in the Official 
Gazette of Santo Domingo of May 11, 1912. 

The Government is to establish, as soon as Congress votes an appro- 
priation for that purpose, emigration agencies in Europe, the United 
States, and the Antilles. Immigrants who come under contract of a 
Government immigration agent may be maintained by the Govern- 
ment for eight days after arrival and be conducted to their place of 
destination at the expense of the State. Such immigrants are also 
to be furnished with seed for the sowing of their oe crops. The 
President of the Republic may, if he deems it advisable, provide for 
the maintenance of agricultural immigrants at the cost of the State 
for a period of four months. 


POPULATION STATISTICS. 


The bureau of statistics of the Dominican Republic gives the popu- 
lation of the country as 675,000. The population by Provinces is as 
follows: : 























Provinces. Population. | Provinces. Population. 
Santo Domingos. .\7. 00h. s sees 116,000. ||| HL Sbybots.. 22. oo b asl aaa 51,000 
GarNAPOL . a st oS. bee copterrcertens 104; 000") Puerto sBlata se=2o step... Bae eee | 49,000 
a Wear ots 24 otek er 83,5005 || Monte Cristissss-e oe icant eee _ 36,000 
UCM A Soe sso. 3 CAS CS Sate 66,.5005|| Barahona toe 2. oe eo ee 28, 000 
IPACINCRAOY oc S3.te 2 5 oe Sa - ee 52,500 || Macoris (San Pedro)....-.-..-..-..- 24,000 
MGC Nee ose te eh cece see eee 82,500) || Samana. 2ses 2 cenicves oe -e see eee 12,000 
| 





MONTE CHRISTI SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


The ‘Voz del Pueblo” of Monte Cristi recommends the establish- 
ment by the Federal Government of a school of arts and crafts in, 
that city, situated in one of the richest Provinces of the Dominican 


Republic. 
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OPENING OF ROMANA TO FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The President of the Republic, acting under a decree of June 15, 
1906, has opened Port Romana, in the Province of Seybo, to foreign 
commerce. This port has a trade amounting to several hundred 
thousand dollars annually. 


THE CENTRAL ROMANA AGRICULTURAL CO. 


The Government of the Dominican Republic has authorized the 
Central Romana Co., a Connecticut corporation with a capital of 
$450,000, to engage in tropical agriculture, stock raising, and com- 
mercial operations in the commune of La Romana, Province of 
Seybo, under the franchise law of June 26, 1911. The company pro- 
poses to raise sugar cane, stock, and other products on a large scale. 
The headquarters of La Romana Co. in the United States is at Green- 


wich, Conn. 
; SILK-WORM CULTURE. 


The department of agriculture of the Dominican Republic has 
obtained from the Department of Agriculture of the United States 
2,000 mulberry trees with which to begin the culture of silk worms 
in the Republic. Conditions in the Dominican Republic are favorable 
for such an industry. 


OZAMA WHARF CONTRACT. 


The Government of the Dominican Republic has contracted for 
the construction of a wharf on the west bank of the Ozama River. 
This wharf will be, approximately, 1,360 feet long and 30 feet wide. 
The contract also provides for the building of a malecon (roadway or 
approach) about 420 feet long by 6 feet wide. Both of these construc- 
tions are to be completed in the spring or early summer of 1913. 
The estimated cost of the work is $156,696.68. 


THE NARANJOS LANDS. 


The lands known as ‘‘Los Naranjos,”’ situated in the commune of 
Bani, will become an agricultural zone within one year from April 
16,1912. The lands in question are especially adapted to agriculture 


and stock raising. 
JAINA RIVER BRIDGE. 


A bridge 390 feet in length is being constructed over the Jaina 
River in the Province of Santo Domingo, the work to be completed 
within seven months. The estimated cost of the construction is 


$68,130. | 
THE SANTO DOMINGO ELECTRIC CO. 


An electric light and power company has been formed in Santo 
Domingo, capital of the Dominican Republic, under the name of 
“Electra Dominicana,” with a capital of $160,000. 





POSTAL CUSTOMS JURORS. 


A recent executive decree provides for the establishment of postal 
customs jurors in the cities of Guayaquil and Quito to settle such 
disputes as may arise in the liquidation of duties on goods imported 
into the country by parcels post. Similar juries are to be appomted 
in other cities of the Republic. 


PROPOSED CUSTOMHOUSE AT QUITO. 


The Congress of Ecuador has been petitioned by the merchants of 
the Federal capital to establish a customhouse at Quito. 


MAPS OF ECUADOR. 


The bureau of public works of the Federal Government in Quito 
has highly recommended two maps which are now being prepared 
in the school of fine arts of the national capital. One of these maps 
is of the Republic of Ecuador, showing the railway systems of the 
country, including projected as well as constructed lines, and the 
other is amap of the route followed by Engineer Federico Paez in his 
journey of investigation into the great eastern region of Ecuador. 


SANITATION OF GUAYAQUIL. 


The Commercial and Agricultural Bank of Guayaquil has agreed to 
loan the Federal Government 3,000 sucres weekly, which sum, added 
to the 6,000 sucres monthly produced by the sanitary station of that 
city, makes a fund of 18,000 sucres ($8,766) monthly available for 
the sanitation of Guayaquil. 


QUITO’S BOARD OF TRADE. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Trade of Quito the following © 
officers were elected for 1912: Dr. Modesto A. Pefiaherrera, presi- 
dent; Carlos C. Espinosa, vice president; and Julio EH. Rueda, secre- 
tary. 

GYMNASTIC APPLIANCES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The municipal schools of Guayaquil have recently obtained from. 
New York a supply of gymnastic apparatus and appliances to be used 
in the public schools of that city. 


ELECTROTHERAPEUTICS AT CENTRAL UNIVERSITY. 


A plan is under consideration at the Central University, Quito, 
for the establishment of a course in electrotherapeutics in the medical 
department of that institution. 
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SANTA ELENA PETROLEUM DEPOSITS. 


The petroleum deposits at Santa Elena in Ecuador are reported 
to contain a quantity of excellent oil which can be easily mined and 
transported to the industrial centers of the Republic at a slight cost. 
The oil fields lie directly on the Ecuadorean coast, and Santa Elena 
is a regular port of call for coastwise steamers plying between Quaya- 
quil, Colombian, and Panaman ports. Foreign capital is interested 
in the development of these oil fields. 


RIOBAMBA POTABLE WATER SUPPLY. 


The city of Riobamba has extended the Paez-Orozco contract for 
furnishing that municipality with a supply of potable water until 
March, 1913. 

The city of Riobamba has recently made an additional loan of a 
sum not to exceed 200,000 sucres for the purpose of completing the 
waterworks. The money obtained under the new loan bears interest 
at the rate of 10 per cent per annum. 


GOVERNMENT WHARF AT GUAYAQUIL. 


The wharf at Guayaquil, which was constructed by the National 
Commercial Co., has been delivered to the Federal Government. 
The completion of this wharf and its opening to public traffic will 
greatly facilitate the handling of freight and passengers. 


PROGRESS OF THE BAHIA RAILWAY. 


Work on the Bahia de Caraquez to Quito railway is progressing 
rapidly. In April the preliminary work had reached kilometer 115 
from Bahia on the section from Calceta to Balzar. 
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BUDGET 1912-13. 


The general budget of the Government of Guatemala for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1912, and ending June 30, 1913, is 43,020,332.94 


pesos distributed as follows: 
Pesos. 


Tiseyxavatieyy Gaavel TUISIE CCS et eae ere ek rg ee oe = LO Rs lh 4, 724, 169. 96 
MoreipnenelaiOMs eee te sc eke s 02 oo te eevee oe 2, 408, 238. 90 
PR Costner ee eee Ce SANS ool n eastay aes asl ape ee See ole De OTA O22, OO 
Puiiicreredi were me ames ak Otc eS an eres 22, 000, 000. 00 
Memento (PrOmMOLION) pesados oe). ethene os 2 Re) © epee ee 2, 535, 605. 76 
AY ese Sc eles Seeks eae a ROR CPE SS QE 5, 267, 268. 16 
EU UCHin ShRU LION sree Meh. 10 Ae Sak oe nce Sen ee 3, 199, 035. 00 
Maseellamcousi(elaseswpasivas)=.2s-/-<-.-.- ec sso segs eee a 511, 093. 16 


HOV 96 3a oh a a ed eather ree 43, 020, 332. 94 
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AVIATION SCHOOL. 


The department of fomento of the Republic of Guatemala has 
authorized Luis E. Ferro to establish an aviation school in Guate- 
mala City. The school is to be equal to the best aviation schools of 
the United States and Europe, and arrangements have been made 
for its operation for a period of five years. 


RATIFICATION OF CONVENTIONS. 


The Guatemalan Congress has ratified the following important 
conventions signed ad referendum by the delegates of Guatemala at 
various international congresses: 

1. The 7 conventions, signed at Managua, January, 1912, by the 
Guatemalan delegates to the Fourth Central American Conference. 

2. The convention, signed in Rome by the delegate of Guatemala, 
for the establishment of a permanent international agricultural 
institute. 

3. The 5 conventions, signed by the delegates of Guatemala to 
the Fourth International Pan American Conference at Buenos Aires 
in 1910. 


PARTICIPATION IN HYGIENIC AND DEMOGRAPHIC CONGRESS. 


The Government of Guatemala has accepted the invitation 
extended to it to participate in the Fifteenth International Congress 
of Hygiene and Demography to be held in Washington from Sep- 
tember 23 to 28, 1912, and has appointed Sefior Don Joaquin Men- 
dez, minister of Guatemala to the Government of the United States, 
as its delegate to that Congress. 


REALTY STATISTICAL DATA. 


An interesting report of the secretary of interior and justice of the 
Government of Guatemala shows that in 1911 property to the value 
of 14,187,036 pesos was sold in the departments of Guatemala, Que- 
zaltenango, Alta Verapaz, San Marcos, Jalapa, and Zocapa. The 
mortgages issued on property in said departments, during the same 
period, amounted to 58,947,377 pesos, and the mortgages canceled 
to 34,107,001 pesos. 


During 1911 the land bureau received petitions for the adjudica-’ 


tion of 3,997 caballerias of public lands, said bureau issuing during 
that period 315 titles and adjudicating 1,797 caballerias. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS IN 1911. 


In 1911 there were 71,895 births in the Republic of Guatemala 
and 35,234 deaths. The natural increase in the population of the 
country during the year in question was 36,661. 
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GUATEMALA. PAN 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN 1911. 


In 1911 there were 151 more public primary schools and 1,685 
more pupils in Guatemala than in 1910. During the former year 
4 kindergarten schools were established in the Federal capital. 

The secondary and normal schools of the Republic had 1,657 
pupils in 1911. The following special schools had 290 pupils during 
that year: The national school of commerce, the conservatory of 
music, school of fine arts, school of feminine arts and crafts, drawing 
and painting academy, the school for working women of Guatemala 
City, and the school of commerce of Quezaltenango. During the 
year referred to the medical school had 72 pupils, the school of 
pharmacy 18, the school of dentistry 2, and the school of midwifery 
6. The law school had 53 pupils in 1911. 

In 1911 a school of agriculture was established in Guatemala City 
under the drection of a Chilean expert, who gave practical instruc- 
tion to a considerable number of persons interested in the subject of 
bees and beekeeping. 





REVOCATION OF RATE OF EXCHANGE. 


A recent executive decree revokes the decree of March 29, 1911, 
which fixed the rate of exchange at 400 per cent for the liquidation 
of paper money and nickel coin. 


MODIFICATION OF BAGGAGE LAW. 


An order of the treasury department of Haiti, published in the 
official newspaper of the Republic of June 5 last, modifies article 635 
of the customs code concerning the payment of duties on baggage, 
and enumerates the officials and persons who are exempt from the 
operations of the law. 


NEW BRIDGE AT PORT AU PRINCE. 


The department of public works has ordered the construction of a 
bridge in the Federal capital between Turqueau and Bois-Verna at 
the southern extremity of Maurepas Street. 


INAUGURATION OF NEW MARKET. 


On June 13 last the new public market at Post Marchand, Port au 
Prince, was dedicated in the presence of the secretary of public 
works, the members of the municipal council of the Federal capital, 
and many other distinguished personages. 
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NEW MILITARY HOSPITAL. 


The old military hospital at Port au Prince is soon to be torn 
down, and a new modern structure erected in its stead. The new 
building will be provided with the latest devices in hospital sanitation 
and equipment. 


REGULATION CONCERNING SCHOOLS. 


A resolution has been promulgated in Haiti providing that no 
person shall open a school or teach in the Republic without previous 
authorization by the proper officials, or by the dean of the University 
of Haiti. 

OPENING OF NEW SCHOOLS. 


On April 16, 1912, a school for girls was inaugurated in the Federal 
capital, and on the 23d of the same month a German school was 
opened on Bois-Verna Avenue in Port au Prince. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF APICULTURE. 


The Government of Haiti, through its department of agriculture, 
has recently taken steps looking to the encouragement of bee culture 
in the Republic, and to this end detailed printed instructions have 
been sent to the prefects of the different political divisions of the 
country setting forth the manner in which those functionaries may 
aid in promoting apiculture throughout the country, and calling 
special attention to the necessity of preventing the destruction of 
nectar-producing trees. 


PROPOSED AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 


For the purpose of encouraging the development of agriculture in 
the Republic, the Government of Haiti proposes to hold agricultural 
fairs in different parts of the Republic and to cooperate in the agri- 
cultural celebration, which takes place on May 1 of each year, by 
offering premiums to agriculturists and artisans. The earnest desire 
of the Government of Haiti with reference to these fairs is that each 
of them should represent a distinct advancement in agricultural 
progress, and render to the country something that may be of true 
worth to the agricultural and industrial interests. 


PORT AU PRINCE SANITARY MEASURES. 


At the invitation of the municipal council of Port au Prince, the 
physicians of that city attended a conference, held on May 12 last, 
for the purpose of discussing such sanitary measures considered 
necessary for the maintenance and betterment of the public health 
in the Federal capital. 





FREE ENTRY OF AERATED WATER MACHINERY. 


A recent executive decree permits the free entry of aerated water 
machinery and apparatus for a period of five years necessary for the 
equipment and manufacture of gaseous water in the factories at 
Choluteca, Nacaome, Juticalpa, Danli, and San Juancito, Republic of 
Honduras. 

MODIFICATION OF STAMP LAW. 


Contracts, invoices, receipts, petitions, and judicial acts involving 
sums exceeding 10 and not over 30 pesos shall be written on paper of 
the third class. Transactions of from 30 to 5,000 pesos will require 
stamps as shown in the following table: 


Value of 
stamps 
(pesos). 
nome SORTOMLOO MESO See ee as ee cebh Yee BA ete Oe Ae ID 0. 50 
Escormeslrom ie OOO MOSOSseE cap ene yok esis Sekai esom pa. )-biNcre ge oes cis eld aaa 1.00 
Iereoren LANOOO OOD) Ces os se ae eNO ee ee re le ete AOE an a 2. 00 
icone aU Ost Ono OUONDESOS: eset onan dee been Lae Gein. gue. use (et bel See oo 3. 00 
IPiroime: SADOD WOE DOs Oreos Seas a eae oe Se ee com en a ee 4.00 
ERaMaE OOO OL OUURDESOS 3 S20 Nusa em Se BMT ee soe hoe. te aan 5. 00 


In excess of 5,000 pesos stamps must be added at the rate of 5 centavos for each 100 
pesos or fraction thereof. 


ARBOR DAY. 


The President of Honduras has designated May 3 of each year for 
the celebration of arbor day in the primary schools of the Republic. 
The celebration for 1912, however, took place on May 15. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF BANKS. 


The Government of Honduras has approved a contract for the 
establishment of a bank at La Ceiba, and the National Assembly has 
approved another contract for establishing a bank on the northern 
coast of the Republic. 


RECEIPT AND DISPATCH OF HONDURAN VESSELS ABROAD. 


Honduran consuls are authorized to charge for the receipt and 
dispatch of Honduran vessels in foreign ports 10 pesos ($4) each. 


FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Congress of Honduras has passed a law granting a certain 
number of scholarships to Honduran students studying the following 
subjects abroad: Agriculture, civil and mining engineering, veteri- 
nary science, mechanics, diplomacy, military science, medicine, 
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pharmacy, law, and industrial arts and crafts. Honduran students 
having scholarships in foreign countries are under the supervision of 
Honduran consuls. 

NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


In 1911 the National Library of Honduras at Tegucigalpa had 
6,917 volumes. During that year it acquired by purchase, subscrip- 
tion, exchange, and gifts 1,519 copies of books, pamphlets, reviews, 
and newspapers. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A recent report of the Secretary of Public Instruction shows that 
in 1911 there were 710 public primary schools with 29,525 pupils and 
an average attendance of 20,864. 

The number of teachers in these schools in 1911 was 888. During 
that year there were 3 normal schools in session, 5 schools of secondary 
instruction or high schools, a school of commerce, a Central University 
with courses in law and political science, medicine, surgery, pharmacy, 
and engineering. There is also a school of music in Tegucigalpa and 
a technical practical school for girls. The primary schools are clas- 
sified into urban and rural and are divided into five grades. — 

In 1911 the Government of Honduras expended 223,054 pesos for 
educational purposes, 82,514 pesos of which were for primary schools 
and 78,688 pesos for normal schools. 


CANTARRANAS SUGAR FACTORY. 


A modernly equipped sugar factory has been established at the 
town of Cantarranas, Honduras, at a cost of 100,000 pesos ($40 000). 
The annual cost of the operation of the plant is about 25 000 pesos 
($10 000). The capacity of the sugar factory is 20 quintals of sugar 
per day. 

AUTOMOBILE SERVICE BETWEEN TEGUCIGALPA AND SAN 

LORENZO. 


The public highway which runs from the capital of Honduras to 
San Lorenzo is being reconstructed and put into suitable condition 
for automobile traffic. A rapid passenger and freight automobile 
service is to be maintained between the two places. 





SPEYER LOAN. 


The Government of Mexico has negotiated a loan with Speyer & 
Co. for $10 000 000, receiving net for each $1,000 treasury certificates 
or bonds issued to them, the sum of $980. The treasury certificates 


MEXICO. { Dal 


covered by the loan are dated June 10, 1911, and become due June 
10, 1913. 
POSTAL COLLECTION OFFICE. 

The Government of Mexico has established in the postal service a 
postal collection office for the collection of negotiable instruments, 
where such collections can be made through the department of posts 
without expense. In making collections by post no partial payments 
will be received. 


COMMERCE IN MATCHES CONTAINING WHITE PHOSPHORUS. 


The Mexican Congress has passed a law prohibiting in the Federal 
District and Territories the importation, manufacture, and sale of 
matches containing white phosphorus. A heavy penalty is pro- 
vided for infringers of the law. 


JALISCO AGRICULTURAL STATION. 


The department of fomento has granted an annual subsidy of 
10,000 pesos to the Jalisco agricultural experiment station, to be 
established at Romero Rubio Park, State of Jalisco. The station 
will have an area of 58 hectares. All of the subsidy is to be used in 
the purchase of agricultural machinery, seeds, plants, etc. 


NEW LIGHTHOUSE FOR SALINA CRUZ. 


A new lighthouse, similar to the one at Puerto Mexico, is to be 
constructed at Salina Cruz. The light employed will be a petroleum 
vapor light with a radius of 65 miles. 


ENSENADA TO SAN DIEGO STEAMSHIP LINE. 


The Government of Mexico has contracted with the Pacific Naviga- 
tion Co. for the establishment of a steamship line between Ensenada, 
Mexico, and San Diego, Cal. Six round-trip voyages are to be made 
monthly between the pomts mentioned. The contract is for three 
years. 

RIVER TRANSPORTATION. 

The Tramway & Transportation Co. of Tabasco has contracted with 
the Mexican Government to establish regular river transportation 
service between San Juan Bautista and Huimanguillo, touching at 
Paso del Carrizal, Paso Fructuoso, and Nueva Zelandia. At least 
six round trips must be made monthly. A subvention of 75 pesos 
per round trip is granted by the Government to the company. 


PETROLEUM CONCESSIONS. 


The Mexican Government has authorized the exploitation of pe- 
troleum and gas deposits within circular zones of 100 kilometers in 
the State of Vera Cruz, the centers of which zones are. respectively, 
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Panuco, Soto de la Marina, Papantla, and Minatitlan. The conces- 
sionaires agree to spend at least 100,000 pesos in exploitation within 
the next seven years. 

A similar concession has been granted to another company for the 
exploitation of petroleum and gas deposits on its lands situated in the 
States of San Luis Potosi, Tamaulipas, and Vera Cruz. 


MARIA MADRE SALT MINES. 


The department of fomento, colonization, and industry has con- 
tracted for the development of the salt deposits on the island of Maria 
Madre in the Pacific Ocean near the port of San Blas. The contract 
is for a period of five years. 


LEASE OF SALT MINES. 


The Mexican Government has leased the salt mines of the Pichi- 
lingue Island, in La Paz Bay, Lower California. The concessionaire 
will exploit and develop the salt deposits. 


FISHERY CONCESSION. 


A concession has been granted for the exploitation of sea food, 
such as crabs, oysters, fish, etc., in the mouth of the Ameca River, 
Territory of Tepic. The concessionaires agree to establish a factory 
for canning sea food within a term of two years. 


WATER-POWER CONCESSIONS. 


The department of fomento, colonization, and industry has granted 
a concession to use the waters of the Coatzacoalcos River in the State 
of Vera Cruz to generate electric power for industrial purposes. The 
concession is for a period of 20 years. 

A similar contract has been made for the use of the waters of the 
Tuxpan or Tajimoroa River. 


MOTIVE-POWER CONCESSIONS. 


The Queretaro Hydroelectric Co. has also been granted the right 
to store 13,000,000 cubic meters of water from the San Juan River 
in the Centenario Dam, in addition to 10,000,000 cubic meters previ- 
ously contracted for. This water will be used to generate electric 
light and power. 

A similar concession has been granted to a large syndicate to use 
15,000 liters of water per second of the Trojes River. This concession 
is for 60 years. The sale of light and power is to be charged for in 
accordance with a specified tariff approved by the Government. 

A concession has been granted for the use of 1,500 liters of water 
per second of the waters of the Cupatitzio River in the district of 
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Uruapan, State of Michoacan, for the production of electric power. 
This concession is for 50 years. 


SABINAS RIVER CONCESSION. 


The Mexican Government has leased for 10 years the right to 
exploit on Federal lands the walnut forests of the Sabinas River, 
in the State of Chihuahua, to the confluence of that stream with the 
Salado River. 

MANZANILLO PORT WORKS. 


The Mexican Government has planned to invest 14,000,000 pesos 
in improving the port of Manzanillo. The harbor covers an area of 
about 165 acres and has a depth of 50 feet of water over its entire 
basin. It is one of the most important Mexican harbors on the 
Pacific coast. 

DRAINAGE OF LAKE CHAPALA. 


The Mexican Government has contracted with the Hydroelectric 
& Irrigation Co., of Chapala, for the drainage of Lake Chapala. The 
cost of the drainage works is estimated at about 3,000,000 pesos. 
The redeemed land is to be utilized for agricultural purposes. 


NECAXA TUNNELS. 


The Mexican Power & Light Co. is driving 22 tunnels, 9 feet in 
diameter and 22 kilometers in length, for the purpose of tapping the 
Zao Palo watershed. Water wil] be conveyed through them to the 
turbines of the electric light and power company at Necaxa, so as to 
increase the power of the plant there. 


IXTAPALAPA ELECTRIC SERVICE. 


The electric tramway service between the City of Mexico and 
Ixtapalapa, near the City of Mexico, has been opened to traffic. The 
trip in either direction takes about 45 minutes. 


FRUIT CULTURE IN MEXICO. 


In a communication received from Mr. G. C. White, industrial 
agent of ‘‘The West Coast Route,” of the Ferrocarril Sud-Pacifico de 
Mexico, he states that the exports of fruits from Mexico are very 
encouraging and exceed the shipments of last year over his line. 
Experimental plantings of cantaloupes in the Fuerte and Yaqui 
Valleys have proven very successful. 





NEW PRESS LAW. 


The new press law of the Republic of Nicaragua, which became 
operative on March 1, 1912, is liberal in construction, and guarantees 
to the press and to private citizens full and complete liberty in the 
expression of their views. The law, however, considers editors of 
newspapers and directors of printing establishments accountable for 
data published. The press law consists of 9 chapters and 47 articles, 
the full text of which, in Spanish and English, is published in ‘The 
American” of Bluefields, Nicaragua, of April 21, 1912. 


SETTLEMENT OF ENGLISH FISHERY DISPUTE. 


' The fishery dispute, which has been pending between the Govern- 
ments of Nicaragua and Great Britain for a long time, has been settled 
diplomatically and the rights of the Nicaraguan Government ad- 
mitted. 

TIMBER CONCESSIONS. 


Much interest has lately been shown in timber concessions of the 
Republic of Nicaragua. On December 18, 1911, an executive decree 
was issued prohibiting the exploitation of the national forests except 
by lease of the lands in conformity with the agrarian law. Persons 
at present engaged in this industry under former concessions are 
granted until August 31, 1912, in which to prepare and adjust their — 
business in accordance with the provisions of the present law. 


AGRARIAN LAW MODIFICATIONS. 


A presidential decree of June 7, 1912, modifies the agrarian law 
of the Republic concerning denouncable and nondenouncable lands, 
and provides that no lands within a zone 5 kilometers wide along 
the entire length of the boundary line with the Republic of Honduras 
shall be acquired by denouncement. 


ETHELBURGA SYNDICATE BONDS. 


The bonds of the Ethelburga Syndicate (Ltd.), the same heing 
an issue of gold bonds of the year 1909 bearing 6 per cent interest, 
are to be settled for in accordance with the provisions of an executive 
decree of April 25, 1912. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPH STATIONS. 


The Government of Nicaragua has contracted for the installation 
of wireless telegraph stations at Managua, Granada, San Carlos, San 
Juan del Norte, and Castillo. Six wireless telegraph stations are 
also to be established at different mines in the interior of the Republic. 
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LANGUAGE OF GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS. 


The Congress of Nicaragua has passed a law prescribing that in 
future no person who is unfamiliar with the Spanish language shall 
be appointed or elected, to fill any Government post or employment 
in the Republic. 


PETROLEUM AS FUEL FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 


The Nicaraguan Government has ordered from a Californian con- - 
cern a steel petroleum tank, with a capacity of 30,000 barrels of oil. 
It is the intention to substitute petroleum for wood and coal as a fuel 
for locomotives. 


FREE IMPORTATION OF RICE, CORN, AND BEANS. 


Owing to the temporary scarcity of rice, corn, and beans in the 
interior of the Republic, the Government of Nicaragua has issued a_ 
decree providing for the free entry of these articles into the country 
for a period of six months. 


EXTENSION OF COASTWISE SERVICE. 


A new boat has been placed in service between Bluefields and Cape 
Gracias. The vessel is a 30-ton yawl rigged boat, equipped with a 
25-horsepower gasoline engine, and will carry cargoes of merchandise, 
especially lumber. 

NEW TRAMWAY. 


A tramway is to be constructed from the landing at Scandia 
plantation to the haul-over landing on the Bluefields route to accom- 
modate the growing traffic between Bluefields and Pear! City. 


NATIONAL BANK! OF} NICARAGUA. 


The National Bank of Nicaragua, with a capital of over $2,000,000, 
has been organized at Managua, in conformity with the plan pre- 
sented by the minister of finance. The bank is a State institution. 





ESTIMATED COST OF PORT IMPROVEMENTS. 


The secretary of the department of fomento roughly estimates that 
the cost of improving the city of Panama’s water front, so as to con- 
veniently accommodate deep-draft ocean-going steamers and other 
craft, would be $1,500,000. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF NEW PENITENTIARY. 


The Government of Panama has contracted with a local civil engi- 
neer and architect to draw up plans and construct a new penitentiary 
in the federal capital. 


+. 


THE WISE BRONZE STATUE. 


Las Bovedas in the city of Panama overlooking the bay is to be 
adorned with a bronze bust of Lieut. Lucien N. B. Wise. This bust 
was presented to the city of Panama by the Republic of France. 
Lieut. Wise made the preliminary studies of the canal for the French 
canal company. 


LAND CONCESSION TO LAYMEN MISSION SOCIETY. 


The Panama Government has granted a tract of land to the Laymen 
Mission Society, a German-American organization represented in 
Panama by Prof. August E. F. Schade. The land included in the 
concession is situated in the Province of Bocas del Toro between 
Laguna Chiriqui and the crest of the cordillera. 

The school settlement to be founded on this land will be known as 
the New Era, and agriculture, science, commerce, art, and industry 
will be taught. It is planned to build a trolley line from here to con- 
nect with Panama City. Hundreds of small farms of exceedingly 
fertile land will be laid out and settled upon by colonists. 


FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The Commercial Union Assurance Co. (Ltd.), of London, has been 
authorized by the Government of Panama to establish agencies and 
conduct business in the Republic. A guaranty deposit of $50,000 has 
been made in accordance with the laws of the country. The Sun 
Assurance Office, of London, has also been authorized to carry on 
insurance business in the Republic. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE TANNING INDUSTRY. 


With the object of encouraging and protecting the tanning industry 
established in the Republic of Panama, and for the purpose of increas- 
ing the production and exportation of sole leather, the Government of 
Panama has reduced the tariff applicable on that article at the Pacific 
coast wharves of the Republic to $0.15 for each 46 kilos of sole leather 
handled. 

BARRAZA BEACH SEA WALL. 


The municipal council of Panama is soon to construct the projected 
sea wall from Barraza Beach to La Boca Island. The work will be 
done by contract, and the plan contemplates the construction of a 
fine driveway and boulevard. ‘The space between the sea wall and 
the beach is to be reclaimed and occupied for building purposes. 


PANAMA. PAT 
ZONA TO BEJUCO HIGHWAY. 


The public highway which runs from the port of Zona, via Chame 
to Bejuco, is to be improved, $1,500 having been provided for that 
purpose in the Federal budget. The placing of this road in good con- 
dition will greatly aid in the development of the rich agricultural 
section of the Republic through which it passes. 
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COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE. 


The Congress of Paraguay has passed a law requiring compulsory 
military service of all able-bodied men between the ages of 18 and 
45 years. The term of theservice prescribed by the law covers a nomi- 
nal period of 27 years, as follows: From 18 to 20 years of age, in the 
permanent army or navy; from 20 to 29 years of age, in the reserve; 
from 29 to 39 years of age, in the national guard; and from 39 to 45 
years of age, in the territorial guard. 


ASUNCION BOARD OF TRADE. 


The board of trade of Asuncion at one of its recent meetings elected 
the following officers: Federico Krauch, president; Esteben A. 
Lapierre, first vice president; Alberto Gunther, second vice president; 
and Walter R. Haywood, treasurer. 


TRAINING OF POLICE FORCE AT ASUNCION. 


In the reorganization of the police force at Asuncion the system of 
training in force at Buenos Aires has been adopted, and the services 
of a police instructor from the Argentine capital has been solicited. 


ELECTION REQUIREMENTS IN 1912. 


In accordance with the election laws of Paraguay the election of 
senators, deputies, and presidential electors took place on- June 30 
last. The presidential electors met on July 14, 1912, and chose a 
president and vice president of the Republic. 


FOOTBALL LEAGUE AT ASUNCION. 


A Paraguayan football league has been organized at Asuncion. 
This fascinating and healthful sport is becoming very popular in 
Paraguay and games played in the Federal capital attract large crowds. 
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MERCANTILE BANK. 


The exchange business of the Mercantile Bank of Paraguay at 
Asuncion amounted in 1911 to 2,501,734,114.34 pesos. The earn- 
ings of this bank during the year referred to were 33.4 per cent on 
its capital. 

THE PARAGUAY INSURANCE CO. 


At a recent general meeting of the Paraguay Insurance Oo., held 
at Asuncion, a dividend of 12 per cent was declared as the earnings 
of the stock of the company for 1911. The assets of this company on 
December 31, 1911, were 45,797.32 gold pesos and 6,273,569.38 paper 
pesos. 

NEW FACTORIES AT ASUNCION. 


The press of Paraguay states that foreign capitalists will soon 
establish two new industries in Asuncion, namely, a hat factory and 
a factory for the manufacture of collars. The most modern machin- 
ery and equipment are to be used in the establishment of these 
industries. 

DISINFECTION PLANTS. 


Modern disinfecting plants have been installed by the Government 
of Paraguay at Concepcion and Humaita. The installation of these 
plants will greatly facilitate control by the health authorities of 
infectious, contagious, and endemic diseases. 


TEBICUARY SUGAR-CANE PLANTATION AND FACTORY. 


- The Tebicuary sugar plantation and factory is on the Paraguay 
Central Railway 40 kilometers from Villarica and 150 kilometers 
from the Federal capital. The plantation is known as ‘‘La Azu- 
carera’’ of Tebicuary and is situated in one of the most picturesque 
and richest agricultural zones of Paraguay. The factory is equipped 
with modern machinery and has tramway connection with the large 
sugar-cane fields that are cultivated along the Tebicuary River. 
Tebicuary is the center of the cane-growing and sugar-manufacturing 
industries of the Republic, and is one of the most thriving and pros- 
perous regions of Paraguay. 


DEMAND FOR} CHACO LANDS. 


Recently there has been quite a demand for lands situated in the 
Paraguayan Chaco; that is to say, of lands forming a part of the 
vast lowland plains of the Republic. There is an abundance of fine 
timber on these lands, and the price varies, at the present time, ac- 
cording to location and growth of timber, from $10,000 to $15,000 
per square league. Argentine and European capitalists are particu- 
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larly interested in these lands, which are not only valuable on account 
of the quebracho (Gronwood), cedar, and other valuable timber grow- 
ing upon them, but are ideal locations for the raising of stock on a 
large scale and the carrying on of extensive agricultural operations. 
German and Belgian colonization companies are also interested in 
the Chaco lands, and prices of same have steadily risen during the 
last few years. 





BOLIVIAN CUSTOMS OFFICERS AT CALLAO. 


At the suggestion of the Bolivian Government, and with the cordial 
- consent of the Government of Peru, two Bolivian customs employees 
will enter the Callao customhouse service for the purpose of studying 
the methods employed there in the examination and valuation of 
merchandise imported into the Republic. 


REDUCTION OF WIRELESS RATE. 


Since the installation of the Lima-Iquitos wireless telegraph service 
at Lima on June 16 last the Government reduced the regular tariff 
rate on messages from 44 centavos a word to 20 centavos, and the 
rate on press messages to 5 centavos a word. 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION TREATY WITH CUBA. 


On April 25, 1912, a treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation 
was signed in Lima by the plenipotentiaries of Cuba and Peru. The 
treaty becomes effective when approved by the Congresses of the two 
countries. 


GROWTH OF IMPORTS AND CUSTOMS REVENUES. 


The following table shows the growth of imports and customs 
revenues of Peru at specified periods from 1896 to 1910, inclusive: 











Amount of 

Years. Value of customs 

imports. duties. 

Pounds Pounds 

sterling. sterling. 
NSOGE ste tees 2 Ness ii lck dk. tae Sa eee Re ee eee 1,750, 514 514, 449 
IDs acuecees Cose SEE Sa See eB e Eee cts SEAR oa Oe Ged ab ech caonbeancbeneserose 2,317, 150 660, 286 
NGOS Wemes Soe Saeco cis. - Sea aerese de oes Dac oe oe a Se Ee Eee eee eee 4, 357, 038 817, 866 
TOT Omer meee eS oS PES Tk Si i oe eae ice eg ers Me ae a ES 4, 631, 280 987, 355 
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SIXTH PAN AMERICAN MEDICAL CONGRESS. 


The Sixth Pan American Medical Congress, under the patronage of 
the President of Peru, assisted by his ministers of foreign relations, 
public instruction, and fomento, will meet in Lima, capital of the 
Republic of Peru, from August 3 to 10, 1913, in connection with the 
Latin American Medical Congress, and the Congress of Hygiene. 

The Sixth Pan American Medical Congress is divided into 8 sections, 
as follows: 

1. Anatomy and physiology—normal and pathological. 

2. Bacteriology and parasitology. 

3. Medicine. 

(a) Clinical medicine, therapeutics, and symtomology. 
(6) Diseases of infants; children’s diseases. 
(c) Mental and nervous diseases, criminology and legal medicines. 
(d) Tropical medicine and epidemiology. 
4. Surgery and associated troubles. 
(a) Clinical surgery; surgery of children. 
(b) Eye, ear, nose, and throat. 
(c) Venereal and urinary diseases; dermatology. 
(d) Obstetrics and gynecology. 
5. Hygiene. 
(a) Military and naval. 
(6b) Tuberculosis. 
(c) Children’s. 
(d) Alimentation. 
(e) City and rural, professional, school. 
(f) Social and statistical, demography, sanitary legislation. 
(g) Sanitary technclogy. 

6. Physics, chemistry, natural history, pharmacology. 

7. Veterinary medicine. 

8. Odontology. 

For the benefit of delegates and persons attending the congress, 
special trips have been planned to visit the celebrated Inca ruins and 
other ancient South American monuments, and, if possible, arrange- 
ments will be made to have the vessel carrying persons attending the 
congress go through the Panama Canal. An opportunity will be 
given to go direct from New York or New Orleans to Lima, via Panama, 
or arrangements can be made to go via Mexican and Central American 
ports, proceeding from thence down the Pacific coast to Peru. 

Trips will also be arranged, for those who-so desire, to visit Chile 
and Argentina, crossing the Andes by rail and returning to Valpa- 
raiso over the same route, or continuing the journey from Buenos 
Aires to New York direct, or via Uruguay, Brazil, Portugal, Spain, 
France, and England, with an opportunity of visiting Lisbon, Seville, 
Madrid, Barcelona, Paris, London, and other European cities before 
returning to New York. 

Further information may be obtained by interested parties by 
addressing Dr. Ramon Guiteras, secretary of the Sixth Pan American 
Medical Congress, 80 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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PARTICIPATION IN FIFTH COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 


The Board of Trade of Lima has appointed as its representatives to 
the Fifth Commercial Congress to be held in Boston, Massachusetts, 
in September next, Hon. F. A. Pezet, Peruvian minister, Mr. Edward 
Higginson, consul general of Peru in New York, and Mr. Alberto Falcon. 


GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF CUZCO. 


The Geographic Society of Cuzco, of which Dr. Albert Giesecke, 
dean of the University of Cuzco, is chairman, has planned to take up 
the following work: compile a geographic dictionary of the Depart- 
ment of Cuzco; correct the principal errors of the Raimondi map 
with reference to the Department of Cuzco; formulate a correct map 
of the Department of Cuzco; determine the altitude of the principal 
places of the Department of Cuzco; keep a daily record of tempera- 
tures, rainfall, storms, and seismic disturbances; report upon any 
plan of territorial survey; prepare monographs concerning mining, 
agriculture, and industries of the Department of Cuzco, as well as con- 
cerning the Inca ruins contained therein; make reports upon present 
means of communication and suggestions as to their modification; 
make a census of the Department of Cuzco, and give public lectures 
on the foregoing subjects. 


ENGLISH SCHOOL AT AREQUIPA. 


An English school has been established at Arequipa by Mr. A. Von 
Der Heyde, who has donated £500 for that purpose. Twenty of the 
local founders interested in the school, and who are heads of families, 
have subscribed £50 each for the establishment and maintenance of 
the institution. 


BITUMINOUS COAL MINE DEVELOPMENT. 


The Huayday coal mines, one of the most promising properties of 
the group of bituminous coal mines of the Sayapullo Mining Co., have 
been sold to a company organized in France, and will be developed 
by the use of modern machinery. 


AREQUIPA KNITTING MILLS. 


Knitting mills have been established at Arequipa by the Sociedad 
Industrial de Marangani, proprietors of the largest woolen mills in 
southern Peru. Hosiery, ladies’ underwear, shawls, blouses, etc., 
are to be manufactured. The company has established a show room 
in Arequipa for the exhibition of its products. 


ELECTRO BATHS AT AREQUIPA. 


A company has been organized in Arequipa for the purpose of 
conducting an electro and hydrotherapeutic bathing establishment. 
The dryness and general excellence of the Arequipa climate renders 
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that city an exceedingly favorable place for the successful treatment 
of nervous diseases. The initial capital of the company is £1,000. 
For the present, Dr. Fito Costa has been placed in charge of the 
institution. 

PROPOSED DRY DOCK. 


The Peruvian steamship company proposes to establish a dry dock 


at Callao for the repair of its own and other vessels that may need to 
dry dock at the port of Callao. 


IMPROVEMENTS OF THE PAITA TO PIURA RAILWAY. 


The rolling stock of the Paita to Piura Railway is to be increased 
and improved in accordance with the recent recommendations of the 
chief engineer of the Peruvian Corporation. The Paita station of this 
line is to be enlarged and the railway grounds at that place increased. 





BUDGET FISCAL YEAR 1912-138. 


The budget of the Republic of Salvador for the fiscal year 1912-18 
gives the receipts as 13,140,415 pesos, and the expenditures as 
13,095,101.22, or an excess of estimated receipts over estimated 
expenditures of 45,314.78 pesos. The itemized receipts and expendi- 
tures are shown in the following table: 


Receipts. 
Pesos. 

Tmiport duties. 2S eens caer eae ec ee ee ee ee 7, 343, 140 
Export duties. 2 20 en ce shone te ote aes nee are aCe 1, 478, 000 
Tax on liquors: 2.22425 picts 3 a hoa te te Ba Oye 2 celts ein ees eee eine 2, 800, 000 
Miscellaneotis: 2s ie ree Se eee Soke Berto Ni ee Spee eee 1, 519, 275 

Portal jcc DeDe ATL ad 3 PRR ESSER aah a ig ae a sete es 13, 140, 415 

Expenditures. 

National Assembly -. 2. .2.25 7256272 -n 2 cee sae ees ae ee nite 41, 780. 00 
President’s OMe: 2. .xc dacs nk 6 ee conte ee O- See gone eee eee 70, 940. 00. 
Peparitment of interior. 2.5/2.0 Hae he oe esas ee Re ee eee 1, 590, 068. 00 
Department of fomento (promotion).........--.--------------+------ 1, 510, 510. 00 
Department: of apriculture.2.. 29-622 55a. ioe eee 21, 620. 00 
Department of public instructione |. 2. ater) 5% ee eee 1, 045, 397.00. - 
Department of forelon ‘affairs: 22-224. u ge eee tas iain a +e cod 477, 920. 35 
Department of justice. . 262... See eae ee ee eee 626, 500. 00 
Department of beneficencia (charity)..........-----------+---------- 568, 896. 00 
Depariment of finance. 2.7... -2-. soe tenes ee ee OR RIEL pe 841, 779. 87 
Depariinent of ;public-credit.. 2... 22. andi oes glee Gia ata 3, 900, 000. 00 
Department of war and marine... 2... .2052 26 pee cee oe eee eat 2, 399, 690. 00 


FR Gee Sata eee 258 bait a 2 kya Poe ee a a OE 13, 095, 101. 22 
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FLAG AND COAT OF ARMS OF SALVADOR. 


Some interesting modifications were made in the national coat of 
arms by recent decree. The arms of El Salvador will henceforth be 
an equilateral triangle with the 5 volcanoes rising from the sea at its 
base and a rainbow and a liberty cap in the upper part, with the 
national date ‘‘15 de Septiembre de 1821” in a semicircle between 
the rays. Around the triangle there will be the legend, inscribed in 
gold, ‘‘Reptiblica de El Salvador en la América Central,’’ and at the 
base the words ‘‘Dios, Unién y Libertad.” This new coat of arms 
follows the general arrangement of the coat of arms and the flag of 
Central America which were decreed by the General Constituent 
Assembly of the United Provinces of Central America on August 
21, 1823. 

This seal shall be displayed on the doors of public offices and shall 
be affixed to the great seal of the nation, the seal of the office of 
secretary of the general assembly, that of agents of the Government, 
and of tribunals of justice. 

The national flag for ports and vessels shall consist of three hori- 
zontal strips, the upper and lower ones blue and the middle one white 
with the coat of arms painted thereon. On merchant vessels the 
flags and pennants shall not bear the coat of arms, but there shall 
appear on the center strip in silver letters the words: ‘‘Dios, Union 
y Libertad” (God, Union, and Liberty). 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES IN 1911. 


The receipts and expenditures of the Government of Salvador in 
1911 were as follows: 


INGGSMNONS seth SEARS celia Cee cen eH ND Be aaa ras oe a RRL SP ne $5, 390, 832 
IBoxg OSTAC HVE RSS GS eit Sees meet ems re, Alen a pe aero eai er tee Cy Ll elth Marre 
Excess of receipts over expenditures...........-------------------- Se Pre 218, 655 
The receipts were made up of the following items: 
@uShOmMB rece! Pisses. -e see ers eR rate LOFT Le ee tp cI Aa 3, 159, 519 
Receiptsiiromy liquors’ spies. cele age Spee Oe A ee | 1, 145, 428 
Receipts from stamps and sealed paper.........-.....-.-----.------ 134, 231 
Dervicess.6 2s wets oe eee ee ee EPS Boke ean ha SL pe peti Pa 247, 262 
Other PeCeip ts ees ee ere esr ee eee yee xt dl teaeseoecarrt 704, 392 
{tit POPPE Enc Ob on sos 50 sane okep an muawee oe aan a aman 5, 390, 832 
The expenditures were as follows: 
National Congress: 2. tapers sere ues sie entn nee eek oa. 20, 974 
Président’ s office 2. eae ene ere ee eee geen ae 19, 472 
Department of intervonssse eee eee eee ay ee tee ee erat fo | 796, 469 
Public works... .2c3 52 eee ee ee ene Meg eee kL 434, 062 
Moriculture....-, 22,215 stort: Chey totes ae eee eee a are ayaa ect Us hes cys 16, 487 
Public education... 5s 2sases eee eee eee ee ee eS 293, 693 
Hereign affairs. ss. 52 ces eer eee Nee eer ie ee oss 136, 660 


Justice. 22. 5.2 39.2 SoS ee eee eee eee ee re ee eros 218, 715 
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The Expenditures were as follows—Continued. 


Charity « <..25.05 oes ds ee ae ee a Se ow > ae ee ee $242, 287 
Fimanee =..3 00553 2S ee ae ee pee he sion al tats tin. gr tele Siem 264, 599 
Public credttiiacei sethiacens te ace ~ Os China ee dees 2 ae ba laos 1, 453, 552 
War and. marine iri5 25 cece: nas sd os 4h ia choke ab Pees aaeee ei emia 1, 245, 648 
Misecellnemina ore ess. fo AB Se ee ee eee Tans 34, 559 

Motalecs ccs eon fo ede DAs Se ee er ere ae 5, 177, 177 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS. 


The foreign debt of the Republic of Salvador, which - originally 
amounted to £1,806,210, was, on December 31, 1911, £1,461,552 
3s. Id. 

The bonds of Salvador are quoted at 99 per cent and at par in the 
London market. 

The total foreign and domestic debt of the Republic of Salvador 
on December 31, 1911, was $12,407,315. 


FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF ARTISANS. 


A society of artisans, under the name of Fraternal Union, has been 
organized in the city of Chalentenango. The object of the society 
is to encourage the material and moral advancement of the working 
class. 

ARBORICULTURE IN 1911. 


In 1911 the central board of agriculture of Salvador distributed 
to agriculturists 65,846 small trees for planting. Among these were 
5,500 mahogany, 4,031 black balsam, 1,136 cedar, 6,599 eucalyptus, 
9,834 royal palms, 5,346 pines, and 115 rubber. A large variety 
of other trees were also distributed. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF EDUCATION. 


For the purpose of encouraging education in the Republic of 
Salvador the Congress of Salvador has passed a law subventioning 
to the amount of 200 pesos per month the ‘‘Colegio Moderno” 
(Modern College) of Santa Ana, and has arranged for the establish- 
ment of colleges for girls at Ilobasco and Sonsonante, respectively, 
and for the founding of elementary industrial schools in the cities 
of San Salvador, Santa Ana, and San Miguel. 


CONSTRUCTION OF GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS. 


The junta de fomento (board of the department of promotion) of 
the Government of Salvador, at San Salvador, has been authorized 
to contract in the United States or elsewhere for the construction 
out of reenforced cement of the following buildings: Palace of 
justice, general post office, school of arts and crafts, house of correc- 
tion for children, and normal schools for males and females. 
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LA UNION TO GUATEMALAN FRONTIER RAILWAY. 


Recent amendments to the concession for the construction of a 
railway from La Union, Republic of Salvador, to the Guatemalan 
frontier fix the passenger tariff at 24 cents, American gold, for first- 
class passengers and 14 cents for second-class passengers, and pre- 
scribe that no parallel railway concession shall be granted to any 
other company or persons within a strip extending 10 miles on either 
side of the line. At the expiration of 25 years the Government may 
give wharf concessions at La Union, or construct or have constructed 
other wharves at the port of La Union. } 





ENCOURAGEMENT OF IMMIGRATION. 


The immigration law of the Republic of Uruguay in force at the 
present time authorizes the executive power to encourage immigration. 
The law makes generous provision to advance passage money to Uru- 
guay, necessary hotel expenses while in transit in Uruguay, and 
passage money from Montevideo to ultimate destination, to immi- 
grants who come into the country to work on plantations in the dif- 
ferent departments, provided that the owners of the plantations 
desiring immigrants guarantee to refund the passage money and 
expenses to the Government. The immigration law of July 7, 1911, 
authorized the President of the Republic to provide for the construc- 
tion of an immigrant hotel in Montevideo at a cost of $100,000, using 
for that purpose funds out of the general revenues of the country. 
The Government plans to be reimbursed for this expense out of the 
fund guaranteed to it by plantation owners. The manner of the 
reimbursement referred to shall be in accordance with the regulations 
issued by the President and shall be made through the Bank of the 
Republic and its branches. 


AMENDED BUDGET. 


The amemded budget of the Republic of Uruguay for 1911-12 esti- 
mates the receipts at $34,702,390, the expenditures at $34,676,306, 
leaving a surplus of $26,084. 


NATIONALIZATION OF MORTGAGE BANK. 


A law has been enacted authorizing the Bank of the Republic of - 
Uruguay to take over for account of the Federal Government the 
entire issue of 35,490 shares of the Mortgage Bank of Montevideo at 
the rate of 121 per cent of their face value. 
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PROPOSED TAX ON BANK DEPOSITS. 


A bill has been introduced into Congress which proposes to tax 
bank deposits annually as follows: Accounts over $500, when drawing 
interest up to 6 per cent per annum, } per cent; when drawing interest 
from 6 to 9 per cent per annum, $ per cent, and when drawing interest 
over 9 per cent per annum, # percent. It is proposed to levy a similar 
tax on mortgages of over $500. 


BANK BALANCES AND GOLD COIN. 


A law, which became effective July 1, 1912, requires the banks of 
Uruguay to furnish to the Government monthly statements of the | 
averages of the daily balances of deposits in current account, deposits 
on term and in savings bank, discounts, and advances, and cash on 
hand in gold and notes. 

The same law provides that Uruguayan consulates shall be ordered 
to specify, without charge, at the foot of manifests, the quantity and 
class of gold coin consigned to Uruguayan ports, as well as that coming 
with ‘“‘option” to River Plata ports. 

From July 1, 1912, the agents of steamers at Uruguayan ports must 
report to the bureau of customs the exact quantity of gold imported 
by each vessel as well as that exported. 


ASPHALTING OF MONTEVIDEO. 


The city of Montevideo has concluded to asphalt 80,000 square 
meters of its streets, at an approximate cost of $500,000, and bids 
have already been received from several contractors. 


URBANO PARK EXTENSION. 


The addition of 41 hectares of land to Urbano Park in Montevideo 
will cost the Government $749,000. Another addition of about the 
same quantity of land is to be made later. 


PRADO EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


The National Assembly of Uruguay has approved the bill making 
an appropriation of $100,000 for completing the exhibition building 
at the Prado in Montevideo. The building as planned will be a most 
suitable structure for exhibition purposes. 


PEREYRA AGRICULTURAL COLONY. 


The agricultural department of the Government of Uruguay has 
reported favorably on the request for the establishment of an agri- 
cultural colony on 6,000 hectares of land in the Department of 
Durazno, near the towns of Carmen and Sarandi del Yi. The colony 
is to be organized and conducted under the colonization act of 1889. 
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ARBOR DAY. 


The annual arbor day celebration in Uruguay for 1912 was held 
on June 29 last. The public school children of the Federal capital 
and of other cities and towns of the Republic participated in the 
celebration. 


INTERNATIONAL ANIMAL SANITARY CONGRESS. 


The First South American International Animal Sanitary Con- 
gress was Inaugurated in Montevideo on May 5, 1912, the Argentine 
Republic, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, and Uruguay participating. The 
subjects of diseases of stock, the caring for same, remedies, and 
preventives were discussed in detail in the deliberations of the 
congress. 

SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 


A school for the education of nurses is to be established by the 
Government in Montevideo. The first superintendent will be Miss 
Edith Fisher, an English matron, assisted by four English female 
nurses of extensive training and experience in hospital and nursing 
institutions of Great Britain. 


PAYSANDU PORT WORKS. 


The sum of $220,000 has been appropriated for port works at 
Paysandu, and for dredging and defense works in the Almiron, 
Vera, and Urquiza Canals. 


EARNINGS OF MONTEVIDEO WATER WORKS IN 1911. 


The gross receipts of the Montevideo Water Works Co. in 1911 
were £158,325, the working expenses £50,962, and the net receipts 
£107,363. 


RAILWAY GUARANTEES FIRST QUARTER 1912. 


The railway guarantees of the Republic of Uruguay for the first 
quarter of 1912 amounted to $141,415, of which the northern exten- 
sion of the Central Uruguay Railway received $12,167, the North- 
western Railway $6,875, the main line and branches of the Midland 
Railway $75,725, the Northern Railway $20,437, and the Eastern 
Railway $26,211. 


STATE RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION. 


A law has been enacted in Uruguay providing for the construction 
of railways by the State out of a special fund. The enforcement of 
the law les with the President of the Republic, who will act in 
cooperation with the National Congress. 
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CORONILLA TO SANTA ROSA RAILWAY. 


The Government of Uruguay is to construct and operate a railway 
from Coronilla to Santa Rosa, a distance of 124 miles. The Coro- 
nilla port works are also to be built by the Government. Both of 
the constructions are to be carried on by an American syndicate. 





FUNDS FOR PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


In a recent special message of President Gomez to the National 
Congress, the chief executive states that during 1912 the debt of 
Venezuela, arising out of the protocols of Washington, will be paid, 
leaving available for public purposes 30 per cent of the import duties 
of the country. The President recommends that this amount be 
used in the construction of roads and the betterment of means of 
transportation, as well as for the encouragement of immigration and 
colonization, and the purchase of lands for the Government school of 
agriculture, stock raising, and veterinary science. The improve- 
ment of sanitation and the payment of the debt of the Puerto Bello 
to Valencia Railway are also included in the expenditure of the funds 
referred to. 

RIO NEGRO CUSTOMHOUSE. 


The Rio Negro customhouse has been transferred to the town of 
Santa Rosa de Amadona, which is situated about three hours by 
boat from the Brazilian frontier. This change will greatly facilitate 
the collection of customs duties in that part of the country, and will 
stimulate the,frontier commerce of Venezuela and Brazil. 


) PAN AMERICAN COMMITTEE. 


Through the courtesy of the Department of State of the United 
States, the Pan American Union is in receipt of the information that 
on May 17; 1912, the Pan American Commission of the United States 
of Venezuela was organized at Caracas with the following officers: 
President, Sr. Dr. José Gil Fortoul; first vice president, Sr. Don 
César Zumeta; second vice president, Sr. Dr. Carlos F. Grisanti; 
and secretary, Sr. Don Pedro Manuel Ruiz. 


OFFICIAL USE OF DECIMAL SYSTEM. 


_ An executive decree of May 18, 1912, provides that only the 
decimal system shall be accepted officially in the courts and§other 
offices of the States and Territories of the Republic of Venezuela. 
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Exceptions are made to citations, references, and documents con- 
taining other weights and measures referred to prior to the date of 
the enforcement of the present law. Mercantile establishments, 
shops, agricultural, industrial, and other offices are required to 
exhibit in a public place tables showing the relation between the 
decimal system and the former system of weights and measures. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TRACTION CABLES. 


A contract, subject to the approval of the Federal Congress, has 
been made by the Venezuelan Government for the construction of 
cable tramways from Merida to Mucuchies, which will connect with 
another traction cable at Tovar or Bailadores. The final destina- 
tion of both cables is El Vigia station of the Santa Barbara Railway, 
or a landing on the bank of the Chama River. A suitable landing 
for transportation purposes is to be constructed on the Chama River 
for the dispatch of traffic between the station of El Vigia and Lake 
Maracaibo. Work must be commenced within one year from the 
date of the approval of the contract by Congress, and the cables are 
to be completed within four years thereafter. 


AUTOMOBILE SERVICE AT VALENCIA; ARTESIAN WELLS. 


The Government of Venezuela has contracted for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a freight and passenger automobile service 
between Valencia, capital of the State of Carabobo, and Barinas, 
capital of the State of Zamora. The duration of the contract is for 
30 years. 

A contract, subject to the approval of Congress, has been made to 
sink artesian wells in the Federal District and in all the States of the 
Republic to increase the supply of water. The concessionaire has 
the right to import, free of duty, such tools, implements, and sup- 
plies as may be necessary to carry on the work referred to. 


CHEMICAL AND BACTERIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 


An executive decree of May 7 last provides for the establishment 
of a chemical, bacteriological, and agricultural laboratory at the seeds 
and plants station of the bureau of agriculture, stock raising, and 
colonization of the department of fomento. The sum of 2,000 bolivars 
is made available at once for the purchase of prelimimary apparatus 
and supplies necessary for the installation of the laboratory. 


“AGRICULTURAL AND VETERINARY SCHOOL. 


An executive decree of April 15, 1912, establishes a federal school 
of agriculture, stock raising, and veterinary. The school will be fur- 
nished with the buildings necessary for complete theoretical and prac- 
tical instruction. Accommodations will be provided for boarding 
of pupils; the school will have a first-class laboratory annexed and 
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sufficient ground for cultivation and experiment work. The location 
of the school is to be selected by Congress at its next session, and 
Congress will be requested to make such an appropriation as may be 
necessary for the establishment and maintenance of the institution. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE JUTE INDUSTRY. 


A concession has been granted to establish in Venezuela, within two 
vears from the date of the approval thereof by the Federal Congress, 
a weaving and spinning industry for the exploitation of jute or flax. 
The concessionaire has the right to import free of duty raw jute and 
flax for the use of the factory for a period of four years after the 
establishment of the factory, and is obligated to import jute and flax 
seed and to distribute same in such a manner as to encourage the 
growth and cultivation of these fibers and to promote thereby the 
development of the jute and flax industry in the Republic. 


CARUPANO WHARF. 


The Carupano wharf, constructed by the Cuamana and Carupano 
Power & Tramway Co., has been opened to public traffic. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHICLE INDUSTRY. 


The Federal Government has granted a concession for the exploi- 
tation of the chicle industry in Venezuela. The concessionaire 
agrees to establish one or more factories for the manufacture of the 
product and to plant trees from which the chicle gum is obtained. 
The process of the manufacture of chicle is also to be made public. 


GLASS AND CHINA FACTORY. 


On June 5, 1912, a glass and china factory was inaugurated in 
the city of Caracas in the presence of the Chief Executive of the nation 
and other distinguished personages. The factory is a modern and 
well-equipped plant costing, approximately, 2,000,000 bolivars. 


ZULIA SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


A company with a capital of 3,000,000 bolivars has been organized 
in Maracaibo to establish a sugar factory, the first of its kind, in the 
district of Sucre, State of Zulia. The machinery for this factory is 
to be purchased abroad, and the plant will have a capacity for manu- 
facturing 3,000 quintals of brown sugar daily. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS IN 1911. 


In 1911 the gross receipts of the railways of Venezuela were 10,- 
790,199 bolivars ($2,158,040), and the gross expenditures 6,219,525 
bolivars ($1,243,905), showing net earnings of 4,570,674 bolivars 
($914,135). 
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N response to a special invitation extended by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of London, England, the Director General of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union sailed from New York on July 6 to deliver an address 
before that commercial organization, which ranks as one of the 

most important in Europe. Mr. Barrett has been urged on many occa- 
sions to speak before the leading boards of trade and other associations 
of Europe on the subject of Latin America’s growing importance in 
international affairs, but the numerous demands for similar addresses 
made by the principal commercial and civic organizations throughout 
the United States have made it quite impracticable for him to accept 
the invitations abroad. At the earnest solicitations, however, of promi- 
nent commercial interests represented throughout Latin America and 
at the requests of various diplomats from the South and Central American 
countries, Mr. Barrett arranged to accept this invitation from London, 
It was especially pleasing for him to take advantage of this opportunity 
to speak before the London Chamber of Commerce in view of the unique 
position which this institution occupies in Great Britain. It is recog- 
nized as one of the oldest and most conservative organizations and 
foreigners are seldom invited to address it. This invitation, therefore, 
for an American official to come to London for the express purpose of 
being its guest may well be considered a mark of special distinction. 
Invitations to attend the meeting were extended to all the diplomatic 
and consular representatives of the American Republics in the United 
Kingdom, and to the high officials of the British Government interested 
in foreign commerce. Before a large gathering composed of the mem- 
bers of the London Chamber of Commerce and distinguished diplomats 
and officials, the Director General delivered his address on July ro, 
choosing for his subject ‘‘ Latin America’s Growing Importance in Inter- 
national Affairs, with Special Regard to British Trade.” 

While in Europe, Mr. Barrett was the guest of Andrew Carnegie, at 
his summer home, Skibo Castle, Scotland, and was also entertained at 
special functions by Premier Asquith and by Lord Aberdeen, Viceroy 
of Ireland. On the 20th of August the Director General left England, 
and arrived at Boston, Mass., on the 27th, where he attended the pre- 
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liminary conferences of the committees who are arranging the final 
program for the International Congress of Chambers of Commerce, to be 
held in that city early in September. 

Commenting on the Director General’s address before the London 
Chamber of Commerce, one of the prominent publications of that city, 
Hispania, published in Spanish, and devoted to the diversified interests 
of politics, commerce, literature, arts, and science, made the following 
reference in its issue of August 1, 1912: 


Mr. John Barrett, Director General of the Pan American Union, is nowin London. 
He has come to deliver an address before the London Chamber of Commerce on the 
inexhaustible possibilities of Latin America. His selection for the purpose is a most 
fitting one. Mr. Barrett has devoted all his mental activities to the study of these 
questions and all his energies to the development of the Pan American ideal. From 
Boston to Buenos Aires his utterances are accepted as authoritative. In hisown coun- 
try he is a political factor. 3;The generous manifestations of his mind and intellect 
spread the ideals of good will throughout all the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
He is undoubtedly gifted with a keen sense of the responsibility resting upon his 
shoulders, because circumstances have placed in his hands an immense power with 
which he can ward off conflicts or stir up storms. Fortunately, his is a conciliatory 
spirit par excellence. “As an advocate of American peace, he counsels in his country 
the policy of noninterference. * * * 

If the understanding between such diverse ethnic units as the Latin and the Anglo- 
Saxon of the Americas were possible, Mr. Barrett is the one selected by nature to act 
as interpreter in the parliament of those races. 

Hispania greets the Director General of the Pan American Union and places its 
columns at his disposal. Hispania knows that on every important occasion Mr. 
Barrett has a healthful message to the American peoples. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


It is gratifying to note the growing appreciation which is everywhere 
being manifested in the publications which are continually being issued 
under the direction of the Pan American Union. ‘The increasing demand 
for these pamphlets and books descriptive of the Latin- American countries, 
their constant use by leading commercial organizations and journals, 
and the commedatory reviews which come to our attention from time to 
time, are pleasing evidences of the successful efforts to disseminate useful 
and practical information concerning the countries comprehended in the 
Pan American Union. The Tariff Law of Argentina, and the Bolivian 
Tariff and Appraisement Schedule recently published by this institution 
have been so favorably received that it has been deemed advisable to 
continue the publication of these schedules for all the Latin-American 
countries. Accordingly, there is now being prepared and brought up 
to date the tariffs of Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela, while those of the 
other countries are being collated and edited as rapidly as is consistent 
with accuracy. In this connection, announcement is made that com- 
prehensive descriptive data of the various: countries of Latin America 
for 1912 have been published in the usual pamphlet form and are now 
available for distribution. 


Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 
DR. FAUSTO DAVILA, 


Retiring Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Honduras to the United States. As a 
member of the Government Board of the Pan American Union, Dr. Davila always displayed a gratifying 


interest in the progress of this institution. The Bulletin takes this opportunity to offer its best wishes 
for his continued success 
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GRATIFYING NEWS FROM PARAGUAY. 


Most encouraging indeed are the reports which are being received 
from Paraguay since the election of Sefor Don Eduardo Schaerer as 
President of that country. As the frontispiece of this issue there is 
published the portrait of the distinguished Chief Executive, who was 
at one time the progressive burgomaster of the capital city, Asuncion. 
The portrait was kindly submitted to this institution by Mr. August F. 
Kiehl, a newspaper correspondent residing at the capital, and was accom- 
panied by an interesting note conveying the most favorable impressions 
which he received from a personal interview with President Schaerer. 
He speaks in most hopeful terms of the new era of peace and prosperity 
upon which Paraguay has entered under the noble and statesmanlike 
guidance of its President, and continues: 

* * * the bright blue sky is smiling upon the beautiful fruitful country. An 


era of peace and progress has arrived and already in these three months one can observe 
the improvement. 


Characterizing the new President, he writes: 


The happy choice has fallen on a man whose firmness of character, popularity, 
and capability are well known. * * * He will be assisted in the government by 
Dr. Pedro Bobadilla, as vice-president. 

President Schaerer has announced that he will give special attention 
to bringing about friendly diplomatic and official relations with neighbor- 
ing and foreign countries, encourage education throughout the Republic, 
improve roads and bridges everywhere, reorganize the police system, and 
in many other ways effect the highest efficient organization of government 
for the welfare of the country and its people. The new Executive has the 
sincere wishes of all for the fullest realization of his commendable 
policies and is to be heartily congratulated on the felicitous beginning of 
his administration. 


LATIN AMERICA AT THE EIGHTEENTH CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. 


That the Latin American countries are rapidly gaining conspicuous 
places in the ranks of science and learning is readily evidenced by the 
numerous invitations which were extended to their learned men and 
institutions to participate in the meetings and discussions of the various 
gatherings which for the past few months have been convening in differ- 
ent parts of America and Europe. At the Eighteenth International 
Congress of Americanists, held in London, England, May 27 to June 5, 
1912, distinguished delegates were present from nearly every country of 
South and Central America, including Cuba and Mexico, and many of 
the most important papers that were read at the several sessions repre- 
sented the efforts of the Latin members. The meetings were presided 
over by that venerable scholar, Sir Clements R. Markham, K. C. B., 
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F.R.G.S., who has written so voluminously and richly on Peruvian 
archeology. In the July issue of the BuLLETIN there appeared an 
extended description of the Congress and its activities, as well as a partial 
list of its prominent delegates. But a mere glance at this notable list 
will at once reveal the most natural cause for the growing importance of 
Latin America as a scientific and educational field. In this array there 
appear the names of men and women who occupy commanding positions 
in centers of learning and study. From Buenos Aires, Argentina, Dr. 
S. A. Lafone Quevedo delivered a learned paper on ‘‘ Pronominal Classi- 
fication of Certain South American Indians,’’ and another on the “‘ Identi- 
fication of the Chanca Peruvian Indians; Sr. F. C. Mayntzhusen, of 
Alto Parana, presented some interesting data on the baptismal customs 
of the Guayaki; Dr. A. C. Simoens Da Silva, of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
spoke on “‘ Points of Contact of the Prehistoric Civilizations of Brazil and 
Argentina with those of the Pacific Coast Countries; also from Rio, 
Dr. E. Roquette-Pinto, presented the ‘‘Ethnographic Results of the 
Rondon Commission in Central Brazil; Costa Rica delegated its distin- 
guished minister at Paris, H. E. M. de Peralta, who enriched the bibli- 
ography of Columbiana with his learned paper on ‘The River Belen in 
Veragua and the Fourth Voyage of Columbus;”’ Sr. Jijon y Caamazfio, of 
Quito, Ecuador, delivered interesting papers on the ‘‘ Prehistoric People 
of Imbabura”’ and ‘‘The Prehistoric Pottery of Guano;” Dr. Max Uhle, 
of Lima, Peru, enhanced the science of ethnology with his contributions 
on “The Chronology of the Civilization of Truxillo, Peru,” and “Ancient 
Textile Ornamentation of the Region of Ica;’ from Mexico, Sra. I. 
Ramirez Castaneda attracted much attention with her unusual paper 
entitled ‘‘The Folklore of Milpa Alta, Valley of Mexico,” while her col- 
league, Sr. J. Martinez Hernandez, of Merida, Yucatan, offered a remark- 
able study on ‘‘The Creation of the World, According to the Mayas.”’ 
The Congress intermingled its serious work with many social features, 
such as receptions tendered in their honor, sight-seeing trips, and other 
forms of diversion. 


BANQUET TO MINISTER GREVSTAD. 


The spacious banquet hall of the Oriental Hotel, at Montevideo, pre- 
sented a brilliant appearance on the occasion of the dinner offered by 
the North American colony to Hon. Nicolay A. Grevstad, the distin- 
guished United States minister to Uruguay. The cordial relations which 
so happily exist between the progressive Oriental Republic and the 
United States were never more clearly emphasized than in the exchange 
of sentiments expressed in the remarks of the speakers at this dinner. 
It was a notable tribute to Minister Grevstad, who is so ably and effect- 
ively laboring to render still closer the intercourse between the two coun- 
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tries and who has won a position of high esteem and favor among the 
Uruguayans as well as the resident North Americans. 

Among those present at the banquet to pay fitting honor to Mr. Grey- 
stad were members of the Uruguayan Cabinet, high diplomatic repre- 
sentatives from Latin American and European countries, and a number 
of distinguished men prominent in the social and commercial circles of 
Uruguay. Mr. B. Lorenzo Hill welcomed the minister in behalf of the 
hosts and guests, in a cordial address, to which Minister Grevstad made 
gracious and appropriate response. 


RETURN OF THE MINISTER OF HONDURAS. 


The Pan American Union notes with pleasure the return of Dr. Alberto 
Membrefio as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the 
Republic of Honduras to Washington. Dr. Membrefio occupied this 
distinguished post during the greater part of the year 1911, and his desig- 
nation again to this country is a source of much satisfaction to his col- 
leagues and many friends of the previous incumbency. As minister, 
Dr. Membrefio will resume his former position on the governing board of 
the Pan American Union, where he always evinced a deep interest in the 
work and progress of this institution. 


CONGRESS OF AMERICAN STUDENTS AT PERU. 


As this issue of the BULLETIN goes to press, the library of the Pan 
American Union is receiving early notices indicating that the Third 
Congress of American Students has already held its meetings and that 
the entire gathering may be justly characterized as one of the most con- 
genial, enjoyable, and successful meetings of the representative young 
men of the Americas that has ever assembled at one place. The Republic 
of Peru, and especially its capital, Lima, are to be congratulated at being 
the honored hosts of this noble gathering of the young blood of America. 
Delegations from nearly every country in South America, Central 
America, Mexico, Cuba, and the United States convened for the common 
cause of cultivating better acquaintance, developing closer friendship, 
and maintaining the high ideals of university life and training. Such a 
gathering of youth can not but help being a virile influence for cementing 
still closer and firmer the bonds of affection and friendship between the 
American nations, as the youth of to-day is the man of to-morrow, and 
in this notable assemblage of enthusiastic young men there are doubtless 
the brain, the energy, and the force which will rule their respective 
countries in the near future. 





ROLAND B. HARVEY, ES@Q., 


Chargé d’ Affaires of the United States at Chile. 
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MEMBERS OF PAN AMERICAN UNION STAFF IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


In accordance with its policy to have the members of the Pan American 
staff fully posted on the latest progress and developments throughout 
Latin America, the Pan American Union has authorized two members 
from its personnel to proceed to South America. On August 3 Dr. 
Albert Hale and Mr. William V. Griffin sailed from New York and will 
proceed directly to Brazil. Here they will represent the Pan American 
Union at the official inauguration ceremonies incident to the opening of 
the remarkable Madeira-Mamore Railroad. From that point Dr. Hale 
will make a systematic tour through Brazil and then to the other countries 
of South America. He will carry on studies and observations of the 
commercial, social, and educational conditions of the countries included 
in his tour and upon his return to the Pan American Union will set forth 
the results of his investigations in special articles and books. 


GEOGRAPHIC CONGRESS AT BRAZIL. 


The National Geographic Society of Rio de Janeiro has recently ap- 
pointed a committee on organization to formulate plans for convening 
a First Pan American Geographic Congress in that city, during the 
month of October, 1914. It is the purpose of this committee to arrange 
a suitable program for both the serious work and for the entertainment 
of the guests and to issue invitations to all the geographic societies of 
the 21 American Republics. October 12 is the date set aside for the 
first meeting, particularly appropriate as being the one on which Columbus 
first set foot on American soil. This will be the first Pan American 
geographical congress ever held and should be a splendid influence in 
exchanging practical geographic data between the American countries. 
The holding of this congress is of peculiar interest to the Pan American 
Union, as it is one of the aims of the BULLETIN to shortly commence a 
series of articles dealing with the various geographic societies of America 
and the results of their notable studies. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN jURISTS. 


Special attention is directed to the significance of the international 
conference for the codification of public and private international law 
which completed its work during July, 1912, at Rio de Janeiro, and at 
which there were present the leading authorities on international law from 
nearly every American country. The delegates who have returned 
from the sessions of this gathering express entire satisfaction at the 
results of the discussions and seem to feel that a substantial foundation 
has been laid in the Rio conference for the development of a form of 





LELAND B. HARRISON, ESQ., 


Chargé d’ Affaires of the United States at Colombia. 
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proceeding which will insure uniformity of laws and practice in American 
international relations. Various committees have been appointed and 
to these there have been assigned some of the more vexatious problems 
of international relations, which will be considered at meetings to be 
held in the following six capitals, Montevideo, Uruguay; Lima, Peru; 
Santiago, Chile; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Buenos Aires, Argentina; and 
Washington, D. C., at dates to be determined by the chairman, 


LATIN-AMERICAN TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


The BULLETIN is in receipt of the advance sheets from the Monthly 
Summary of Commerce and Finance, collated by the Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, showing details of imports 
and exports of the United States by articles and countries for the month 
of June and for the year ending June 30, 1912. 

A cursory examination discloses some interesting facts as to the growth 
of commerce between Latin-American countries and the United States 
within the last two years. 

The total imports from Latin America, according to these statistics, 
during this year amounted to $420,822,885, while the exports totaled 
$296,132,723, a Pan American commerce of $716,955,608. Taking the 
bureau’s figures for the preceding year this represents a gain of $76,495,- 
856. The gain in imports from Latin America was $51,026,355, while 
the gain in exports to these countries amounted to $25,469,501. This is 
some evidence of the growth of the spirit of Pan Americanism in a com- 
mercial way. Social intercourse and better acquaintance thus lead to 
mutual commercial benefits as well as to mutual esteem and stronger 
ties of friendship. 


TRADE BETWEEN ARGENTINA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


The director general of statistics of Argentina has published the details 
of the imports and exports of the Republic during the first quarter 
of this year. An inspection of the report reveals the fact that the volume 
of business between that country and the United States is increasing 
remarkably. The imports from the United States during the three 
months amounted to $14,058,000, showing an increase of $2,757,000 over 
the corresponding period of last year. Exports to the United States 
amounted to $9,239,000, an increase of $2,068,000 over the first quarter 
of last year. The figures given are in Argentine gold, the gold peso being 
equivalent to 97 cents in United States currency. This large increase in 
the commerce between the two countries is the best evidence of the cordial 
relations existing between them. 





Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 
H. PRICE, ESQ., 


Secretary of the Legation of Haiti at Washington. 
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HONDURAN STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


On July 24 twelve young gentlemen of Honduras arrived at New 
Orleans and were met by Consul General A. J. Olivier. These repre- 
sentative young men are to be educated at the expense of the Government 
of Honduras and are to be distributed among several leading universities 
and colleges of the United States. 

Thus Honduras continues her admirable work in fostering the ever- 
growing spirit of Pan Americanism. No more efficient way to cultivate 
cordial relations between these two countries could be devised. As the 
younger generation matures and the students of to-day become the leaders 
of to-morrow the knowledge of true conditions obtained by several years 
of residence in the country, the meeting and mingling with some of the 
best element of the people, and the friendships formed during student life 
will be the best propaganda for strengthening the ties of friendship which 
unite these countries. 


DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT OF HAITI. 


The tragic death of His Excellency Cincinnatus Le Conte, President 
of Haiti, which occurred on the 8th of August, was a sharp blow to the 
official world, and caused profound grief at the Pan American Union as 
well as in all Latin American circles. Immediately on learning of this 
sad event, the Acting Director General of the Pan American Union cabled 
to the secretary of foreign relations at Port au Prince an expression of 
the deep sorrow and sincere sympathy of this institution, its executive 
officers, and staff. As an appropriate honor and tribute to the memory 
of one who was the head of the State, the national flag of Haiti was 
displayed from the building at half mast. In rendering homage to the 
memory of the late President of Haiti, the Pan American Union takes 
this opportunity of recording its earnest hopes that the country may, 
under its new chief executive, General Tancrede Auguste, continue along 
the paths of progress and prosperity. 


APPRECIATED COMPLIMENTS TO THE BULLETIN. 


THE BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION is pleased to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to express its cordial appreciation of the com- 
plimentary references which have been made to it in recent issues of 
esteemed contemporaries. In the January, February, and March edi- 
tion of the Centro-America, the official publicity organ published in 
Spanish under the direction of the International Central American Office 

(Oficina Internacional Centro-Americana), at Guatemala City, there 





Photograph by Hgrris-Ewing. 
SENOR DON. I. A. CERNUDA, 


First Secretary of the Legation of the Dominican Republic at Washington. 
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appeared a gratifying statement concerning the BULLETIN, of which the 
following is an English translation: 

This publication is daily attaining greater international importance. The nature 
of its articles makes it attractive to the countries of America. The work of spreading 
the high ideals that are common to the destinies of these countries, and the interest 
which it displays in dealing with all matters, national and international, are gradu- 
ally raising its standard to a high point among other publications. 

Because of the high character of this periodical and its recognized 
standing as an efficient trade and statistical magazine, its expression of 
opinion is highly valued. Closely following the appearance of this 
notice, Latin America, a notable journal published in New Orleans, La.., 
and devoted to the promotion and interchange of commerce between the 
United States and the Latin American Republics, voiced the| following 
Opinion in its issue of August 1, 1912: 

Latin America heartily concurs in the sentiments in re the BULLETIN so eloquently 
expressed by the Centro-America, and sincerely believes that it (the BULLETIN) is 
doing more to foster trade relations between this country and Spanish America than 
all the other trade journals of the United States combined. While Latin America 


modestly assumes that it also is doing its share in this direction, justice compels it to 
admit that the BULLETIN ranks peerless in the line it has assumed. 


HANDBOOK OF BOLIVIA. 


There is now being edited and published under the auspices of this 
institution a new handbook of Bolivia. The remarkable development 
of this country within the past years and a general awakening to the 
vast possibilities existing therein have been the cause of a growing 
demand for reliable and authentic information concerning it: Bolivia 
possesses no seacoast, but what she may lack by reason of this peculiar 
position she more than makes up for in the extent and fertility of the 
plateau regions and the marvelous richness of the eastern slopes. Here 
the great staples of the world, coffee, rubber, and cacao, can be produced 
in great abundance and with much profit. Add to these agricultural 
possibilities the renowned wealth of her mineral products, which axe her 
chief sources of revenue, and it is readily seen why the approaching 
completion of the Panama Canal, the inauguration of the Arica-La Paz 
Railroad, and the formal opening of the Madeira-Mamore Railroad, are 
looked upon as epoch-making events in the progress and development 
of this country. These three gigantic improvements will infuse new 
life and spirit into Bolivia and will give an immediate impetus to the 
ready and profitable exploitation of its wonderful resources. 
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PROGRESS OF EXPOSITION PLANS. 


The State of California is to be congratulated on her ambitious and 
progressive spirit, for in 1915 she will be the proud possessor of two 
great international expositions. As noted in earlier issues of the BuL- 
LETIN, plans are rapidly being developed for the Panama-California 
International Exposition, which is to be held in San Diego, California, 
during the entire year of 1915, while from the offices of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, which will also be held at San Fran- 
cisco in 1915, announcement is made of an extensive list of countries 
which have accepted the invitation to participate. 

From the San Diego exposition comes the information that for a third 
time since its organization it has become necessary to enlarge its scope 
and plans. According to present arrangements, there will be a special 
plaza for the American Republics connected with the court of honor by 
a short street. At the south of this plaza will be the ethnological build- 
ing in the old Spanish-American style with a patio, and to the west of 
the plaza will be the State and foreign buildings. Reservations have 
already been made for the Brazilian building. The plans devote 100 
acres of the ground space for the buildings of the countries of South 
America, Central America, and Mexico. It is expected that every 
Republic in America will have an individual exhibit. 

Equally gratifying and encouraging is the statement emanating from 
the headquarters of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, indi- 
cating that up to July 3 the following countries from Latin America had 
accepted the invitation to participate: Bolivia, Costa Rica, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Panama, Peru, 
and Salvador. 
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HEN Nature lifted the Andes from the quiet waters of 
the Pacifie she laid a train leading to trouble for the 
modern engineer. It is conceded that there are more 
‘‘problems”’ to the square mile of the great herringbone 

range of mountains that bulwarks the western sea from the eastern 
plains of South America than in any other part of the world where 
railroads are needed. 

The difficulties that stand in the way of building latter-day com- 
munications across and along these peaks and valleys were considered 
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ROUTE OF THE ARICA-LA PAZ RAILWAY. 
From Arica this remarkable railroad extends a distance of 267 miles to La Paz, the lofty capital of 
Bolivia. The line was built in accordance with agreements entered into by the Chilean and Bolivian 
Governments in 1904, though actual construction work did not commence until 1909, at a total cost of 
over $12,000,000. 
beyond solution until two Americans, Wheeiwright and Meigs, 
decided that Yankee ingenuity could accomplish the task. The 
Oroya Railroad, of Peru, a most extraordinary series of switchbacks, 
grades, and tunnels, reaches 15,665 feet at one point, the greatest 
altitude in railroad construction, and remains an enduring monument 
to the inventive faculty of the latter, while the iron lines of Chile owe 
their conception to the former. 

A more recent and equally important achievement in South 
American railway construction was the completion of the first trans- 
Andine line, 1910. 

Tn fact, it might be said that to-day marks the beginning of the most 
active era of railroad building which Latin America has seen. 
Transit, level, and rod men are tramping the passes and jungles 
seeking new routes; construction gangs toil without ceasing on work 








1 By Granville Fortescue. 
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already planned, and this year sees the completion of that singular 
system of communication, the Arica-La Paz Railway. 

A treaty of peace and friendship between Chile and Bolivia was 
signed in 1904, and the newly opened line sprang from this agreement. 
A discussion of the political reasons that made the building of it 
necessary would lead us through many intricate byways of Chilean 
and Bolivian history. This is an academic study which I will not 
attempt. The economic reason for its construction justifies the 
rather startling cost of the investment. 

Twelve and a quarter millions of dollars have been spent in com- 
pleting 267 miles of track. When we divide this we find it sums up 








THE CUSTOMHOUSE AT ARICA, 


Which conducts a trade of considerable proportions with Bolivia. 


to $45,000 a mile. But even that is not too high a price to pay for 
peace and friendship. . 

Before taking up a study of the resources of the countries through 
which the line passes it is worth the time expended to look into the 
conditions that the engineers who were to build the road found upon 
reaching the site of their labor. | 

It is not easy to describe the Andes. It has been attempted in 
numerous books, but I have failed to find one portrayal which I 
consider does entire justice to the grandeur of their jagged, awesome, 
sky-piercing peaks. 

To visualize these unparalleled pinnacles you must remember that 
they rise from a great granite ridge which forms the very heart of 
the range. 
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This range is a bleak and barren wall, rising to shining summits of 
white that, when the sun sinks to the Pacific, pick up its rays to 
transmute them into a kaleidoscopic curtain of surpassing beauty. 
Yet there is a stern, forbidding hardness in the vision. It is as if 
that granite heart spoke through the volcanic incrustation to forbid 
these shores to the profaning foot of man. The picture is everywhere 
desolate. 

Naturally the first English engineers (a British firm was awarded 
the contract) who came out to take up the work were somewhat 
discouraged at the proposition that loomed up before them. But 





ENTRANCE TO TUNNEL, SHOWING THE RACK RAILS. 


‘The 28 miles of rack railroad laid on this line probably constitute the longest uninterrupted stretch of 
cog and wheel construction in any part of the world. Rack roads are required over special gradients 
and are most expensive both in construction and operation. 


with characteristic determination they attacked the problem and 
soon had overcome all of nature’s obstacles. 

You do not have to be a railroad engineer to know that water is an 
absolute and continuous necessity on a job of this kind. And when 
the contractors began to make their estimate on the cost of material 
laid down along the route of the proposed line they found they would 
have to figure in water at about $3 the pail, which was the same price 
as champagne by the quart on the Pacific Mail steamers. While $3 
was reasonable for wine it seemed exorbitant for ‘‘agua,” as it 1s 
termed in Spanish. 

The source of the water supply was the melting snows far up in 
the Andean fastnesses, and ‘‘aguaderos’’ brought 1t down on mules 
every sun-up, two ‘‘eighth”’ kegs of the rare liquid per animal. 
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Now, another crime is charged up against the heartless corpora- 
tions, for the engineers building the Arica-La Paz railway ran a 
5-inch pipe line, measuring 75 miles, clear up to the “‘region of 
eternal snows,” as it is called in the geographies, and thereby made 
water cheap, convenient, and plentiful. 

But what happened to the water-vending business? Economically, 
the answer is obvious. 

That pipe line cost $3,000,000 to construct, but all the principles 
of scientific management called for the building of it before any other 





(PATACAMAYA TOMBS, KNOWN AS TOMBS OF THE HUNDRED DEAD MEN, 
BOLIVIA. 


work should be pushed. Any mortar or cement work was out of the 
question on the $3 a pail schedule. 

This was not the total of the construction difficulties by any means. 
Arica is a long, long journey from the base of railroad supplies, and 
Lia Paz is farther. The road was to be constructed from both ends 
toward the middle. This meant hauling tons of material over the 
lines already built to the Bolivian capital. And it‘is an impressive 
revelation of the expense of Andean freights we find in this branch 
of the work. In many instances the carrying cost on articles shipped 
from the coast to La Paz equalled the original value of the thing 
transported. 

The other problems that faced the builders were of the usual type, 
with one exception. 
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Of course the familiar difficulties in running grades, building 
bridges, and piercing tunnels were magnified because of the local 
conditions already referred to. But, as a general thing they may be 
said to have presented no unique handicap in the way of. railroad 
creating. 

However, one section over which the line was to pass presented 
novel conditions that permitted of only one feasible solution, a cog 
and wheel construction. 

The rack rail is the last resort in railroading. The laying of it and 
the way it runs up operating expenses after it is laid puts it out of 
consideration except when no other method offers. 





oe BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER LLUTE, 26.66 MILES FROM ARICA. 


Yet when you have to deal with certain excessive gradients this 
system is the simplest that has been heretofore devised. 

In this instance the rack system is constructed on what is known 
as the 2-plate Abt plan. It is run upon a 6 per cent maximum grade 
and totals approximately 28 miles, which in all probability consti- 
tutes the longest uninterrupted stretch of rack railway which has 
yet been constructed in any part of the world. 

The total length of the rail stretch from Arica to La Paz is 267 
miles. Over the line it is 128 miles to the Chilean boundary and 
139 miles from that point to Bolivia. The highest level that the 
road reaches is 13,987 feet, at a point approximately midway between 
the terminals. 

As all who are acquainted with the railway system of Bolivia know, 
there are two other routes connecting La Paz, the capital, with the 
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seaport. First, that of the Antofagasta and Bolivian line, 711 miles 
in length; and, second, the Peruvian Southern Railway, via Mollendo 
and Arequipa, 531 miles long. Obviously, the new route being only 
267 miles, offers a much shorter haul. 

The increased cost of operating the rack system has to be weighed 
against this advantage in distance, but the projectors expect that 
despite this there will be a balance favorable to the shorter route. 

Another feature of this railway system which is of considerable 
importance lies in the fact that it is undoubtedly a long link of a new 
transcontinental route. 





COROCORO, THE CENTER OF THE COPPER INDUSTRY IN BOLIVIA. 


This is the richest and most active copper-mining district in the Republic, and with the Arica-La Paz 
Railway traversing it, the copper industry should experience increased prosperity. 

The aggressive railroad campaign now going on in Brazil will mean 
that that country will in a not far-distant day run tracks clear through 
to Curumba on the Bolivian frontier. When this is done it would 
be a comparatively simple matter to connect La Paz with Curumba, 
thus giving a great stretch of railway from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
across Brazil, Bolivia, and Chile. 

In connection with this possible development we must not forget 
the influences of the Panama Canal. The Isthmian transit will mean 
a short connection for Bolivian lines with the outer world. 

That it is absolutely necessary for Bolivia to seek another outlet 
can be gathered by a glance at the map. You see this great nation 
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shut in on all sides by her neighbors, who, no matter how kindly dis- 
posed, can not help but feel the spirit of commercial rivalry. In 
this connection the importance of the extension of the Arica-La Paz 
route to Brazil is apparent. 

In reading this article you must have realized that the yield of 
freight from agricultural sources will indeed be small. The country 
over which the lines pass is essentially mineral, and it is from the 
output of mines, marble deposits, and sulphur that the future profits 
will accrue. 

To begin with what is of most importance, we shall see what sulphur 
can be taken out of this section of the world. To anyone unac- 





TRACKLAYING ON THE ARICA-LA PAZ RAILWAY. 


quainted with the varied uses to which this product is put, the fact 
that in the United States we find use for about 500 tons of sulphur 
a day may be a surprise. Nature smiled on Italy when she was 
bestowing sulphurous deposits. To all intents and purposes it can 
be said that country furnishes the world’s supply of this mineral, 
but perhaps the Italian nation must prepare for serious rivalry in 
this field from now on. 

The engineers who have made a thorough study of the district are 
unanimous in one regard. The tenor of their reports is that the 
sulphur deposits of Tacora on the Arica-La Paz line (see map) are the 
most important in the world. Ten to twenty million tons are con- 
sidered a very low estimate of the contents of only the most superior 
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field. In fact from the data available, the enormous quantities of 
mineral in this section are considered inexhaustible. 

As to quality, the samples taken from a large deposit assayed 
73 per cent common sulphur, and it would not be difficult to take out 
some million tons assaying over 80 per cent. The great bulk of 
sulphur consumed in the United States is used for the preserving of 
wood in paper. This isa branch of the paper manufacturing industry, 
the importance of which needs no demonstration here. 

This material finds another use in vine cultivation, while, as an 
ingredient in the manufacture of powder it is indispensable. In this 
connection the sulphur mines at Tacora have had their influence upon 
the history of South America, for they enabled Pizzaro and Amagro 
to constantly renew the supply of ammunition necessary to make 
their ‘‘arquebuses”’ serviceable in their forays against the Indians. 








INAUGURATING A NEW SECTION OF A RAILROAD IN BOLIVIA. 


A young engineer with whom I discussed the possibility of sulphur 
output assured me that the railroad could count upon handling 400 
tons a day of this material, if the industry were organized and carried 
through in a manner commensurate with its importance. | 

The industry that has grown to considerable proportions is that of 
the exportation of copper from this district. The Corocoro mine yields 
the greatest output at present. One gets some idea of the mineral 
resources of the Andes which seem to be ‘‘copper riveted,’ when your 
steamer les two days off some insignificant town that hardly merits 
the name of port, while the four winches are loading the ship with 
great ingots of the metal. The continual procession of lighters 
loaded with the green mineral are towed out and take position along- 
side the forward and aft hatches, and while four of them are unloading 
simultaneously, you can almost feel the ship settle under the tre- 
mendous additional load. 


Here again the Arica-La Paz railroad has an assured income in 
freight. 
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The fact that there is a mine which yields a fine quality of onyx 
marble in Bolivia is perhaps very little known. This beautiful stone 
has been used for years in the manufacture of such articles as clocks, 
chandeliers, jardinieres, etc. The mine is located at Berenguela. The 
onyx is found in layers, from 3 to 4 feet in thickness. At present it is 
impossible to calculate the output of this mine. 
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ONE OF THE COUNTLESS TALL RUGGED HILLS OF BOLIVIA. 


In the region adjacent to the railroad are situated certain silver 
and lead mines, which also can be counted upon in the way of a large 
addition to freight carried. 

There will be a chance for some one of enterprise to lay the foun- 
dation of his fortune and provide for the health of his fellowman at 
one stroke by erecting a medicinal bath establishment. One such 
‘“‘kurhaus”’ already exists, but it can be improved upon. In the sul- 
phur mine district, several streams forming the Azufre River are hot 
and of therapeutic value. One is a boiling spring holding a tempera- 
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ture of 80°. This is the St. Elena, not far from Tacora station, and 
should be just the site for a great bathing sanitarium. 

We must not overlook ‘‘Yareta”’ in writing of the resources of this 
region. 

‘“Yareta”’ is one of the best vegetable fuels known, having a power 
of 3,000 heat units, and is particularly acceptable along a railroad 
route, and above all, in Chile and Bolivia, where coal, in the familar 
phrase, is conspicuous by its absence. This peculiar fuel exists in 
large quantities all over the mountains. It will undoubtedly yield a 
considerable income besides cutting down operating expenses. 





VIEW OF THE JAGGED GRANITE REGIONS TRAVERSED BY THE ARICA-LA PAZ 
RATLWAY. 


Another product that will contribute to the wealth of the railroad 
in freights is borate. Near the line of the track, on the Bolivian fron- 
tier, the borate beds of Chilcaya he. These deposits cover almost 
27,000 acres and are divided among 27 different owners, not in the 
proportion of a thousand acres to the owner, however. With over 
two dozen proprietors it is to be expected that lawsuits might arise. 
In fact the whole region is tied up ina legal tangle. It came about this 
way: There is a dispute as to whether Chilcaya is in the Department 
of Pisagua or Arica. The doubt arises from the fact that the Peruvian 
authorities who established the boundaries between these two 
departments did not know the lay of the land in the mountain regions. 


The boundary was set as ‘‘the river and ravine of Camarones from the 
51846—Bull. 2—12 3 








(Upper picture) THREE-ARCH BRIDGE NEAR MAURI RIVER, BOLIVIA, ON THE ARICA- 
LA PAZ RAILWAY. 


(Lower picture) TOP VIEW OF THE THREE-ARCH BRIDGE. 
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sea to the Bolivian frontier.” The inference is that the party that ran 


this line got tired crawling over these altitudes and took it for granted 
that the Camarones River went on in a nice convenient broad contour. 
Unfortunately for the present landholders, at a site called Arepunta, 
about 20 miles from the frontier, the river split up into a great number 
of tributaries and Chilcaya lies in a rectangular hollow between these 
tributaries and the Bolivian frontier. 

As to the quality of the borate found in this pampa, it is remarkably 
high and the deposit runs with great evenness from a foot to 34 feet 
in thickness absolutely continuous over the entire surface of the 





HOLIDAY IN A MINING DISTRICT OF BOLIVIA. 


27,000 acres. Say it averages 2 feet all over, we have an enormous 
quantity of this salt in sight. 

In the Corocoro region a great quantity of common salt exists, and 
the custom is to cut it out in 50-pound blocks, available for local 
consumption. 

You see that nature, in her own way, has been fairly lavish with 
this part of the world. 

Freights are of first consideration in railroad profits, and in this 
regard a very careful engineer has reported that the Arica-La Paz 
line should pay, over and above all expenses, about 10 per cent on the 
investment. But as all know there are so many factors in an enter- 
prise of this kind that it is not advisable to predict just what the 
profits will be until after at least one year of running experience. 
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But from the summary of the region’s resources which I have given 
above there can be little fear of a lack of freight. Of course, it is 
hoped that the building of the road will stimulate development to a 
degree that will mean business of many kinds that can not be accu- 
‘ately figured upon at present. A large passenger business is among 
these possibilities. 

Arica, the port terminus of the road, will be sure of a substantial 
“boom” in the near future. Good harbors are widely separated on 
the west coast of South America. Arica is fortunate in that it has 
deep water and a sheltered cove for all the vessels that might come 
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to anchor there. There are excellent pier and dock works, which form 
part of the scheme of the railway. Freight will be handled by the 
most modern methods. 

I have only attempted to sketch briefly the reason of being for the 
Arica-La Paz railroad. This is the third outlet from the Bolivian 
capital to the sea and is a measure of the progress of that country and 
its neighbor, Chile. 

I can not close without reference to the remarkable healthfulness 
of this region, which is said to be conducive to longevity. As illus- 
tration, there is the famous old lady of Codpa, who, though reputed 
to be blessed with 149 years of age, is still active and able to do the 
little gardening about her home. 
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OME disasters deserve to be forgotten. If they leave any trace 
behind them, it becomes lost in the general changes that 
mark all physical alterations or that characterize the progress 
mankind makes in his struggle upward. When once for- 

gotten, they of course pass from history. To try to illustrate by an 
example would be to deny the very truth of the statement made. 

Other disasters mark an 
epoch in the world’s events. 
The destruction of Pompeu, 
the apparently providential 
annihilation of the Armada, 
the famine in Ireland whereby 
the introduction of the newly- 
discovered potato was facili- 
tated, the fire at Chicago which 
obliterated a mushroom city 
but gave space for a metropo- 
lis, or the overwhelming flood 
at Johnstown when man stood 
powerless at the awful forces 
created by himself—these and 
others like them serve as warn- 
ing guides to improvement, 
or to a repetition of disaster 
in the future, if no attention 
is paid to them. 

But alas for human careless- | 
ness, not always are the warn- Photo by Clinedinst. 
ings taken to heart. The an- MRS. JOHN HAY. 


nual freshets on the greater Chairman of the Woman’s Titanic Memorial Association. 
- 6 Mrs. Hay is the widow of the late John Hay, formerly 
rivers seem to stir the p eople Secretary of State of the United States. Together with 
a number of representative women she is exerting her 





but little to prevent or to fore- best efforts to make this memorial a lasting tribute 
R 4 to the courageous men who perished on the ill-fated 
see their recurrence, while the “Titanic.” 


periodic loss of crops suffered 

by natives in many parts of the world is taken as the visitation of a 

deity and accepted with fatalistic inactivity. The very imminence 

of danger seems to belittle its awful possibilities, until man appears 

to defy nature to do her worst and to give him a chance to show 

how he can escape the consequences. This is the case at least 
273 
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with those who live close to active volcanoes, where the history of the 
region evidences our utter helplessness against the mysterious crises 
of the earth, but illustrates at the same time man’s unwillingness to 
abandon any spot on which he has once set foot. 

Some disasters come slowly, issuing warnings of their approach. 
A fire does not consume in an instant, so that escape with life is not 
impossible. A flood may arise miles away from the place where it 
wreaks its most tragic violence, and even property may therefore be 
removed before it is too late. Others, nevertheless, fall upon their 
victims with absolute suddenness. The volcanic eruption which 
made almost a wilderness of Antigua, Guatemala, the earthquakes 
at Valparaiso and San Francisco, the tidal wave at Arica in Chile, 
the still more recent upheaval at Messina, and similar untraceable 
phenomena, all came without warning and not infrequently at times 
and places which may never before have suffered, or, so far as science 
can now penetrate, may never again suffer a like catastrophe. 

These disasters can never be forgotten, nor should they be. When 
they are due solely to disturbances of nature, they show us that 
cosmic forces can not be subdued. 

But many disasters would never have happened if man had not, 
in his impudence, been unwilling to admit this ultimate supremacy 
of nature. Up to a certain point he can overcome and even defy 
her, yet only when he recognizes the extent of her power. To violate 
her laws, means, in the long run, defeat. 

The disaster of the Titanic belongs, of course, in the latter cate- 
gory. Although it came with relative suddenness, it was not with- 
out warning; it was not due to an overwhelming disturbance of 
nature. It resulted from man’s assuming that nothing could destroy 
what man had made with his hands; and it was preventable. It 
should, therefore, never be forgotten. 

Is all this preaching platitudes? Merely repeating what has been 
better said from a thousand pulpits and better written by a thousand 
pens in newspapers, magazines, and books? It would be so if con- 
crete results were not expected and even demanded by the people; 
results which demonstrate that a lesson has been learned, and, what 
is equally important, that the same lesson be learned and relearned 
by future generations. 

Results to prevent the occurrence of such an awful disaster as that 
of the loss of the Titanic can be of two kinds. The one comes from 
the passage of laws which heavily penalize those who in their com- 
mercial greed would again run their chances of escaping accident, 
and would make no effort to safeguard everything intrusted to 
them. These laws have already been passed by many governments 
since the Titanic went down last April, and it depends upon the 
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activity of the authorities, the firmness of the courts, and the public 
conscience whether or not they are obeyed. 

Yet, to keep the public conscience constantly on the alert, a ma- 
terial reminder, an object lesson in speechless but everspeaking 
stone and metal, is necessary. 

With what saddening frequency this purpose of a memorial is 
overlooked! We think we remember, and perhaps we do, but those 
who come after us must, with more and more vagueness in their 
query, ask a halting ‘‘why.’”’ If the memorial stirs the imagination, 
however, and draws attention 
to a concrete fact, then the 
acuteness of the mental vision 
is intensified, the bridge from 
cause to effect is passed, and 
the purpose of a memorial is 
accomplished. 

How many people to-day re- 
member as distinctly as they 
should the horrors of the Iro- 
quois theater fire? Even in 
Chicago, where it withered the 
spirit of the Christmas holiday 
not quite nine years ago, the 
accident has been almost for- 
gotten. Undoubtedly much 
good came of it. In every 
country laws were passed to 
make places of public amuse- 
ment safer and to compel the 
owners and operators of them 
to observe these laws. There 
is not a village in the United Soe CAG AS RORS ARIEL O cree ioe 
States but that has been to Sern inbase OE tHe CRONE LOHR Te Corea: 
some extent improved on that 
account, yet no monument remains, out of all the excitement of the 
time, to commemorate the dead and to immortalize the heroism shown 
there, or to call unceasing attention to the criminal error of which the 
management was culty. ; 

“Because a thousand men went smilingly to their death that 
women and children might lve, the womanhood of America is to 
erect to their memory, in Washington, such a heroic arch as the 
world has never seen before.’”’ How inspiring the idea is! The arch 
is to be a tribute to the heroes of peace—an honor paid by the 
women of America to the chivalry of man who, with such an emer- 
gency as the Titanic disaster confronting him, unexpectedly in the 
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midst of a material and workaday world, chose to die so as not to 
impede the rescue of the weaker passengers at their side. 

It is a tribute to the men. Nor must it be thought that this means 
only the men of the United States who were the victims. In the list 
of those who perished were those of many professions and trades, 
those of many nationalities. The wealthy and the day laborer, the 
artist and the immigrant, the military man and the merchant, 
the tourist and the priest, stood side by side as the ship went down. 
The Englishman, the Italian, the Pole and the Scandinavian, the 
German and the Argentino, sank together. The American in this 
case represented a great deal more than merely the native of the soil 
of the United States, for in the passenger list were not a few from 
South America, and these, at the crucial moment, showed the same 
spirit of self-sacrificing bravery which has for centuries been the 
theme of song and legend in Spain, in Italy, and in France. 

The Woman’s Titanic Memorial Association is the name of the 
organization which plans this arch and will have the details in charge 
until the work is done. The headquarters are in Washington. Mrs. 
John Hay, widow of the former Secretary of State, is the chairman, 
Mrs. John Hays Hammond the secretary, but most of the country’s 
notable women are taking active part in this general movement. 
There are, for instance, Mrs. William Howard Taft, the wife of the 
President; Mrs. Grover Cleveland, Mrs. Champ Clark, Mrs. Oscar 
Underwood, Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, jr., 
and Mrs. Matthew Scott, president of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

This committee has affiiated with itself practically all the women’s 
clubs in the United States, and these number about 28,000. There 
is not a State or Territory in which some women’s club is not busy. 
From Hawaii, Alaska, and Panama earnest support of the purpose 
has been repeatedly promised. Mrs. Leonard Wood, wife of the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, has volunteered to get in touch with every 
woman of the Army the world round. The wives of the commanders 
of the different fleets have agreed to see that naval women have the 
coveted chance to offer something to these heroes of the sea. It will 
not be difficult, therefore, for any woman to find some sort of social 
organization through which to send in her contribution. 

And the money is abundantly, although altogether voluntarily, 
coming in. For two months the amount received was at the rate of 
$300 a day, sometimes in generous contributions by those who can 
well afford it, again by the single dollars sent by those who must be 
careful even in such small expenditures. Uncoined gold dust has 
been forwarded, and hoarded treasures have been brought from con- 
cealment in order that the owners might not lose the chance to add 
their portion to the growmg fund. Children, too, willingly present 
their mite, for the sacrifice of men’s lives was made for the sake of 
the children also. 
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Titanic Memorial Association is planning to erect. 


er from the mines of Bolivia, and will represent the splendid tribute 
of the women of that South American country to the manhood of America. 


N ARTIST’S CONCEPTION OF THE SPIRIT OF THE TITANIC MEMORIAL. 
irgin silv 


One of the huge blocks which will be used in the construction of this memorial is to 


the heroic arch which the Woman’s 


Charles Dana Gibson, the noted artist, has submitted the above drawing as a suggestion for 
be made of v. 
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No limit can or should be set to the amount an individual or a 
society may contribute, and even pennies are accepted, but the sum 
of $1 a person is considered the basis upon which a calculation is 
made to raise $500,000, and surely there are 500,000 persons in the 
United States, only 1 to each 200 of the population, who will be glad 
to help build this splendid arch to the heroes of the Titanie. 

But why restrict the contribution to the women of the United States ? 
Should it not rather be made to include all the Americans? In fact, 
the women of other Republics besides the United States have already 
taken the matter into their own hands, and have generously claimed 
the right to add their proportion to this memorial of respect from 
the gentler to those of the sterner sex who made themselves heroes. 

In far-away Bolivia, at the capital, La Paz, a movement has taken 
spontaneous root, and the news of it is worthily set forth in a letter 
from the United States minister there, Hon. Horace G. Knowles, 
He writes, under date of May 20, 1912: 

Since the details of the Titanic disaster reached this city and country, there have 
been made to me many expressions of sympathy for the loss our country sustained 
by reason of the untimely and unnecessary death of so many of our noblest, bravest; 
and most distinguished countrymen. 

Touched by the splendid courage and the unflinching acceptance of death by so 
many noble and distinguished Americans, in order to save the women and children, 
regardless of their race, class, or social standing; and especially moved by the respon- 
sive hearts of the appreciative women of the United States in planning an appropriate 
memorial to express their admiration for the almost unparalleled heroism and glorious 
death of those brave Americans, the women of La Paz held a meeting a few days ago 
and resolved to demand the privilege of assisting in the building of the proposed 
monument. The women of La Paz and Bolivia contend that the heroes of the Titanic 
were the noblest of all mankind, greater than Americans or the people of any par- 
ticular nationality, and the women and children for whom they so readily gave their 
lives were to them merely women and children of the human race, and their nation- 
ality was never thought of in those fateful moments. For that reason they dispute 
the right of the women of the United States to reserve to themselves the privilege 
of erecting a monument to the honor and glory of men whose acts made them heroes 
of the whole world, and whose self-sacrifice was one of the most glorious tributes ever 
paid to women, the most beautiful manifestation of love and devotion to children, 
the world has ever heard of, the details of which have ennobled man in the sight of 
woman, and in every clime and country have caused her tears to flow and her heart 
to throb. Wherever the story is known there is not a woman worthy to be the mother 
of such men whose heart is not trembling with emotions of pity, love, and admiration 
for the noble men that went voluntarily to the ocean’s bottom with the Titanic. They 
yearn to cheer, to pray, to give, to build, to do something somewhere that such acts of 
heroism may be memorialized, to inspire the men of coming generations to valiance 
and bravery, to show woman that in the supreme moment the true man will not fail 
her, and to teach all mankind to the end of the world that the one great object in life 
is not to know how to live, but to know how to die. 

These are some of the splendid thoughts that have moved the women of Bolivia 
to join with the women of the United States in making a world’s monument to the 
world’s heroes. * * * They have asked me to forward their offering to the proper 
committee, and have honored me with the appeal that their offering and tribute 
may not be rejected. 


Could anything be finer, more typical of the true womanhood in 
the Latin as well as in the Anglo-Saxon? And this is especially sig- 
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nificant because, as has been mentioned before, some of the men 
passengers were from South America, and gave up their lives as 
heroically as did those of a more northern race. To them, too, with 
the others, the arch will be a memorial. It is fitting, therefore, that 
all the countries of America, be invited to contribute. From Mexico 
to Argentina, with Bolivia and the United States, all others may feel 
free to add what they please to this monument to heroic men. 

And the memorial will be worthy of its purpose. Never since the 
world began has such a sum been devoted to an arch, and opinion 
seems generally decided that an arch is the only form of structure 
suitable for the symbol it is to present. 

But what an arch it will be! Whether across Pennsylvania 
Avenue, or spanning Sixteenth Street, or in the Mail, or perhaps not 
far from the building of the Pan American Union, it must, in any case, 
symbolize a new idea. Most other arches have been erected to 
perpetuate a triumph. Victory in battle against an opposing foe is 
what they are intended to commemorate. The arch of Titus at 
Rome, of Trajan at Benevento, of Constantine at Rome; the Branden- 
burger Thor at Berlin, the Siegesthor at Munich, the Are de Triomphe 
at Paris are so typical that unconsciously we visualize such a monu- 
ment as a triumphant arch. We are prone to forget that arches 
have been built to memorialize nobler sentiments. The arch of peace 
at Milan and the lovely arch of liberty at Caracas in Venezuela are 
two fine examples of the desire to elevate other emotions than those 
called forth by war. 

In the arch to the heroes of the Titanic, however, the principle of 
triumph will be that of man over himself. The tragedy was one of 
the greatest and saddest in history, but the spirit evoked during the 
crisis was most sublime. ‘‘Self-preservation is the first law of nature,”’ 
says the proverb, but in this case the men conquered the brute within 
them, and proved that chivalry and civilization, not sheer physical 
strength, were triumphant. 

No stone should be left unturned, therefore, to assure the fulfillment 
of the desires of the Woman’s Titanic Memorial Association, and their 
plan must receive the widest publicity throughout all the Americas. 
Such a tribute to such heroes will ever stimulate the latent spirit of 
self-sacrifice that lies deep in the hearts of all men, and so long as the 
human race is actuated, in moments of danger, by noble altruism of 
this kind, just so long shall we acknowledge that some disasters should 
never be forgotten. 

Nevertheless, another purpose must be subserved by this arch of 
peace. Its function is not complete if it does not present an equally 
eternal warning to the careless, the indifferent, the greedy of the 
earth, that the lives of men and women and children are of more value 
than anything else, and that when one of the chief ends of commercial 
activity is also the safeguarding of human life, the lesson of the 
disaster of the Titanic will have been learned. 
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N Europe there is an association called the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law. This is not in any sense an official organization— 
that is, connected with or supported by a government or deriv- 
ing authority from governmental action. On the contrary, it is 

simply an association of scholars, jurists, and publicists who are vitally 
interested in the study of the history, present-day problems, and 
future resources of international law, and who thus voluntarily band 
themselves together in concert to elucidate the principles underlying 
the interrelationships among nations. 

Neither is there any official connection with The Hague Conference 
or with that modern instrument of justice, The Hague Tribunal, 
although undoubtedly the work accomplished by the institute must 
be of noticeable value in the deliberations of those bodies. This - 
freedom from official restraint is really an advantage, because its 
work remains quite as effective as it should be, and the results of its 
studies are of general application. The membership of the (Kuro- 
pean) Institute of International Law is composed of 60 active member 
together with 60 associate members, chosen by the scholars of all 
countries, since membership is not restricted to any group of nations. 
Thus there happen to be several distinguished members of the insti- 
tute from Latin America, and their part in the association is by no 
means a small one. 

An American institute of international law is about to be organized 
and founded for the Western Hemisphere, where problems of impor- 
tance peculiar to the New World are presenting themselves, and where 
in consequence there seems to be a field which can be studied in no 
other way than by the agency of such a society. 

The American institute will by no means be a rival of its prototype 
in the Old World, nor will its organization be established on exactly 
similar lines. In fact, the former differs from the latter in being still 
more democratic and federative. The plan is to have an active 
membership of 105, implying a representation of 5 from each of the 
independent Governments (Republics) in America. In addition, 
associate membership is permitted to each regular member of the 
local society that is to be formed in every country; and these societies 
will be the nuclei from which the inspiration and vigor of the higher 
body must depend. 

Such a national society of international law, if that is finally de- 
cided to be the name, is one of the new features of the organization. 
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Each Republic in America will have one. To it belongs by right the 
privilege of nominating the five members who are to represent it in the 
American Institute of International Law, and thus each nation, no 
matter how small, and therefore each society and its representation in 





DR. ALEJANDRO ALVAREZ, 


Who occupies a conspicuous position among authorities on international law in South America. Dr. 
Alvarez is very active in this new organization to which he has given much study and attention. He 
is counselor to the minister of foreign relations of Chile, and a member of the Permanent Arbitration 
Court at The Hague. 

the larger body, has an equal position with each of the others, and its 

own activity must be the gauge by which its influence upon the others 

and upon the study of questions of international law in general is 
to be estimated. 
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The American Institute of International Law, composed in this 
manner of 105 members,! 5 from each Republic, is in no respect a 
competitor or a rival of the older institute in Europe. It will become 
rather a sympathetic colaborer with the original body. The aims 
and objects of each institute are largely identical, but im America 
the subject of war will form a minor and incidental part in the formal 
statement of its purpose. The principles of international law are 
universally applicable and should be studied and developed, but, so 
the founders of this society believe, to other organizations can be 
intrusted for consideration, exclusively and in detail, the questions of 
warfare in its various aspects. Peace and peaceful relations are to 
be taken by the American institute as its special province, although 
of course it may properly discuss war, belligerent rights and duties, 
and the status of neutrals. 

Moreover, the American institute will profit by the experience of 
the (European) Institute of International Law, gained in its 40 years 
of existence, by adopting, with slight modifications, those provisions 
of the constitution and by-laws which have justified themselves. 
Thus it will be seen that the later organization follows where the 
other has led, and intends to cooperate whenever possible, adopting 
changes only where experience so dictates, and introducing modifi- 
cations peculiarly necessary for the environment of the New World 
in which it is to be active. 

That this spirit of sympathy and cooperation is recognized, can be 
seen by the hearty approval expressed by those who are already mem- 
bers of the European institute, and who already recognize the value 
of an independent institute and organization to deal with many of 
the great questions which can not be radically investigated on the 
older soil of Europe. For instance, in the January-February, 1912, 
number of the ‘‘Revue Générale de Droit International Public”’ 
appeared a fine leading article by M. A. de Lapradelle, one of the best- 
known publicists and students of international law in Europe. 
Following close upon this was a series of equally commendatory 
articles in the May-June, 1912, number of the same ‘‘Revue.” The 
signers of the letters—all of whom belong to the European institute— 
are Messieurs L. von Bar, professor at the University of Goettingen; 
E. Catellani, professor at Padua; Charles Dupuis, professor at l’Ecole 
libre des Sciences Politiques; Paul Fauchille, director of the ‘‘Revue”’ 
above mentioned; H. Lammasch, member of the Permanent Court at 
The Hague; N. Politis, professor in the faculty at Paris; Alberic Rolin, 
professor at the University of Ghent and secretary general of the 
institute; Andre Weiss, professor in the law faculty at Paris and vice 
president of the institute; and J. Westlake, president (honorary) of 





1 One honorary member to the institute is to be elected each year from among the scholars of the world, 
but they will not affect the standing membership of 105. 
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the institute and formerly member of the Permanent Court at The 
Hague. 

Support of this character carries conviction with it. As these dis- 
tinguished publicists so cordially recognize the value of an American 





Photo by Harris-Ewing. 


DR. JAMES BROWN SCOTT. 
Eminent authority on international law who is one of the leading spirits in the 
organization of the American Institute of International Law. Dr. Scott is 


the Director of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace and was 
formerly Solicitor for the Department of State. 


institute devoted to the study of great international legal problems, 


so it goes without saying that publicists of the same rank in America 


are giving equally cordial and at the same time practical support to 
this American Institute of International Law. 
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Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, counselor to the minister of foreign rela- 
tions of Chile, member of the Court of Permanent Arbitration at The 
Hague, andr. James Brown Scott, formerly Solicitor for the Depart- 
ment of State of the United States and now director of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, have been the prime movers in 
the organization of the institute. 

Both saw the need of such a society, and both acted in concert to 
secure its establishment. In October, 1911, a circular letter—at that 
time confidential but now made public—was sent to all the promi- 
nent statesmen, lawyers, and others interested in international 
affairs, in all the Americans, and the replies received from them were 
most encouraging. In fact, so enthusiastic are the publicists who 
wrote these replies that success is assured, and the only remaining 
problem is to have a preliminary organization and to select the place 
for the first meeting of the society. 

Washington has been suggested as the capital most appropriate 
for the first meeting of the institute, but the decision has not yet 
been made. Other capitals may show certain advantages when 
details are discussed. Constitution and by-laws will in so far as pos- 
sible follow the European society. This first conference will take 
place some time in 1913. 

One other feature remains to be noted, and this should be of great 
interest to all students of international law. This is the publication 
of the ‘‘ Revista Americana de Derecho Internacional,” a quarterly, 
patterned after the ‘American Journal of International Law,” but 
appearing in Spanish, which is to become the official language of the 
institute. Already the numbers for January and April, 1912, have 
been issued. As the price for this periodical is to be reduced so that 
members of the various national societies can receive it on payment 
of a small sum in addition to their annual dues, it is sure to have a 
wide circulation, and in this way to carry the movement for inter- 
national understanding all over the world. 

To the new American Institute of International Law, then, the Pan 
American Union wishes success and prosperity. All factors of this 
nature contribute to friendship, to better acquaintance, and to a 
realization of the fundamental sympathy existent between all nations. 
If, therefore, the Pan American Union can in any way extend a help- 
ing hand, Dr. Alvarez, Dr. Scott, and the other members must know 
that they have only to ask and they will receive. 
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HE Andes divide Ecuador into three well-marked regions. 

On the Pacific, between the coast and the foot of the western 

cordillera, is ‘‘El Ecuador Occidental” (western Ecuador). 

That portion of the country comprising the Andine Proy- 

inces, situated over the two cordilleras and embracing their outer 

shoulders on both sides, is known as ‘‘ El] Ecuador Central” (central 

Ecuador). Eastern Ecuador (‘El Ecuador Oriental’) extends from 

the lower slopes of the eastern cordillera over the low regions of 
the Amazon Basin. 

Though Quito, the capital, a highland city, 9,520 feet high, is but 
approximately 107 miles from the Pacific Ocean, the trip from 
Guayaquil by the railroad is 290 miles. In the first 54 miles to 
Bucay the ascent is only 975 feet, and is through western Ecuador. 

Generally western Ecuador is thought of as a flat country, and is 
referred to as the ‘“‘Coastal Plain.” Although there exist some very 
extensive plains, especially in the river system of the Rio Guayas, it 
is, nevertheless, a generally mountainous country with arms of the 
Andes coming near to the coast in places, and in some provinces there 
are many isolated mountains, as well as irregular and low mountain 
ranges, which are not in direct communication with the Andes. 
These mountains and hills reach an altitude of 1,600 feet. 

Throughout South America there is distinguished an eastern 
climate and a western climate, the first to the east and the second to 
the west of the high cordillera of the Andes. Only the eastern water- 
shed of the Andes is exposed to the action of the trade winds which 
blow from the east. These winds are heavily laden with moisture, 
which condenses when they strike the Andes. On the western slope 
this influence is absent. The mechanical resistance which the dyke 
of the Andes offers to the trade winds interrupting or deviating them 
to the highest atmospheric layers is so great that navigators re- 
encounter these winds only at great distance from the Pacific coast. 
The dryer conditions on the west coast are due to the action of the 
Peru current and to many local conditions. 








1 By Edward Harold Pound. Mr, Pound made the transcontinental trip across South America from 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, on the Pacific, to Para, Brazil, on the Atlantic, via the Napo-Amazon route, during 
the first six months of last year. He accompanied Mr. George F. Fisher and Mr. Carl D. Kennedy. Mr- 
Alex R. Duff was also associated with this expedition as far as Napo, and to him we are indebted for some 
of the photographs. The expedition was purely a commercial one, the study of rubber being the object. 
Mr. Pound has just returned from the west coast of Ecuador, where he has also been making a study of 
rubber and rubber conditions. 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF QUITO, ECUADOR. 
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All the regions of Ecuador enjoy a dry season and a wet season, or 
the summer and the winter, but the distribution and force of them is 
very distinct. On the slopes of the Andes there are, however, zones 
where the seasons are not well pronounced and in which it rains 
nearly all the year. Because of the western cordillera being lower 
than the eastern, the seasons on the plateau favor those of western 
Ecuador. The summer, or the dry season, and curiously the coolest 
part of the year, is generally from June to December. The other six 
months are those of rains. These conditions are somewhat reversed 
east of the Cordillera Real and generally it can be said for the Napo 





A MOUNTAIN VILLAGE. 


This character of thatched hut is constructed by the natives in the interior of many parts of Latin 
America and seems to answer the purpose both as to economy and as to convenience. 
country that the dry season is from November to April, or practically 
the time when the rains are falling upon the plateau and on the 
western slopes. This dry season in the “‘Oriente”’ is not well defined 
and rain is practically continuous, abating somewhat during the 
above-mentioned months. This cessation of rain allows entrance to 

the Napo. 

The ascent into central Ecuador begins at Bucay, and in 48 miles 
to Palmira the train climbs 9,651 feet, or about 1,000 feet less than 
2 vertical miles. For a short distance the route is in the zone called 
by Wolf, ““The always damp and green woods region of the Andine 
slopes.” This zone extends from the foot of the cordillera to the 
limit of arboreal vegetation, 9,840 feet, and is composed of a tropical 
vegetation in its lower parts, passing gradually to the subtropical 
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vegetation and finally to the Andine flora of the plateau. Alausi, 
8,500 feet, 88 miles from Duran, is well on the Andean plateau and 
in the ‘“‘Inter-Andean region of the Cereals.” The remaining 200 
miles of the trip to Quito (9,520 feet) is on this plateau between the 
two cordilleras and reaching, at Urbina, the highest elevation, 
11,841 feet. After the altitudes of from 9,840 and 11,152 feet are 
passed the “‘Andine region”’ of the Péramos come in with a vegeta- 
tion of little importance, except the grasses which furnish pasture to 
live stock of all kinds. These Péaramos go up to 15,088 feet, which 
is practically the limit of vegetation. Wolf gives the average height 
of the Andes as 11,480 feet, and the average height of the inhabited 
country as 8,200 feet. 

Eastern Ecuador resembles greatly the western region. It is, 
however, less mountainous. Lower down, where the great rivers are 
navigable, it forms one immense plain, interrupted now and then by 
gentle elevations of land. These great rivers and a boundless forest 
cover all this region, giving it a singular character which, while 
majestic, is at the same time gloomy and melancholy. For weeks and 
even months there is not a single day without rain. The open, 
grassy plains so characteristic of parts of Colombia and Venezuela 
are lacking here. All of eastern Ecuador falls in the vegetable zone 
of the Amazon Basin, which Humboldt distinguished with the name 
hylaea (covered by trees). 


The story of the Rio Napo and the little-known territory of the 
‘“Oriente” on the eastern slope of the Andes, now in dispute between 
Peru and Ecuador, has often been told. Early and more recent 
writers of Spanish-American events have given us the memorable 
facts of the expedition of Gonzalo Pizarro. His departure from 
Quito in 1541, his passing of the Cordillera Real, the hardships of his 
followers in the canyon of the Rio Coca, have all been chronicled. 
The building of the brigantine, the descent of the Rio Napo by the 
faithless Orellana, and the consequent discovery of the Amazon, are, 
indeed, remarkable achievements. 

Historically one could review volumes upon this interesting river 
and the country which bears its name. The voyage of the Fran- 
ciscan Lay Brothers, in 1637, and their return via the Napo with the 
Portuguese captain, Pedro Texeira, accomplished the first crossing 
of the continent from east to west in equatorial region. Wolf 
says in the eighteenth century the missionaries made innumerable 
journeys by this river, and also in the nineteenth century many 
celebrated travelers—Osculati in 1848, Orton in 1867—went down it 
in their journeys from Quito to the Amazon. 

Though these expeditions may have been many and the hardships 
of their travels recorded, little has been accomplished in the real 
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exploration of this country, with attendant mapping and _ study. 
Wolf in making his comparatively recent maps of Ecuador laments 
the little data which all these people have left in regard to the Napo, 
and says he is not able to give a moderately exact map of its course, 
much less of its largest tributaries. Here it is of interest to know that 
Hamilton A. Rice, of Boston, some few years back attempted to map 
this river, but lost his instruments through a canoe accident in the 
Napo. 

Some people have agreed that the Napo-Amazon route excels all 
others in interest for accomplishing the crossing of South America. 
It is the real equatorial route. In the approximate 170 miles from 
Quito to the Indian village of Napo, where a dugout canoe may be 
taken for the journey to Iquitos, the traveler goes but 1° south of 
the equator, while at both Quito and Baeza he is only about 16 miles 
south of the line. Although the whole transcontinental trip is 
extremely interesting, that part from Quito to Napo, which involves 
the mule ride of 46 miles over the crest of the eastern Cordillera and 
the 124-mile walk over the outlying spurs of the Andes, to the point 
of small canoe navigation on the Napo, is by far the most fascinat- 
ing and difficult to accomplish. 

With mules one is able to reach as far as Papallacta, an Indian 
village, about 46 miles—a two days’ trip—to the southeast of Quito, 
over the crest, on the eastern slope of the Cordillera Real and at the 
very top of the great upper Amazon forest. From this point one 
needs to take to his feet in order to reach the Napo. The first day of 
the journey from Quito to Tablon, 26 miles, is easily accomplished. 
The road crosses the Quitonian plateau amid the wild cherries and 
the myrtles which border the roads and trails as they cut through the 
cultivated patches of wheat and barley. The traveler sees distant 
groves of the faithful imported eucalyptus, passes between the 
countless mud-wall fences of the cattle haciendas, and follows 
sweeping, shallow valleys across the paramo. By night he reaches 
Tablon, a ranch house, the last to the east, and a thousand feet 
higher than Quito. 

The icy temperature of Tablon allows little sleep, and the traveler 
climbs out of his blankets on the following morning long before 
sunrise, seeking warmth through exercise, for the wood supply of 
this immediate region is nil, and the cosy camp fires of northern 
climes have to be foregone. It is well it is thus, for it would, indeed, 
be a misfortune to miss the advent of the sun and the picture which 
the mountains produce to the west. This view alone compensates — 
completely for any later hardships and dangers through which one 
must pass on the trip. 

The fertile valleys of Puembo and Chillo spread out below. Every- 
where are the pastures and the paramo which, perhaps, excel those 
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of Switzerland, for they are productive throughout the entire year. 
Now and then hanging on the slopes are the brighter green patches 
of tilled ground. The clouds float first in the great valleys and then 
retire to every tiny crevice, patiently waiting for the higher rays 
of the sun to make them disappear. 

Above these valleys in a semicircle of majestic grandeur stand 
nine of Ecuador’s mighty vlocanoes, towering skyward from 15,000 to 
20,000 feet. Here visible are Cayambi, Imbabura, Pichincha, 
Corazon, Iiniza, Ruminahui, Cotopaxi, Sincholagua, and Antisana. 
Six of these we saw with their lofty heights covered with eternal 
snow, while Imbabura, Pichincha, and Ruminahui have snow some 





MISTY DAWN IN A VALLEY CAMP EN ROUTE TO THE NAPO. 


months of the year. Orton saw them all dazzling in their brilliancy. 

EKeuador has 16 peaks upon which there is eternal snow; 6 of these 
mountains belong to the western cordillera, the remaining 10 to the 
eastern cordillera. The general average for the limit of perpetual 
snow for both cordilleras is given by Reiss and Stubel as 15,262 feet. 
This limit, of course, is locally modified by conditions. The volcano 
Pichincha, at the edge of the city of Quito, although 15,827 feet high, 
only has snow some months of the year, it is said. Of the peaks seen 
by us, 6 were in the eastern cordillera and 3 in the western. On the 
east 1s the active volcano Cotopaxi, the highest, 19,493 feet; then 
Cayambe, 19,155 feet; Antisana, 18,880 feet; Sincholagua, 16,361 
feet, with Imbabura and Ruminahui lower. On the west there is 
Iliniza, 17,400 feet; Corazon, 15,797 feet; and Pichincha, 15,827 feet 
on its highest peak. 
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If I should go to Ecuador again, and I hope I may, I would often 
ride the day to Tablon, so that in the morning I could see these 
peaks once more. 

From Tablon the ascent over the crest is very rapid. The trail 
sweeps up a grand ravine. At 12,000 feet a polylepis grove is 
reached. The gnarled and twisted forms remind us of the fight 





Photo by George F. Fisher. 


A BAMBOO TAMBO. 


These houses are made by the Indiansin a remarkably short space of time, usually 
but a few minutes being required to construct such a water-tight home. 
these trees have against the wind and the elements here. Then for 
several hours the ascent continues over the monotonous paramo, 
climbing steadily until 15,000 feet is reached. 

After the rider braves the crest of Guamani, with its 3 miles alti- 
tude, and sticks the saddle against the terrible force of the always 
prevalent wind, he literally slides down the eastern slope during the 
day to Papallacta, a distance of 20 miles from Tablon. This wind 
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howls from the east, and striking this great dike, the Andes, throws 
down its heavy moisture in daily torrents, until there is no “dry 
season,’ and the rains come all the year. The natives call it summer 
when the sun shines for a spell, and then the winter returns when 
after moments the rain begins again. 

The descent is rapid. So numerous are the quagmires on the 
shelves of the ridges and valleys, that.one is bewildered which way to 
turn for fear of becoming mired. It is impossible to ride in many 
places; it is necessary to jump from hummock to hummock in the 
bogs, pulling the tired mules along while the animals are much of the 





RUBBER GATHERER’S_HOME ON THE UPPER AMAZON RIVER. 


The rubberindustry is the greatest factor in the export trade of the Amazon Basin. About one-half 
of the world’s supply is obtained from the States of Ceara, Manaos, and Para, but the eastern slope 
of the Andesin Ecuador and Peru are sending immense quantities of rabber down the numerous 
rivers like the Napo. 
time in mud to the cinch. At last in the downward journey the path 
ends in what can be ridiculously compared to a flight of steps. These 
lead to Papallacta, the gateway of the “Oriente.” In reality these 
steps are a corduroy road inclined at a sharp angle. Mounted and 
intrepidly the traveler starts down, thinking he ean ride almost 
anything by this time, but he soon finds the logs as slippery as only 
slimy poles can become, so he wisely dismounts to save him a tumble. 
Then, too, a little brook now courses into the rut, finding its way to 
to the east, and ultimately to the Amazon. It has a long way to go, 
but it goes about the task with energy, jumping from pole to pole 
in tiny cataracts. The mule has seen this trail before, so prudently 
sits down on his haunches and begins his two-hour slide. Both mule 
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and man pick their own way. After many a weary step and slip 
Papallacta appears. 

This town, like Tablon, is a thousand feet higher than Quito (9,520 
feet), and yet because it lies on the eastern side of the divide is amid 
tropical vegetation. Right close to the village there is forest. Even 
at this elevation orchids exist, hiding in the tops’ of the stunted 
trees. Thirty mud-walled and grass-covered huts are in the place. 
The Indians are splendid men here. They are great broad-shouldered 
fellows who carry cargo into the Napo country and seem built espe- 
cially for the terrible trail. 

The journey from Papallacta to Napo took us seven days. One 
day, however, we were on the trail only a few hours. The distance, 
124 miles, is not great, but the difficulties encountered in going over 
it are many, and the going ranks well with the hardest of tropical 
jungle trails. Yet, every step affords so much of interest that one 
must not be deterred from attempting the trip by the story of the 
difficulties encountered, if one really has a desire to see this historic, 
though little known region. 

I have said before that it is purely a foot proposition. Orton has 
commented over this walk as follows: 

It was performed on foot, for the road is a trail. But the untraveled reader can have 
little idea of a trail in a tropical forest: Fording bridgeless rivers, wading through 
interminable bogs, fens, marshes, quagmires, and swamps, and cutting one’s way 
through dense vegetation, must be done to be understood. 

There is the mud, knee and hip deep in many places, and for 
stretches of miles, both up and down grade; there are slippery, knife- 
like divides to be crossed; there is the always present moisture which 
instantly saturates the clothing and falls as rain from the ever over- 
head and arching bamboo; there are rivers to be forded which know 
no law of steady flow, and, perhaps, they must be crossed in flood time. 
Remember that besides all these things there is rarely a day without 
hard tropical rain, that here the “dry season” is a myth and name, 
and means merely that the showers are not so severe or so long as in 
the so-called “rainy season.’ To these you can add some few snake 
and insect pests, the million snags, roots, and rocks at your feet to 
bruise you, for the wearing of boots in this trail is impossible, and you 
resort to rawhide moccasins or fiber slippers, the so-called alpar- 
gatas, in order to pull your feet the more easily out of the mud. 

Six months of the year, during the time of the harder rain, from 
April to November, this trail is impassable even to the Indian who 
here knows nothing but this mud. During these months Quito hears 
but little of the ‘‘Oriente,”’ for there is no traffic on the trail. 

Three of us, together with our train of 42 Indians, started on this 
hike. There were several boys in the party, and half a dozen squaws. 
The men all carried loads of our cargo, of at least 75 pounds apiece, 
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besides their own bundle of provisions, and many of them took 
heavier loads. Some of our Indians went into the jungle packing 
150 pounds of our outfit. A part of our supplies had already pre- 
ceded us. 

It was the 12th of January when we plunged on foot into the forest 
from Papallacta. It was a day of ups and downs in a northeasterly 
direction for 20 miles until, in the evening, we reached a little house 
called Alejandria. At noon we ate a few boiled potatoes, and tried 
pinol, a native food made out of barley flour, brown sugar, and some 
spices to make it go down. This we ate like the natives by mixing 
it in a gourd with a little water. The upper trail was not bad, but 
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MAIL CARRIERS IN THE NAPO TERRITORY. 


Napo Indians starting from Archidona for Quito with the mail. The palm leaf coverings for the 
baskets render them waterproof. 
the late afternoon foretold that on the morrow we should be going 
through mud of questionable depth. At night the tent was up in a 
hurry, a fire let us have a slice of Chicago ham, and this with a bowl 
of Erbwurst pea soup and a drink of tea finished the meal. Three 
beastly tired men laid down to sleep. 

The second day was the hardest of all the trip. The path went up 
steep mountains and down great ravines. We were crossing the 
outspurs of the Eastern Cordillera. The whole trail was a sea of 
mud, and we sank at nearly every step almost to our knees. We 
threw off our boots because we could not pull our feet out of the mud, 
and went the day in our woolen socks. Again at noon we ate 
ravenously of the pinol, sweet chocolate, and army hard tack. Des- 
pite the terrible going we made 16 miles, and reached Baeza. As there 
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was a clearing here, the tent went up quickly, and the Indians sought 
the shelter of the two houses, for the rains were on when we arrived. 

We are told that Baeza was formerly a place of much importance 
and rated as a city in early conquest days. ‘To-day there are just 
two Indian huts and a little abandoned mission church in this 
ancient city. All the hopes of the good Don Egidio Ramirez Davalos, 
who in 1552 brought many Spaniards into the ‘Oriente,’ reduced 
the savages, and founded the city of Baeza, were built for naught. 

The decline of Baeza, and other settlements in these parts, made 
at that time, is given by Villavicencio as due to the fame of the 
riches of Macas and Sevilla de Oro, two settlements to the south, 
which took numbers of the settlers away; to a general plague in 
1589, and to the uprisings of the Jivaros Indians 10 years later. 
All these things made the few remaining Spaniards quit the settle- 
ments and seek the safety of Quito and the plateau. 

Here in all its isolation and neglect, 82 miles from Quito, is Baeza, 
all that remains of the once brilliant enterprise of Davalos. The 
church, a crude affair, is fashioned from hewn boards, worked by 
the Indians under the padres’ direction. Many of these boards are 
from the Nogal or Andean walnut, a beautiful tree resembling closely 
our black walnut, which grows about here in great abundance. This 
church sets in a grove of these trees, surrounded by a deep moat, 
devised to drain the little clearing from the ever falling rain at this 
point of the dampest in the humid zone of the upper Andes, and it 
can almost be said that, ‘Aqui Ilueve trece meses en el ano” (it 
rains here 13 months in the year). 

In reaching Baeza we had come down nearly a vertical mile. The 
forest, dense all the way from Papallacta, now became impenetrable 
save for the trail, badly cut. This forest stretched away to the 
Atlantic on the gentle plain which lay before us. Every tree seemed 
to be the battle ground of fighting plant parasites, the lower of myriad 
orchids, and the support of graceful epiphytous climbers which create 
weird and fantastic forms as they send down their tender, soft-nosed 
air roots to seek the ground beneath. Trees are not the giants we 
know them, straight and clean, but hanging baskets for nature to 
build what she will, here unmolested save for the rarely occasional 
intrusion of the Indian’s machete. 

The trail turns south from Baeza. Instead of going parallel with 
the rivers and ridges, we were now to cross them. This, the third day 
on foot, was one ceaseless climbing of steep ascent and slipping down 
dangerous grades to cross innumerable rivers. Bamboo arched over 
the trail, and to us, of 6 feet of height, the necessary bending to walk along 
was, indeed, painful. Estimation says we made 18 miles. When we 
camped at night we could hear the roar of the treacherous Rio Cosango. 

In the morning (the fourth day on foot) we started up the left bank 
of the Rio Cosango. It is terribly rapid. He who goes to the 
‘‘Oriente’’ hears, in Quito, much of this river. It is a cruel river, 
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the by word for danger among both Indian’and white who have trav- 
eled here. Its bed is strewn with massive bowlders; its roar echoes in 
the solitude of the boundless forest; its width is a variable factor 
according to the rains and the melting of the glaciers near its source. 
We found it about 75 feet wide and fortunately very low, but the 
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WIRE BRIDGE OVER RIO BERMEJO, NEAR BAEZA, “ORIENTE” OF 
ECUADOR. 


Located about 90 miles east of Quito. The bridge is made by stretching wire cables 
over which wire fencing is laid and boards woven into the meshes of the fence. 
Wire fencing is also put up on the sides. Standing on the bridge are Messrs. Pound 
and Kennedy. Crossing a bridge of this kind is almost as hazardous as fording 
the stream beneath it. 


rocks and trees scattered at its shores told us it grows to be a roaring 
torrent with a width of at least 300 feet. 

We crossed easily with the low water, after two hours of travel, and 
the greatest danger of our walk was over, for a storm in the high- 
lands might keep us waiting on its banks for days and perhaps weeks. 

Fortunately for us the governor at Archidona had sent some 
Indians to cut out the trail on the right bank of the Cosango; so we 
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were able to make 20 miles on this fourth day. In the afternoon we 
crossed our last high ridge, that of Guacamayo, in a driving rain. 
Just at dusk we got over the camp for a night of rain on the narrow 
ridge of Urea Siqui. We had scarcely room to pitch the tent. The 
Indians all huddled in two small tambos which were here. 

We were unable to have a fire much of the time because of the rains 
and the dampness of the wood. At this time we did not know of: 
‘sindicaspi,” the wood which burns when fresh cut and green, for 
we were traveling with highland Indians, who only know how to 
make fires from péramo straw. 

In our now mechanical pushing through the mud we crossed 
innumerable rivers, and their names to me, as to others, are legend. 
Attempts have been made to bridge some of the most dangerous 
streams, but since wire cables were first strung they have rusted to 
mere threads, and the Indians, with their loads, were intelligent 
enough to ford when the water permitted. With deep water we 
would stretch our rope across and go hand over hand to the other 
side. 

Even though now the grade was becoming gentle we had so many 
rivers to cross that we could only make 14 miles on the fifth day. I 
still stuck to the moccasins, for the mud was deep in the trail proper, 
although by going at the edges we could keep out of a great deal of it. 
We camped on the flood plains of a rushing river, a tributary of the 
Jundache. This night just as the tent was up we were caught in a 
terrible storm, a storm such as is possible only when the trade winds 
strike the Andes and throw down their heavy burden. The lightning 
came in quick, appalling flashes. The Indians were so busy crossing 
themselves, as the padres had told them to do, that they had no 
time for the erection of their bamboo tambos. We took the squaws 
into the tent and the men stole in, so that the little shelter, bulging 
with its occupants, gave us scarcely room enough to stretch our beds. 
The storm did not abate until early morning, yet we dozed a bit 
between the times a nodding Indian would fall over on our out- 
stretched legs. The simple mountain folk pressed in on us continu- 
ally for the shelter of the tent and for the strengthening influence of 
our company, for they were very frightened and liked to see the white 
men who paid little attention to the blinding lightning. 

Again we took up the march in the morning, the sixth day, if 
pulling one’s feet through this mud can be called marching. We 
were coming out upon that great plain of the upper Amazon, and the 
going was easy, with the down grade, compared to what we had 
experienced. It was very warm now. The vegetation was most 
marvelous. The finest forest between the Andes and the Atlantic is 
said to be here. The bamboo comes in with its giant species and the 
palms reach their best development. We were tired and did not 
appreciate the wonderful tropical country through which we were 
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traveling. One must read, reflect, and admire Spruce and other writ- 
ers to understand what it all means, for they have spent days upon 
this slope against our hours. We made 14 miles, again camping in a 
little clearing in the trail. 

On the seventh day we completed the last stage of our walk to the 
Napo. The distance was but 22 miles. We covered the first 5 miles 
to Archidona in short time, arriving at the plaza quite early, and after 
a brief stop proceeded to the end of our destination to the Napo, 17 
miles farther. This town is situated 1,450 feet above the sea level. 





Photo by George F. Fisher. 


PACK TRAIN OF INDIANS CROSSING THE RIO COSANGO. 
The Cosango River is considered the most dangerous in the ‘‘Oriente”’ section of 
Ecuador. Even when it can be forded, great care must be taken to avoid the rocks 


and rapidsin the way. The Indian guides and porters are always glad when safely 
across it. 


The Rio Napo at this point, according to Orton, has a 6 mile an 
hour current. or the first 40 miles fully 30 rapids make it extremely 
dangerous. The river does not flow less than 4 miles an hour at any 
point to the Maranon. The distance from Napo to the mouth of the 
river in a straight line is about 366 miles. The distance by the river 
to Iquitos is probably close to 600 miles. Three weeks are usually 
necessary to make the trip from Napo to Iquitos, and the return at 
least three times as long. On the upper Napo dugout canoes are the 
usual craft for travel, but they are very scarce and quite difficult to 
obtain. However, once the traveler is fortunate enough to annex 
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such a boat to his outfit he can enjoy the novel experience, not without 
its attendant hardships, of floating down the river for several hundred 
miles until he comes upon the more open waters, where larger and 
steadier boats are used. While the current in the down trip helped 
greatly it is a tremendous disadvantage in coming up. The canoes 
are poled all the way upstream, and a distance of 10 miles is a good 
day’s work. Traders from the upper country take the trip regularly 
when the Peruvians will allow them to come. On the return trip 
they patiently smoke their cigarettes, allowing their Indians to push 
the heavy dugout canoes along the muddy shore. From Iquitos 
ocean-going boats ply regularly direct to Liverpool and New York. 





Photo by E. H. Pound. 
TYPICAL CANOES ON THE NAPO RIVER. 


In such canoes the passage down the river is made, until the upper limit of steam navi- 
gation is reached. Many travelers having safely passed the difficulties on the 
mountains have lost their valuables and not a few their lives, by carelessly sup- 
posing the danger to be over when the canoe voyage began. 


The distance from Iquitos to Para, Brazil, at the mouth of the Ama- 
zon, is usually estimated at 2,300 miles. 

Thus we had covered in our week of walking 124 miles. We had 
crossed the eastern slope of those majestic Andes; we had come 
down from an altitude of more than 12,000 to that of 1,450 feet. 
From the really temperate climate of the Quitonian Plateau and the 
windy mountainous passes we had come into the tropical heat and 
vapors of equatorial South America. We still had the rain and the 
mud with us, but we were now well out upon that great plain, the 
basin of the Amazon. Despite these hardships the fascination and 
adventure of the experience make it worth the while and I would 
doubtless go again if opportunity afforded. 
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F the thousands of people who inhabit Lima, or of the many 
who, in the winter months, take a run up to Chosica, on 
the Oroya Railway, there is, probably not one in a hundred 
who knows anything of Cajamarquilla. I was about to 

leave the capital of Peru without dreaming that, within a stone’s 
throw, there were slumbering the ruins of a prehistoric civilization 
that had not yet passed away when Pizarro laid the foundation of 
the City of the Sovereigns. 

The sacred city of Pachacamac is known to, and mentioned by 
every traveler who includes Lima within the limits of his itinerary. 
It has been visited and described from the days of the Conquistadores 
with more or less accuracy, until Dr. Max UHLE made a special 
study of it and published his monumental work. If these ruins of 
the Lurin Valley are world famous, it is not thus with those of the 
Valley of the Rimac, and if Pachacamac is known to all, solitary 
Cajamarquilla is buried in an obscurity as deep as the sand that 
covers it, while few, very few, authors even make mention of it. 

I said that I was about to leave Lima. It was the eve of my 
departure when I learned from Professor SAvILLE, of New York, the 
well-known Ecuadorian explorer, that he had visited the ruins that 
very day. How I wished that I could have accompanied him! I 
concluded that regrets were useless, and I was about to relinquish all 
hope of ever seeing the old Peruvian city, when I learned that the 
departure from Callao of the Ucayali had been postponed for a day. 
Communicating this fact to Doctor SAvILLE, he most graciously 
volunteered to accompany me on the morrow. It was an oppor- 
tunity I readily grasped. 

Thus it happened that we met by appointment at the Lima station 
of the Oroya Railroad at 8.30 on a morning early in July. Gray 
clouds, as usually, hung heavily over the city when we boarded the 
train, which soon pulled out of the station, to begin the steep journey 
up the Andean slopes. A little way outside of Lima the sun was 
shining in a cloudless sky, scattering its rays through an atmosphere 
as transparent as any you could wish to see in Castile or Aragon. 
Here and there on the route the adobe ruins of Pre-Inca civilization 
might be observed, for the Rimac Valley is richer in such ruins than 
_ any other part of the coast. 
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The morning was bright and exhilarating when we arrived at 
Santa Clara railway station. Leaving Mrs. SAVILLE to proceed to 
Chosica, the professor, his young son, and myself alighted. A little 
mule car, run on tracks, awaited us. It might accommodate about 
9 persons. We sprang to the seats, the driver whipped up his mules, 
and off we were on the long, sandy, road between fields of sugar cane. 
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MAP OF LIMA, PERU, SHOWING THE LOCATION OF THE RUINS,“ABOUT 23 MILES 
DISTANT. 

Poor mules, cut and bleeding, how we pitied them! But in those 

countries animals are handled without mercy. 

A run of a couple of miles or more, passing on the way the little 
train that is used to haul the cane, or carry the laborers, we arrived 
near the dwelling of the hacienda, now leased, I understand, by 
Chinese. Some distance from the house we alighted, to continue the 
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journey on foot in the direction of the mountains. For a while we 
had a good, though dusty road, but the greater part of the journey 
had to be made through sandy plains, which did not improve our 
personal appearance, so that we presented a picture of dust and 
wretchedness on our return to the hotel Maury in Lima. Our way 
was now and then obstructed by adobe walls, or by the canals used 
for irrigation, and over these we had to climb or jump. It was not 
long before we caught sight of the ruins, solitary and abandoned. 
With the exception of a herd of cattle and the mounted herdsmen, 
besides an occasional buzzard or vulture, no living being was in 
sight. 





Photo by Randolph Saville. 
RUINS OF CAJAMARQUILLA, PERU. 


Cajamarquilla lies about 23 miles from Lima, as you ascend the 
Valley of the Rimac, but in a side valley, in a plain among the spurs 
of the Andes. The valley is watered by a canal, dug, probably, at a 
period antedating the advent of the Spaniards. In the vicinity are 
several haciendas, such as Huachipa and La Niverea, and an occa- 
sional ‘‘tambo,” or rural inn, where, if you care to, some kind of 
refreshment may be had. These, however, are hardly visible from 
the ruins, near which one solitary hut is to be seen. Years ago, 
when SQuieER visited the place, the ruins were the haunt of robbers 
that gave no little trouble to the Peruvian authorities, but the rail- 
road has driven them out of business, and it is now quite safe to visit 
Cajamarquilla. In fact, the thought of robbers was not connected in 
my mind with Cajarmarquilla, until I read SquiErR’s work. 

During our brief stay among the ruins’ it was impossible to make 
anything like measurements, except with the eye, but as far as the 
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vision extended towards the mountain, we saw nothing but ruins 
which stretched to a great distance to right and left. Toward 
the river they seemed to melt away into the plain. SQUIER says 
that they cover an area of nearly a square league, and MIDDENDORF 
estimates their extent at 4 square kilometers.!. From my observa- 
tions, the ruins consist of houses built of immense adobe blocks, closely 
adjoining each other, here and there separated by streets. Some of 
the houses consist of severalapartments. Admission is gained through 
a low doorway, but nowhere is there a sign of a window. As in 
Pompeii, the roofs, whatever may have been the material of their 
construction, have long since fallen in. Outside the buildings, the soil 
has risen to a great height, sometimes nearly to the top of the wall, 
but inside the walls the depth gives an idea of the original height of 
perhaps 10 feet or more. Toward the mountain, a large portion of 
the city is almost completely buried in the sand, which in the course 
of ages has come drifting down from the hills. There are within the 
city a few elevations or small hills, which may have been occupied 
by temples or forts. Pits are everywhere within and without the 
houses, with a width of from 2 to 4 and a depth ranging from 6 to 
20 feet or more. Human remains in the shape of skulls and bones 
are found within the pits or scattered over the ground, together with 
bits of pottery and other articles, such as corncobs, which were prob- 
ably interred with the dead. Some of these pits are said to have 
served the purposes of storehouses or granaries, while others were 
certainly graves. The inhabitants of the city buried their dead 
within or in the immediate vicinity of their houses, although the mass 
of the people must have used the necropolis, some distance away 
from the residences. Many of these pits, excavated in the hard soil, 
are in the form of a-jar or urn, while others are square. 

SqureR thus describes the ruins as he saw them: 

These consist of three great groups of buildings on and around the central mass, 
with streets passing between them. It would be impossible to describe this com- 
plicated maze of massive adobe walls, most of them still standing, albeit much shat- 
tered by earthquakes, or to convey an idea of the pyramidal edifices, rising stage on 
stage, with terraces and broad flights of steps leading to their summits. 

He adds that the history of the place has been lost to tradition.’ 

As standing on an eminence, surrounded by the ruins, with the 
silence of death upon you, you look down upon what was once a city, 
capable of containing a population of ten or twelve thousand, you 
wonder what people dwelt there. The accumulation of soil and the 
fact that a large part of the city is buried would indicate remote 
antiquity, and a possible destruction of the place long before the 








1 Peru: E. W. MippENporr, vol. 2, p. 74; Berlin, 1894. 
? Peru: Incidents of Travel and Exploration in the Land of the Incas, p. 91. New 
Work, “1877. 
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advent of the Europeans, were it not for what EsTere tellsus. Mic- 
UEL EsTETE accompanied HERNANDO PizaRRo from Caxamarca to 
Pachacamac, at the time when ATAHUALPA’s people were scouring 
the country to collect sufficient gold for the ransom of their unfor- 
tunate chief. He gives us the itinerary of HERNANDO day by day 
until the return to Caxamarca.t Wherever he goes he finds the 
country thickly populated with towns and villages, surrounded by 
cultivated fields of maize and orchards, with flocks of a kind of sheep. 
He judges that Pachacamac is of considerable antiquity, and he finds 
within it a certain number of ruins. No mention is made of Caja- 
marquilla, yet it is probable that his journey led him through the 
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STREET IN CAJAMARQUILLA, PERU. 


Valley of the Rimac, and MARKHAM even supposes that he passed 
over the present site of Lima. 

According to MippENDoRF, who infers his statement from ESTETE’s 
narrative, the valley was at that time thickly populated, having 
besides many smaller places three large towns, Huadea, now Hua- 
tica, Armatambo, and Cajamarquilla. Huadca, he says, was the 
principal town of the district. Its ruins still exist between Lima and 
the village of Magdalena, but they seem to be even less known than 
those of Cajamarquilla. . 

The valley, together with the entire coast, was overrun and con- 
quered by the Incas, a century or more before the arrival of the 





‘The narrative of the journey made by Capt. HERNANDO Pizarro, by order of 
the governor, his brother, from the city of Caxeamalea to Parcama (Pachacamac) and 
thence to Xauxa.—MarxkuHam’s translation in the Hakluyt series. 
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Spaniards, about the time that these lords of the Peruvian uplands 
imposed their rule on the Grand Chimu farther north and on Pacha- 
camac. Though there is little or nothing to indicate an Inca occupa- 
tion at Cajamarquilla, it is quite likely that after the conquest its 
population more or less mingled with the conquerors. To judge 
from the names of places in the conquered districts, the victors 
imposed their language, no doubt gradually supplanting the original 
tongue of the valleys and coastlands. Caxamarca is a Quechua 
name, meaning ‘‘rock city.” Caxamarquilla is the Spanish diminu- 
tive of Caxamarca. The city in the Rimac Valley was thus called 
Little Caxamarca, to distinguish it, no doubt, from that other Caxa- 
marca to the north, so intimately connected with the sad history of 
Atahuallpa. 

Among old writers who have treated of the coast people that 
preceded the Incas, Don Francisco pg AvILA, priest in the principal 
village of the Province of Huarochiri, may be profitably consulted. 
His work was translated and published by Sir CLemEenT MarxHaM, 
in the forty-eighth volume of the Hakluyt series. 

Unfortunately, Cajamarquilla furnishes little data to the arche- 
ologist. It contains no inscriptions, no works of art, and its pits 
have been opened and searched, probably by treasure hunters, who 
have long since carried off any objects of value they may have 
contained. 

Yet the ruins are of the greatest interest for the beauty of their 
situation, their general plan, and their adobe architecture. Caja- 
marquilla must rank as one of the finest remains of that mysterious 
pre-Inca civilization which existed on the coast between the Pacific 
Ocean and the mighty Andean ranges. Unlike the massive ruins on 
Lake Titicaca, or the oft-mentioned Pachacamac, it has attracted 
little attention on the part either of tourist or scientist, and its 
history does not exist. Yet a careful study of its houses, with their 
apartments, of its streets, and of its burial places may, I think, 
throw some light on the mode of life of the primitive people that 
once dwelt within it. The ethnologist may also find some material 
in the skulls that lie scattered throughout the ruined city, or buried 
in its pits. 

If science, hovering over the crumbling ruins of this city of the 
dead, seeks in vain for a spot upon which to rest, the imagination has 
free scope. You picture to yourself an early race, whose origin is lost, 
dwelling in the valley where the oracle of Rimac had its seat, allied, 
perhaps, to those who, in the Lurin valley, pay their homage to 
Pachacamac. Here men live, and hope, and love, and die, as they 
always have done, generation succeeding generation in the adobe 
dwellings over which centuries have passed. Again you hear the 
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voices, long since hushed, as they rise and swell in jubilation to cele- 
brate some religious festival, or float away in melancholy notes of 
mourning, as a loved one is deposited in the earth. In your imagina- 
tion Cajamarquilla lives again. 

While I write, I have lying on my table the skull of an infant I 
picked up in one of the pits of the old city. What a fertile field for 
speculation it offers! Wreathed in the smiles and tears of a mother 
who long ago has followed the little one to the tomb, it carries you 
back to an antiquity as remote as you can reasonably make it. 
Conjectures as to the race to which it may have belonged we leave 
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CEMETERY OF NIEVERIA NEAR CAJAMARQUILLA, PERU. 


to the ethnologist, while the poet and the romancist may feast upon 
its possibilities. 

Then, as the scene shifts, we behold the victorious Inca host, follow- 
ing the conquering banner of Tupac-Yupanquid, ‘‘rich in all virtues,” 
as fresh from their conquests in Chimu, they swoop down the valley 
to impose their yoke upon a people, contemporary, perhaps, in 
civilization with the great builders of Tiahuanaco. Hence, they pass 
on to Pachacamac, and farther to the south, carrying their victorious 
arms to the far-off lands of the Arucanian. 

Again time passes, and another army, drunken with victory, comes 
to bring terror to the cities on the Rimac. This time, men of an 
unknown race from beyond the seas, bearded men with bronzed faces 
and furrowed brows, who fight with thunder and lightning and ride 
strange animals, are coming down the valley. The empire over 
which once the great Tupac-Yupanqui reigned is doomed. His 
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successor has fallen, and in vain will the last of the Incas make a 
heroic stand. It is impossible to set back the clock of time. Not 
far from Cajamarquilla the conqueror will establish a new city in 
which for centuries a vice royalty will shine, even more brilliantly 
than in the land of the Aztecs, until the people will arise in their might, 
and Atahualpa will be avenged. 

As you wander through the Rimac Valley and contemplate its 
vast solitudes and crumbling ruins, you ask yourself, What has 
become of the population? Alas, what has become of the Indian 
population of the West Indies, and where are our Indians of the 
United States? They have melted away before Caucasian civiliza- 
tion. The advent of the Spaniards was the death knell of the old 
cities of the Rimac Valley. A large number of the people, no doubt, 
‘etreated to the mountains to swell the numbers of those who were 
engaged in their death struggle for freedom. Others probably were 
distributed among the ‘‘encomiendas”’ and ‘“‘repartimientos,” to labor 
for their masters, while others mingled their blood with that of the 
newcomers, and their descendants are probably walking the streets 
of Lima to-day, or you may see them any morning at the Pampa de 
Lara, with their multicolored mantles and broad sombreros, as they 
exchange their produce for the gold and silver of modern Peru. 

Some day a patient explorer and archeologist may pitch his tents 
among the ruins of Cajamarquilla to study them in detail and force 
them to reveal some of their secrets. At least he may give us a plan 
of the city, and reconstruct it, drawing some order from its confusion, 
and casting a little light on the life of the Rimac Valley before the 
Spaniard came to extinguish it. 

For the present, Cajamarquilla is a mystery. It has neither his- 
tory nor tradition; no legends cluster around it; its existence is 
ignored; even archeologists appear to neglect it. It is, in very 
truth, a dead city of the desert. 
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F the two methods of organizing higher education, viz, the 
separate independent faculties and the central university, 
Salvador has tried both. 

In the first organization of the professional schools under 
the Republic there was founded a national university. About two 
decades ago the university was officially disintegrated into inde- 
pendent faculties. After a trial of several years this organization 
was considered inexpedient and the national university with its 
rector and council was reestablished. At that time the university 
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FRONT FACADE OF THE PROPOSED MEDICAL COLLEGE BUILDING. 
Sixty thousand dollar; gold has been appropriated by the Congress of Salvador for this edifice 
which will house the departments of medicine, pharmacy, and dentistry. 

contained three faculties, law, medicine, and engineering. Recently 
the last named has been discontinued, and the National University 
as 1t exists to-day comprises only the two faculties of law and medi- 
cine; the former including jurisprudence and social science, the latter 
medicine, pharmacy, dentistry, and obstetrics. 

At present the university has only one building, but much of the 
work of the medical school is done at the famous Rosales Hospital, 
where are laboratories of bacteriology, histology, and pathology. 
The anatomical laboratory, constructed in 1910, is a separate building 
situated in the rear of the hospital. The university is a dignified 
building, situated in the center of the city, at the corner of the monu- 
mental Plaza de Annas, facing the western facade of the cathedral, 
while across the street to the north stands the new and imposing 
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national capitol. The university has long occupied the present site, 
although the building itself is not old, and is constructed of wood, 
the material considered at the time of its erection as best adapted to 
the climate and meteorologic conditions of the country. Thestructure 
‘is 2 stories in height and built around an open patio planted with 
tropical trees and shrubs. A porch, also 2 stories in height, encircles 
the patio, but the lower portion is now almost wholly inclosed to 
provide additional laboratories and classrooms. With the exception 
of the rector’s and secretary’s offices, on the second floor at the corner 
facing the plaza, and the long and narrow salon de actos, also on the 
second floor and facing the national palace, the entire building is 
devoted to classrooms, laboratories, and the university library. In 





NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE IN THE CAPITAL CITY, SAN SALVADOR. 


addition to the general library there are special libraries in the 
laboratories at the hospital. The chemical laboratory is being 
remodeled and a large amount of new apparatus just received is in 
process of installation. 

The Rosales Hospital, located on the western outskirts of the city, 
is an institution in which Salvadorians take a well-merited pride. 
It is undoubtedly the best institution of its kind in the Central 
American Republics. Dr. José Rosales bequeathed a sum of almost 
$1,000,000 for the erection of a thoroughly modern hospital and the 
building, which was completed and dedicated in 1902, fulfills all the 
conditions of the generous bequest. It is beyond the scope of this 
article to give even a cursory description of the hospital. It is men- 
tioned simply because of its intimate organic connection with the fac- 
ulty of medicine. Not only is all the clinical instruction of the faculty 
given here, but the special laboratories of the school are located 
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in one wing of the vast hospital building and serve at the same time 
for research, experimentation, and instruction. The present close 
union of the hospital and the medical school in the laboratories has 
led the Government to select for the new medical college building 
a site in immediate proximity to the hospital. In a recent session 
congress appropriated $60,000 gold for the erection of an appropriate 
edifice for the faculty of medicine, pharmacy, and dentistry. Work 
has already begun, and in 
a short time Salvador will 
have a building in every 
way modern and suitable 
for training in these pro- 
fessions. The structure 
will be of reenforced con- 
crete, 2 stories in height, 
and amply large for the 
needs of the country for 
years to come. 

When the medical fac- 
ulty remove to the new 
location the old building 
of the university will be 
almost exclusively de- 
voted to the school of 
jurisprudence, and to the 
administrative offices. 
Salvador, as many other 
Central and South Ameri- 
can nations, is endeavor- 
ing to reduce the number 
of law students, and turn 
LABQRATORY. IN| THE NATIONAL AGRICUI. its young men to scien- 

tifie and industrial pur- 
suits. The number of law students is proportionately too great 
for the population. and in order to discourage further matricula- 
tion the course of study has been increased from 7 to 8 years. With 
7 years, Salvador was already in excess of most countries. The 
usual duration of law studies in South and Central America 
is 6 years and in some but 5. A further check on all profes- 
sional careers in Salvador has been instituted in stiffening the 
examinations in the secondary schools through which all candi- 
dates for the university must pass. As proof that the increased 
severity in these examinations is an accomplished fact it may be 
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stated that only 1 in 6 passed the examination at the close of the 
last scholastic year. 

As noted above the Polytechnic Faculty was recently discontin- 
ued. It was not that the Government was unappreciative of the 
value of scientific study for Salvadorian youth, but considering the 
great cost of equipping properly an engineering school of high order 
and the expense of furnishing competent instructors it seemed the 
part of wisdom for the State to provide thorough elementary courses 
in science, and for the present to rely on foreign engineering schools 
for the instruction of the few men who desired to pursue a complete 
course in this profession. Following this policy the Government 
re-formed the military school, making its preprofessional course dis- 














PROPOSED NORMAL SCHOOL FOR OMEN. 


The site for this new building has already been selected, plans approved, and the building is to begin 
tinctly scientific, and founded in the national high school of San 
Salvador preliminary courses in arts and crafts. At the same time 
it obtained from the French Government the privilege of sending 
a certain number of graduates from this course to the school of arts 
and crafts at Oixles-Bains. The principal of the national high 
school, himself a Frenchman, long resident in Salvador, is a man of 
special scientific training, who will make of this elementary scien- 
tific course all that the equipment and circumstance will permit, 
while the expenses of maintaining scholars abroad will be much less 
than the equipment and maintenance of a special school of this 
character. 

The other substitute for the engineering faculty, the military 
school, is worthy of all commendation. Although modest in appear- 
ance and equipment, its work is good and its spirit admirable. 
Modeled after the military academy of Chile, its director, a captain 
of the Chilean army, it reflects creditably the methods and spirit of the 
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parent institution. It is at the same time a section of a scientific 
high school and a military college. Following the secondary studies 
of three years, during which the boys are under strict military 
discipline and learn the rudiments of the military profession, comes 
a strictly professional course of one year. Boys who do not elect 
to enter the army can drop out at the end of any year or at the end 
of the general course and continue their studies for the liberal profes- 
sion without loss of time. Of the 90 students that are this year in 
attendance, part are scholars maintained by the Government in 
consideration of a contract in which they agree to serve in the army 
as many years as they pass in the school or reimburse the national 
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PROPOSED NORMAL SCHOOL FOR MEN. 


treasury for the instruction and pension received. Another part 
are paying students, but they as well as the others must board and 
lodge in the school and be subject to the same military discipline. 
Too much praise can not be given the present secretary for educa- 
tion, Senor Baron, for his untiring work in behalf of public instruction. 
During his incumbency the number of primary schools has been 
greatly increased, and it is his purpose to extend the privileges of 
elementary schooling to the remotest sections of the Republic. He 
has also reformed the plan of studies and the method of selecting 
teachers. In the effort to improve the quality of instruction and 
secure properly fitted teachers for the lower schools, he has taken 
particular interest in the matter of normal schools. Up to the present 
time the normal school for girls at the capital has been the only 
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institution of its kind in the country. Even its enrollment has been 
insufficient, only 57 in the three years in the strictly normal 
section, and the equipment has been totally madequate. The 
school is conducted in rented buildings which in spite of remodelling 
could not be made appropriate for school purposes. The practice 
school is too large in proportion to the normal, and the administration 
is hampered by the presence of the boarding and lodging department, 
open not only to normal students but also to girls of the lower 
grades. Senor Baron pressed upon Congress the necessity of foster- 
ing primary education by the better preparation of teachers and 
secured an adequate appropriation for the construction of a suitable 
building for the normal school. The site has been selected, plans 
approved, and building is to begin at once. By the time the lease 
on the present inconvenient quarters has expired the school will 
be able to move into a modern structure built to meet the needs of 
modern education. 

The movement in behalf of normal schools is not to stop there. 
The primary schools need men teachers as well as women. Until now 
no agencies have existed in Salvador for the preparation of boys 
for this profession. Plans have been made for founding a normal 
school for boys, since coeducation, except in the primary grades, 
js not the custom in the country. This school will not be established 
until a suitable building can be erected, but a site has been secured 
and the project of the new school is already well under way. With 
the accomplishment of the scheme of normal schools the system of 
national education in Salvador will be complete since the state already 
cares for commercial, musical, and artistic education by means of 
subventioned schools. 
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THE Harsor OF BuENOS AIRES, EXCURSIONS TO TIGRE AND THE 
EsTANCIA PEREIRA, AND ‘‘THE City oF Goop AIRS” ITSELF. 


N Sunday morning, February 11, we awoke to the fact that, 
the ‘‘ocean blue’”’ had changed to a muddy yellow. Not 
having been consulted as to this change of color in the sur- 
rounding scenic effects, and seeing no land in the vicinity, 

we demanded the reason and were told that we were in the mouth of 
the Rio de la Plata. 

The peculiar color blindness which could see a ‘‘river of silver’’ in 
this tremendous mixture of mud and water is accounted for by the 
discoverers’ delusions relative to the vast silver deposits awaiting 
them. ‘‘Rio del Oro’’ would have been a little more appropriate, 
with reference to either its color or what it subsequently produced, 
and quite as poetic. A veritable river of gold has it proved to be for 
Buenos Aires. 

However, the river, which might here be more properly called a 
bay—for it is about 180 miles wide at its mouth—is not really respon- 
sible for its color. The Parana, Paraguay, and Uruguay Rivers all 
persist In emptying their great volumes of muddy water, gathered 
from thousands of miles of interior deposits, into the La Plata, thus 
forming the second largest river system in the world and discoloring 
the Atlantic for 100 miles out. The Parana extends some 2,000 miles 
into the interior of Brazil, while steamers having a draft of 12 feet 
can ascend the Paraguay, which is a tributary of the Parana, all the 
way to Asuncion, the capital of the Republic of Paraguay. The 
Uruguay is something over 1,000 miles long and 6 miles wide at its 
mouth where it empties into the La Plata. The rivers as well as the 
mountains and many other things are built on a rather large scale 
in South America. 

On the south bank of this great river, where it is still 28 miles wide, 
and almost opposite the mouth of the Uruguay, is situated one of the 
oldest and at the same time one of the newest capitals of the Western 
Hemisphere. Buenos Aires is the most populous city in the Southern 
Hemisphere, the greatest Spanish-speaking city, and, with the excep- 
tion of Paris, the largest Latin city in the world. The writer makes 





1 By Edward Albes, of Pan American Union staff. 
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this statement because he believes it is true, and because every other 
writer that has been there during the last 10 years has said it. No 
originality is claimed, for either the statement or the verbiage. 

It was about 11.30 a. m. when the Bluecher swung into her place at 
the dock, and as we entered the crowded harbor presented an inspiring 
sight. For 5 miles the docks are jcrowded with vessels loading and 
unloading their thousands of tons of freight, the flags of the trading 
nations of the world fluttering from the forest of masts as far as the 
eye can reach, while out in the river itself are anchored scores of 
vessels waiting for an opportunity to secure a vacant place. Some- 
thing over $47,000,000 have been spent on improving the dock facili- 
ties and still they are too meager to accommodate the vast commerce 

of this cosmopolitan port. 

' Two channels in the river afford the means of approach to the docks, 
and a continual struggle between the brain and brawn of man on the 
one hand and nature on the other is beg waged to keep open these 
avenues of commerce. As fast as the mud and detritus of the river 
fills these channels the great dredges scoop it up and deposit it along- 
side in order that the great ocean steamers may have access to the 
docks through these artificial canals, which are kept about 26 feet deep. 

Along these docks are great warehouses filled to overflowing with 
the imports and exports of this great trading nation. We were told 
that one wool warehouse had at one time 57,000,000 pounds of wool 
stored there awaiting shipment. The average citizen of the United 
States opens his eyes when told that this country of 7,000,000 inhabi- 
tants exports more wool, more wheat, more corn, and more beef than 
does our own great country. Very likely in a few short years we shall 
be buying food products from Argentina—what will we sell them ? 

We looked for some evidence in this magnificent harbor that the 
United States of America is also a trading nation, but among the 
acres and acres of masts flying the colors of their respective coun- 
tries—English, German, French, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Brazilian, ~ 
Portuguese—not a flutter was there of the ‘‘Stars and Stripes!” 
No, we'll take it back! From the masthead of a trim little white 
pleasure yacht—the Alvina, of Duluth—that had its berth next to 
the Bluecher, floated the starry banner, and a lump arose in each 
patriotic American’s throat as he took off his hat to the silken emblem 
of his country so far away from home, and so lonely! We were 250 
Americans on pleasure bent, sailing foreign seas under the protecting 
aegis of Germany! What the but the editor would blue pencil 
it anyway—to say nothing of Uncle Sam’s peculiar ideas as to mail- 
able language, so we’ll forget it and continue our placid little nar- 
rative. ; 

Two excursions had been arranged by the tourist department 
which consumed the first two days of our stay in Buenos Aires. 
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About 90 of our party were to cross the continent from here to 
Valparaiso and were to leave the Bluecher, which was to continue 
its journey around the continent, sailing on the 15th. After the 
vessel left, the trans-Andean party took up their quarters at hotels 
and spent the remainder of their stay in sightseeing at their own 
discretion. We were to rejoin the ship at Valparaiso on the 26th, 
to start on the return journey via the Strait of Magellan the next 
afternoon. 

Meanwhile on the morning of February 12 those who had booked for 
the Tigre River excursion were called for an early breakfast, and at 
7.30 carriages were taken from the dock to the station, where a 
special train awaited us. An hour’s ride brought us to the cele- 
brated little summer resort of Tigre, where the members of a boating 
club composed of some 300 of the elite of Buenos Aires indulge their 
taste for aquatic sports from fishing to racing their beautiful little 
white yachts. 

Five clean, comfortable, and roomy launches took our party up 
the river, and the trip was quite an agreeable change and enabled 
us to see something of the natural and indigenous vegetation of this 
section of Argentina. The luxuriant growth of willows, oleanders, 
crape myrtles in full bloom, together with the orchards of quinces, 
peaches, and apples, with here and there a vineyard, made the 
banks of the river seem a succession of pictures. By noon Cruz 
Colorado was reached, and here an al fresco luncheon had been 
arranged by the tourist department. This was served in a magnifi- 
cent grape arbor which had been built as a sort of addition to the 
little hotel. High overhead the splendid vines had been trained 
over a trellis, and great bunches of grapes in various stages of ripe- 
ness hung in hundreds of clusters among the green leaves, forming a 
unique and beautiful ceiling for this outdoor banqueting hall, which 
could easily have seated 500 people. We were told that the grapes 
would not be fully ripe until March, much to the regret of some of 
the active young members of the party, who insisted upon climbing 
up the supporting posts to investigate for themselves. 

After the hearty repast, the party lounged about for an hour and 
at 2.30 reembarked for the return journey, arriving at Tigre in the 
cool of the late afternoon. Here we made a circuit of the resort, 
which enabled us to see the beautiful and artistic little villas set in 
the midst of flowers and shaded by great eucalyptus trees, each 
having its own landing place for the owner’s yacht and smaller 
boats. Our train was ready for the return to the city, and by the 
time the bugle sounded for dinner we were again on the Bluecher. 

At 7 o'clock the next morning the second and probably the most 
enjoyable and interesting excursion of our stay in Buenos Aires was 
undertaken. This consisted of a trip to the Estancia Leonardo 
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Pereira. This estancia, or ranch, is located about 30 miles out from 
the city on the Argentine Southern Railway, and a special train took 
the Bluecher party to the little station. Here about 40 carriages, which 
had been provided by the tourist department and had been secured 
from several of the neighboring towns, some as far as 20 miles away, 
met the party and in a few moments we were on the driveways of the 
estancia. The German manager of the place, together with an 
English assistant manager, took charge of the visitors and in the 
absence of the owner, who was sojourning in Italy at this time, did 
the honors as hosts of the occasion. 





ARGENTINE CATTLE. 


On the Estancia Leonardo Pereira, about 30 miles out from Buenos Aires, may be seen some of the 
finest specimens of the thoroughbred Hereford and Durham cattle in the world. The picture shows 

a few of the bulls of these strains. $8,000 was paid for one last year. 

This estancia, while only one of several owned by the same wealthy 
Argentinian, was evidently the principal one, for here in the midst 
of an estate of 30,000 acres was the beautiful country home of the 
lordly owner. Bordered by fine, wide verandas, set in amidst bowers 
of gorgeous plants and flowers and shaded by great eucalyptus trees, 
it was a matter of wonder how the owner could have the heart to 
leave such an ideal home to wander in the capitals of Europe. Here 
in large rooms with lofty ceilings were the family portraits as well as 
other art treasures, and on one wall hung large cases containing 
the many medals and prizes, while on tables and shelves stood the 
loving cups and larger silver trophies won at many exhibitions by 
the magnificent horses and cattle owned by the Pereiras. A splendid 
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conservatory of rare and beautiful tropical plants and flowers near 
the residence and a massive shrine containing the artistically sculp- 
tured figure of the Virgin in white marble were two of the striking 
features of the environs of this princely home. 

The first drove of cattle shown us consisted of pure Durhams, 
and the cattle experts of our party became enthusiastic. Magnificent 
specimens were shown, among them a young cow valued at 8,000 
pesos in Argentine money (about $3,500 in ours) that had been 
awarded the first prize two years ago at the national agricultural 
exposition. Quite a number of young cows were valued at $800 each. 
All of these blooded cattle had the register number carved in their 
horns and tattooed in their ears. 

We then came to a fine herd of Herefords, rivaling the Durhams in 
beauty and purity of breed. We were told that last year one of the 
Hereford bulls was sold for $8,000. The heifers of these finer strains 
are never sold by the management, being kept for breeding purposes. 
Pastures filled with horses were then shown, the stock being blooded 
racers. These pastures were widely separated and we drove through 
wonderful avenues shaded by rows of eucalyptus trees on both sides 
whose interlacing branches made a green canopy far above our heads. 

At noon we stopped on the shore of a pretty little lake in a grove of 
fine trees, where an old-fashioned barbecue was in course of prepara- 
tion. The appetizing scent of the beef and mutton broiling near the 
red het coals, the cool shadows of the leafy bowers, the tables spread 
under clusters of bamboos with here and there the bright coloring of 
the wild flowers, all combined to make this al fresco luncheon an ideal 
one, and praise for the management was heard on all sides. Ice and 
cooling drinks, even kegs of creamy German Pilsener, had been pro- 
vided by the tourist department, while our own stewards from the 
ship had been taken along to wait on us, and all went merry as a mar- 
riage feast. Nothing that could add to the comfort and pleasure of 
the party had been neglected, and even the worst of the chronic 
‘kickers’? wore a broad smile and when the whistle sounded for the 
party to reembark in the carriages satisfaction and contentment 
shone in every countenance. 

From this place we were driven to what may be called the main 
show ring. Here, into a circular inclosure, were led in turn the finest 
specimens of Durham and Hereford bulls the writer has ever seen. 
Each massive creature was led by an attendant, and all were placed 
in line while many snapshots of the scene were taken by the amateur 
photography brigade. The stallions, among them a pure white 
Arabian that looked like an ideal equine picture, were then exhibited. 
Inspection of the droves of fine sheep and more cattle followed. The 
afternoon was waning, however, and after an exhibition of horseman- 
ship and skill with the lasso on the part of the picturesque gauchos, 
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the Argentinian cowboys, the Bluecher contingent were driven to the 
station, tired, but contented with an outing which in its features of 
interest and entertainment was unique and long to be remembered. 
“Say, Colonel, just pinch me and wake me up. I’m dreamin’ I’m 
back in gay Paree.”’ ‘‘Where ’re your flower girls ?’’—answers the 
Colonel as we stroll up the brilliantly illuminated Avenida de Mayo, 
the pride of the metropolis of South America. Sure enough, the 
flower girls are missing, but perhaps we will strike them farther on. 
Lights, laughter, and life are here, and a continuous stream of pleasure- 








LOLA MORA FOUNTAIN, BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA. 


Of the many beautiful statues and fountains in Buenos Aires perhaps not one appeals more to the 
artistic sense than this splendid creation of art in white marble. It was executed by Lola Mora, 

the Argentine sculptress and artist, and is located in Parque 9 de Julio, facing Calle Cangallo. . 
seeking people, one stream going up the other down the broad side- 
walks, threading their way between the hundreds of little tables of the 
outdoor cafés, while a never-ceasing jingle of bells and rattle of har- 
ness and warning toots of automobile horns out in the street add to 
the medley of metropolitan sounds. Just as much life, just as dense 
crowds, but much less hurry and much more politeness and courtesy 
than on the “great white way” in New York. 

We take a seat at one of the little tables out near the curb in front 
of the café of the Hotel Paris and, sipping our lemon ‘‘squash,’’ watch 
the gay procession. Everyone is seemingly out for a good time. No 
matter what the troubles, worries, and pains of the day, the Argen- 
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tino hides them away at night and puts on a happy front together 
with his good clothes and lets the philosophy of Epicurus rule even 
into the small hours of the morning—for no one seems to retire before 
1 or 2 o’clock in Buenos Aires. They exist during the day and begin 
to live about 9 in the evening. That, at least, is the way it struck 
us. Nothing unruly, nothing boisterous. Easy-going, good-natured, 
courteous, and smiling, the men of Buenos Aires take their pleasures 
like gentlemen. During the week we were there, out in the crowds 
day and night, at the cafés, in the theaters, nowhere did we see any 
drunkenness, nowhere did we hear any profanity. Can we say as 
much for any of our own great cities? A little mixing and mingling 
with other peoples and other manners and customs does us a little 
good now and then and enables us to “‘see ourselves as others see us.”’ 

Cosmopolitan? Verily. Here in the crowds are representatives 
of every progressive nation in the world. A little knot of 4 young 
men in conventional tuxedos passes us, just out from dinner at some 
club, likely, and we hear the broad @ of the English of Britain in the 
fragment of conversation that drifts to us. At a nearby table sits a 
blond young man with a fair-haired lady, both sipping their black 
coffee from tiny cups, and we hear the graceful sentences of the 
educated German. Italians are almost as plentiful as Argentinos 
in the crowd, while French is spoken almost as frequently as Spanish. 
And they all have newspapers published in their respective languages, 
too. In this connection it may be of interest to state that in 1910 
there were published in Argentina 482 periodicals, of which 422 
were Argentine in Spanish, 22 Italian, 12 Spanish for the Spanish 
residents of the country, 8 French, 8 English, 8 German, 1 Danish, 
and 1 Arabic. In Buenos Aires alone 225 papers were listed with 
editions, besides the languages above mentioned, in Syrian, Basque, 
Swiss-French, Swedish, and Hebrew. 

The Avenida de Mayo is unquestionably one of the greatest 
thoroughfares in the world, and when it is remembered that it was 
opened for traffic in 1894 the visitor realizes that there must be 
something remarkable in the commercial and social conditions of a 
city that can produce such a result in such a short time. The street 
is over 100 feet wide and a mile long, extending from the Plaza 
de Mayo at the lower end to the fine plaza in front of the new Palacio 
del Congreso, or Capitol, at the upper. Along the middle, sus- 
pended from ornamental iron posts, is a double row of are lights, 
and on each side near the curb of the 20-foot sidewalk is a row of 
fine trees extending its entire length. 

The main feature, however, which strikes the stranger is the uni- 
formity in height and the fine architecture of the buildings. Wash- 
ington’s Pennsylvania Avenue is a splendid street, but in every block 
we see between the fine new 8 to 10 and 12 story buildings numbers of 
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small, dingy, old 1 and 2 story shacks which mar the effect. Notso with 
the Avenida, for while there are no skyscrapers like those of New York 
and but few buildings over 6 or 8 stories in height, all are new and have 
artistic fronts and the hotels, theaters, retail business houses, and office 
buildings present a uniformly modern and handsome appearance. 
There are some streets, however, which are so narrow that the 
traffic would become congested and passing to and fro almost im- 
possible were it not for the regulation which compels street cars, 
carriages, and other vehicles to go in one direction only. On the 
adjoining street they go in the opposite direction. From the most 
fashionable shopping street, the Calle Florida, only 33 feet wide, all 
vehicles are excluded after 4 p.m. and pedestrians fill the entire street. 
This furnishes one of the interesting features of the city, for here we 
can see the ladies of Buenos Aires out in full force. The majority 
are elegantly dressed in the latest Parisian vogue, looking very chic and 
fascinating, crowding the swell retail stores where French millinery, 
French gowns on French wax figures, French shoes, French jewelry, 
and French furniture are lavishly displayed. In fashion, literature, 
art, and architecture the modish Argentinians pattern after Paris. 
Buenos Aires boasts of several institutions which it claims are 
unrivaled, and among them is the finest newspaper building in the 
world. Our party was conducted through this establishment, and 
while its printing facilities may not surpass, or even equal, those of 
the great newspapers of the United States, it has other features that 
are not found in any similar institution that the writer has seen. 
The building is on the Avenida de Mayo, not far from the Plaza, 
and is said to have cost $3,000,000. In addition to the newspaper 
plant the owners of La Prensa (The Press) maintain at their own 
expense a free medical dispensary, an able physician and assistants 
who prescribe for and attend charity patients, a law office where the 
poor may go for legal advice, a free library, and a free employment 
agency. A large concert hall, beautifully decorated with paintings 
and frescoes, is maintained for its staff of employees, who also have a 
gymnasium and private restaurant. Finally, a suite of rooms is 
maintained, consisting of banquet hall, smoking room, ladies’ boudoir, 
reception room, and sumptuously furnished bedrooms, for the accom- 
modation of visitors of renown from foreign countries while staying 
in the city. These apartments are not inferior in their furnishings 
and artistic decoration to many of the renowned palaces of European 
royalty. These are a few of the exceptional features of the greatest 
newspaper in South America, which claims to have the most extensive 
foreign news service of any paper in the world and the largest number 
of subscribers of any in Latin America. 
The Teatro Colén is another of the show places of the city. This 
being the Argentine summer season, this magnificent opera house was 
closed, but by special permission our party was shown. through the 
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vast building, which occupies an entire square and is said to have 
cost over $2,000,000. In architecture it is striking and impressive, 
uniting elements of the Ionic, Corinthian, and Doric in its three 
stories. ‘The stairway and foyer are very fine and the interior deco- 
rations and furnishings on a sumptuous scale. In point of comfort, 
size, and arrangement of its auditorium it is not surpassed by any of 
the great theaters of the world. Its seating capacity is about 3,500 
and the prices charged from 25 pesos (about $11) for the cheapest 
seats to 70 pesos (about $30.80) for box seats. The theater is almost 
exclusively used for the production of grand opera, and while the 
receipts from its patrons would not be sufficient to bear the expense 
the subsidy granted by the city enables the management to have the 
greatest artists in the world appear here every season. 

As to the preeminence in the sporting world of the famous Jockey 
Club of Buenos Aires there is no question. 1ts sumptuous club 
house in the Calle Florida, while not so very pretentious in its exte- 
rior, is splendidly furnished and equipped within. Entering the large 
vestibule from the street the visitor is struck with the beautiful 
marble stairway, ornamented with onyx handrails, which leads to the 
second floor. On the landing at the head of the stairway is a beautiful 
statue of Diana in Parian marble, the work of a celebrated Italian 
sculptor, which is valued at 1,000,000 francs. The parlors, recep- 
tion rooms, dining rooms, and other apartments are all magnificently 
furnished and decorated with fine paintings and works of art, and the 
visitor feels as though he were being shown through one of the royal 
palaces of the old world. The banquet hall is particularly beau- 
tiful and elegant, and in addition to the fine frescoes on walls and 
ceiling and the artistic decorations generally, the circular table is 
arranged about a beautiful fountain the center of which, upon festive 
occasions, is decorated with green plants and gorgeous flowers, 
and with the electric effects and sparkling sprays of cooling water 
must lend an air of enchantment to these epicurean feasts such as 
would have turned Lucullus green with envy. The wine cellars, 
the contents of which we viewed, but were not asked to sample, were 
said to contain $350,000 worth of wines. 

The initiation fee for membership in this exclusively Argentinian 
club is 3,500 pesos ($1,540), and we were told that this was to be 
increased at once to 5,000 pesos. The annual dues were said to be 
1,500 pesos ($660). But these sources of revenue are insignificant 
when compared to the income derived from the Hippodromo or race 
course, which is owned by the Jockey Club and is located near beau- 
tiful Palermo Park. 

This race course is composed of three tracks, one within another, 
each 100 feet wide, the outer track being 3 kilometers (a little less 
than 2 miles) in circumference. The three grandstands, the middle 
one being reserved for the members and their guests, are splendid 
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edifices of stone and concrete with a seating capacity of about 
50,000. Races take place on Thursdays and Sundays from 3 to 
5.30 in the afternoon all the year round, and with the sport-loving 
Argentinos only running races are popular. Admissions range from 
2 pesos at the popular entrances to 7 pesos for the paddock. The 
club gets 10 per cent of all bets made, and when we were told that 
about $26,000,000 is wagered in one year some idea may be had of 
the enormous income of this institution. Much of the club’s annual 
revenue is spent for charitable purposes. We noted the compara- 
tive scarcity of the fair sex in the attendance, and were informed 
that only upon extraordinary occasions do many of the fashionable 
society leaders among the ladies of Buenos Aires lend their presence. 
The masculine contingent, however, from all walks of life, from the 
wealthy estanciero to the humble clerk, is always well represented, 
for racing is the great national sport of Argentina. 

Among the many fine public buildings of the city the ‘‘Palacio 
del Congreso’”’—the new capitol—is the most spacious, the cost- 
liest, and the most advantageously located. To make room for it 
and the beautiful plaza which gives it its fine setting, more than 
500 business houses and residences had to be condemned, paid for, and 
torn down. ‘This was all accomplished in the course of three months 
and now the Buenos Aireans claim the finest capitol in South America. 
Something over $11,000,000 has already been spent on the building 
with its marble facings and beautiful statuary ornamenting the ex- 
terior, but they are not yet through with the interior decorations. 

Thanks to the kindness of Mr. Henry E. Ewing, secretary of the 
University Y. M. C. A. of Buenos Aires, who generously gave a 
day of his valuable time to the writer, an introduction to Dr. Matias 
Fernandez Quinqueda, treasurer of Congress, was secured, and 
through his courtesy we were shown through the building. The 
offices are all spacious, well lighted, and elegantly furnished while 
the building is provided throughout with all modern conveniences. 
The most interesting feature to the writer, however, was the library. 
The scholarly and talented gentleman who serves as librarian speaks 
English fluently and took prideinshowing us how well equipped and up- 
to-date were his bookstacks. We noted with pleasure that among the 
many valuable volumes of law books were a complete set of the United 
States Supreme Court Reports, complete files of the Congressional 
Record, and much to the writer’s gratification almost complete files 
of “The Bulletin” of the Pan American Union in beautiful bindings. 

Another important and interesting building is ‘La Casa Rosada”’ 
(the Pink House) corresponding to the White House in Washington. 
It is located on the eastern side of the Plaza 25 de Mayo, and, as its 
name implies, is pink in color. Its architecture is somewhat various, 
no two sides being alike, the western front—on the Plaza—being 
somewhat lke the French Tuileries, while the others are Greek and 








CONCERT AND LECTURE ROOM IN “LA PRENSA” BUILDING, BUENOS AIRES. 


The scene of many noted artistic and literary performances. 
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Roman in style. It has a frontage of 400 feet and is about 200 in 
depth, and is built on the site of the old fort erected by Fernando de 
Zarate in 1505, which was demolished in 1853. 

On the south side of the same plaza, at the corner of San Martin 
Street, is located the great cathedral. Twelve massive stone Corin- 
thian columns support the front portico and give it the appearance of 
the Madeleine of Paris. Its imposing interior is richly but not gaudily 
furnished, and some idea of its vastness may be had from the state- 
ment that 9,000 people may be seated here in simultaneous devotion. 

Another fine building is the new home of the National Library in 
Calle Mexico. This institution has about 100,000 volumes, histor- 
ical documents, valuable maps, etc., and is open from 11 a. m. till 
4 p. m. to the general public. 

One of the greatest surprises to those of our party who visited it 
was the Aguas Corrientes. Upon approaching this palatial looking 
edifice, which fronts on four streets, its fine architectural design and 
artistic exterior led us to suppose that we were about to enter a palace 
of justice or a great museum of fine arts. Instead this proved to be 
but the outer shell which protected the great tanks of pure water 
which is pumped here from the filtration plant, and is then distrib- 
uted throughout the city. 

Of the many places of interest to the stranger, perhaps the Recoleta 
Cemetery is the most unusual. This is probably one of the costliest 
cemeteries in the world, and very different from those of the United 
States. It is truly “a city of the dead,” for it is a collection of 
elaborate marble and granite tombs resembling small palaces, built 
close together in long rows with paved streets between. Many of the 
tombs have a room on a level with the street, the front doors of which 
are of bronze or iron and plate glass, sometimes protected on the 
outside by curiously wrought gratings and decorated within by lace 
draperies. These doors are locked, but by peering through the glass 
the elaborate metallic casket may be seen placed on a marble bier, 
covered with fresh flowers, the large candles at the head and foot burn- 
ing brightly. In some instances we saw the portrait of the dead in gilt 
or silver frames or stands placed on the casket. The vaults containing 
other members of the family are beneath the tomb and invisible from 
the outside. The tombs are all highly ornamented with sculptured 
figures of angels, crosses, wreaths, etc., and are very artistic in design. 

One portion of Buenos Aires which is very beautiful and at the 
same time very useful as a breathing place for the metropolis in hot 
weather is Palermo Park. It is located about 3 miles from the center 
of the city along the shore of La Plata and the drive via the Avenida 
Alvear, the fashionable residence section, is well worth taking. In 
the park itself are numerous artificial lakes, bordered by fine trees, 
tropical plants, and flowers, while numerous aquatic fowls, such as 
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European swans, black Australian swans, geese, etc., add to the 
picturesqueness of the scene. Two cafés serve all manner of refresh- 
ments for the inner man and do a rushing business on Sundays. 
The broad driveway running through the park is the fashionable 
‘Bois de Bologne”’ of this second edition of Paris, and here in the 
late afternoon may be seen the latest models of high-grade auto- 
mobiles and fine carriages, filled with the dark-eyed sefioras and 
senoritas, dressed in the height of Parisian fashions, passing to and 
fro in an endless stream. 

Near this park is the Zoological Garden, one of the finest examples 
of landscape gardening to be met with in South America, as well as 
the home of an unusually interesting collection of animals. Pictur- 
esque grottos, reproductions of ancient temples, and artificial rocky 
caverns set in a profusion of trees and tropical plants, are met with at 
every turn. Of the animals the Ilamas, guanacos, and anteaters were 
of special interest, while of the birds the fine collection of condors 
was unique. The specimens cf lions, tigers, bears, monkeys, etc., 
were like those usually found in such institutions. 

The Botanical Garden, near by, furnishes another artistic loitering 
place where native and tropical plants and flowers, fountains, and statu- 
ary abound and comfortable benches invite the weary sightseer to rest. 

Buenos Aires is well supplied with hotels. The new Plaza Hotel is 
a fine modern building modeled after the great hotels of the United 
States and the accommodations and prices are said to be on a par 
with the leading hostelries in our large cities. Most of our party 
stopped at the Cecil and the Hotel Paris, both on the Avenida de 
Mayo, and both quite up-to-date in many respects. The clerks, some 
of the porters, and two or three waiters speak English, but Spanish, 
French, or German were preferable at the Cecil if you wanted satis- 
factory service in the dining room. Some very animated and amusing 
dialogues took place between some of our Bluecher ‘‘millhionaires,”’ 
who spoke English only, and the polyglot waiters of the hotels. 
Primitive sign language often clarified the strenuous conversations. 

Sunday, our last day in Buenos Aires, marked the beginning of the 
carnival season, and the houses and streets were a mass of decoration, 
while gaily bedecked carriages and automobiles, crowded with 
masked occupants, formed such a continuous stream in the Avenida 
de Mayo that crossing the street became well-nigh impossible. Thou- 
sands of pedestrians crowded the sidewalks, tooting horns, blowing 
whistles, throwing confetti, and having a high old time generally. 
The 1,270,000 people of the metropolis of South America all seemed 
to be out at once giving us an animated illustration of fun-loving Latin 
America, throwing dull care to the winds and living in the enjoyment 
of the present. The next morning we left for the trans-Andean trip, 
our last impression of the ‘‘city of good airs” being the agreeable one 
that it was preeminently a city of pleasure. 
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HE progress of the human race is to be measured in terms of 


its advancement in morality, wealth, and science. 


Not 
only should these branches of human achievement be con- 


sidered in relation to the nation as a whole, but also as 


regards each and every individual composing it. 


No country can 


attain to a true state of civilization unless its inhabitants have culti- 


vated all the various sides of their complex natures. 





CLINICS AT THE DENTAL SCHOOL, SANTIAGO, CHILE. 


The status of the professions of surgery, medicine, and dentistry 
in any particular country affords an excellent standard by which to 
judge its advancement along the lines mentioned, requiring, as they 
do, a certain degree of moral sense to feel the need of health culture, 
a definite wealth to permit the employment of specialists to prevent 
or cure disease, and a considerable scientific knowledge to allow their 
efficient practice. 

It may be said that the cultivation of individual and social hygienic 
conditions and methods of life is receiving greater attention on the 
part of men and civic bodies than ever before. Our methods of life 
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expose us to the risk of diseases unknown to savages, many races of 
whom enjoy excellent health, although others suffer from sickness 
in greater proportion than the inhabitants of civilized lands. These 
sicknesses are generally due to the uncleanly habits of those who 
suffer from them. Dental diseases and malformations of the oral 
cavity are, however, seemingly special inheritances of the civilized 
being, due principally to the rapidity of mastication common among 
those who live the strenuous modern life of the large city, to the great 
diversity of food partaken of, and to a degeneration of the tissues and 
acids of the mouth owing to their lessened employment. 

So general is the desire of curmg dental troubles, placing the 
mouth in a hygienic state and making the teeth an adornment to the 
face, that the profession of dental surgeon has become one of honor 
and importance in most civilized lands. In proportion to such 
desire on the part of the people and to the response given to it by the 
dental profession, in such proportion wil the general health be 
improved, and the social and moral advance of the nation be assisted. 
Many serious diseases proceed directly from an infected condition of 
the mouth, and it is a truism that perfect health is not possible with- 
out a hygienic condition and correct relation of the dental organs. 

The propaganda of oral hygiene has made great progress in the 
Latin-American countries, and intense enthusiasm is to be noted 
among the members of the dental profession in all those countries. 
Although due to a lack of capital, to their great extension, and to 
their youth, progress in mechanical and electrical construction, in 
methods of transport and communication, ete., has been less marked 
in some countries than in others, the same difference can not be said 
to exist in the realm of medicine and dentistry. The Latin Americans 
are to be congratulated upon having encouraged and developed these 
sciences before all else, although such procedure is less calculated to 
attract the attention of the world in general than would be the build- 
ing of a monstrous edifice. 

There exists in all the countries of Latin America dental societies 
composed of practicing dentists, who are accustomed to hold meetings, 
usually monthly, at which lectures are given and discussions held on 
modern methods of treatment. Notable among these in activity are 
the Federacio Odontolégica Brazileira, the Sociendad Odontolégicia 
de Chile, and the Sociedad Dental de la Habana. Most of these 
societies publish magazines containing reports of their proceedings, 
articles by local practitioners, and translated matter from similar 
journals published in the United States and Europe. So close are the 
ties binding the members of the profession together and so careful a 
scrutiny is exercised over the doings of other societies that very little 
that is good escapes publication in these journals. One of the newest 
of these publications, the Revista Dentaria, Brazileira, contains as 
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much matter as any similar journal published in the United States. 
The various papers, each with the title of Revista Dental, published 
in Argentina, Chile, and Cuba frequently contain matter by local men 
which merits and obtains translation into foreign journals. La 
Odontologia Colombiana and La Odontologia Peruana are also 
examples of activity in their respective territories. 

Most of the countries comprising the Pan American Union have 
superior systems of instruction for dentists; in some of them the 
requirements are probably more stringent than in any other part. of 





DENTAL OFFICE AT VALPARAISO, CHILE. 


Throughout the cities of South America may be found such well-equipped, up-to-date dental parlors. 


the world, as a considerable knowledge of medicine and surgery is 
necessary to the obtaining of a license. A three-year course is the 
usual period of instruction, and a certain standard of education is 
insisted upon prior to entering the school. However, in the dental 
colleges in Brazil the instruction is completed in two years; the col- 
leges are located in Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Juiz de Fora, this 
latter being under the control of the Gymnasio d’O. Granbery, an 
American educational institution; there is also a small dental school 
in the new capital of the State of Minas Geraes, Bello Horizonte. 
Peru has the distinction of being the first country in South America 
to install a dental school, a section of the medical college of Lima 
being devoted to this as early as 1854. 


340 THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


A few words of description of the newly equipped escuela dental 
in Santiago de Chile will cast no reflection upon similar ones in 
Brazil, Argentina, Mexico, etc., but will merely save a repetition of 
data which would be tedious. 

The dental school in Santiago occupies an elegant and commodious 
building of two stories with basement; it has 115 feet of frontage on 
the Avenida Santa Maria, and overlooks a large and well-planted 
garden laid out on its own grounds. The operating rooms are 
equipped with 55 chairs of the latest models of American manufac- 
ture, and the laboratories are installed with electric power. The 
school contains a modern and complete X-ray appliance, and special 
laboratories are reserved for microscopic and bacteriologic investi- 
gation. It has been necessary to utilize the 25 old-style dental chairs 
formerly in use in the old building, as the number of students, which 
reaches 170 in the three courses, and the patients demanding gratui- 
tous treatment, have overtaxed the capacity of the new installation. 
The director of the school is Dr. Jerman Valenzuela B., and the 
factulty consists of 7 professors and 19 assistants. Chile is the only 
country in the world in which higher dental instruction is entirely 
free of charge to the students, and in many ways the Government has 
given encouragement to the profession, among others permitting the 
entry of dental appliances free of customs duties. 

Latin-American dentists have distinguished themselves in many 
parts of the world; the well-known Dr. Oscar Amoedo, of Paris, is 
a native of Cuba; another Cuban, the late Dr. Virgilio de Zayas 
Bazan achieved the remarkable exploit of obtaining in open com- 
petition, and being handicapped by a then imperfect knowledge of 
the English language, the important post of chief of clinics in the 
New York Dental College; and at the present time the Philadelphia 
Dental College is fortunate in having upon its faculty Dr. Saenz, 
a native of Bolivia. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the dental profession binds the 
United States very closely to its sister Republics; this country is 
recognized as being foremost in dentistry, and there are always present 
at the great colleges of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, 
etc., many visitors from the countries constituting the Pan American 
Union. 
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HE BuLietin oF THE PAN AmeRICAN UNION has pleasure in 
again extending a cordial welcome to Sefior Dr. Alberto 
Membrefio, who was received by President Taft, on July 16, 
1912, as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 

of the Republic of Honduras to the United States. This is the second 
time that Dr. Membrefio comes to Washington in that distinguished 
capacity, and consequently enters upon his diplomatic duties well 
acquainted with the demands of his important office. Dr. Membrefio 
was previously accredited as minister on May 31, 1911, and served 
until late in November of that year. It was while at Washington, 
on special mission, to return the visit of Secretary of State Philan- 
der C. Knox to Honduras, that Dr. Membrefio announced his reap- 
pointment to this post. In presenting his letters of credence, the 
minister said: 


Mr. PresipEnt: I have the honor to place in your hands the autograph letter which 
accredits me in the office of envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the 
Republic of Honduras near the Government of the United States of America, together 
with the letter of recall of my predecessor, Dr. Don Fausto Davila. 

Again it is made my duty faithfully to voice the sentiments of the Government and 
people of Honduras, which are for the maintenance and enhancement of the cordial 
relations existing between the two countries and as in every noble cause I will gladly 
exert my best efforts in satisfactorily fulfilling so important a mission. 

In the state of peace now enjoyed by the Republic, thanks to the reign of law, our 
aspirations now are bent on practical ends. The modern school on which Democracy 
is founded, facilities of communication, industry in all its manifestations are the 
questions that engage theattention of our public men rather than party grudges. Our 
friendship with the United States, which it is our highest interests to conserve, coupled 
with the laws liberal in the province of economics and protective of the right now 
prevailing in Honduras will draw a flow of immigrants, who finding in our fertile 
territory elements of well being will bring to us the wise methods of their fatherland 
for the acquisition of those earthly goods and, above all, be a living example of the 
struggle for progress and demonstration of the fact that constant labor alone can achieve 
the greatness of nations. 

Accept, Mr. President, the sincere wishes of the Government and people of Hon- 
duras for the prosperity of the United States and your personal happiness. 


In response President Taft said: 


Mr. Minister: Iam happy to receive you in the quality of the regularly accredited 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of Honduras near the Government 
of the United States. 

Strong as my desire has been to promote the best and closest relations between our 
two countries and to develop the mutual interests which have guided and inspired 
their intercourse, I can assure you of my sincere purpase to do, as in the past, all that 
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can fittingly express the good will and enduring friendship felt by this Government 
and by my countrymen for the Republic and people of Honduras, and I am gratified 
to receive your assurance of your cooperation to so beneficial an end. 

Entertaining this intention, I can not be otherwise than impressed with the wise 
course which you assure me your Government is pursuing for the material advance- 
ment of the Republic and the prosperity and happiness of its people. It is my earnest 
wish that the affairs of Honduras will be administered with that wisdom of statesman- 
ship and that subordination of personal ambition to the good of the people which can 
not fail to insure to Honduras that progress which the favors of Providence intended 
to be hers. 

I am grateful for the good wishes of your Government and the people of Honduras, 
and I ask you to be the medium of conveying to the President of Honduras, in my 
own name and for my fellow countrymen, cordial wishes for his welfare and for the 
peace and prosperity of Honduras. 

My acknowledgment of your predecessor’s letter of recall will be delivered through 
the American legation at Tegucigalpa. 
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HE diplomatic and official circles of America have recently 
experienced a sad loss in the lamented decease of several 
distinguished and notable men of affairs. In South America, 
the Republics of Argentina and Brazil are just emerging 

from deep mourning in fitting tribute to the memories of Dr. Wences- 
lao Escalante, prominent financier and cabinet official of the former 
country, and of Dr. Quin- 
tino Bocayuva, diplomat 
and journalist, of the 
latter Republic. In the 
United States there oc- 
curred the rather sudden 
and untimely demise of 
a sincere friend of Pan 
America, William Lindsay 
Scruggs, diplomat and 
authority on international 
questions. While final 
respects were being paid 
to these prominent sons 
of America in their respec- 
tive countries, expressions 
of sympathy were voiced 
by all the Americas be- 
cause of the powerful in- 
fluence these noted men 
exerted in the cause of 
peace, friendship, mutual 
understanding, and closer 
intercourse between the 
countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Dr. WrencrEsLao Esca- 
LANTE.—The name of Dr. Escalante has been prominently identified 
with the economic and political progress of Argentina for over 
a quarter of a century. Whether in the fields of law or finance, or 
as a public official serving in the Cabinet of the President of the 
Nation, his force and influence were ever keenly felt. Born in 
the Province of Santa’ Fe, in 1852, he was liberally educated and 
received the title of lawyer at the age of 22. The following year, 
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as secretary of a committee of stockholders in the National Bank, he 
entered into a close study of public affairs and economic problems. 
Shortly afterwards he was elected deputy to the Legislature of the 
Province of Buenos Aires, where he was honored with appointment 
as chairman of the budget committee, similar to our important com- 
mittee on appropriations. His reputation as an authority on matters 
of finance soon became general, and at the age of 27 he was named 
president of the National Bank, which position he occupied for 
several years. Then followed his election to the National Congress, 
where he rose to great prominence by virtue of his active participa- 
tion, discussion, and suggestions on vital matters dealing with the 
finances of the Nation. From the National Congress he was called to 
assume the duties of president of the National Mortgage Bank, whose 
affairs he directed so skilfully as to avoid the difficulties and entangle- 
ments which many of the other banks of the Nation experienced 
during the crisis of 1891. Dr. Escalante next accepted the offer to 
become minister of the interior in the President’s Cabinet. On the 
22d of January, 1897, at a delicate period in the affairs of the ministry 
of finance, he was asked to assume control of that department. He 
accepted the charge and executed the affairs of this division with the 
surpassing skill of a tried economist. During his incumbency of this 
post, he introduced many important changes and economies in the 
national budgets. 

Notwithstanding the pressing duties of a busy public life, Dr. 
Escalante through a period of over 20 years devoted a portion of his 
time and energies to other pursuits. He occupied the chair of head 
professor of philosophy at the University of Buenos Aires for many 
years, and later lectured on the philosophy of law. An energetic, 
tireless worker, he was widely known in public and private life, and 
his recent demise has left a place difficult to fill. 

Dr. Qurintrxno Bocayuva.—With civil honors second only to those 
which are bestowed upon the chief executive of a nation, the Republic 
of Brazil has but recently withdrawn its symbols of mourning over 
the death of one of the famous sons of the Republic, Dr. Quintino 
Bocayuva, late vice president of the national senate. Born in the 
city of Rio de Janeiro, December 4, 1836, Sr. Bocayuva at an early 
age went to Sao Paulo to study at the schools preparatory to the law 
department. He remained here but a short period, however, pre- 
ferring to devote more time to literature, a branch in which he 
showed much promise even then. During the early struggles of his 
country to overthrow the empire and to establish an independent 
republic, Sr. Bocayuva rendered yeoman service to the cause of 
freedom by his persistent, courageous, and virile contributions to 
the press. At that time he had already achieved success as a writer 
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and had been the editor, in turn, of the Diario do Rio de Janeiro, 
Republica, the official paper of the Republican Club, O Globo, and 
lastly of O Paiz, through whose columns he did his most effective 
work against the monarchy, and greeted the advent of the Republic. 
During these stirrmg days he won the title of prince of the press 
(principe da imprensa) through his eloquent appeals in the press. 

Senator Bocayuva served in the capacity of minister of foreign 
affairs in the early days of the provisional government. He had 
also served his country as 
senator from Rio de Ja- 
neiro and as president of 
the State of Rio. In the 
national senate he occu- 
pied the position of vice 
president. Dr. Bocayuva 
was one time minister 
plenipotentiary on special 
mission to the Argentine 
Republic, and in this ca- 
pacity was eminently suc- 
cessful in bringing about 
better understanding and 
more friendly relations be- 
tween these countries, and 
at the same time became 
imbued with the Pan 
American spirit for closer 
intercourse between all the 
American nations. 

Witiiam LiInpsay 
Scruces.—In the recent 
death at Atlanta, Ga., of 
William Lindsay Scruggs 
all the Americas lost one 
of their greatest patriots. 
The best part of his life was devoted to cementing closer the ties 
of friendship between the Republics of both continents, and his death 
will be mourned by a large host of personal and official friends. 

Although Mr. Scruggs retired from public life in 1900, he con- 
tinued his literary work to the time of his death. All his work was 
done with one object in view, to promote friendly relations between 
the United States and its sister Republics in Central and South 
America, and thus aid the noble cause of peace. 
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Mr. Scruggs had a remarkably successful career. In 1870, at the 
age of 29, he entered the American diplomatic service and was 
appointed minister to Colombia. After doing much good work in 
this position for six years he returned to the United States, and the 
next four years served as consul general to China. Because of his 
recognized ability as a diplomat he was recalled from China and 
again sent as minister to Colombia, in 1881, where he served with 
ereat credit another term of six years. One of his most notable 
works, which attracted the attention of the people of both Americas 
about this time, was his unusually attractive and descriptive writing 
on the (‘Physical and 
Climatic Peculiarities of 
Colombia.” 

His next diplomatic 
assignment was that of 
minister plenipotentiary 
to Venezuela, where he 
served from 1889 to 1893 
with remarkable success. 
So favorable an impression: 
did he make in the official 
life of that country that. 
at the conclusion of his 
term of service he was 
urged by the then min- 
ister of foreign relations, 
Dr. Pedro Ezequiel Rojas, 
to devote his time and 
ability studying the boun- 
dary questions pending 
between Venezuela and 
Great Britain. Dr. Rojas. 
is now the distinguished 
minister of Venezuela in 
Washington. Following 
this suggestion, Mr. Scruggs made a careful study of the situation 
and was prominently connected with the final adjustment of this. 
mooted question. 

During his early life Mr. Scruggs was editor and publisher of 
several daily papers. He was an indefatigable worker and contrib- 
uted liberally to the bibliography of international questions. Among 
his more notable works are ‘‘British Aggressions in Venezuela, or the 
Monroe Doctrine on Trial,”’ ‘‘Official History of the Guiana Boundary 
Dispute,’ ‘‘Lord Salisbury’s Mistakes,” ‘‘Evolution of American 
Citizenship,’ and ‘‘The Origin and Meaning of the Monroe Doctrine.” 
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Sr. Licrencrapo EZEQUIEL GUTIERREZ IGLEsIAs.—The Republic 
of Costa Rica has just bestowed a signal honor upon one of its most 
distinguished statesmen and jurists, Sr. Licenciado Ezequiel Gutierrez 
Iglesias, when the National Congress designated him as official repre- 
sentative to the Centennial Celebration of the Cortes of Cadiz, to be 
held in Spain during October, 1912. 

Sr. Gutierrez received his education in his native country, also in 
Guatemala and in the United States. For five years previous to 
receiving the degree of 
master of laws (licenciado 
en derecho), in 1870, he 
occupied the chair of 
philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Santo Tomas at 
San Jose, the capital of 
the Republic. In the ju- 
diciary of the Republic he 
served for some time as 
judge of finance, for four 
years as associate justice 
of the court of appeals, 
and for eight years he was 
associate justice of the 
court of last resort, the 
highest tribunal in the su- 
preme court of Costa Rica. 

For nearly 12 years Sr. 
Gutierrez has been con- 
nected with the diplo- 
matic corps of his coun- 
try. He served as chargé SR. LIC. EZEQUIEL GUTIERREZ IGLESIAS, 

d’ affaires ot Costa Rica in Jurist and diplomatist, who has been designated by the Costa 
2 Rican Congress as official representative to the centennial 
Washington for th ree celebration of the Cortes of Cadiz, to be held in Spain during 
October, 1912. 
years and spent the same 
time in this capacity at London. In his younger years he was secre- 
tary of legation at Peru, Chile, France, and Spain. 

In official life he also holds a position of especial importance. He 
has twice held the portfolio of foreign affairs and is now the. third vice 
president of the Republic. During the present year he was honored 
for the third time with election as president of the National Congress. 
Aside from his ability as a statesman, Sr. Gutierrez is recognized as 
a man of practical affairs, and is considered one of his country’s best 
agricultural experts. One of his notable achievements in this branch 
of activity was the reclamation of large tracts of arid land, which now 
constitute a part of the best coffee plantations of the Republic. 
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Sr. Pro Correa.—There is now journeying through the United 
States one of the foremost agriculturists and botanists of the world, 
Sr. Pio Correa, a Brazilian scientist of note and distinction. He has 
acquired considerable fame in his particular line of work by reason of 
his long years of study and attention to the forestal and floral 
characteristics not only of his native country, but of nearly every 
section of the world. He occupies the position of naturalist im the 
Botanical Gardens of Rio de Janeiro, an institution which for beauty 
and grandeur has few 
rivals in the world, and 
whose wonderful develop- 
ment has been, in no 
small measure, due to the 
quickening influence of 
its naturalist. 

Since the founding of 
the department of agri- 
culture in Brazil, Sr. 
Correa has been connected 
with its technical staff 
and has been in charge 
of various commissions 
whose recommendations 
on matters of forestry 
and forestal conservation 
have been enacted into 
law. In his official ca- 
pacity with this depart- 
ment he is now making a 
trip around the world for 
the purpose of studying 
carefully the cultivation of 
tropical fruits and textile 
fibers and theircommercial 
potentialities; also to ob- 

serve the modern and most 

Botanist and naturalist of Brazil, who is now touring the : ‘ bei ; 
United States, studying forest administration and conser- scientific administration 
a of the forests of the world. 

Already Sr. Correa has published many works revealing the results 
of his long studies, and his observations are regarded as authoritative 
data on the subjects discussed. Among his works might be men- 
tioned those treating with the flora of Brazil, Brazilian rubber, and 
fibrous plants. These were published originally in Portuguese, but 
because of their high standing have been translated into Spanish, 
French, and other languages. While in Europe he is to arrange 
for the publication of his latest work dealing with the useful plants 
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of Brazil, an ambitious work of some 1,000 pages and 250 illustrations, 
which will be published under the direction of the Brazilian Government. 

Sr. Correa is a member of the Geographic Society of Rio, of the 
Historic and Geographic Institutes of Sao Paulo, Ceara, and Parahyba 
do Norte, the National Museum of Rio, etc. 

SouTHarp P. Warner, one of the younger members of the efficient 
consular corps of the 
United States, was born in 
Washington, D. C., Octo- 
ber29,1881. Hereceived 
his early training in the 
public schools of the Dis- 
trict and then attended the 
Friends School of this 
city, the Lawrenceville 
School for Boys, and 
finally took the degree of 
A. B. at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, from which institu- 
tion he graduated in 1903. 

Aside from his classical 
education Mr. Warner’s 
business training consisted 
of acoursein Wood’s Com- 
mercial College, supple- 
mented by actual experi- 
ence in the office of his 
father, Mr. B. H. Warner. 

His first connection with 
the United States consular 
service came with his ap- 
pointment as consular 
agent at Gera, Saxony, 
from which place he was 
promoted to a full consul- 
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ship at Leipzig, Germany. SOUTHARD P. WARNER, 


Here he remained for six United States consul at Bahia, Brazil, who has been trans- 


years. It was during his ee ee 


stayin this city, the home of one of Germany’s greatest old universities, 
that he took a special course at the University of Leipzig in inter- 
national law. I'rom here he was transferred to the important post 
at Bahia, Brazil. 

Mr. Warner, in addition to his native tongue, speaks four modern 
languages, viz, French, German, Spanish, and Portuguese, and to his 
varied accomplishments adds that of being a skillful amateur photog- 
rapher. He has a large collection of pictures of scenes in Germany 
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and Brazil, from which lantern slides have been made for use in 
his interesting lectures on these countries. These lectures, delivered 
in Washington, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, proved most entertain- 
ing and instructive, and evinced the young consul’s versatility as an 
entertainer. As this issue of the BULLETIN goes to press announce- 
ment is made of the promotion of Mr. Warner to a still larger and 
more important post at Harbin, China. 

Rospert TREAT CRANE is another of the splendidly equipped 
young men who is looking after the commercial welfare of the 
United States in foreign 
lands. He was born in 
Baltimore, Md., June 9, 
1880, and after a careful 
preliminary training en- 
tered Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore. The 
degree of A. B. was con- 
ferred upon him in 1902, 
and five years later the 
same institution conferred 
upon him the degree of 
Ph.D. Laterhegraduated 
from the University of 
Maryland Law School and 
was immediately admitted 
to practice in the same 
State. 

On April 29, 1908, he was 
appointed deputy consul 
general at Montreal, Can- 
ada, and in June of the- 
same year was made con- 
sular assistant. May 31, 
1909, Mr. Crane was pro- 
moted to a full consulship 
at Guadeloupe, where he 
remained until August 19, 
1911, when he was transferred to Rosario, the second most important 
post in Argentina. 

Mr. Crane’s literary ability and legal training are important factors 
in the efficiency with which he fills the posts assigned him. Tis 
comprehensive and instructive reports from Rosario are always 
replete with interesting information and valuable data, ereatly 
appreciated by those interested in Latin-American affairs, and are 
always most welcome additions to the files of the Pan American 
Union. 
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United States consul at Rosario, Argentine Republic. 
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COMMEMORATIVE CLOCK TOWER PRESENTED BY BRITISH 
COLONY TO ANTOFAGASTA, CHILE, 


As its share in the festivities of the centennial celebration of Chile. 
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NICARAGUA. 


HEN in 1823 the Spanish provinces in Central America 
achieved their independence from the mother country, 
they were lured by the glitter of Ittrbide’s newly formed 
empire in Mexico to join their fortunes with their pow- 

erful neighbor. But that chimerical structure crumbled about the 
ears of the misguided patriot some 10 months later, and was replaced 
by a republic. The Central American States instinctively clung 
together, as they had done for 300 years, under the ancient captaincy 
general of Guatemala, and, in June of that year, determined to join 
together in a confederation of their own and adopt the republican 
form of government. In July, therefore, there was born a new 
nation bearing the name of the United Provinces of the Center of 
America (Provincias Unidas del Centro de America). Like the city- 
states of Greece that tried to unite into a new nation after the battle 
of Platza, however, the American experiment was doomed to failure 
and endured but 14 years. 

One of the first acts of the national constituent assembly which 
brought the new federation into existence was the adoption of a flag 
and coat of arms symbolizing the hopes and confidence of the new 
member in the family of nations. The heraldry of Spain with its 
castles and lions no longer represented the spirit of the provincials, 
now given over to the principles of freedom, equality, and brotherhood; 
the ancient flag of Castile—‘‘a river of gold flowing between two 
streams of blood’’—was no longer a menace to their advancement. 
Their own country of varied landscape, of mountain and stream and 
briliant coloring, offered an abundant choice of heraldic devices. 
Selection was soon made, and on the 21st of August, 1823, the follow- 
ing law was enacted by the assembly: 

First. The escutcheon of the United Provinces shall be an equilateral triangle. On 
its base shall appear a range of volcanoes located upon a strip of land washed by both 
oceans; surmounting these, and in the upper part of the triangle, shallappear a rainbow, 
and below this a liberty cap radiating light. Inclosing the triangle, and arranged in a 
circle, shall be inscribed in letters of gold the words, ‘‘ Provincias Unidas del Centro 
de America.”’ 
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The same act provided for a national flag as follows: 


Fourth. The national flag for all ports and all classes of vessels belonging to this new 
State shall consist of three horizontal stripes, the upper and lower of blue and the 
central stripe of white, in the center of which shall be reproduced the coat of arms 
designated in article one. On pennants the stripes shall be arranged perpendicularly 
in the order given above. This flag shall be used by envoys of this Government to 
foreign nations. The flags and pennants carried by merchant vessels shall not bear 
the coat of arms, but on the central stripe shall be inscribed in letters of silver the 
words, ‘‘ Dios, Union, Libertad.’’ 


The devices chosen, the chain of mountains and the two seas on 
which Nicaragua’s ports are located, symbolize the solidity and 
security and the unlimited opportunity of the new nation. 

After the breaking up of the federation of the Central American 
States into separate republics, in 1838, the new governments chose 
new flags and coats of arms. That of Nicaragua was provided for in 
the following act of her legislature, dated April 21, 1854: 


First. The arms of the Republic shall be as follows: Within a circle, bordered 
inside with two branches of laurel, shall appear a volcano, its base washed by the 
two oceans. In the upper part of the circle shall be placed a civic crown, on which 
may be read these words: ‘‘Libertad, Orden, Trabajo’’ (labor). Around the circle 


shall be inscribed ‘‘Reptblica de Nicaragua.”’ ie 
* * * * * * * 


Fourth. The national flag for use on public buildings, ports, and merchant and war 
vessels shall consist of three horizontal stripes in the following form: One white stripe 
in the center bearing in the middle the arms mentioned in article 1, one yellow in 
the upper part, and in the lower part a scarlet stripe. This flag shall be used by the 
envoys of this Government to foreign nations. The flags carried by merchant vessels 
shall not bear the coat of arms, but in the center stripe the words, ‘‘Reptiblica de 
Nicaragua” shall be inscribed in letters of gold. 


Here we see the rainbow and the old Phrygian cap—the bonnet 
rouge of the ‘“‘Terror’’—abandoned for the civic crown, and distinct 
changes in the flag. Just how long the remodeled arms and flag 
remained in use it is difficult to determine by reference to the statutes 
of Nicaragua. It is clear, however, that they were eventually 
abandoned in favor of the original choice of 1823. The old flag and 
arms of the federation were inherited by Nicaragua alone of all the 
five constituents to that federation, and the flag and arms of 1823, 
with the alterations indicated in the accompanying cut as to letter- 
ing, are those now officially in use by the Republic. 





Norre.—The quotations from the statutes are taken from the ‘‘ Codigo de la Legislacién de la Reptiblica 
de Nicaragua en Centro-America,’’ formado por el Sr. Dr. I. Maestro Licenciado Don Jestis de la Rocha, a 
virtud de Comisi6n de S. E. Sr. Senador Presidente, Don Nicacio del Castillo; Managua, 1873. See pages 
162 and 163. 

Reference is also made to these arms in Alcée Fortier’s work on ‘‘Central America and Mexico,’’ being 
Volume IX of the series entitled ‘‘The History of North America”’; George Barrie & Sons, Philadelphia , 
1907. 
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ITH consistently tropical luxuriance has Nicaragua been 
provided with fete days — religious, secular, and 
national. Her picturesque and varied history records 
many scenes and noble deeds worthy of commemora- 

tion. This energetic and practical nation, however, spares the time 
for but few of these festivals, and reserves but one day in the year as 
measuring up to the importance of a general national holiday—the 
15th of September, which is observed throughout Central America as 
Independence Day. 

The Provinces of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica, that became independent of Spain on the same day— 
September 15, 1821—had been for 300 years closely identified with 
each other in their development and vicissitudes and had been during 
that period subordinated to the same jurisdiction, The Real audiencia 
of Guatemala. This Government is also frequently referred to as 
the captaincy general of Guatemala and the ancient Kingdom of 
Guatemala. 

The “Compilation of the Laws of the Kingdoms of the Indies,” 
framed in the time of Philip IV, and published by Charles II in 
1680, shows the system of territorial division followed by Spain in 
the civil, ecclesiastical, and military organization of her vast domin- 
ions in America from the period when she commenced to systematize 
the newly discovered countries until the consolidation of her trans- 
Atlantic empire by the promulgation of that notable code. The 
original basis of that organization was the division of the American 
territories made by the Emperor Charles V, in 1542, between two 
great viceroyalties, one in Mexico (called New Spain) and the other 
in Peru, names which synthetize the conquests of Spain. (Law 1, 
title 3, Book III, of that Compilation.) The viceroyalty of Peru 
embraced all of the continent of South America until broken up, in 
the eighteenth century, into other viceroyalties and lesser govern- 
mental entities. 

Carved out of the viceroyalty of Mexico were the captaincies 
general of Santo Domingo, Guadalajara, and Guatemala. Under 
this last were included governments of different rank in practically 
the same territory that is embraced to-day in the Republics of 
Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. 
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So that, on the initiation of the imsurrectionary movement in 
America against Spain, her dominions in the New World stood 
organized and divided into the seven great circumscriptions following, 
and out of these issued the present-day Spanish-American Republics: 
The viceroyalty of Mexico in North America, the captaincy general 
of Guatemala, embracing all of Central America, the viceroyalty of 
Santa Fe or New Granada and the captaincy general of Venezuelain 
the northern part of South America, the viceroyalty of Peru in the 
center of South America, and the captaincy general of Chile and the 
viceroyalty of Buenos Aires covering the southern part of the 
continent. 

Mexico was the theater of one of the first effective uprisings against 
Spain. It had its start with the ‘‘ grito de Dolores” hurled forth by 
Hidalgo, the parish priest of the town of that name, in 1810. That 
attempt failing, others were launched by the priests Morelos (1812) 
and Mina (1817). Both revolts were quelled by the arms of Spain. 
For awhile the turbulent provincials subsided, but with the news of 
the revolution in the mother country, the insurrection broke out 
afresh in Mexico under the leadership of Gen. Augustin Ittirbide, 
who put forth, in the town of Iguala, the famous “‘ Plan of Iguala’””— 
on the 24th of February, 1821. In that manifesto was proclaimed 
the independence of Mexico under a monarchy which was to be ten- 
dered to the then deposed Spanish King, Ferdinand VII, or one of 
his brothers, on condition that he should always make his home in 
the new Kingdom. The proposal having been answered in the nega- 
tive, [ttrbide assumed the style of Augustin I, and caused himself to 
be proclaimed Emperor of Mexico in May, 1822. A little less than a 
year was allowed him for the enjoyment of his imperial state, and in 
1824 he gave way to the Republic. 

In the meantime, except for certain sporadic attempts at insurrec- 
tion, the Provinces composing the captaincy general of Guatemala 
remained submissive to Spain until the proclamation of the inde- 
pendence of Mexico reached them. The tide of revolt swelled day 
by day. Chiapas, then a dependency of Guatemala Province, bor- 
dering on Mexico, was the first to declare independence, and rapidly 
then the movement spread southward. Patriots from all the five 
Provinces gathered in Guatemala City as early as September, 1821, 
and on the evening of the 14th, in a fervor of excitement, there was a 
general call to arms. The people crowded into the palace of the 
Spanish captain general and forced the officials to draw up a declara- 
tion of independence. Next morning the captain general, Gainza, 
met the leading men of the city, the deputies from the Provinces, 
and the archbishop, and there agreed that the independence should 
be proclaimed. The announcement was made to the expectant 
thousands surrounding the palace—most of. them armed—and with 
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it was born the Republic of Nicaragua and her sister Republics of 
Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, and Costa Rica, although as sepa- 
rate members in the family of nations they did not make their 
appearance until some years later. 

The first, and rather natural, result of the liberation of these States 
from Spain was a union with the great neighbor on the north—the 
Empire of Mexico. But, at the end of its short life they were thrown 
on their own resources, in March, 1823, and in July of that year they 
met in a constituent assembly and ratified their independence, not only 
from Spain, but from Mexico and all other powers. Out of this assem- 
bly sprang the republican federation known as the United Provinces 
of the Center of America, and comprising Guatemala, Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. The confederacy lasted 14 years, 
at the end of which the federal compact having been broken by the 
Congress of 1838, the present Republics of Central America, bearing 
the same names as the Provinces above mentioned and completely 
independent of each other, were born into the national life with which 
we are to-day familiar. 
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Little-known Parts of Panama, By Henry Pittier, in The National Geographic 
Magazine, for July, is one of the most interesting bionomic studies that has come to 
the reviewer’s desk for many months. 

Dr. Pittier, whose botanical and ethnographic researches in Costa Rica and other 
Central American countries are well known in the scientific world, spent many weeks 
among the three still existing groups of the real aboriginal tribes of the Indians of 
Panama. He knows what he is writing about, and his article is of such interest to 
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A SAN BLAS INDIAN VILLAGE ON THE MAINLAND. 


those who believe that the most interesting study of mankind is man that we here- 
with give rather copious extracts. 

After brief descriptions of some of the vegetable wonders of the country, such as 
the Cavanillesia trees with their huge, straight trunks capped by the flat, umbrella- 
like crowns; the ‘‘candle tree,’’ with its delightful odor and bright yellow color of 
its singular fruits; the beautiful flowers of the Gustavia superba, and other features 
of the Isthmian flora, the author gives us the following account of the topography 
of the country: 


Panama is hardly the country for mountaineering, most of its area being below the 3,000-foot contour 
line. The highest elevations are in the western part, which is an extension of the Costa Rican system. 
There the Chiriqui Peak, or Volcan de Chiriqui, as it is more commonly called, attains 11,000 feet and is 
worth ascending. Farther eastward and on the main divide several bold peaks can be seen from both 
coasts; they very likely reach the 10,000-foot line, but they have never been ascended and their exact alti- 
tude, names, and even their true geographic position are still to be recorded. 

The same can be said of the easternmost group of high ranges, on the Colombian border, an undeciphered 
mass of domes and peaks, which have never been explored and whose real relation to the western Cordil- 
lera of Colombia has never been ascertained. It is almost certain, however, that they form an independent 
system, and that the old notion of the South American Andes forming also the backbone of the Central 
American Isthmus should no longer appear, as it often does, in modern writings. 
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From the naturalist’s standpoint these highest mountains at both ends of the Panamanian territory 
are of special interest. As few or no collectors have ever visited them, they are likely to be the abode of 
many unknown forms of both animal and vegetable life. They are also the most advanced outposts of 
the fauna and flora of the neighboring countries. Besides, they are attractive even to the ordinary tourist, 
on account of their beautiful scenery and of the marvelous changes observed within a few hours as one 
rises from the lower to the upper regions, experiencing at the same time a corresponding variation of climatic 
conditions. This is best seen in the ascent of the Chiriqui Volcano, the summit of which can be reached 
in three days from David by way of El] Boquete. 


After describing the flat country about David the author continues: 


It should be added that the south-side exposures of the hills and the deeper valleys offer sheltered nooks, 
with prosperous villages surrounded by patches of grassy pastures and of forests. 

Through this rather desolate region several rivers have cut deep, narrow canyons, in which subtropical 
vegetation is mixed in a curious way. Oaks are seen growing next to palms, giant elms mingling their 
branches with those of towering ficus, and, among herbaceous plants, clematis and nettles side by side 
with showy bignonias and fragrant epiphytic orchids. Bathed in the perpetual but never excessive damp- 
ness of the foaming river, sheltered from wind and strong nightly radiation by the high surrounding walls, 
and with an atmosphere incessantly renewed, the hidden recesses of these gorges assume, indeed, a singu- 





VILLAGE ON CORAL ISLAND, SAN BLAS COAST, PANAMA. 


larly beautiful appearance. They are, however, difficult of access, and not only teem with insect life, but 
offer favorite refuge for snakes, which are attracted by the latter and by the many small mammals * * #*, 

To the lover of nature, however, the surrounding forests are forever a source of healthy enjoyment, among 
which orchid hunting is not the least exciting. Several of the most highly-prized species hide on the moss- 
grown trees, and often their exquisite perfume is the only indication of their near presence. Now and 
then the eye is attracted by white or pink patches of Trichopilias, or by the curiously shaped although 
less conspicuous flowers of some Catasetum. 


In his description of the ascent of the Chiriqui Volcano, the following paragraph 
is noteworthy: 


It may be interesting to mention here that along the trail, between two and three thousand meters eleva- 
tion, there are whole forests of a Persea tree, which is a very near relative to the alligator pear. It grows 
below and above the frost line, and we have repeatedly advised its acclimatization in California, where 
it could perhaps be used as a grafting or budding stock. On account of its hardiness, it is not unlikely 
that by its means the extreme limit of alligator-pear cultivation could be shifted a good distance northward. 

The student of ethnology, however, will be more interested in the latter part of 
the Doctor’s narrative, of which we can give only a few excerpts. 

Our tramp through Panama now takes us to scenes quite different from those we have just described, 
among what is left of the aborigines of the country. 

In the years 1501 to 1503, when Rodrigo de Bastidas and Christopher Columbus visited the northern 
coast of the Isthmus, they found it densely populated. About 10 years later Balboa met with identical 
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conditions along the southern coast, and all subsequent reports of early explorers give evidences of the 
act that the whole country was in possession of numerous clans, the names of many of which have been 
preserved * * *, 

In the course of my work I had the opportunity of spending many weeks among representatives of the 
three groups still in existence—that is to say, the Guaymies, the Cuna-Cuna, and the Chocoes. 


THE GUAYMIES. 


Up in the forbidding mountains and valleys that form a background to the landscape for the traveler 
on the steamers plying between Panama and David dwell the mass of the present Guaymies, about 5,000 
in number, in their homes scattered through savannas and forests. From the time of the conquest to 
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KAY-AK, A SAN BLAS INDIAN FROM THE RIO DIABLO, PANAMA. 


the beginning of the past century, they have been more or less under the influence of Catholic missionaries, 
but have since been left to go back to most of their ancient customs and ways of living. 

Among the few vestiges left of that transitory semicivilized condition under religious discipline, perhaps 
the most conspicuous is the flowing gown of the women, tight around the neck and reaching down to the 
Heer BS) SE RS 

It is true that when there is no stranger near the gown is mostly discarded, and if a rain shower surprises 
a caravan on the trail the women quickly strip, wrap their togs in a large Calathea or Heliconia leaf, place 
the parcel in their load, and then continue on their way. 

The men do likewise, and besides when they go on a hunting expedition they invariably abandon their 
trousers before starting on a run after some wild animal * * *. In this case the shirt that forms the 
only other part of the male wearing apparel is taken off and tied around the loins 
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The Guaymies are usually not of a very prepossessing appearance. Their stature is rather variable and 
their bearing has not the stateliness that is often noticed among otherIndians * * *, Among the women 
a few were met with who were positively pretty and—is it necessary to say—knew it. The children, 
especially the little girls, also have frequently lovely faces, with a warm, brown, velvety skin and beautiful 
eyes. When they reach the age of puberty their hair is cropped short and not allowed to grow again until 
the first baby is born. Maidenhood is, however, a short stage of life for the Guaymi women, who not 
infrequently become mothers before reaching their twelfth year. 

Face painting is a common practice, restricted apparently neither by age nor sex, although the women 
adorn themselves thus only on great occasions. Black, red, and white are the favorite colors, the latter 
being obtained, as I have been told, by the use of an ordinary oil paint, which the Guaymies obtain at 
Bocas del Toro. Little girls keep their faces clean, but boys under 12 were seen with broad black blotches, 
without definite outline, around their eyes. 

In men the decoration is always more elaborate, and certain peculiarities in the patterns, as well as the 
exact repetition of these by distinct people, lead to the belief that they had formerly and may still have a 
significance as a totemic or tribalemblem * * *, 

The typical Guaymi dwelling is a round house, about 8 meters in diameter, with a conical thatch roof. 
The bare ground constitutes the floor, and the fireplace is either in the middle or at the side. These houses 
are not always walled. When they are they have no windows, but two doors placed at the opposite ends 





SAN BLAS INDIAN HOUSES. 


of a secant to the circumference of the structure. The walls are made of erect sticks brought close together 
and tied with vines. On the north side plaster made of cow dung and clay is sometimes applied so as to 
afford a protection against the wind. 

Benches along the walls are used as beds, although at high altitudes, where the temperature is often 
very low at night, the resting place is on a light floor just under the roof. Large nets, hanging from the 
beams, are used in lieu of wardrobes and closets, and the tilling, fishing, and hunting implements, all of 
the primitive type except the guns, complete the house furnishings. Nowadays the kitchen crockery is 
mostly imported ware, the only exceptions being the large earthern jars used to keep the chicha, or corn 
beer, and the calabashes, of universal use in the Tropics. 


THE CUNA-CUNA OR SAN BLAS INDIANS. 


According to historical records, confirmed by tradition and by a few local names, the Cuna-Cuna extended 
formerly as far as the valleys of the eastern reaches of the Chagres River, and covered both sides of the Con- 
tinental Divide between the present Canal Zone and the Bays of San Miguel and Atrato. In the course 
of the conquest they offered a steady and stubborn resistance, and, though they have been gradually 
deprived of a large part of their former territory, it is certain that to this day they never have been really 
subjected. 

The often-circulated reports of the difficulty of penetrating into the territory of the Cuna-Cuna are true 
only in part. The backwoods aborigines, in the valleys of the Bayano and Chucunaque Rivers, have 
nourished to this day their hatred for all strangers, especially those of Spanish blood * * *. 

Among the San Blas Indians, who are at a far higher level of civilization, the exclusion of aliens is the 
result of well-founded politicalreasons. Their respected traditions are a long record of proud independence; 
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they have maintained the purity of their race and enjoyed freely for hundreds of years every inch of their 
territory. They feel that the day the negro or the white man acquires a foothold in their midst these 
privileges will become a thing of the past. This is why, without undue hostility to strangers, they dis- 
courage their incursions. 

Besides being excellent sailors and fishermen, the San Blas Indians excel in agricultural pursuits. The 
whole coast, as well as the numerous islands of Mandinga Bay and farther east, are lined with extensive 
coconut-palm groves, of a variety remarkable for the superior quality and shape of the nuts. Vast areas 
of the forests are covered with the native ivory-nut palm and the larger growth abounds in balata or bully 
trees. 

The last three products—coconuts, ivory nuts, and balata—which are sold or bartered either to local mer- 
chants or to trading schooners, are the main source of wealth of these natives, among whom money is never 
scarce and poverty an unknown thing. The staple crops for local consumption, besides most of the usual 
fruits of tropical America, are plantains, corn, rice, cassava, yams, and some cacao * * * 


THE CHOCOES. 


Never in our 25 years of tropical experience have we met with such a sun-loving, bright, and trusting people, 
living nearest to nature and ignoring the most elementary wiles of so-called civilization. They are several 
hundred in number and their dwellings are scattered along the meandrous Sambu and its main reaches, 
always at short distances, but never near enough to each other to form real villages. Like their houses, 
their small plantations are close to the river, but mostly far enough to escape the eye of the casual passerby. 





UTENSILS ON THE FLOOR OF A SAN BLAS INDIAN HOUSE, PANAMA. 


Physically the Chocoes are a fine and healthy race. They are tall, as compared with the Cuna-Cuna, 
well proportioned, and with a graceful bearing. The men have wiry limbs and faces that are at once kind 
and energetic, while as a rule the girls are plump, and full of mischief. The grown women preserve their 
good looks and attractiveness much longer than is generally the case in primitive peoples, in which their 
sex bears the heaviest share of every day’s work The skin is of a rich olive-brown color and, as usual, 
a little lighter in women and children. Though all go almost naked, they look fairer than the San Blas 
Cunas, and some of the women would compare advantageously in this respect with certain Mediterranean 
types of the white race. 

The hair is left by all to grow to its natural length, except in a few cases, in which the men have it cropped 
at the neck. It is coarse and not jet black, as reported of most Indians, but with a reddish hue, which is 
better noticed when the sun is playing through the thick mass. In young children it decidedly turns at 
times to a blond color, the only difference from the Caucasian hair being the pronounced coarseness of the 
former. 

In men the everyday dress consists of a scanty clout, made of a strip of red calico about 1 foot broad and 
5 feet long. This clout is passed in front and back of the body over a string tied around the hips, the for - 
ward extremity being left longer and flowing like an apron. On feast days the string is replaced by a 
broad band of white beads. Around the neck and chest they wear thick cords of the same beads and on 
their wrists broad silver cuffs. Hats are not used; the hair is usually tied with a red ribbon and often 
adorned with bright flowers. The female outfit is not less simple, consisting of a piece of calico less than 
3 feet wide and about 9 feet long, wrapped around the lower part of the body and reaching a little below 
the knees. This is all, except that the neck is more or less loaded with beads or silver coins * * *. 
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Fondness for cheap rings is, however, common to both sexes, and little children often wear earrings or 
pendants. 

The Chocoes seem to be exclusively monogamist and both parents surround their babes with tender 
care, being mindful, however, to prepare them early for the hard and struggling life ahead ofthem * * *, 

The houses of the Chocoes are built on a better plan than those of either the Cuna-Cunas or the Guaymies. 
Their structure is almost uniform, although the dimensions vary. The floor is raised 8 feet from the ground 
and supported on each long side by a row of four palm posts, which extend through it and bear the weight 
of the roof. Trunks of the Iriartea palm, split open and flattened, form the flooring. The roof is palm- 
thatched and with four sheds, two of which correspond to the long side of the houses and join at the top in 
agable. Access to the floor is by means of a notched pole, which is turned over when the dogs are not 
wanted, or to indicate the absence of the family. The kitchen hearth is built at the corner least exposed 
to the prevailing wind, and consists of a square frame filled with clay, with a few loose stones on which 
to set the pots. 

The Chocoes are very industrious, during dry spells planting and watching their crops, hunting, fishing, 
and canoeing. When the heavy rains come they stay at home weaving baskets of all kinds, making ropes, 
hammocks, carving dishes, mortars, stools and other objects out of tree trunks. 





SAN BLAS CUT AND FILL WORK JACKET, PANAMA. 


The garments of the San Blas Indian women consist of a short skirt and sort of chemise of colored cotton, 
composed of various layers of appliqué work neatly sewed together, forming very curious designs. 
These garments are identical to-day with the description of them that Wafer gave over 200 years ago. 


As to their cleanliness Dr. Pittier says the first thing they do in the morning is to 
jump into the near-by river, and these ablutions are performed several times a day. 
The kitchen utensils are always kept clean and their simple dishes look almost always 
inviting. 

“The Dirt Diggers,’’ by Richard Harding Davis, which appears in Colliers for 
June 29, caught what might be called the ‘‘inspiration of Panama,” and it moved 
him to cut for us a trenchant word-frieze of the toil unending of those aptly termed 
“dirt diggers.” 

Of the many problems solved in perfecting the organization carrying on the canal 
task none hold greater interest for the average untechnical reader than that dealing with 
the “‘human”’ question. That man needs much and varied fuel is the strong impres- 
sion we receive on reading the following: 

At Colon is the wholesale house of the commission, the ice plant, the cold-storage plants, the laundry. 
Every morning at 4.30 a supply train of 16cars, of which a third are refrigerator cars, leaves headquarters, and 


at the stations along the canal drops the daily supplies for the retail stores, the employees, hotels, and messes. 
In this storehouse at Cristobal are things to eat from every land. It is the most fascinating shop in the world. 
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You step from under the hot sunshine and the palms into 12° below zero, and with, over your flannels, a 
heavy overcoat that is considerately loaned you by the commission, you are led to dungeons white with 
snow. 

In these vaults, and hanging from hooks or piled on slabs of ice, are thousands of quarters of beef, pigs, 
fish, chickens, and foodstuffs few Americans have ever tasted. There are many nationalities on the ‘‘silver”’ 
pay roll of the commission, and each demands its own food. So, for the Italian there is imported from his 
own land macaroni, cheese, and tomato paste for his soup; for the Spaniard dried fish, Spanish red wine, 
still another kind of cheese, olives, and garbanzos, a bean from Algiers, lacking which the Spaniard will go 
on strike; for the West Indian negroes yams and native fruit from Jamaica, and for the coolies from India rice 
that comes all the way from Rangoon. For the American there is everything he loves, and, as one knows, 
for the food at the Tivoli Hotel, which is run by the commission, is the same as is issued to allthe employees, 
is of excellent quality. As acomment on the high cost of living at home and the profits.of middlemen, the 
price of meat on the zone, although it has been transported by land and sea 3,000 miles, is less than in New 
York City. 


Equally beyond ordinary comprehension is the operation of the canal laundry. 
Here 7,500 pieces leave the tubs daily to be delivered toa creditable recipient impatient 





SAN BLAS INDIAN WOMEN. 


Among the San Blas Indians the canoes are solid trunks of mahogany or cedar trees, and tiny ones are 
given the little children as soon as they can walk, which results in making these Indians of both sexes 
as much at home on the water as on the land. 


of delay. As Mr. Davis says, ‘‘the greatest mystery of all the zone is how each of the 
65,000 people who patronize the commissary’s laundry gets his own pocket handker- 
chief.”’ : 

The writer concludes his article with a description of the way the canal achievement 
is being put through, that will surely be an inspiration to any one who readsit. Inten- 
sive energy is spelled in every lime. The military comparison is happy. It calls to 
the soul of the martial spirit, patriotism, making us Americans fill our hearts in pride 
of our people and our work. 

The Cherimoya in California, With Notes on Some Other Anonaceous Fruits, by 
F. W. Popenoe, West India Gardens, Altadena, California, is the title of an article 
appearing in the Pomona College Journal of Economic Botany. The relative merits of 
the Temperate Zone and Torrid Zone fruits is a theme that may lead to acrimonious 
dispute, yet none can deny the gastronomic virtues of the cherimoya. 

The uninitiated taste this delectable seed vessel for the first time, expecting another 
disappointing realization. But such expectation disappears with the first mouthful 
of the fruit. From Chihuahua, Mexico, to Llai-Llai, Chile, the cherimoya is king of 
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table fruits. In perfection it divides honors with the pineapple and the mangosteen 
as the finest of all fruitage. Asa flavor for ice cream it is delicious, while cherimoya 
‘“‘refresca’’ (Latin American equivalent for soda) is generally conceded to be distilled 
nectar. The reviewer confesses to a selfish sentiment underlying this rhapsody. He 
wants so to impress others with the qualities of this fruit that some energetic importer 
will develop the United States market for cherimoyas. Then he will be able to satisfy 
a memory-stirred craving. 

While Mr. Popenoe’s paper is given over to an examination of the means of promot- 
ing cultivation of the seed in California, yet he discusses the origin and history of the 
fruit. He complains that those 
grown in the Golden State are 
inferior to the Mexican variety. 

The following is the descrip- 
tion given of the fruit of the 
Mammillaris variety which orig- 
inated as a seedling at Altadena, 
Cal.: 


Form distinctly conical, more uni- 
formly so than with most other varie- 
ties; size, medium; weight, up to 1 
pound; length, up to 43 inches; width, 
up to 4 inches; base flattened; cavity 
shallow, broad, flaring, regular; apex 
rather pointed; stem short and very 
stout; surface covered with more or less 
prominent conical protuberances; color 
dull green; skin thick and very tough; 
flesh clear white, soft, fine grained; seeds 
short and blunt, plump, not very nu- 
merous; flavor very aromatic and rich, 
strongly resembling the pineapple; qual- 
ity excellent; season, February—March 
at Altadena. 


As to the origin and history of 
the Cherimoya, the following in- 
teresting account is given: 


De Candolle, in his monumental work 
“Origin of Cultivated Plants,” discusses 
this subject at length, and states in con- 
clusion, ‘‘I consider it most probable 
that the species is indigenous in Ecuador 
and perhaps in the neighboring part 
A CHERIMOYA TREE. of Peru.”? This statement was based 


The Cherimoya, Anona Cherimolia Miller, is a small tree, 15 to mainly upon the toygria tonal of early bota- 
25 feet in height, much branched and spreading, with grayish  nistswho had collectedinSouth America. 
Beaks the pisuele rounded aC phe gOune Erewie eae That he was not certain in his conclusion 
pubescent. Experience in California has shown that i = . = 5 
thrives under the same treatment accorded the citrous fruits. is plainly expressed in the conclusion 
The seedlings grow to much larger size than any of the itself, but until recently his verdict has 
citrous trees, however, and should be planted at least 25 feet been generally accepted ascorrect. Some 
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apart. The tree is about as hardy as the orange and is semi- 2 F 
deciduous in nature, the extent being dependent upon the  {€W, however, have held to the belief 
severity of the climate. that the species is indigenous in Mexico 


and Central America, as wellas Peru and 
Ecuador, and recent researches by Prof. Gabriel Alcocer of the Mexican National Museum seem to prove 
that it is exclusively Central America, having been introduced to South America from Guatemala. In a 
Spanish work entitled ‘Historia del Nuevo Mundo,” it appears that the author, P. Bernabe Cobo, while 
traveling from Peru to Mexico in the year 1629, found the cherimoya in Guatemala City, and was so pleased 
with it that he dispatched some seeds to his friends in Peru, where it was unknown at that time. Upon 
returning there 13 years later, he found that a number of trees had been raised and were in bearing, but the 
fruit was still scarce and sold in the markets from 8 to 12 reales each. It was more than 100 years later that 





THE CHERIMOYA. 


The best types of the cherimoya grow to a length of 5 or 6 inches and sometimes weigh as much as a 
pound and a half. A fully ripe fruit is so delicious that it is safe to say that not one out of a hundred 
on first tasting it would be other than delighted. In flavor and character the flesh may be likened 
to a delicious sherbet or ice cream. 
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Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 
LARGEST FLAG IN THE UNITED STATES. 


On June 14, 1912, the anniversary of Flag Day, the Postmaster General of the United States unfurled the 
above flag in the hollow square of the Post Office Building at Washington, D.C. This new flag con- 
tains 48 stars and is 624 feet long by 36 feet wide. Up to this year the flag contained but 46 stars, but the 
States of Arizona and New Mexico having been admitted to statehood, two additional stars have now 
been added to the flag to commemorate their entrances into the Union. 
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the first cherimoya seeds found their way to Europe, and having come from Peru it was naturally supposed 
that the tree was a native of that country. Later, when European botanists found the tree in an apparently 
wild state in the mountains of Peru and Ecuador, this belief was more firmly established, but it is plainly 
apparent that the tree might have become naturalized in the 200 years that had elapsed since its intro- 
duction, even to such an extent as to lead to the belief that it was native. Prof. Aleocer points out that the 
work, ‘‘Historia del Nuevo Mundo,” was unknown to De Candolle, and he also presents much other 
évidence in favor of a Central American origin, with the result that little room is left for doubt. 

In Mexico the common name of this fruit is spelled ‘‘chirimoya.” Evidently a different spelling is used 
in Peru, giving rise to the specific name cherimolia and the English adaptions ‘‘cherimoya”’ and ‘‘cheri- 
moyar,”’ the latter most commonly used in the British colonies. Though the fruit came to California from 
Mexico, the spelling ‘‘cherimoya”’ has been generally adopted by horticulturists in this State, and will, in 
all probability, eventually supersede all others. 

Some authorities have termed all members of the genus Anona ‘‘custard apple,’ individually and collec 
tively; it is extremely undesirable that the cherimoya be known under this name, which properly belongs 
to the West Indian Anona reticulata, a fruit similar to the cherimoya in many characteristics, but greatly 
inferior in quality. The listing cf the cherimoya under the name ‘‘custard apple” has already led to much 





From Harper's Magazine. 


AT THE TOP OF COROPUNA. 


One of the objects of the 1911 Yale Peruvian Expedition was to accomplish the ascent of one of the highest 
peaks of the Peruvian Andes. This feat was successfully accomplished by Prof. Bingham, Mr. H. L. 
Tucker, archzeological engineer of the expedition, and Corpl. Mariano Gamarra, who are shown in the 
picture. Prof. Bingham is standing next to the tent, Mr. Tucker carries the Stars and Stripes, and the 
corporal forms the “guard of honor.’’ 


confusion among nurserymen and horticulturists in this State, some, knowing that this name was applied 
to A. reticulata, going so far as to list this species and A. cherimolia as synonymous. Furthermore, the 
cherimoya suffers a certain loss of prestige through this confusion—sufficient in itself to merit careful dis- 
crimination on the part of all those describing or listing it. 

The Peruvian Expedition of 1912, by Prof: Hiram Bingham, director of the expedi- 
tion, In Science of May 17, 1912, gives the details of the work planned for this important 
undertaking, which is a continuation of that of the Yale Peruvian Expedition of 1911. 
The expedition has been organized under the auspices of Yale University and the 
National Geographic Society, and having the advantage of the discoveries of 1911 to 
guide this year’s plans bids fair to add greatly to our knowledge of the topography, 
geology, pathology, forestry, anthropology, and archeology of Peru. 

The Palms Indigenous to Cuba. This highly technical paper, by Mr. Odoardo 
Beccari, appears in the same magazine. The study of palms has ever proved fascinat- 
ing to botanists, and here the results of an expert’s investigations are lucidly set forth. 
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South American Wool.—The Tariff Board of the United States Government 
recently sent Mr. Joseph E. Wing to South America to study the woolgrowing industry 
there. The following facts and conclusions, dealing with the industry as it has thus 
far developed in the extreme southern portion of the continent, are brought out in his 
report. Since these are results of an investigation by a disinterested expert, unusual 
interest attaches to the report, only portions of which we have space to quote. 

The island of Tierra del Fuego, one-half of which is Chilean, is one of the best sheep 
countries in the world. On this island and on the mainland adjacent, in Chilean 
territory, there exists one of the greatest sheep ranches in the world, and one of the 
best managed, producing good wool at a low cost and excellent mutton which goes 
frozen or canned to England. 

The island has a rich, black soil, often inclined to be peaty; usually abundant rain- 
fall; not enough snow to do harm; and is covered with good, close-set, nutritious forage 





RAMBOUILLET RAMS. 


In the immense territory of Rio Negro, Argentina, the estimated number of sheep, according to the 
1910 census, was 4,724,844. These are almost universally of the Rambouillet type. The Govern- 
ment is now building a railroad into the interior of this territory, which awaits transportation facili- 
ties to increase its agricultural industries. 


plants—white clover, redtop, and many similar grasses. All of the island is fully 
stocked, and has been for many years. .The types of sheep seen here are the Romney, 
the Lincoln, and some few Corriedales (of New Zealand), a cross between Lincoln and 
merino. Very good but rather coarse wools come from the region along the Strait of 
Magellan. There is absolutely no handicap to shepherding here. Wild dogs and a 
few foxes are the only destroying animals. The fenced pastures carry their flocks the 
year round with no extra feeding. The number of sheep reported in Tierra del Fuego 
on the Argentine side only is 1,341,351, an almost incredible number for so small a 
country. 

North of the island is the Argentine territory of Santa Cruz. This is a vast region 
not yet fully stocked with sheep. Its south and west are well grassed, its north and 
east semidesert, yet this region is capable of carrying about 1,200 sheep to the league. 
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At Rio Gallegos one sees fine, fat muttons, and again at Coyle, with fewer fat sheep as 
one goes northward. Many Romney rams are used, and also Lincolns. The wools of 
Santa Cruz are good wools, clean and strong, but of a somewhat coarse nature, except 
in the crossbreds and the merinos of the northern coast lands. It is the land back 
from the coast that is being newly stocked. The Santa Cruz River is now being opened 
to navigation, which should develop a rich grazing region. It is nearly certain that 
the numbers of sheep and output of wools from Santa Cruz will augment, and perhaps 
may increase 50 to 100 per cent. According to the census of 1910, there were in Santa 
Cruz 2,387,566 sheep, and the territory can probably support easily 5,000,000 sheep. 
To do this will require the erection of many windmills for pumping water, and much 
fencing. 

Chubut and parts of Santa Cruz are to be opened up by the new Government rail- 
ways now under construction, which will enable many more sheep to be kept. In the 
back parts of Chubut is a fine grazing country near the base of the Andes. It is esti- 
mated that this territory now has about 2,123,628 sheep and could easily double and 
probably quadruple this number. The sheep of Chubut are very largely of Rambou- 
illet type, though there are many Lincoln rams used. 

The immense territory of Rio Negro is not heavily stocked with sheep at present. 
Along the rivers and in the west along the mountains are estancias. There are now 
4,724,844 sheep in the territory, according to the 1910 census. They are almost 
universally of the Rambouillet blood. The territory is capable of carrying several 
times its present number of sheep, but it awaits transportation facilities, the selling of 
the land and fencing, and the advent of American windmills. The Government is 
now building a road into the interior. 

Where our Bananas Come From, by Edwin R. Fraser, in the July number of 
The National Geographic Magazine, is an interesting account of the banana industry 
in general and the method of culture, yield, and enormous production of this remark- 
able fruit in Costa Rica in particular. Asis customary with The National Geographic 
Magazine, the article is beautifully and profusely illustrated. 

As to the culture in general Mr. Fraser writes: 

Given the requisite soil and climate, the banana requires little attention, producing fruit every month 
during the year, and is self-propagating by means of suckers, which continually shoot off from the mat at 
the root of the mother plant. Under cultivation these suckers are kept down, as the welfare of the mother 
plant demands, from 3 to 5 to each mat being allowed to remain, coming on from 3 to 5 months behind the 
parent, and so on in perpetual succession. Sometimes more than a dozen suckers, in groups of differen’ 
ages, may be seen in a single mat. 

At the age of 10 to 11 months the fruit is gathered, and consists of 1 bunch or stem to each plant, the 
fruit being arranged around a fibrous stem in layers, called hands, with 7 to 12 hands or 15 to 25 fingers to 
the stem, the total averaging 12 dozen bananas. This stem grows out of the top of the plant, being in fact 
a continuation of it, and by the great weight which it bears shoots over to the side, with its upper end 
extending downward. ‘The stem is elongated from 2 to 3 feet beyond the fruit and is tipped by a forma - 
tion of matted purple leaves, in the shape of a spear point, which is called the flower. 

The plant, now shortly dying naturally, under cultivation is cut down, to give place to its 3 to 5 succes- 


sors, that being the number usually grownineach mat. For planting new areas the young suckers are cut 
off close to the mat and transplanted in holes 20 inches deep and 15 feet apart each way. 


Some idea as to the extent of the industry in Costa Rica and the markets which that 
country supplies may be had from the following: 


Costa Rica at present exports annually, in round numbers, 10,000,000 bunches of bananas, and this quan- 
tity is exceeded only by that of Jamaica, whichis approximately 12,000,000. Itis probable the latter figures 
will soon be equaled in Costa Rica, when the large areas of new ground now being brought under cultivation 
become productive. During the busiest season an average of a steamer a day leaves Port Limon with fruit 
for the American and English markets, the exportation sometimes reaching a total of over a million bunches 
in a month. 
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Of the country’s exports, approximately four-fifths go to the United States and one-fifth to England. 
Of the fruit sent to the United States, nearly one-half enters through New Orleans, which is the mest im- 
portant banana port in the world, with a total importation of a little less than 14,000,000 bunches during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, one-fourth of which came from Costa Rica. The remainder of the product 
is taken by Boston, Mobile, and New York, in the order named, 

It is probably safe to say that the vast majority of the banana eaters in this country 
regard it as a delicious fruit, to be eaten in its raw state only, and have but little, if 
any, knowledge of the varied uses it serves in the Tropics. The following extract from 
Mr. Fraser’s article will be of interest in this connection: 

A nutritious and easily digestible flour is obtained from the banana after it has been dried in the sun. 
This flour is said to act as a cure for indigestion and other stomach disorders, and is highly valued by the 





A banana stalk as it looked when freshly cut Same stalk showing the growth in the center 
at 10a. m. 20 minutes later. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ILLUSTRATING THE RAPID GROWTH OF THE BANANA PLANT. 


It would seem that a motion-picture camera would almost be necessary to record the seeming incredible 
growth, The accompanying photographs serve to illustrate the manner and rapidity with which the 
banana sets about to overcome an injury which to other vegetable life would prove fatal. The great 
rapidity of growth is due to the spirally wrapped leaves that are contained within the banana stalk and 
are merely pushed upward and unrolled instead of developing from a bud. 


native women as an infant food. Equal parts of this flour and wheat flour are used in making a bread that 
is of pleasing taste and nutritious, but worthy of mention more for its digestibility. Artificial heat is also 
employed in drying the banana to make this flour, and in some countries the industry is of growing impor- 
tance. 

Besides eating the fruit, the inhabitants of the countries where it is grown employ it in a variety of ways to 
supply many of the needs of life. From one species an acceptable quality of vinegar is made by simply 
mashing the fruit and placing the mash in an earthenware jar covered with a linen rag, allowing it to fer- 
ment. The ripe plantain, fermented, gives on distillation an extremely strong brandy, not very agreeable 
to the taste, and the natives, though accustomed to strong liquors, usually give preference to milder 
beverages. With the essence extracted from the guineo plantain, a short, thick variety, an aroma or 
bouquet is given to false cognacs and brandies in Europe which are destined for exportation. For coughs 
and bronchial inflammation a pectoral is made by roasting an unpeeled banana in the oven, removing the 
skin, then thoroughly cooking it in a little water, taking the sirup. From the ribs of the leaf, which differ 
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in color according to species, the Filipinos weave a remarkably fine cloth, but the most useful service which 
the leaf renders to the negroes of the banana fields of Costa Rica thus far is protection from the heavy rains, 
and for this purpose it is better than the finest silk umbrella. 


As to the great promise of the future of the industry Mr. Fraser writes: 

The markets where the fruit is already known are insatiable, and practically unopened fields for it are 
found in the countries of continental Europe. In England its consumption is increasing at a phenomenal 
pace, as the sterling qualities of the fruit become known and the price cheapened. Where but a few years 
ago the fruit was obtainable only in the larger cities of that country and each banana was wrapped in tissue 
paper, commanding a price that only a few could afford to pay, to-day there is hardly a green grocer at a 
country crossroads who does not sell it. 


A very comprehensive paper on ‘‘The Banana and its Relatives’’ appeared in 
the May, 1911, number of Tar BULLETIN, 





Stalk 8 hours after cutting. Identical stalk 31 hours after cutting. 


Platinum in Colombia is the leading article in The Mining Journal (London) of 
May 18, 1912. It deals briefly with the history, actual occurrence, and probable 
source of this rare metal in Colombia. The general auriferous and platiniferous dis- 
trict is known as El Chaco, and includes the two Provinces Atrato and San Juan of the 
Cauca Department. The main stream and tributaries of the San Juan are especially 
rich in gold and platinum from its junction with the Sipi to the headwaters. Accord- 
ing to Charles Bullman, below the Tamana the proportion is 10 to 1 in favor of gold, 
while above it is2 to 1. South of Buenaventura quite a number of rivers flow directly 
from the western Cordillera in a general westerly direction to the Pacific. Most of 
these yield alluvial gold, and some of them platinum as well, notably the Guapi. 
almost due west of Popayan. Hence platinum has a very wide range in Collomalow. 
being found between the second and sixth degrees of north latitude. 

Up the Orinoco, by the editor of The India Rubber World, is a most interesting and 
informative article, profusely illustrated, in the June 1, 1912, issue of this valuable 
trade journal. This is the first installment of the story of the author’s trip up the 
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river which was thought by Sir Walter Raleigh to lead to the famed E] Dorado. The 
description of the natural scenery and the information relative to two great industries 
of Venezuela, balata gum and Hevea rubber, in this issue, told in the lively and enter- 
taining style of the editor, make a delightful story. The following is one of the para- 
graphs which give some of the pleasing features of such a journey: 

Once on deck the glory of the morning amply repaid the loss of sleep. The boat was slipping quietly and 
rapidly through a placid stream not more than 300 yards wide, and except for the absence of palms it might 
have been the ‘‘narrows”’ ofthe Amazon. There was another difference in the abundant bird life—parrots , 
great flocks of macaws, white swaas, wading birds—white, gray, and blue. Sonear did we run to the shore 
that the masses of bloom that decked the trees could be plainly seen in all of their varied color and beauty. 
Once we passed close to a giant tree, in the upper branches of which four great monkeys sat and gazed 
gravely at us. They were grotesquely colored, red and black, and were said to be the ‘‘howlers’”’ which 
greet the rising sun with roars that would fill a lion with envy. 


Relative to the rubber production of Venezuela, the following, coming from such a 
reliable and conservative source as the editor of The India Rubber World, is of more 
then passing interest: 

That Venezuela possesses great rubber forests none can deny. The vast territory adjacent to Brazil. 
contiguous to the Rio Negro, the Cassiquiare, and the upper Orinoco produces considerable Hevea rubber, 
which comes sometimes down the Orinoco to Ciudad Bolivar, and sometimes down the Rio Negro to 
Manaos. It will be remembered that the Cassiquiare River forms a navigable channel between the head- 
waters of the Orinoco and the Rio Negro—that is, during the rainy season. This rubber area, said to con- 
tain nearly 100,000,000 acres, has never been thoroughly exploited. The Hevea rigidifolia is probably 
the source of the rubber gathered in this territory and not the Brasiliensis. Over toward the border of 


British Guiana there are also Heveas, but whether good or bad none know as yet. There seem to be no 
Hevea trees on the lower Orinoco. 


New Brazilian Legislation, in the same issue of the India Rubber Werld, is an 
examination and explanation of the principal features of the new Brazilian law which 
was approved on January 5, 1912, by the President. This law seems to be a carefully 
formulated measure, covering rubber in all stages of importance from the soil to 
the outgoing steamer, and this analysis should be read by all who are interested in 
this great Brazilian industry. 


Mining in the Morelos District, in Mining and Scientific Press (San Francisco) 
of June 29, 1912, gives the history and detailed description of a number of mines 
and of the personal experiences of Mr. G. L. Sheldon, author of the article, while 
prospecting in this section of the State of Chihuahua, Mexico. ‘Bolivian Placers 
Again’’ and ‘‘Gold Discovery in Venezuela’ are also conservative articles dealing 
with the recent exploitation of the gold discoveries in those countries, 


The Madeira-Mamore Railroad, a Triumph of Sanitary Science, by H. M. Lome, 
appears in Modern Sanitation. 

The lesson of Panama has had its application in the heart of Brazil. 

The story of the disasters attending the first attempts in the way of building a 
railroad around the Madeira-Mamore Falls were based upon the same causes that 
led to failure in Panama. 

So the factors of success are similar. Sanitary developments recently brought to 
light were made the basis of all plans, and all sanitary arrangements were completed 
before a yard of railroad construction work was undertaken. 

The result is vividly set forth by a comparison of the hospital figures of the notorious 
Collins expedition and those of the present construction force. Of the total employed 
in the first expedition, 941, the official report of deaths in Brazil within a year was 
221, and this did not include the hundreds of sick that returned to die in the United 
States. 

During the four years of work which has ended with the recent completion of the 
remarkable railroad the total number of hospital cases were 96, while deaths by 
drowning, accidents, and tropical diseases amounted to not more than 12. 

This proves that modern sanitation has opened to civilization a great region hereto- 
fore considered locked to the white man. 





VENEZUELA’S TRIBUTE TO CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


Upper picture: The towering statue of the Discoverer in the Plaza de Macuro at Caracas. 


Lower picture: The imposing figure of the noted Admiral overlooking the City of Caracas froma prominent 
position on Calvario Hill. (Copyright by Underwood & Underwood.) 
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The Tipuani, Bolivia, Rush. A letter in the June issue of the Engineering and 
Mining Journal refers to the stampede of American prospectors to the Tipuani Valley 
in Bolivia. 

It is most unfortunate that those who had been tempted by the alluring letter of the 
mythical ‘‘Ferguson” did not make a few pertinent inquiries before starting on this 
new quest of the E] Dorado. Many disappointments might have been avoided if they 
had taken the trouble to communicate with this office. 

Mr. John W. Harrison, of Kansas City, Missouri, confirms what has been known 
concerning Bolivian gold deposits from the days of the first prospectors. The gold is 
there, but one spends triple its value in the effort to extract it. 

Mr. Dunleavy, manager of the Boston & Bolivian Rubber Co., Sorata, Bolivia, 
can also be communicated with by enthusiastic gold seekers. 

However, the classic proverb of the ill wind finds application here. The chagrined 
contingent of our gold hunters will form the nucleus of a new bureau of mines and 
metallurgy that is to be established at La Paz. 

This institution will aim to develop the mineral industry of Bolivia along scientific 
lines. 


A Discovery in the Fossil Fields of Mexico, by Barnum Brown, in the American 
Museum Journal, gives the bare outlines of a most interesting find of the shell of an 
extraordinary animal. 

The glyptodon was the prehistoric ancestor of the armadillo. To get an idea of 
what he was like, go out to the local zoo, study the armour-clad descendant, then 
picture him the size of an ox, covered with checkered scales, and showing a double 
row of fluted teeth. That will be a glyptodon. 

Different families of this mammal roamed the country from Texas to Patagonia 
during Miocene, Pliocene, and Pleistocene times, being more than abundant on the 
pampus of Argentina, where their distantly related descendants disport themselves 
to-day. 

By a curious coincidence the range of distribution of the glyptodons covers the 
territory influenced by the Spanish tongue in the Americas. 

The carapace, a scientific word meaning shell in simple English, which Mr. Brown 
found is 4 feet 8 inches long and stands 3 feet 1 inch high. 

This indicates that the fossil discovered was not one of the very large ones. The 
largest specimens inhabited South America. In Mexico there have been found only 
two other shells of glyptodonts before Mr. Brown’s discovery. They are now in Mexico 
City. 

Further details on the find will be awaited with interest. 


Mechanical Appliances on the Panama Canal. The fifth and last installment of 
the articles by Mr. J. F. Springer, which have been appearing in Cassiers Magazine 
concludes the remarkable story of the canal, in terms of mechanics. 

The articles show in a startling way just how machinery is being more and more 
turned to the performance of work formerly done by hand or crude appliances of 
moderate capacity. 

Panama has become a great university where mechanical, electrical, civil, and 
sanitary engineers are taught the highest knowledge of their respective fields through 
most practical mediums. 

If that convenient personality, the average man, were to make an investigation of 
the thousands of experiments in construction, some successful, others unsuccessful, 
that have been made necessary in carrying on the canal work, he would find himself 
grappling with a staggering subject. 

The worth of Mr. Springer’s articles are highly appreciated by the engineering 
world. 


Co 
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The Iron Resources of Brazil, by John Brooks Elgar, in the same monthly, explains 
in a subtitle the importance of this paper. ‘‘Their Influence Upon Possible Commer- 
cial Relations With the United States ’’ is the second heading. 

After giving details concerning the location and extent of the surprising ore fields 
that are found in the interior of Brazil, the author suggests the formation of a commer- 
cial company, made up from the capitalists of the United States and the Portuguese- 
American Republic—this company to get out the iron ore and carry it to the United 
States where cargoes of coal and coke would be the return shipments. 


Electric Lighting in the Argentine Republic and Brazil. As it uses electricity, so 
is the modern city rated ‘‘up to date.’? J. W. Tabb, in the Electrical Review icr June, 
describes the illumination systems of some of the larger cities of the countries cited, 
and if after reading this paper our manufacturers remain indifferent to this field it will 
only mean that they are too busy filling home orders. 

As certain as the law of cause and effect, so it follows that the paucity of North 
American investments means paucity of North American business in Buenos Aires. 

Therefore one should not be surprised to learn that United States merchants get only 
11 per cent of the $4,000,000 spent for electrical fixtures. 

The North American fares more favorably in Brazil. Here the well-known Rio 
Light & Power Co., a United States-Canadian company, supplies the city of Rio de 
Janeiro with illumination on the American plan. 

Mr. Tabb’s article is full of hints of value to those occupied in this character of 
business. 


Cuzco, the Ancient Capital. No number of Peru To-Day finds its way to the 
reviewer's desk that does not give facts that show the ever-rapid march of the Peru- 
vians on the road of industrial progression. 

That the Sun Kingdom capital has been connected with the byways of latter-day 
civilization we knew from having traveled the route, and now the journey is again 
brought to mind with reading this summary of the trip to Cuzco. 

The ruins of Fort Sachcahuaman will soon hold the attention of the never-tiring 
tourist in rivalry with the Pyramids. 

Of much significance, in the same number, is an article telling of Peru’s commerce 
with Japan. 


Trinidad and Bermudez Asphalt and Their Use in Highway Construction, by 
Clifford Richardson, M. Am. Soc. C. E. This article appears in Popular Science 
Monthly tor July, 1912. : 

From the time when the bituminous deposits in France were first found of use in 
road building, something under a century ago, to the period of present application of 
asphalt as the most practical top dressing that has been discovered for road making, 
transportation has undergone many changes. And these changes have emphasized 
the fact that the building of the best roads is the greatest economy. 

The automobile has taught us the final value of asphalt, and with the expanding use 
of this curious carbon composition the search for it has been taken up in many differ- 
ent localities. 

The deposit that holds first place in size and interest is the famed Pitch Lake of 
Trinidad. 3 

The Montuty BULLETIN has devoted considerable space to the study of asphalt and 
its uses. 

Mr. Richardson in this article extends his investigations to the realm of chemistry, 
giving elaborate tables setting forth the results of his work. The technical value oi 
the paper will be appreciated by the road engineer. 


Hospital Work at the Canal. This editorial article from The Nation, June 13, 
brings home to us with redoubled significance the achievement of the “‘medicos, ”’ as 
doctors are familiarly called below the Rio Grande. 





Photographs by Johnson Martin. 


ELECTRIC ILLUMINATIONS FOR THE CELEBRATION OFFULY,9, 1912, AT BUENOS 
AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Top: Casa de Gobierno. 
Middle: La Prensa Building. 
Bottom: Banco de la Nacion. 
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When Col. Gorgas made Panama healthier than Pittsburgh, the world applauded, 
then forgot. That was about six years since, but the good work continues. Ancon 
Hospital is the model for the tropic world. 

Opportunities for study, unfortunately too frequent in the early days, made the 
Canal Zone an extensive laboratory devoted to the analysis of yellow and malarial 
fevers in all stages. 

How the fang of the so-called yellow scourge was cupped of its poison content is an 
old theme. New, however, is the history of the successful curbing of malaria’s despoil- 
ment. Old theories have fallen before the practical results of ingenious experiments 
thus to prove to us that the miasmic pest soon shall become an “historic malady.”’ 

Popular magazines have given us the credit balance secured by our so-called “ Uncle 
Sam”’ in the matter of sending dirty dollars to the wash, but the incentive to economy 
that made the laundering of gauze bandages imperative at Ancon Hospital proved 
the resourcefulness of the doctors and saved a none too generous Government $5,000 
yearly. 

The spirit of efficiency and thrift that pervades all fields at Panama is to be expected 
where all efforts lead to saving life and preserving health. 


Mexican ‘‘Iron Wood.’”’ The Southern Lumberman (Nashville, Tenn.) of July 20, 
1912, publishes a most interesting description sent by a correspondent from Panuco, 
Mexico, of one of the remarkable products of the forests on the Gulf coast. The prop- 
erties of this wood are so unusual that we reproduce the account. 

The wood of the chijole tree will not float in water. Even the smallest chip of this remarkable wood 
sinks like lead. “It is said that the chijole is the hardest and most dense of all woods. It can be readily 
cut and sawed when green, but as soon as it dries the sharpest saw or axe can make no impression upon 
it. It is known among the natives as the ‘‘tree ofiron.”’ Its lasting qualities are greater than iron itself, 
as is proved by many examples in its use in this part of Mexico. Fence posts of the chijole which were 
set in the ground at this ancient town more than 300 years ago are as perfect as the day they were cut from 
the green logs. No wood pest is able to make an impression upon the chijole. It is impervious to the 
weather, and in fact nothing seems to have the slightest effect upon it. The wood is so heavy that it is 
not suitable for many commercial purposes. In some of the buildings here and in other towns of the east 
coast region where the tree grows in profusion, there are timbers of the wood which are known to have 
been exposed to the weather for more than two centuries. These timbers are still in perfect condition. 
In a lumber yard here are gathered quite a stock of chijole timbers that have been taken from old buildings 
from time to time. They are still used for various purposes and promise to be everlasting. 

The chijole tree has no grain and it is claimed by scientists that it is unlike any other known wood in 
several respects. It could doubtless be used for many valuable purposes. At present crude methods 
for cutting the timber and cording it into logs are practiced, but it is probable that mills will soon be estab- 
lished in this section for the purpose of working up the logs when they are green. The trees grow all through 
the Gulf coast territory and are in sufficient number to afford a large supply of building material. 


A Peruvian Dairy Farm and its Lesson, in a recent issue of Peru To-day is a 
well-illustrated description, by F. E. Ross, of the Estancia Julieta in Tingo, near 
Arequipa. This stock farm was started in 1909 and has demonstrated the fact that 
pure bred Holstein and Jersey cattle will thrive in Peru as well as elsewhere. The 
farm is being managed in accordance with the latest stock-breeding methods and 
a strict register of the pedigrees of all the stock is kept and reported to the American 
Holstein-Friesian Association and the American Jersey Association. 

Accurate records are kept as to the quality of the milk, the percentage of fat con- 
tained, the effect of the climate on the imported cattle, experiments with feed, etc. 
In connection with the question of feed it is interesting to note that six to seven cuts 
per year of alfalfa are obtained in this locality, though other fodder is dear. Photo- 
graphs giving general views of the farm, the butter-making department, milk testing 
in the laboratory, interior of the well-equipped stables, and of the individual prize 
bulls and cows accompany the article. 

The scientific methods in vogue on this model dairy farm give promise of being of 
inestimable value to the dairy and stock-raising interests of Peru. 


Go 
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La République de Colombie, in the May number of the Bulletin de la Société Belge 
d’ Etudes Coloniales (Brusselles), is an excellent article by Sr. H. Jalhay, consul 
general of the Republic of Colombia to Belgium, giving a general description of the 
country, its geography, topography, climate, soil, mineral resources, agriculture, and 
important products. The political organization, revenues, population, railroads, 
telegraph lines, financial condition of the country, and the advantages offered for the 
investment of capital and attractive prospects for immigration are all fully dealt with. 
According to Senor Jalhay the opening of the Panama Canal in the near future is call- 
ing renewed attention to the geographical location of Colombia which ‘‘retirera les 
plus grands avantages economiques de cette nouvelle voie de communication, trait 
d’union entre les peuples de |’ Asie et de |’ Europe” (will draw the greatest economic 
advantages from this new highway of communication, the hyphen between the people 
of Asia and of Europe). Cartagena, its principal port on the Caribbean Sea, is but 24 
hours from Colon, and Buenaventura, its most important port on the Pacific, but 48 
hours from Panama, and this advantageous location, argues the consul general, will 
unquestionably mean much to the future development of the country’s magnificent 
resources. 


When the canal is cut, by Granville Fortesque, in the August number of the 
Metropolitan, is an excellent article dealing with the commercial possibilities of 
the Pacific coast countries of South America after the completion of the Panama 
Canal. Capt. Fortesque, until recently a member of the Pan American Union staff, 
has had excellent opportunities to study the situation, having visited these countries 
for the special purpose of personal investigation. 

In dealing with the relations of the exporters of the United States with Sonne Ameri- 
can customers, Capt. Fortesque cites some striking examples of lack of foresight 
and care on the part of the shippers and gives them several good-natured “digs” on_ 
their shortcomings. 


The present condition of the petroleum industry in Peru, in a recent issue of 
Peru To-day, is a résumé of a most interesting lecture delivered before the Lima 
Geographical Society on February 27, 1912, by Sr. Ricardo A. Deustua, the well- 
known Peruvian petroleum expert. The production and consumption of crude oil 
in the leading countries of the world are dealt with, and the fact that the uses for the 
product have increased so greatly in recent years that the known sources of supply 
are becoming inadequate to the demand is stressed. The great extent and richness 
of the petroleum deposits of Peru, details of recent discoveries in the several provinces, 
progress of the industry, and its promise for the future are extensively featured in 
the lecture. 


Irrigation in Peru is another valuable article in the same issue of this magazine. 
It is an address delivered before the Nineteenth National Irrigation Congress, held in 
Chicago last December, by C. H. Sutton, C. E., chief of the Peruvian irrigation survey. 
This address is a comprehensive and authoritative study of the subject. 


The Panama railroad, by Percy F. Martin, in the June 14 and June 21 issues of 
The Engineer (London), is a comprehensive and detailed study of the construction 
of this important adjunct of the Panama Canal. Mr. Martin enters into the history 
of the project from its inception, describes the engineering difficulties met with and 
overcome, cost of construction, and its successful operation from a financial stand- 
point during the last fiscal year. 


In Sports Afield for December, 1911, on page 494, is a readable article written during 
and about the exciting times of last winter at Juarez the center of the political dis- 
turbances in Mexico. Its title is “Running the Blockade,” and the subject was an 
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effort to secure and make use of a good size cannon to help win the fight for the writer’s 
side. The story is exciting and shows how real was the warfare taking place along 
the Rio Grande. 


‘“ Twelve Nights in a Venezuelan Jungle,’’ a story of hunting life and adventure in 
South America, by John 8. Creswell, beginning in Spcrts Afield for January, on page 
34, continues in the February number on page 119. 

The author was particularly interested in hunting the elusive jaguar; in fact, he had 
twice journeyed to Mexico to form the acquaintance of what he rather respectfully 
and humorously called “old spots,’’ implying that the jaguar is a wild animal worthy 
of persistent but discreet attention. Interwoven with the hunting story are many 
little touches of life in the largest cities as well as of the interior of Venezuela, some- 
times very close to the truth and sometimes unfortunately colored with the Anglo- 
Saxonism which would interpret the Latin character only by poking fun at it. The 
hunting adventures, however, are told with the zest of a thorough sportsman. 

If anyone be eager to test the capabilities of the northern part of South America 
for furnishing exciting sport such as has hitherto been thought restricted to Africa, he 
will find this narrative profitable reading. 


Developments at the Sierra Pinto mines, Sonora, Mexico, by Francis ©. Nicholas, 
in the Mining and Engineering World, of July 27, 1912, is an article which gives an 
interesting account of the results which have been obtained in these mines in the use 
of salt water for amalgamation, and in the employment of coarse screens on the prepa- 
ration of the ore. While salt water has, of course, been used at other places the results 
here seem to have been unusually satisfactory. The mines are located in an arid 
region near the Gulf of California in Sonora, at Bahia de San Jorge, Mexico. The 
detailed description of the equipment and conduct of this successful mining property 
should be interesting reading to those interested in mining. "% 


Mining prospects of Argentina, South America, by R. W. Ellis, in the same publi- 
cation, shows that considerable attention is being paid to the development of the min- 
eral resources of that great Republic. The vast agricultural resources of the country 
have hitherto engaged the attention of the people to the exclusion of its other possible 
resources. The extension of railroads throughout the interior and the tremendous 
increase in the consumption of fuel incident thereto will lead to the exploitation of 
the coal and oil deposits which are known to exist in several districts. 5 


e 


The Mexican west coast, America’s paradise, by Chas. A. Dinsmore, is a most 
enthusiastic account of the wonderful resources of this section of Mexico, appearing 
in the El Paso Mining Journal for April, 1912. The following excerpts will give 
some idea of the impressions received on a first trip through this remarkable country: 


A trip down the west coast of Mexico over the Southern Pacific Railway lines is more of a true education 
than years inaschool. Sucha trip teaches the business man possibilities for increase that he never dreamed 
were yet in the world. Sucha trip takes one absolutely away from what is into what has been. Innovations 
have come, it is true; but so few of them that one must search to find them—otherwise the country, the 
customs, the people, will be found exactly as an hundred years agone. One passes from the dry heat of 
the American desert country to the breeze-swept coastal plains of Sonora, Sinaloa, and Tepic, where there 
is never frost nor great heat. Passes also from one stage of development to another, from a section of com- 
mon crops to those he has only read of, till his mind becomes so accustomed to wonders that no longer 
does he rapture and exclaim, but sits tight and gazes intently and ponders over the future and its great 
possibilities. No field of endeavor is overrun—no field in fact has been even partially developed. The 
Mexican people, the natives of the country, solicit the energetic American, and make his stay most pleasant, 
if it be for a day or forever. The whole atmosphere is of unbounded hospitality, of eager wishfulness for 
your friendship * * *. 

That is the one thing that always clings to one’s mind—the tremendous possibilities. Land that sold 
20 years ago for 25 cents an acre is now worth $25; land that 20 years ago was but a tangle of tropical growth 
is to-day producing 50 tons of sugar cane to the acre; lands that 20 years ago were thought to be worthless 
now have water for irrigation and produce such crops of fruit, corn, wheat, rice, vegetables, as would caus c 
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a sensation were it any other place. It is in the semitropical and the tropical country, where germination 
is almost instant, and where growth is ‘‘inanight.’”? Ishall not attempt to describe the country in detail— 
there is not the space for this, and I have not the commard of language, but I shall simply tellsome of the 
things I saw on my visit just ended on the 20th of April, 1912. 


In speaking of the ‘“ancient’’ mines found in Mexico, Mr. Dinsmore writes: 


One hears of the “‘antiguas’’—the mines operated by the Aztecs and the Spaniards—and he ponders 
over these things and most often thinks they are simply fakes. Whenever you actually do get hold of an 
antigua—and I speak from experience personally and of many men I know well—in 99 cases out of 100 you 
have a mine. You will have to clean out old workings and sink below them, or whatever thing may be 
necessary in your particular case; but if you use good judgment and do not ‘‘get cold feet’? you have the 
mine. This is the fact. And as to unexplored country of promise for mines, its area is boundless. Most 
of us who have been interested in mines, and yet are, believe that this section of the world is one of the 
richest in mineralization. It is a healthful country, too, and the climate is grand. 


Interesting descriptions of Hermosillo, Empalme, Guaymas, Esperanza, and of 
the San Blas and Los Mochis sections, together with accounts of the agricultural 
development, especially the sugar industry, make the article an interesting addition 
to literature on Mexico as it is now. 


The distribution of minerals in Durango, Mexico, by Manuel Rangel, is an article 
specially abstracted for The Mining Journal (London) from ‘ Boletin Official de la 
Camara Minera de Mexico” and appears in the June 22, 1912, issue. General descrip- 
tive data relative to the varied mineral resources of that State are given. Among the 
mineral deposits dealt with are iron, manganese, tin, antimony, mercury, sulphur, 
zinc, silver, gold, lead and copper, and clays and kaolin. 


Spanish-American dictionaries. In a recent issue of the Mining and Scientific 
Press (San Francisco) appears a timely letter from a correspondent relative to this 
long-felt want. The letter is anonymous, being signed ‘‘Traveler,’’? but the author 
evidently knows whereof he speaks, vide the following excerpts: 


It may be a surprise to many that there is not even a complete up-to-date Spanish-English, English- 
Spanish dictionary on the market. Velazquez has had no revision at all since 1899, and then only aslight one, 
embracing the dropping of a few obsolete words and the addition of an occasional explanation. No attempt 
has been made to add the thousands of new words that have been added to the sciences, mechanics, arts, 
and manufactures in the past 30 years * * *. Pocket editions on some special subjects have appeared 
from time to time, but up to the present no effort seems to have been made to publish a work that should 
be complete and up to date; such a work alone would, in a literary as well as a financial sense, be an un- 
qualified success from the start * * *. 

In our efforts to open new fields for our industrial surplus the important subject of understanding each 
other’s languages seems to have been neglected; notice how rarely a Spanish catalogue appears from even 
our large manufacturers, and a good Spanish catalogue is almost unknown. North Americans are keen 
after Spanish-American trade, but how many of the men are sent after it who know even the names of 
the articles they are sent out to sell? 

The influence of literature between nations is great; it creates a harmony, an understanding, between 
peoples who have been strangers, whose different languages were a gulf. If we would seek to acquire an 
influence with our Latin-American neighbors, let us study Spanish; if we want them to buy our goods, let 
us tell them at least their names in English and Spanish. This work is, of course, largely accomplished 
by manufacturers’ catalogues, but the merchant, manufacturer, miner, agriculturist, and student needs, 
most of all, words of reference, books that are up to date. 


Brazilian carbons, by J. K. Smit, in Mines and Minerals for July, 1912, is an 
instructive article on this remarkable mineral, giving the different methods of judging 
the value of the different varieties used for diamond drilling. 

‘Brazilian carbon,’’ writes Mr. Smit, ‘‘is the hardest mineral that is found. Itisa 
stone of volcanic origin, found in decomposed or water-worn conglomerate only in 
the State of Bahia, Brazil, especially in Chapada, Morro de Chapeo, Lencoes, and 
San Isabel.’’ 

The stones are still obtained by the old-fashioned method of washing, and the total output amounts to 
about 30,000 carats yearly, made up of stones from the smallest fragments to those weighing about 500 


carats. Before the year 1870, when diamond drilling was yet unknown, the price was no higher than 1 
shilling per carat. At that time the carbons arrived at Amsterdam in small barrels, and were ground into 
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powder with which white diamonds were polished. After diamond drills came into use the prices increased 
enormously, and until the year 1908 the quality of the carbons did not much influence the price * * *. 

Carbons, like white diamonds, were formed under a very high pressure; yet there is a relatively great 
difference between the two, as the structure of the latter (barring a few exceptions) exists in very thin 
layers, and they are easy to cleave. The carbons, however, have a compact structure, for which reason 
they are more suitable for drilling than white diamonds, as the latter are more apt to break on account of 
their lamellar structure. 


The author describes the different varieties found, the several colors, the various 
tests to determine the hardness, etc., in considerable detail, giving a great deal of 
information valuable to those interested in diamond drills. 

The Chanarcillo mining district (Chile) is an article written for The Mexican Min- 
ing Journal for July, 1912, by Cesar Zelaya. It gives a comprehensive account of this 
very rich mineral district of Chile and goes into details of many of the leading min- 
ing properties established there. According to the author, the famous ‘‘ Descubri- 
dora” mine has yielded a net profit to the owners of over 40,000,000 pesos, while 
another rich property located on the same formation has netted over 15,000,000 pesos. 


The Effect of the Panama Canal on Mineral Development in South and Central 
America, by ©. F. Z. Caracristi, ©. E., E. M., is another interesting study appearing 
in the same number of the Mexican Mining Journal. The author deals with the 
rich mineral resources of Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, and Ecuador 
and dwells on the probable effect of the opening of the Canal on these industries. 
In speaking of the minerals of Colombia he says: 

But of more interest to the world’s progress is that part of the world which forms the northwestern 
extremity of the South American continent, that stretch of territory that is encompassed between the 
Rio Atrato forming a north and south boundary on the east and the Pacific Ocean on the west. This is 
the noted Choco country—the land of goldand platinum. It isplatinum that to-day attracts the attention 
of the industrial world. The prohibitive price that this precious metal has reached commands the serious 
attention of the electrical world. The solution of the platinum problem rests with the placer beds of 
Choco yee" ©: : 

In the article we incidentally find the following appreciative paragraph of President 
Carlos E. Restrepo: 


Everyone who knows him at all will believe that President Carlos E. Restrepo will make Colombia the 
sreatest of all countries of northern South America. He is a man of learning, honest to a fault, slow to act 
in diplomatic matters without first accepting the best of advice; but with it all he is a man of vigorous 
energy who well deserves the hearty support of the Colombian people and the respect of foreign powers. 
I believe that President Restrepo will regenerate Colombia and bring out all of the dormant good and 
riches that now only await the confidence of foreign capital to make them a factor of importance in the 
wealth of nations. 


American Banking Unsuited to Foreign Trade, in Exporters’ Review for July, is an 
ably written article by Prof. J. Lawrence Laughlan, in which are explained the 
handicaps under which the banks of the United States work in relation to foreign 
trade. A plan is suggested, which has been presented to the National Monetary 
Commission, that would give power to the National Reserve Association to open 
banking accounts in foreign countries and do business there along appropriate lines. 
Professor Laughlan is a prominent member of the National Citizens’ League, which 
maintains offices in New York and Chicago. 


The Printing Press in South America, by George Parker Winship, is a most inter- 
esting little pamphlet giving the history of printing in that continent. The following 
is the account of the first South American publication: 


Antonio Ricardo, of Turin, had been for 10 years employed as a printer in Mexico and had risen to the 
possession of an establishment of his own, under the wing of the Jesuit College, when, in 1579, he decided 
to try his fortune in the newer and richer colony of Peru. Lima, already the home ofa university which 
boasted a goodly number of students, and where the rapid accumulation of wealth was giving culture a 
chance to develop, possessed no printing establishment. A newly appointed director of the Holy Office 
passing through Mexico on his way from Spain to Peru, very likely suggested the idea, and Ricardo closed 
his affairs in New Spain and prepared to transport his outfit and assistants to Lima * * *. Arrived in 
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Peru, he appears to have received a cordial welcome, but the best that could be done for him was to petition 
King Philip asking permission to print, under all restrictions, primers and books of devotion. These 
petitions were signed by the city council and by the university, and produced a prompt response from the 
King, addressed to the viceroy, asking for information, especially for reasons why the request ought not to 
be granted. This royal letter was dated at San Lorenzo in Spain on August 22, 1584. 

Meanwhile * * * the Jesuit teachers were requested to prepare a catechism in the native languages. 
This was ready in the late winter of 1583-84; and a printer and press were in the capital doing nothing. On 
February 13, 1584, the Royal Audiencia voted, with a carefulness as to details which suggests much dis- 
cussion and some hesitation, that Ricardo should be permitted to print the aforesaid catechism. The work 
proceeded slowly, and was interrupted 
about midsummer, while a four-page folio 
was printed containing the royal instruc- 
tions concerning the correction of the cal- 
endar or ‘‘ Pragmatica sobre los diez dias 
del ano.’”’ The authorization for this 
was signed by the Audiencia on July 14, 
1584, and it was undoubtedly issued at 
once, for the only copy recorded, which is 
preserved in the John Carter Brown Li- 
brary, at Providence, was proclaimed in 
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Quito on August 17. This, the first 
South American publication, was followed 
within a few weeks by the “ Doctrina 
christiana y catecismo para instruccion de 
los Indios,’’ for which the official ‘‘Auto”’ 
was signed by the Audiencia on August 12, 
just 10 days before King Philip, on the 
other side of the world, was wondering 
what troubles might lie hidden in the 
granting of such permission. 
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Phenomenal growth of Latin 
American trade. The following 
excerpts from the Shoe and 
Leather Reporter are of interest: 
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The enormous growth of our exports to 
South America within the last few years 
is shown in a recent abstract sent out 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor * * *. 
Among the exports which are sharing 
largely in this increase is leather. Glazed 
kid exported to Argentina in 10 months 
amounted to over $1,000,000 in value 
(Taken from “The Printing Press in South America,” by against $370,000 the corresponding months 

Geo. P. Winship.) of the preceding year * * * The fig- 
AN OLD FRONTISPIECE. ures now available indicate that the total 


exports from the United States to Argen- 


The most profitable ventures in penne in the ay. days tina for the complete fiscal year will 
were the schoolbooks. The above is a reproduction o - 
the first-page embellishment of one of Antonio Ricardo’s Mount to about $55,000,000, against 

$23,500,000 in 1905, having thus consider 


publications in 1594, in Lima, Peru. 
ably more than doubled in the period in 
question. To Brazil the total exports of the fiscal year will exceed $30,000,000 in value, against 
$11,000,000 in 1905, an even larger percentage of gain than in the case of Argentina. To Chile the total 
for the year will amount to about $15,000,000 against $5,500,000 in 1905, also a gain of nearly 200 per 
cent. To Uruguay the figures of exports for the year ending with the present month will aggregate 
about $7,000,000 against a little less than $2,000,000 in 1905. 





Nitrate results in 1911. Under this caption the South American Journal gives a 
résumé, in its issue of July 13, 1912, of the business of the 14 leading nitrate companies 
of Chile for the year 1911. The total capital of the 14 concerns amounts to £4,282,500, 
and it will be interesting to observe that the total amount distributed in dividends 
for last year upon this capital came to £480,874, an average of 11.2 percent. As to the 
reduction of the output the Journal has the following: 
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A feature of the nitrate-producing companies just now is the reduction of outputs which was witnessed 
in 1911 compared with the previous year, and which we know is continuing during 1912, and as the demand 
has continued to increase the oversupply of a few years ago has not only been eliminated but to-day con- 
sumption is, ifanything, in excess of output, with the result that the selling price has substantially improved. 
In the year 1911 the average price f. 0. b. Chile was something like 5d. per quintal more than in 1910, and so 
far of the present year the average price has been nearly 1s. per quintal more than during the first half of 1911. 
The total production of the 14 companies in question in 1911 amounted to 9,892,748 quintals, comparing 
with 10,076,559 quintals in 1910,asmall decline. The trading profits of these concerns amounted to £919,927 
last year as against £752,035 in the previous one, and it will be seen that the average profit per quintal was 
22d. last year against 17d. in the previous one. 


The Canal and the Coast States, by George N. O’Brien, vice president American 
National Bank, San Francisco, Cal., in the July issue of the Coast Banker (San Fran- 
cisco), is a well-written historical sketch of the project of building an interoceanic 
canal through Panama, from the time that Balboa first suggested such an idea to his 
sovereign down to the present. The article concludes with an optimistic prediction 
as to the probable effect of the opening of the canal on the future business prospects 
of San Francisco. 


What the Panama Canal means to the Pacific Coast, by Hon. Philander C. Knox, 
Secretary of State, appearsin the July 1,1912, issue of the Pioneer Western Lumberman. 
From this comprehensive review of the beneficial effects of the canal upon the peoples 
ot the Western Hemisphere we quote the following: 


Besides its high office as an avenue through which the far-divided productive agencies of the East and 
West may flow unrestricted for their mutual advantage, the Isthmian canal fulfills a local purpose of trans- 
cendental importance to the communities of the Occidental Hemisphere. I speak not only of the inesti- 
mable benefit to this country of making its Atlantic and Pacific coasts practically continuous for our mer- 
cantile and naval fleets but of the change it is destined to produce in the relations of the peoples of the 
Caribbean and the tropical Pacific toward each other and toward their more northerly neighbors, Mexico 
and the United States. In the case of those States fronting on the two oceans, like Colombia, Panama, 
and 4 of the 5 Central American Republics, its immediate effect, like that so far as the United States and 
Mexico are concerned, is to give them a vitally continuous water front on both oceans. Beyond this is 
the larger advantage of bringing the Pacific coasts of all the countries of America north of the Tropic of 
Capricorn into direct water communication with the Atlantic coasts of all. To you of the Pacific coast, 
whose sea intercourse with the Latin-American countries has perforce been limited to the trade with the 
Pacific countries, the canal means that the whole territory west of the Rocky Mountains is to be brought 
into touch with the Atlantic coast of South America; in short that the trade of Venezuela, the Guianas 
and Brazil is to be brought as nearly within your direct reach as that of Ecuador and Peru, just as our 
producers of the Atlantic and Gulf States and of the fertile Middle West, for which the Mississippi and its 
tributaries are water highways to the sea, gain direct commercial access to the Western markets of Latin 
America. 


Aspects of American society and policy, by Bernard Moses, in the Atlantic Monthly 
for May, is a scholarly analysis of the social structure of North and South American 
peoples; a study of the changing conditions of society in the United States, changes, 
which, according to Dr. Moses, have more or less of an aristocratic or oligarchic quality; 
and finally a discussion of our national policy relative to other American nations as 
evinced in the Monroe Doctrine. To the thoughtful student of our sociological 
problems this article is most instructive and interesting. 


The Pan American Magazine for July is devoted largely to Nicaragua. The first 
article, dealing with a general description and history of the country and its needs, is 
by Fielding Provost. This is followed by articles on ‘The Mineral Wealth of Nicar- 
agua,’”’? ‘“‘In the Nicaraguan Coffee Region,’’ “Distinguished People of Nicarauga,”’ 
““The New Monetary Plan,”’ etc. 


Latin America (New Orleans) in its July 15, 1912, issue, has an account of the organi- 
zation of The Southern States Fair and Pan-American Exposition at New Orleans; 
an article by O. Sperber on ‘‘ Information on Peru;’”’ and an account of the Guatemala 
Railroad System. 
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South American Women in Search of Yankee Footwear. Under this illuminating 
title to a leader in the May Shoe and Leather Reporter is set forth the efforts of a fair 
resident of Buenos Aires to buy a pair of boots. The boots of her choice were made 
only in the United States and were not sold in Buenos Aires. That characteristic per- 
sistence of the sex enabled the Argentina to secure the footwear through devious 
channels, and as the boots were the envy of her friends, soon they also were com- 
pelled to seek similar shoes in an equally complicated manner. 

The moral is patent to the shoe man. The Pan American Union has only recently 
been able to help pioneers of the United States boot and shoe trade to a knowledge of 
the promise of Latin American markets. 


The Republic of Costa Rica claims, with allied articles on the resources of this 
nation, the entire issue of the PAN AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

The banana is the basis upon which the wealth of Costa Rica rests. Of course you 
are familiar with the popularity of this fruit throughout the United States, but per- 





COFFEE PICKERS IN COSTA RICA. 


The second most important export of Costa 7a : ee The coffee planters sold the 1911 crop for 
haps you have not heard that Germany is developing a keen appreciation of the 
many qualities of the banana. A reaction favoring the whole banana-growing business 
will surely result with the extension of the market. Costa Rica now receives $4,500,000 
for the bunches of fruit exported. 

Coffee, which holds the center of the produce stage for the moment, has long been 
an important Costa Rican export. 

The coffee planters sold the 1911 crop for $2,500,000. The text of the speech with 
which President Don Ricardo Jimenez welcomed Secretary of State Knox, as well as 
the felicitous response of the latter gentleman, finds space also in this magazine. 
The statesman from the United States found much to praise in the country of the rich 
coast. 


The Hospital Brotherhood of Panama, by Kenneth Clyde Adams. A few para- 
graphs in Collier’s Weekly, June 8, tell of that bond which ever holds those who suffer 
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and share their time of suffering, an odd conceit that claims all who have been scourged 
by disease or accident while at work in Panama as brothers; but the ties that bind 
are tested. Never to be told are many tales of heroism with their pathetic endings 
set in a ward at Ancon. 

The Brother Hospitalers deserve much sympathy. 


The College Man in South America. In this article, by Mr. John Barrett, in the 
midsummer College Magazine, the Director General of the Pan American Union 
studies the chances that Latin America holds for the university graduate. 

Unity of ideals and community of interests are the proclaimed aims of the Congresses 
of American students, conventions that have made much for freeing the spirit of Pan 
America, and Mr. Barrett urges college men to attend the Third International Congress 
of American Students to be held at Lima, Peru, July 21-28, 1912. Careers in the 
professions, business, and the arts await the college man throughout South America. 


“The New Valparaiso Port.’’ The Engineer, May 24 issue, gives the details of 
the contract for the port works at Valparaiso, Chile. The contract has been allotted 
to the S. Pearson Co., which has carried through so much constructive work of a similar 
character throughout Latin America. These harbor improvements are but another 
indication of how the countries of the west coast are making ready for the canal. 

Valparaiso has long needed this work. 

An important feature of the contract is the proposed construction of a broad drive- 
way between the port and the seaside city, Vifio del Mar, 


‘““Oil,’’ a paper by A. W. Coote in Scenic America, takes up the question of fuel 
supply for ships making California ports of call. The discussion is concerned espe- 
cially with the ‘question in its relation to shipping expected after the completion of 
the Panama passage. 

From this article one must admit that California is more than fortunate in its recently 
discovered oil fields. 

Crude petroleum as fuel is finding new uses daily. 


Monetary Reform in Nicaragua. The Bankers Magazine, June, gives details of the 
plan whereby the currency of Nicaragua will be so established upon firm, monetary 
_ principles that the commerce of that country can not fail to be much benefited by it. 
Summaries of the reports from the National Bank of Cuba, the principal banks of 
Bolivia, National Bank of Salvador, and banking institutions in Costa Rica will also 
be found in the magazine. 


La Revista de America. The inherent literary ability of the Latin, either of the 
Old World or the New, is proverbial. Thus it is easy to predict success for this new 
magazine in its chosen field. 

If the quality of the verses and papers appearing in this first number is any indica- 
tion of what will be published in the future there can be no question of the high tone 
of the magazine. 

Rightly it is called an ‘‘organ of culture,” as it is devoted to an exposition of the 
latest thought on art, politics, and philosophy in Europe and Latin America. 

Spanish and Portuguese are the languages in which the articles will appear. 


Our Message to Cuba. Under this leading article the Literary Digest for June 22 
collects all the comments of the press of the United States on the Cuban situation. 

The consensus of opinion, justified, by the way, by recent developments, is that the 
young Republic should be left to herself in handling the disturbance. 

The successful solving of the problem will give the Cuban people a feeling of self- 
reliance, which will be invaluable in the handling of future events of this kind. 

It is gratifying to notice the tone of kindliness that underlies most of the newspaper 
comments on affairs in Cuba. 
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SILVER TROPHY AWARDED TO THE UNITED STATES TEAM AT 
THE PANAMERICAN RIFLEMATCH, HELD AT BUENOS AIRES, 
ARGENTINA, MAY 16-30, 1912. 


The trophy is made of silver handsomely embossed and rests on a marble base. 
It stands nearly 3 feet high. 
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‘‘The New Pacific”’ is a subject written up so often in terms of prophecy nowadays 
that a careful analysis of world changes to be expected with the opening of the Panama 
passage deserves special consideration. 

Mr. T. Miller Maguire, in the United Empire, studies the question from a compass- 
like variety of points of view. 

Naturally the reaction of the canal on British naval supremacy is of vital interest 
to this gentleman and his audience. The paper was read before the Royal Colonial 
Institute, London, and his arguments all keep this question in view. 

There are so many elements in the problem that its present discussion is mere 
theory. 


The Land Shells of Cuba. Walter E. Webb contributes a short paper on the mol- 
lusca of Cuba in the May issue, Cuba Magazine. 

He tells his brother conchologists that here is a rare field for their labors. 

We must congratulate the editor of this monthly on the whimsical leader, with its 
obvious moral, that appears in this manner. 

Yet it is hard to preach the doctrine that the farmers’ reliance for water upon an All- 
Wise Providence is unscientific and often disastrous. Irrigation is simply another 
application of the principles of scientific management. 


International Congress of Business Men, asummary, by Robert J. Bottomly, in 
the National Magazine, July, 1912, of the purposes of this important convention of 
the commercial bodies of the world, which will be held in Boston, September 24-28 

That such a meeting will have a far-reaching effect upon trade goes without saying. 

The names of the honorary committee, headed by President Taft, are guaranty of a 
distinguished assemblage. 


Shooting in South America. Under this caption Gen. James A. Drain writes, 
in Arms and The Man, on the victory of the American rifle team at Buenos Aires. 

It was to be expected that the Argentine nation would provide in every way for the 
comfort of the visiting riflemen, but the lavish hospitality of the hosts, indicating the 
generous nature of the people, bewildered the guests. 

Many and elaborate entertainments were carried out, until it is a wonder that the 
riflemen had any shooting stamina left. 

However, the ‘‘parties” did not affect their visit, as is proven by the fact of their 
winning the Pan American contest by over 100 points. 

Capt. Stuart Wise also distinguished himself by carrying off the trophy for highest 
individual score. 

The following are the team scores: 


[Una theCS Gaytes coxa ceasel Sg Sic Sy SEE Rcrcd es eat A nha haa g ne Stn sl yep nae ia fee ead es 4, 729 
PAO OMUIINES Ae eset es, Bie oy Race beats eee rete  Mteushole Saasicinis siete cuties Sararatcs eae fe onivs 4. 597 
WTI ea eR ee ie it Se RA TL SE ty EP SL beac: (are no aoc Pot 4,122 
1] XEN Te SI ca os oe ete A rr ET ek Reet Ug 1 ar ae Na are Ng iar ne aN fe att a 3. 912 
ARS recut eetatare eas pear HCH a le ANU ina nk hp aa Rc pak: Roeland aL ieee Ar Banc UN ie 3. 876 
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Elizabethan Adventures Upon the Spanish Main. Adapted from the ‘‘ Voyages ’’ 
of Richard Hakluyt, by Albert M. Hyamson, F. R. Hist. S., London, George 
Routledge & Sons (Ltd.), New York, E. P. Dutton & Co. 399 pages, illustrated. 
Size, 5 by 8 inches. Price, $1.50 net. 


The Caribbean was the scene of many stirring sea fights during the period of the 
early exploitation of America and none drew more honor and profit from these encoun- 
ters than certain sons of England. Technically, they were not pirates, these sea 
rovers, but they committed many crimes against the colonists that savored of 
piracy. 

But so much depends upon the point of view. Therefore in this volume is a series 
of narratives of those who have made the British race what it is to-day and given to the 
name ‘‘Briton’’ the meaning which it now bears throughout the world. Thus the 
author justifies his purpose in recording these bloody deeds, in the preface. He 
has mined from a rich vein, the books of Richard Hakluyt, and the result will enable 
the reader to picture clearly the people and customs of those far-off fascinating days. 

To the boy, Briton or his American cousin, the incidents will prove absorbing, 
for in imagination he can live through the thrilling times of Hawkins, Drake, and 
Raleigh. 

The British West Indies, Their History, Resources, and Progress. By Algernon E. 
Aspinall. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1912. 435 pages, illustrated. Folding 
map. Size, 54 by 84 inches. Price, $3. 

This is a splendid book. The need for just such a volume has long been apparent 
to those who have traveled or who were interested in conditions prevailing in the 
British West Indies. 

The author has the two requisites for producing readable material—a thorough 
knowledge of his subject combined with a flowing easy style of narration. 

He has gathered many facts, historical, geographical, political, and industrial, 
which have been woven into a pleasing whole. The text is heightened in interest by 
the many observations of the author. The book is heartily to be recommended to 
all who visit those delightful islands where the summer sun is ever shining. 

“Chile,” by Julio Perez Canto, with an introduction by Robert P. Porter. London, 
George Routledge & Sons (Ltd.), 1912. 251 pages, folding map. Size, 74 by 5 
inches. Price, $0.50. (For sale by the Pan American Union.) 

Julio Perez Canto is well able to write a book describing his own country, as he is 
chief editor of El Mercurio, the leading newspaper of the west coast of South America. 
In the present volume he has adequately brought to the attention of the reader the 
remarkable development of Chile in the last few years and the important place that 
this country holds in Latin America. Her mineral resources in the north, her central 
valley of great agricultural value, and her forest and coal beds in the south combine 
to make Chile a wealthy nation. 

This book is one of the South American series which is being compiled by Robert P. 
Porter, who is well known as an authority on South American conditions. “‘It is 
with the object of supplying immigrants and investors with trustworthy information 
that ‘Chile—Its Wealth and Progress’ has been written.”’ 

British West Indies—Confederation versus Annexation to the United States of 
America. By Louis S. Meikle. London, Sampson Low, Marston & Co. (Ltd.), 
1912. 279 pages. Size, 54 by 8} inches. Price, 5 shillings. 

It is rather difficult to believe the contingency suggested in Dr. Meikle’s subtitle 
is even a remote possibility. There is not and never has been the slightest indica- 
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tion that the Washington Government covets any of the British West Indies. ‘These 
possessions, by the way, are examples of the highest results in colonial administration. 

In a spirit of fairness we must admit that this graduate of Howard University, an 
institution which stands among the first of such as are intrusted with the education 
of the Negro, is actuated by sincere motives, but his reasoning is often based upon 
incorrect premises. 
Cuba and Her People of To-day. By Forbes Lindsay. Boston, L. C. Page & Co., 

1911. 329 pages. Plates. Folding map. Size, 54 by 8 inches. Price, $3. 

This isan instructive book. The characteristics, serious and frivolous, of the Cuban 
people are outlined with sympathetic understanding, yet there is no failure of criti- 
cism. While other students of Cuba and the problems of the Cuban people may differ 
with Mr. Lindsay in his conclusions, they must admit that he hasa thorough knowledge 
of his subject. The volume shows the results of very careful preparation. The 
chapters devoted to reviews of the chief industries of Cuba, sugar and tobacco, indicate 
intelligent, close study on the part of the author. His conclusions as to the future 
agricultural importance of the republic are absolutely correct. Cuba is a veritable 
island garden. 

There has long been need of a just estimate of Cuba and her people and this book 
should be a popular standard work. Sj 


Fifty Years at Panama (1861-1911). By Tracy Robinson. New York, The Trow 
Press. Second edition, 1911. 293 pages. Plates. Size 54 by 83 inches. 
Brentano, $1.50. 

This second edition adds little to what appeared in the first. The Patriarch of 
Panama has done his work so well that there can be no need of revision. 

The book derives its chief value from the fact that it is the only authentic record 
of the work of the building and running the Panama Railroad that exists and as his- 
tory it is incontrovertible, being the writing of an eyewitness. The historian shows a 
keen knowledge of human nature. He had ‘‘inside information,’’ to borrow from 
sporting parlance, of everything that happened on the Isthmus; thus he was in the 
best position to judge the deeds and motives of those who made up the population, 
floating and resident, of this pioneer settlement. ‘‘ Fifty Years at Panama’ is his- 
torical literature of great value. 


International Law. A Treatise, by L. Oppenheim, M. A., LL. D. Whewell, Pro- 
fessor of International Law in the University of Cambridge, etc. Vol. I. Peace. 
Second edition. Longmans, Green & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London. New 
York, Bombay, and Calcutta. 1912. Price $6. 

The second edition of this standard work on International Law is more than a 
reprint of the excellent first edition, which was published in 1905. Further research 
has caused a thorough revision of the former text and a rewriting of some parts, while 
some entirely new sections deal with and concern ‘‘The utilization of the flow of 
rivers,’’ ‘‘ Wireless Telegraphy on the Open Sea,”’ ‘‘Mines and Tunnels in the Subsoil 
of the Sea Bed,”’ ‘‘The Casa Blanca incident,”’ ‘‘The International Prize Court and the 
suggested International Court of Justice,’ “The Conventions of the Second Hague 
Peace Conference and the Declaration cf London,’’ and ‘‘ Pseudo-Guarantees.’’ The 
chapter treating of Unions was entirely rearranged and rewritten and a new chapter 
on Commercial Treaties inserted. 

The clear, concise, and comprehensive presentation of the more difficult problems 
confronting students of international law, the plain and simple language, the lucid 
explanations, all combine to make this an excellent textbook for the young student, 
while its scope and the treatment of the new topics injected into this field by recent 
inventions and modern progress make it an invaluable acquisition to any library on 
this subject. 
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The New International Year Book. A Compendium of the World’s Progress for the 
year 1911. Editor, Frank Moore Colby, M. A. Associate editor, Allen Leon 
Churchill. New York. Dodd, Mead & Co. 1912. Price $5. 

This excellent reference book, like its four predecessors, is practically an encyclo- 
pedia of the year. It comprises all classes of information—statistical, historical, 
biographical, political, scientific, etc. It covers discussions of great public questions, 
such as the tariff, Canadian reciprocity, and many other measures that came before the 
Congress of the United States. In foreign politics the Moroccan difficulty, the con- 
stitutional struggle in Great Britain, the revolution in China, the Turco-Italian War, 
account of W. Morgan Shuster’s attempt to reorganize the finances of Persia, the 
troubles of the year in Spain, the new republican form of government in Portugal, are 
just a few of the features dealt with. Important developments during the year caused 
especially full treatment of the following subjects: Aeronautics, Aqueducts, Dams, 
Railways, Fire Protection, Internal-Combustion Engines, Irrigation, Iron and Steel, 
Military Progress, Naval Progress, Municipal Government, Education, Universities 
and Colleges, Agriculture, Drainage, Anthropology, Archeology, Electoral Reform, 
Exploration, Polar Research, etc. The book is royal 8vo, has 808 pages, and is well 
illustrated. 

The Mining Laws of the Republic of Colombia. Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes by Phanor G. Eder, of the New York Bar. Press of Byron 8. Adams, 
Washington, D. ©. For sale by The Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 
Price $2. ; 

The recent exploitation of the vast mineral wealth of Colombia and the constantly 
growing investments of American and English capitalists in the mining industries of 
the country have made a work of this kind almost a necessity. No English version of 
the Mining Code of Colombia has been published for 20 years. In fact, the present 
work by Mr. Eder may be said to be the first adequate and satisfactory translation 
published. In his introduction the author gives a brief review of the Code as a whole 
which aids the reader materially in arriving at a clear understanding of the text of the 
translation. 


The Discovery of Pre-Historic Human Remains near Cuzco, Peru. By Hiram 
Bingham, Director of the Yale Peruvian Expedition. 

The Geologic Relations of the Cuzco Remains. By Isaiah Bowman. 

Report on the Remains of Man and of Lower Animals from the Vicinity of Cuzco, 
Peru. By George F. Eaton. (From the American Journal of Science, Vol. 
XXXII, April, 1912.) 


The Columbus Memorial Library is indebted to the Yale Peruvian Expedition for 
the pamphlet containing these very interesting papers dealing with the recent dis- 
covery by Prof. Bingham of human remains in a gulch called ayahuaycco quebrada, 
immediately west of Cuzco, Peru. These human bones were found in a bed of com- 
pact gravel over 75 feet below the surface, where the stratification had not been 
disturbed, and must have been buried many centuries ago. Several photographs of 
the location of the bones during and after the excavation were taken, showing the 
stratification of the gravel, the face of the bluff, the position of the bones, etc. 


Prof. Bowman gives the following summary of the chief features of the discovery: 


The bones found near Cuzco were contemporaneous with the compact gravels in which they were em- 
bedded. They were disposed in the form of a lense about 10 feet long and 6 inches thick. From (1) their 
disposition with respect to each other, (2) their relation with the bedding planes, and (3) their worn condi- 
tion, it is concluded that they were interstratified with the gravel beds. The age of the beds thus becomes 
the critical factor in the interpretation. From a detailed study of the geology of the upper Cuzco Basin 
with special reference to glacial forms, it is concluded (1) that the beds belong to a glacial series, (2) that 
the bones were deposited during a period of pronounced alluviation, and (3) that since the deposition of 
the bones from 75 to 150 feet of gravel were deposited over them and later partly eroded. The age of the 
vertebrate remains may be provisionally estimated at 20,000 to 40,000 years. 
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Should further exploration bear out the conclusions arrived at by Prof. Bowman, 
the significance of the discovery will rest not so much upon the antiquity of these 
human remains, since in comparison with the Pithecanthropus, discovered in Java in 
1891, whose age dates back to the beginning of the Pleistocene, or even when com- 
pared with the Heidelberg or Neanderthal man, these are of a comparatively recent 
era, but the chief value lies in the fact that this is the first authentic physical record 
of man’s existence in the prehistoric western world. 


Glacial Man. A Paper by Richard Swann Lull, Professor of Vertebrate Paleon- 
tology at Yale University. (From the Yale Review for April, 1912.) 


In this paper Prof. Lull gives most interesting descriptions of some of the ancient 
relics he saw during a brief visit to some of the archaeological museums of Europe. 
He tells of viewing the actual mortal remains of the following great specimens of 
archaeological treasures: The Heidelberg man, the Neandertal man, the Galley Hall 
skull of the Thames Valley in England, and finally the venerable man of Cro-Magnon, 
a representative of the highest of European prehistoric races. 

Prof. Lull discusses the characteristics, probable ages, etc., not only of these but of 
several other well-known discoveries of prehistoric human remains, including those 
recently unearthed by the Yale Peruvian Expedition. To those interested in 
archaeology this latest word from such an accepted authority will prove of great 
interest and value. 


Wheat-Growing in Canada, the United States, and the Argentine. Including Com- 
parisons with Other Areas. By W. P. Rutter (M. Com. Manchester University). 
Containing 15 diagrammatic maps and 33 charts in the text. London, Adam and 
Charles Black. 1911. The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. Price, 
$1.50 net. 


This work was submitted by Mr. Rutter in July, 1910, for the degree of Master of 
Commerce of the Manchester University and recommended by the examiners for 
publication. Its scope is very comprehensive and covers the wheat industry in all 
its phases in practically the entire Western Hemisphere. A recital of the titles of the 
chapters will give some idea as to the manner in which the interesting subject is 
dealt with. Beginning with ‘‘Geographical Distribution of Wheat in America” for 
the first chapter, the author then discusses ‘‘Influence of Soil and Climate on the 
Yield and Quality of Wheat;’’ ‘‘Other Factors Affecting the Yield and Quality of 
Wheat;” ‘‘Classification of American Wheats, etc., on a Climatic and Soil Basis;’’ 
“Cultivation and Harvesting of Wheat;’’ ‘Yield and Cost of Production; ‘‘Trans- 
portation of Wheat; ‘‘Storage of Wheat;’’ “‘Marketing of Wheat;’’ ‘‘Price of Wheat;’’ 
“Acreage, Production, and Exportation;’’ and ‘Possibilities and Probabilities of 
Wheat in America.”’ 

As an instance of the thoroughness with which the several topics are treated may 
be mentioned the analytical discussion of the effect of ‘“‘Grain Speculation” on the 
industry in the chapter on ‘‘Marketing of Wheat.’’ The scope of the work is much 
more comprehensive than might be inferred from its title, and the book will be of 
great value to those interested in the greatest of the earth’s agricultural staples. 


An Aztec ‘‘Calendar Stone’’ in Yale University Museum. By George Grant Mac- 
Curdy. Reprinted from the American Anthropologist, Vol. XII, No. 4, October- 
December, 1910. 

This pamphlet of 15 pages with its numerous plates and drawings of calendar and 
sacrificial stones, etc., contains an interesting description of the valuable stone which 
was given the museum by Prof. O. C. Marsh in 1898. The orientation of the stone by 
Prof. MacCurdy and careful comparison with the great Aztec calendar stone of the Mexi- 
can National Museum and the sacrificial stone of Tizoc, also in the Mexican museum, 
and with a large and very perfect¥sacrificial bowl in the same institution, resulted in 
the conclusion by this eminent anthropologist that the Yale stone is, morphologically, 
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a link between the calendar stone on the one hand and the quauhxicalli (sacrificial 
stone) on the other, and may have been associated with human sacrifices to the sun. 


Discoveries in South America and West Indies. By W. W. Wheeler, author of 
‘‘Three Months in Foreign Lands,’’ ‘‘A Glimpse of the Pacific Isles,’’ etc. Copy- 
righted by M. M. Wheeler. 


This nicely bound little volume of 199 pages is profusely illustrated with 112 half- 
tone cuts of some of the most beautiful views of Latin America. It is a narrative 
descriptive of the countries and cities visited by the author in an extensive cruise of 
80 days around South America and another of one month in the West Indies. It is 
full of valuable information, showing that the author was a close observer, and is a 
faithful portrayal of the many interesting things that can be seen on such a journey. 

The following unique explanation of the title is found in the “explanatory” 
preface: 

As to the name of this little book, we do not claim to be the first discoverers of this part of the world. 
Columbus and other early navigators did that 400 years ago, and they are entitled to the thanks of 
mankind for their efforts, but we discovered many things which the early navigators did not see. They 
never discovered the “‘ Panama Canal,” or the greatest cities of the southern half of the world, or the first 
great railway across the Andes, and many other things which the lapse of time has brought into view. 
Therefore we think we have the best of them in the discoveries. 


The American Fertilizer Hand Book. 1912. A Standard Directory of the Commercial 
Fertilizer Industry and Allied Trades. Price $1.50, prepaid. Published by 
Ware Bros. Co., 1010 Arch Street; Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


This volume of 308 pages contains, among other valuable features, a directory of 
the fertilizer manufacturers in the United States, keyed to indicate the exact nature 
of their business and arranged by States; a classified directory of the allied fertilizer 
trades, which includes manufacturers of and dealers in fertilizer materials and supplies; 
manufacturers of fertilizer machinery and factory equipment; phosphate miners; 
sulphuric acid plants; brokers, importers and exporters, chemists and lead burners. 
In addition to the directory features the book contains a section devoted to special 
articles and statistics of particular interest and value to those identified with the 
fertilizer industry. 


Iron and Steel. Their Production and Manufacture. By Christopher Hood. (Of 
the firm of Messrs. Bell Bros. (Ltd.).) London. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons (Ltd.), 
1 Amen Corner, E. C. Bath and New York. Price, 75 cents. 


This little volume of 150 pages and 25 illustrations is a striking instance of concen- 
trating a great deal of information into very small space without sacrificing the enter- 
taining feature of the narrative. It is the story of iron succinctly, entertainingly, 
and instructively told and brought down to date. The scope of the work is necessa- 
rily limited to a general treatment of the subject and technical details are avoided 
as much as possible. The importance of the industry is pithily summed up in the 
first paragraph of the author’s introduction: 

Of all the commodities of commerce iron is by far the most important. In this country it forms the 
basis of an industry which ranks second only to that of agriculture, it enters essentially into every other 
manufacvure, it is the maid-of-all-work of science, the servant of the arts. The civilization of nations 
is measured by it, wealuh results from its possession, and progress accompanies its use. 


The little volume is well worth the price to anyone desiring general information 
relative to the production of this great commodity. 


Rubber. Production and Utilization of the Raw Product. By H. P. Stevens, M. A., 
Ph. D., F. 1. C., and Clayton Beadle. London. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons (Ltd.), 
1 Amen Corner, E. C. Bath and New York. Price, 75 cents. 


This is another of Pitman’s Common Commodities of Commerce series. The mani- 
fold uses of this modern commodity and its importance to our civilization is only 
appreciated when one sets out to learn something of it and its history. This infor- 
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mation is conveyed in what might be termed ‘‘tabloid” form in this valuable little 
volume of 128 pages. The first three chapters deal with the raw material and the 
remaining 12 with manufacturing processes of the many articles in constant use. 
For the general reader who wishes to know something of india rubber, the trees from 
which the latex is gathered, methods of cultivation of the trees on rubber planta- 
tions, the manner in which many of the products of daily use are manufactured, 
etc., this little book will prove invaluable. 


Christopher Columbus and the New World of His Discovery. A Narrative by Filson 
Young. With a Note on the Navigation of Columbus’s First Voyage, by the 
Earl of Dunraven, K. P. Third edition. New York. Henry Holt & Co. 1912. 
Price, $2.50. 


This is a revised and partially rewritten version of the 1906 edition of this splendid 
work, the first part, which was more or less speculative in character, having been 
condensed and abbreviated so that it now appears in one volume. 

The author’s delineation of the character of Columbus and the skill with which 
he places before the reader the natural, human, living figure of the man gives one 
the feeling of having made the personal acquaintance of the great discoverer. We 
know of no better commentary on the work than a paragraph from the letter written 
to the author by Henry Vignaud, himself one of the leading authorities on the life 
and work of Columbus, which is used as an introduction to the work: 

This book marks an epoch in Columbian literature; for in it the hero who discovered the New World 
is shown for the first time as a living man. You have raised him from the dust of documents and shown 
him as a human being, a creature of flesh and blood who acts, thinks, loves, and fights like ourselves, and 
who is subject, as all real men must be, to passions, mistakes, and illusions. You have had the courage 
to cut loose from the traditional line followed by all the modern biographers of Columbus; and although 


I differ from you in certain details, I look upon your book as giving a more true and lively piciure of the 
great discoverer than is contained in any other work written on the subject. 


Among recent accessions to the Columbus Memorial Library are the two following: 

Rubber. By Philip Schidrowitz, Ph.D., F.C.S. Methuen & Co. (Ltd.). London. 

Ponce De Leon. The Rise of the Argentine Republic. By An Estanciero. Lon- 
don. T. Werner Laurie, Clifford’s Inn. 


Educacién. Por José A. Alfonso, Consegero de Instruccién Piiblica, Santiago de 
Chile: 1912:! 


This volume of essays and addresses on educational subjects is full of interest. It is 
not a book made to order or the development of a set theme. Although now collected 
in book form for the first time, the chapters represent the unfolding thoughts of a candid 
thinker on the many complex problems of the greatest question of the age, education. 
Each chapter bears a different date, the earliest 1900, the latest 1910. Some were 
composed in the quiet of the study for perusal in other studies; others were written in 
the heat of popular debate, and others were prepared and read at educational confer- 
ences. Each has its own flavor and its peculiar interest, but all are marked by the 
same sane sober judgment of a man who has thought deeply and dares express his 
conclusions fearlessly. 

One sentiment runs through the whole series of articles. Whether writing for 
parents, arguing before teachers, or speaking to students, Sr. Alfonso reverts steadily 
to the threefold character of education, physical, moral, and intellectual, and the 
basic value of the three phases is always in the order named. The essays were written 
to be read primarily by Chileans; the addresses were delivered before Chilean audi- 
ences. Very naturally they are more critical and suggestive than laudatory. Sr. 
Alfonso could have found much to praise in the system of education of his native 
country, but true patriot that he is, he finds greater profit in indicating to his fellow 
countrymen wherein the system is at fault and what reforms are the most urgent. 





1 Reviewed by Dr. Edgar Ewing Brandon. 
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Hence, his earnest apostleship of physical and moral education. Thanks to his efforts 
and those of many other Chilean educators, much progress has been made in this 
respect since the first of the essays in Educacioén was written. Physical training now 
has an honorable place in the schools. Not only is this true of Chile but also of other 
Latin-American countries, although not to a uniform degree. Its value is recognized 
everywhere, and it forms a part of the curriculum, but not all schools, or all grades of 
schools, have learned how to make the work the most effective. Usually it is too 
methodical, too academic, so to speak. There is formal physical culture, but not 
enough is made of real play. The English sports are thoroughly acclimated in most 
countries of South America. Football and tennis are cultivated. Cricket is much 
less common. But in the schools calisthenic exercises and military drills are almost 
the only forms of bodily exercises. Games are not nearly so common as in the 
United States. The children lack spontaneity and initiative. They accept the class 
exercises in physical training cheerfully, even enthusiastically, but in much the 
same spirit as they would receive a class in arithmetic or history. They expect to be 
taught. The writer of this review was a chance witness of a game of prisoner’s base 
played by a squad of boy scouts in Chile. The boys were all glad to play, but the 
director of the squad not only had to organize the game but also to direct the plays 
and even urge the boys into active participation. Sr. Alfonso pleads for the fostering 
of the play spirit in children and young people and recognized that games do more 
than promote mere physical education; that they constitute a valuable means for the 
promotion of moral education as well. He decries the increasing struggle to improve 
the intellectual phase of high-school education to the comparative neglect of the 
physical and moral phases. He has analyzed accurately not only Chilean but all 
Latin-American school methods when he says they lay too much weight on mere 
instruction and fail to recognize that instruction is not necessarily education. 

One can not read such a volume as Educaci6én without feeling anew how similar are 
the problems of education in all countries and climes. Despite differences of race 
and local condition, the same subjects recur in this volume that perennially engage the 
voice and pen of the North American educator: How to keep politics out of the school; 
what is the best schooling for girls; vocational training; elective courses; preparation 
of teachers; training for honest citizenship; private initiative in education, etc. 

Sr. Alfonso is one of those who believe that the wealth of a people can be measured 
better by the intelligence of its citizens than by marks of material prosperity. He is 
critical but optimistic withal. He inveighs against unfortunate traditions that hamper 
education in Chile by confining it too closely to mere academic knowledge, but he is 
not unmindful that in spite of adverse circumstances much progress has already been 
made. Ifhe had been writing for a foreign public, he would doubtless have laid more ~ 
emphasis on this side of the question, and with justice, for Chile has much to be proud 
of in her schools, from the kindergarten to the university. No more encouraging sign 
of continued progress could be desired than a book like Educacién that analyzes the 
educational situation clearly, indicates the weaknesses, proposes proven remedies, 
and calls the nation anew to the patriotic duty of providing ample means of education 
for all its future citizenship. 


A Woman’s Winter in South America. By Charlotte Cameron. London, Stanley 
Paul & Co. Illustrated. 292 pages. Price, 6 shillings. 

This is a plain, unvarnished narrative of an English woman’s tour around the 
entire continent of South America, excepting that portion of Argentina lying south 
of Buenos Aires and Chile south of Valparaiso, the author having taken the trans- 
Andean trip by rail between these two ports. The only inland cities visited appear 
to have been Lima and Bogota, while field glasses used from the ships seem to have 
been the means of investigation used relative to quite a number of the ports touched 
at. To one who has just returned from a tour which included most of the places 
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visited by this fair authoress, the book is distinctly disappointing, and in several 
instances very unjust in its caustic criticism of cities she had but very slight, if any, 
opportunities to even glance at. Asan instance, the chapter entitled ‘‘ Pernambuco” 
is a page of description of the catching of a shark in the harbor, a paragraph dealing 
with the manner of embarking passengers, another describing the moon and stars and 
the Southern Cross—which to her seems ‘‘very much overrated’’—while the city 
itself, which she did not leave the ship to visit, is dismissed with the one line: ‘‘The 
town of Pernambuco lies low, and is not particularly interesting.” Again, the 
important city of Bahia, with a population of not less than 285,000, the greatest cacao 
market in the world, with its beautiful old cathedral and monastery, its 200 churches, 
beautiful villas set in the midst of splendid gardens of tropical fruits, and its interesting 
people, is given about a page and a half, the fair writer admitting that she saw only 
the lower portion of the town (which contains only warehouses and shops), and yet, 
from this hasty glimpse and a stay of a little over an hour, the city is unfavorably 
criticized, and ‘‘ Altogether, I should not advise a second visit to Bahia,”’ is her con- 
clusion. Rio de Janeiro was ‘‘done” in one motor ride, but its beauties are such that 
even this brief glance wrung from her a few-words of praise for the Avenidas Central, 
Alvear and Beira Mar, the Botanical Garden, with its royal palms, and the confession: 
‘“‘T was well pleased that I had ventured ashore and was delighted with what I saw 
of Rio de Janeiro.’’ The chapter on Santos is practically a pzean of praise for the 
Sao Paulo Railway, which is an English institution, built, owned, and operated by 
her countrymen, and while the lady’s fulsome praise is doubtless deserved, why 
entitle the chapter ‘‘Santos’’ when that unfortunate city is given but two sentences 
of unfavorable description and the statement: ‘‘As there was nothing to see in the 
town except the eternal Plaza, we took a trip up the Sao Paulo Railway.’’ However, 
Montevideo, where she tarried long enough to go to a good hotel, seems to have pleased 
her, and a few things in Buenos Aires also met with her approval. The description of 
the trip across the Andes is remarkably mild and warranted not to arouse any harmful 
enthusiasm, while all the ports on the Pacific coast suffer caustic criticism. Strange 
to say, the work on the Panama Canal seems to have appealed to her, and the best 
descriptive matter in the volume is contained in the chapters entitled ‘“‘The Canal” 
and ‘‘Gatun Dam.’’ It is to be regretted that the fair writer, whose literary talents 
are doubtless of a high order, should have written on such a large theme with so little 
personal investigation and such superficial knowledge of the interesting countries and 
peoples she paid such very fleeting visits. 


A Bishop Amongst Bananas. By the Right Rev. Herbert Bury, D. D., lately 
bishop of British Honduras and Central America. London, Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Co. (Ltd.), 3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings, E. C. Price, 6 shillings. 


This octavo volume of 236 pages, with 30 illustrations, is a most interesting narrative 
of the experiences of an eminent English divine whose diocese, to use his own phrase- 
ology was ‘‘unique,’’ to say the least. His jurisdiction extended from the southern 
boundaries of Mexico down to the Isthmus of Panama, or, to be a little more exact, 
to the Canal Zone. The countries embraced in this area consist of British Honduras 
and the Latin-American Republics of Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, and Panama. : 

In speaking of the physical aspects of the country over which his ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction extended, the bishop gives the following appreciative description: 

The country I have now described I do not hesitate to say is one of the most interesting, romantic, 
adventurous, and beautiful in the whole world. It {8 the country to which we were always taken in thrill- 
ing stories of the Spanish Main, in the ardent days of boyhood, the land which we associate with the names 
of Columbus, Cortes, Pizarro, Alvaredo, Sir Francis Drake, and other British heroes. It was the scene 
of the noble efforts and self-denying labors and really great achievements of Las Casas, the great apostle 
of the Indies. 


There is no more beautiful country on the face of the earth, with its tropical forests and rivers, such as 
Kingsley describes in his chapter, The Banks of the Meta, in ‘‘ Westward Ho!” with magnificent flowers, 
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fruits, butterflies and birds, its fearsome-looking volcanic peaks towering up to the height of 13,000 feet, 
and great lakes and wide lagoons. There are still most interesting survivals of the old races, as in the 
Indians of Guatemala, their pottery, gold and silver ornaments, their idols and ruined temples. 

No more magnificent churches have ever been built than those placed here by the early Jesuits and 
other orders, and their ecclesiastical treasures in the shape of sacred vessels and vestments, missals and 
carvings of the choicest wood and stone, are still to be seen, and many more, no doubt, are waiting to be 
discovered. 


Again, in referring to his opportunities for seeing the country, he says: 


I have traveled over the country I have described in almost every kind of way in which one can travel— 
in big liners and small steamships, as many of the stations are on the coast; in schooners, sloops, gasoline 
launches, and river steamers; in large and small canoes; in every kind of ship, I often say, except an 
airship; on railway trains and trolleys and carriages; upon horseback and muleback, and, though not 
often, on foot—and as I think of it all I can only say again that I feel sure there is no more attractively 
beautiful or excitingly adventurous country in the whole world. 


The reason for the extension of the jurisdiction of the bishop of British Honduras 
over the neighboring Central American countries is found in the fact that thousands 
of the negroes who labor on the great banana plantations are from the British island of 
Jamaica, and many among them are members of the Church of England. In order 
to provide for the spiritual needs of these laborers, English clergymen are stationed 
in many of the smaller towns, and the bishop makes his rounds of visitation ‘without 
interfering with the people of the country or their clergy, for they are all Roman 
Catholics.” The story of his experiences is told in a modest, simple, unassuming 
way, and the reader can not help being impressed with the kindly, human, sym- 
pathetic and noble character of the man who cheerfully met the hardships and dangers 
incident to such an episcopal mission. His portrayal of the character of the Jamaican 
negro and his earnest appeal in his behalf evince the broad, loving charity of the 
true Christian shepherd, and we must honor, respect, and even love the man who 
writes thus, however much we may disagree with him in his apparent views relative 
to the recognition of an equality along social lines which, in the honest opinion of 
most of the people of the United States, would eventually lead to social and racial 
degradation. The volume is of absorbing interest, and will doubtless accomplish 
much in awakening an interest in this section of the world. 
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HE foreign commerce of Costa Rica for the year 1911, compiled from the report 
of Sefior Don Manuel Aragén, Chief of the Division of Commercial Statistics 
attached to the report of Sefior Don Felipe J. Alvarado, Secretary of State for 

Treasury and Commerce, and presented to the Chamber of Deputies on May 2, 1912, 
amounted to 38,271,724.57 colones gold, of which 19,079,916.57 colones were imports 
and 19,191,808 colones were exports. The figures for the year 1910 were: Imports, 
16,984,377.91 colones; exports, 18,009,385 colones; total, 34,993,762.91 colones. There 
was, therefore, an increase for the year 1911 as compared with 1910 of 2,095,538.66 
colones, imports, and 1,182,423 colones, exports, or a total increase in the foreign trade 
of 1911 of 3,277,961.66 colones. The balance of trade in favor of the Republic was 
111,891.48 colones. 

Expressed in terms of United States currency (valuing the colon, gold, at 47 cents), 
the value of the foreign trade of Costa Rica for the year 1911 was $17,987,710.55, of which 
$8,967,560.79 was imports and $9,020,149.76 exports. The gain for the year in im- 
ports was $984,903.17, and in exports $555,738.81, or a total gain of $1,540,641.98. 


IMPORTS. 


The imports by countries for the last three years were as follows: 




















1909 1910 1911 

‘Unattiadl Sina eg ee oe i ieee $3,175, 202.87 | $3,094,391.00 | $4, 153, 152. 98 
EST STR ETT col Na ae oe 825, 129-54 954,072.02 | 1, 704, 745.85 
Wantcdpeemnedomes ele. ere en owe te ty 1, 059,762.71 | 1,291,005.62 | 1,553, 118.67 
TNEGEERICS oc pet Sa he ee ng cok ae 363, 082. 41 314, 416.37 443, 993.74 
Gentile Niericaee ee eect y ot MEG Mee sta. 264, 169. 91 569, 120. 67 373, 943. 70 
Ail y eee te eee eather tad Sy aye Phy 160, 351.32 158, 792. 83 247, 935. 86 
Sip ihie as Sem Sa eae 50 Sum CR lars Son uig a nigenne 147, 384. 88 181, 925.78 194, 477.27 
Taye Earn ie gate ORR Bue oan iS eng eree Cmte TUTE ct 90, 963.36 348, 827.77 65, 448.31 
Oihiericauntrioss eas ahh ieee kee Be On rs 89, 590. 01 70, 105.56 230, 744. 41 
USS rhs em Steet oe te Goer Ne SMC aN a 6, 175,637.01 | 7, 982,657.62 | 8, 967, 560.79 





Of the countries included in ‘‘other countries” in 1911 the principal were: China, 
$103,056.85; Panama (not included in Central America), $40,393.73; Cuba, $29,795.60; 
and Ecuador, $17,830.27. 

Of the countries shown in the foregoing table, there were increases in the imports 
from all except Central America and Belgium. The increase from the United States 
was $1,058,762, or 34.2 per cent; from Germany, $750,674, or 78.7 per cent; from the 
United Kingdom, $262,113, or 20.3 per cent; from France, $129,578, or 41.2 per cent; 
from Italy, $89,143, or 56.1 per cent; from Spain, $12,551, or 6.8 per cent. The loss 
in imports from Belgium was $283,380, or 81.2 per cent, and from Central America, 
$195,177, or 34.3 per cent. The percentage of increase in the whole trade was 12.3 per 


cent. 
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The imports by articles for the last three years were as follows: 


























Articles. 1909 1910 1911 
| Colones. Colones. Colones. 

BRIGG eines soc oa nels 4 2s nn sino mie S  lere pele ete eta etter | 305, 721 279, 442 336, 496 
MGA ee ine oc o's Se icla ac = ln = lard Sm rental ee 328, 641 318, 428 419, 288 
(3 eee Pen etc IAN a erin eer loc 142, 065 138, 935 127,411 
Leather and manufactures. ..... 52222506 e--22 ence -en- ne rmene= 184, 216 185, 558 211,327 
Canned and preserved foods. .-- -. c-- 2 eter mnm ele «= 99, 219 159, 912 164,025 
Structural iron and steel....-. Die ee Soren ce ake Seer ee eas 499, 859 624, 529 549, 937 
Tron in tubes... .--.---.----- 22-2020 e eee e eee een n anne nen eens Ja ceweaeccccines|samencne-ne eae 242,079 
RlOuUrs 22 02 0% <2... cd ea eee Oe Ree Ee oe ae eee ee enters 996, 931 730, 852 840, 560 
USS bral 02) ean eset ig See ie edt yoo eS eset a aclt Se Sneticlstle 253, 821 329,145 317,300 
Ward 22055. 6 so-so e ee een ee ee eee a ee teh 338, 155 467, 674 428,141 
Burnitore.. ..:.5-c25228 nese se seco pee ae ee eee ee eee ree 70, 607 105, 636 130, 843 
Material: I 

Building. 2 20. 52heb tense tt pase ee eee eee eee eae 26, 953 147, 834 94, 468 

BGctricale sees oe Gan eaters en oor etn se Se eee ae | 225,344 233,758 198, 731 

RAG WAY Ao arate ae ae ie aici Sree retreat ee ats 256, 227 529, 780 569, 723 

TRAMWAY a Facet. Sabet cis ser enin es eb eee eee enc eaters | 31, 806 172, 648 80,357 . 

Bewerage eis sot econ ct ck tate Reena 2 Serene ae ees ere 1 SELL See erate ose eee 28,154 

Othemindustries: <5 2 eese: stapes wee ee eee oaae pee 55, 974 73, 554 212,702 
Machinery: 

Coffee j..n2 oe setae bib ee a a ieee wet 35, 274 48; 250s. nee eee 

Other/industries sess sen. ecice sas soeea pes saa Aner ee 107, 088 76,738 540, 876 
Pharmaceutics products2 sec easc. ac teeta Soe oe eee eae 256, 573 274, 445 383,309 
FL ODSCCO 222 2 ee Soe = See ape om een ae a eens aes 276, 089 297,921 330, 744 
CottontiaDrics.25cn. 236 toe aoee eee ee ae ee ieee en eltea 1,491, 444 1,770, 716 2, 630, 653 
Woolen fabrics: ) 2:45.35 2 oS ses es ee Ee 192, 237 166, 457 201,065 
Sillc TAB TICS oc oe ce ee ee AE eae ee ae aes ae ey aa 71, 021 125, 410 320, 458 





In 1910 there were imported 53,627 tons of coal; in 1911 the imports were 47,313 
tons. 
In 1911 the imports were as follows: 


Colones. 

Through customhouse of Dimon. s 2524 So Sess wee ae Oe ae 14, 597, 971. 61 
Through customhouse of Punta Arenas... 2. 22.22. 220 ot eee eee 2, 557, 630. 37 
Postalopackanes, 5.0 o. 325.6 Ba ce Le, oe ee 1, 337, 986. 59 
Liye animats:on;foot from: Nicaragias.io: cshectwts'gisit- 2h See ae 581, 844. 00 
Other importa by the trontiermec.. 3525-262 5. bo cae to ois 2, 266. 00 
Personal baggage by- Punta. Arenas. .::2 25222 oJ) ee ee Hot ee Be 2, 218. 00 

Poteal of Re Sos oe ete op a Sears oe ee ee 19, 079, 916. 57 

The postal package imports were as follows: 
Colones. 

Gehinany. << oscoeee sae he 8 eo eg re ee lie ae oe 462, 010. 90 
Brance; 2). coi Soe eee ee eae Oe ae eae eee 322, 554. 02 
United States en. 26 2.655 ee eo ree a eget 292, 075. 35 
United Kingdom fics: 2 e505 oes oe re i ee 138, 416. 44 
Btaly 27. 2 2 eS Re os ee re Re etre ee 98, 258. 71 
Belgium. . 2225202. foie setae ere oie See Fee ge are fie Mee She 19, 930, 32 
Salvador. sacs sels eae ee ate nN ae I A 3, 595. 90 
MRT COs ee eines Stee uec vere hentai 1, 184. 95 

Total fs sx o8 Soe Ace A ee eS PL 2 ee eee te 1, 337, 986. 59 


The imports of live animals on foot from Nicaragua represented 14,255 head. For 
. the two preceding years the imports of live animals from this source were: 1909, 13,484 
head, worth 509,628 colones; 1910, 23,015 head, worth 927,288 colones. 
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EXPORTS. 


The exports for the last three years by principal countries were: 

















1909 1910 

(OMTOU States. ~ < 2.0-5--< 2 noo = tenn eae eee $4, 853,891.16 | $5,097,348. 34 
Rb NEP OOM oe saree = ont ole mw tea nel ieee ete 2,976, 596. 95 2, 989, 463. 67 
SNMANY ac. = cae tae ses cera See cee cane eee ae 168, 478. 55 277, 841.91 
LINC COR eee eee aes 118, 558. 91 38, 367. 51 
Spanish America 129, 380. 66 38, 029. 58 
Other countries......-.--.-- 17, 267.33 23,359.94 
Total. ..22 526 52s cc eta ee Sete tee See eee see 8, 264, 173. 56 8, 464, 410.95 








1911 


$4, 973, 473. 26 
3, 586, 938.95 


55, 565.75 


9, 020, 149.76 


For the year 1911 there was an increase in the exports to the United Kingdom of 
$597,475, or 20 per cent; to Germany of $26,282, or 9.4 per cent; and a decrease in the 


exports to the 


United States of $123,875, or 2.4 per cent. 


The exports for 1911 can be classified in five groups, as follows: 


Colones. 
Bamariass ois. 20sth ae cd ewe es Seen ee rn ae ae 9, 309, 586 
Coffee. = ..5 2-2... 5S. 2 oe on Se eA ee ee oe ee 6, 109, 542 
Goldcand:-silvér Im. bats. 522 4eh. 4s = os a eee 2, 517, 372 
Wo0d82s2o5. 23. OR Re ea 193, 732 
Miscellaneous s..<<.5.-..5-0 0052e 10 Sao ee ee 1, 061, 576 
Totalscot Wiel 25 Se Se oe Ae a ee ee 19,191, 808 . 


Bananas.—The export of bananas for the two preceding years was: 1909, 9,365,690 


colones; 1910, 


9,097,285 colones. 


In 1911 the destination of the bananas was: To the 


the United States, 7,217,148 colones; to the United Kingdom, 2,092,438 colones. 
For statistical purposes the value of the bananas is estimated at 1 colon (47 cents) per — 
bunch, so that the figures given in colones represent at the same time the number of 
bunches exported. 
Coffee.—The exports of coffee for the last three years were: 


























Gross weight. Value. 
Kilos. Colones. 
1909. 2556s OR ES he Se tae eee eee op Ce 12, 030, 104 5, 677, 146 
W910 2st Jo oe RS ee ten cae DUNE Ge Se EE ABEL by eee ae 14, 396, 926 5,916, 181 
DOUG 22S Seca ee tie Be rere Se Se eee ae ea ee te 12, 641, 156 6, 109, 542 
Coffee was exported to the following countries: 
In parch- 
Cleaned. antl Total. 
Kilos. Kilos. Kilos. 
AGOTINANY 2 2 ainsnin's 06 « Seine 2 ain Sinnele eee eS Ea ee ee ees ae eee 317, 485 640,777 958, 262 
Writed States. . 5 = oh. cc2 dc .2 bs tere ccen OEE ee sees eee eee ee 933, 007 96, 27 1,029, 280 
France......- Pisore done ese. sae bo a aves a ant hsccdecoasseesczece 21a) LOA || ee snail 274,197 
pau AmMerica... ..ae55-cpie 21s seine oat Pee Eee eee DO gee eee 5,377 
emited Kingdon. 7... Soc. os oan below acid scae an eee ep eee eames 3,348,648 | 7,013,051 | 10,361,699 
Other-countries)... < ssp. soe ele tee ee eee eee TORS SI eer ame 12,3: 
otal sett oo scaee sess he Saas waa en ee ee ee eee 4,891,055 | 7,750,101 | 12,641,156 
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Gold and silver—The exports for the two preceding years were: 1909: 1,705,048 
colones; 1910, 1,744,487 colones. 

Woods.—The exports for the two preceding years were: 1909, 69,509 colones; 1910, 
169,079 colones. 

The principal woods exported were: Cedar, 161,506 colones, an increase of 42,296 
colones over the preceding year; mahogany, 8,426 colones; cocobolo, 11,200 colones; 
and pelo mora, 2,820 colones. y 

Miscellaneous.—The principal articles included under this head, with export values 
for the last three years, were: 











1909 1910 1911 
Colones. Colones. Colones. 
PEDIC ESHATA Cys Karas popu av) Ok Soe Om Nee we SUS Cu eaalats BS Uae 244, 742 269, 719 188, 542 
RED Do ae NE Perea nial aia mer. Meme Nm tyea we ay 1 eae he ceeael 154, 314 219, 957 180, 784 
Cea re a ee te EN Og arin a eh ok ts are ape 119, 926 88, 556 185, 806 
PROT LOISE SITET ine ese ys Sector Mas ee waits Bact ecu aie aero Ee | 21,390 18, 512 17,344 
IPP Sloe GS ae Soak oe es ret a iene Me eee, Grae ee ee ee en a 34, 458 46, 878 17,372 








Of hides and skins in 1911, cattle skins formed the great bulk, with small amounts 
of deer and alligator skins. 

“The exports by the port of Limon amounted to 17,905,935 colones, and by Puntarenas 
1,285,869 colones. 
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HE total foreign trade of Guatemala for the year 1911, according to a special 
report prepared for the Pan American Union by the General Statistical Office 
of Guatemala and transmitted by Sefior Don José A. Beteta, Acting President 

of the Pan American Committee of Guatemala, was $17,496,145.48 United States gold . 
The imports were $6,514,421.03 and the exports $10,981,724.45. The report is based 
upon calculations estimating the United States gold dollar at 16.75 Guatemalan paper 
pesos. 

The foreign trade of 1909 (1910 not available) was: Imports, $51,251,317; exports, 
$10,079,219; total trade, $15,330,536. There was therefore an increase for the two 
years of $1,263,104 in imports; $902,505 in exports, or a total increase of $2,165,609. 


IMPORTS. 


The imports by countries for the years 1908, 1909, and 1911 were as follows: 








1908 1909 1911 

mitted States 3). ges ce cence see eee ao ee ek ies Bee $2, 148, 325 $2, 181, 859 $2,696, 144 
Germany, 5.0 assess Sccennae ae ra ae eee ete ee a a aoe ey en 1,572,740 1, 249, 559 1,592,658 
United Kingdon 22529: Se ose aed CON hee ae Deca 1,327,301 1,135, 420 1,314, 202 
BrAnee cece eae eee at bind dota ae Ne docs mer tee eee mem canta 262, 435 273, 215 286, 050 
Ching andviapani. < ohie less coe see eae ces fe ae ete sere ce 148,019 121, 852 187, 748 
Beleiiine Seo ace cen ote sooo eae cae ee ae oe ee ee ee 116, 636 102,816 136,014 
Rtaliys ois sescaohis ceca ae oat ewae aan See ee aimee anaes nS 65, 892 73.677 134, 817 
Spas et se eee ae oe wae tee aoe tence epemtee eae eet oreeerahs 70, 294 56, 516 95,334 
OKI COS | ht Sas ae Seta ale ee ee ee el eo eee 37,050 14,740 43,821 
CeantralvA meri Cay 222 So-Sa2 locas Se Ree ee ee See a 40,707 ,064 18, 271 
TU ree eck geo bie miele: Se cehibin Stacie ae atone mone oes Baines oni see toe 5,420 5,527 4,441 
Switzerlandel Seo see. = oc ce dcie nt pee eeeeae< chanc Late Meee eee cece tana. Me Sai ae eee 1,991 
Atistria-Eiimeaty = Ae so recs on sn Seen nie ate wae rane eae ee 3,019 3,677 1,733 
South: America sith 2-2 coseticw ns tec anmete ace oaee ae eee ee 900 7,225 640 
Jamaica 1. os. | ciactreeeacincite wie ase © = hide tals Ws eee Se Scie TS CER ee oo aed a eet ets 318 
Canada tiie onc cts sane a ene ens ees aes Se tere cc es | Sree | na 152 
Netherlands 1. «21.0 02 2205,20 5 date nn tin seeeeemed saints ace ee. [Lie on oe nee | eter inc etaes ae 87 
Other countries: <2 5- 4-5... See one steone aeeseae eeema sack tie 12,848 170 )\3252 coxeeeeeees 
Totals ss ashes tease < Seen oe cree cls aie ee eee 5,811,586 5, 251,317 6,514, 421 








1 In 1908 and 1909 included in ‘‘other countries.’’ 


The imports by articles for the year 1911 were as follows: 


Cotton:textiles and manufactures: 2. =. eee oo eee eee eee $1, 848, 650. 86 
Tron and steel manufactures. 22.0552. <2. oe 2-. 4. - 2s -e eee eases 626, 425. 32 
Food products: 22-22 224 5 .hee See 2 ee ee ee 419, 817. 86 
Wheat: flour... 2). 6522 28S Cer ce Sue see ae ei 354, 154. 66 
Railway «material 5. si 2237.0 eee © eee Rg eS EY I Eg Net ea 311, 384. 56 
Woolen textiles'and manufactures 22.02 = ee eee 277, 600. 09 
Linen, hemp, and jute textiles and manufactures...............------ 272, 266. 86 
Sulk textiles and manufactures: 2%: 22262 225 oe oe eee ee 267, 279. 00 
Winter and liquors. 2.523.522 a Lee eee eee a ere ee fy ne 228, 285. 81 
Drugs:and medicines. 2223225722 eo ee eae 217, 635. 26 
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Aenicultural and industrial machinery ¢-22e: -6- ------)-< 5-2-5. - + -\-- $196, 421. 64 
Manufactures of wood or of wood and iron.......---.---..----------- 169, 230. 43 
ipaperandstationers’ Stpplies a= meneame a Sindee i= = 138, 402. 29 
Mosmitactures:of leathers. + 22) faci ee ee ee ee cee ae eine ere 135, 198. 26 
Manufactures of glass, china, and earthen ware...........---..-------- 87, 246. 63 
AIDE UNTAM © Tae eats Ne ress 2) aes leer AUC GG MALS ED bi CPs emer eRaree at Rn Ny Soe Lys 59, 855. 91 
Heesbro le imate esr SS aly Soe, eee a a a eg yn Pa aT 43, 879. 25 
Manufactures of lead, tin, copper, and alloys............-------..... 39, 459. 73 
COR oe yeicis SEIS See a a em A Se tt a So eee oe 33, 812. 39 
EN Uiteseste Ulead te aL eC ee Seve eee pe eA oe ae eel 792, 414. 22 

TOE Ge BENS ate neem cnc ea ORR ANODE | ei se Nt AN RG I Rann 6, 514, 421. 03 


Cotton textiles and manufactures: The imports for 1909 and 1911 of cotton goods 


were as follows: 





























{ 
1909 1911 1909 1911 

United Kingdom.....-. 768, 447 $815,388. 73 || Belgium..........-----.}---- sate teeshied $9, 717. 43 
Grenmianiy ase eso 234,445 | 442,079. 74 || China and Japan. -...-.-.|...--------- 3,520. 18 
United States........-- 342, 846 439,066.92 || Austria-Hungary ....-.-|---.-.-.--.- 939. 30 
IPN 2228 eee fs ee ra eer Ca SEEN 4 AQ eifiler7ou| MO WALZeL lanl Cems ste ee ee |e mer eee 861. 49 
pSH OPE CUA i et ares ete are regel MARI aa aca 41, 426.67 || Central America.-.-.-.-|------.-.--- 40. 00 
ITANICE Soe aosteees 27, 822 29, 831. 96 

IMGRI COR. Bees et ca sae eee | 16, 606. 69 PRO tae ere Se tiallae alessio ie Sie 1, 848, 650. 86 








In the foregoing and in the tables following of imports by articles and countries, 


the figures for 1909 are available only for the four leading countries. 


Tron and steel manufactures: The imports under this heading for 1909 and 1911 


were as follows: 





















































: 

1909 1911 1909 1911 
United States...........| $301,584 $246,095.51 || Austria-Hungary .......|.----------- $237. 50 
Genmanyaeess oe eee 143, 632 223758200 || Chinavand Japan: 22222 |2-2225-- =. 233.00 
United Kingdom....... 71,566 TH), SY) CBN TALI? ssa gucmanuabeseesallecodcodosose 164. 00 
15g abba Cae aan ene ual Rca GaSe een 20, 844. 70 || Central America......-.|-.-.-----.-- 103. 28 
HANI CO is Scie eee Cees 4,740 15,141.60 || Switzerland. -.....-- oa Ree eee 15. 00 
IME XI COR see oeeere aces. | sceneries 391. 65 (fee a Se SS 
Dalene. vos. ee pyar | oe Sak 266. 68 MRO tay sate ees Pees Scar 626, 425. 32 

Food products: The imports for 1909 and 1911 under this heading were: 

1909 1911 1909 1911 
United States.........- $154, 944 $2635, 985 so iGall Tan Ce ses syne ee $10, 067 $8, 635. 72 
Germany. o-cesaseso2- 37,175 58580242 5 MexicO-eenaes sass sees oo leceeemas eee 6, 701. 24 
United Kingdom......- 27,810 29:92 1523) || Del Stu fe sees ne ecene [soos eesti a 1, 243. 58 
CentraleAmmertcan 2-55. -|asase sseeee 162829550h || Netherland shee ese ee eee 87.44 
Soni ee See ae ee eral Re ae ea 12, 131. 67 ——————— 
Chinarand Wapane se sa9s\ecb oes o-nos 11, 448. 80 Dotalisas eee ees | Hae eee cette 419, 817. 86 
TIGEEN y/o gies el fT 10, 030. 89 

Wheat flour: The imports for 1909 and 1911 of wheat flour were: 
1909 1911 

WinitedGStatesteccarrecnsesaeia= sock sane cee eisem eee ee hema eae oooh merce $477, 435 


$354, 154. 66 
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Railway material: The imports for 1909 and 1911 of railway material were as 











follows: 
1909 1911 
UMITSGIStATeS «25 oc oa ee we es SE Saat re erat $209, 331 $258, 643. 16 
Belgium 27, 635. 14. 
United Kingdom.......- P 12, 654. 79 
GerMaNy oe i.c << 5 5 occa ec cain oops Ste hie he pre i en res eR are ae aaa 4,312 12,451. 47 
TOGA. ond ccc cece tec este Soe ee ee ee oe ar ae eee |e 311, 384. 56 








) 


Woolen textures and manufactures: The imports for 1909 and 1911 under this head- 


ing were: 











1909 1911 
Germany... soc> se ssueee ee $84, 361 $109, 379. 48 
United Kingdom....... 24,461 61, 847. 09 
TANCE. ooo ces oe aoe 54, 869 33, 156. 70 
United States.......... 3,942 30, 342. 24 
tally soo. cst cee eee Soeeeseueeee 24, 939. 58 














1909 1911 
China and Japan: -. cn ss|22c-ce-seees $14, 472. 20 
Spaln.csere dl. fee A eee aoe 2, 480. 30 
Switzerland . 327.0 5ccee|-cteessee nce 982. 50 
Total 7. s7 con hone eae eee 277, 600. 09 


Linen, hemp, and jute textiles and manufactures: The imports under this heading 


for 1909 and 1911 were as follows: 




















1909 1911 | 1909 1911 

| 
United Kingdom......... $75, 907 $136; 590504 || Mexico. =. 24 seas costes ol keer seer $326. 57 
GERMANY <a0. 5 a3. sees 85, 844 1045336.65\i| Dtaly. . oceans seen cn] =a eee 90. 00 
United States............ 16,392 26,318.99 || Central America.......... [este eee 18. 50 
HTANCEes soe ete 7,932 3,142.75 | 
(IBELSRAIN SS: Soe ete Se ean or] seis See 1,029. 86 Total. sae cee ee |e elctamoreeiais 272, 266. 86 
c(h ae eee eee grees tala PAR e eee 413. 40 

| 





Silk textiles and manufactures: The imports under this heading for 1909 and 1911 


were as follows: 








| 

| 1909 | 1911 
China and Japan......... [Sa ee eee © | $139, 976. 68 
Prancess.-ssahe eee eee | $14,487 48, 646. 81 
Germany hone ea cree | 14,485 48,093.77 
United States -.<os322520- | 6,079 15, 760. 92 
United Kingdom......... | 6,989 12, 821.99 
Ataly; ces... 5a eee eee | 1, 802. 00 


| 








1909 1911 
Belem... os eee sk oaisa| Seneca $78.37 
Austria-Hungary .........|.--------- 72. 46 
SPAM. . Saisie nn tieeeaceeaa|eeo sees 26.00 
Totals sana seme eee nae 267,279.00 











Wines and liquors: The imports of wines and liquors for 1909 and 1911 were as 








follows: 
1909 1911 

TATICE)., oo) itSE ee a ascen nether $75,982 | $64,997.50 
ernIgny to eon eae 46,035 45,301.95 
United States2sce lose ts 54,848 42,584. 35 
2) ae Coe ocnCeeeerece d aaasicvonc- 23, 757. 78 

nited Kingdom........... 20,271 18, 384. 48 
NEP RICD ae ese eos od Soko fel cpmotan soe 17, 189. 02 














1909 1911 
Ghal Wicc teed ays tacts en oan eee $9, 221. 97 
China and Japan. <2 22--eleco=--eee5 899. 
Bel QiUM a '- nnisc bam aac eeieacleatwade een 796. 86 
Canada sisi i wetsces Cieadletee omnes 152.50 
Totals cela Mesa cee same ees 223, 285. 81 








CUATSMALA 
COMMERCE-1911 


TOTAL Rabe 
#$17,496,145.48 


9] GERMANY 


GERMANY 
45,851,817. 10 


Ss) 
OTHER COUN 
Bist e 


avs 
UNITED KINGD 


$1,524, 750.6 


UNITED, STATES 


3.265455 7987 


PAN AMER/CAN UN/ON 
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Drugs and medicines: The imports for 1909 and 1911 under this heading were: 











1909 
United States............-- $86, 346 
GORMAN Yee ee a oats ls Sey 62,300 
IBYORES | Sees Se aoa geese 46, 828 
he ee ee ere ear eS 
United Kingdom........... 17,331 
[OE NEEL el i eae ee PR ISS SG a= = 








1911 


1909 


~ 


1911 





$73,514. 19 
51, 256. 20 
44,331. 61 
33, 664. 14 
12, 912. 53 

1,054. 19 

















$432. 05 
277. 65 
192. 70 


217, 635. 26 


Agricultural and industrial machinery: The imports for 1909 and 1911 of agricultural 
and industrial machinery were as follows: 











1909 1911 1909 1911 
United! Statesa. ce. keen. $86,966 | $111,872.74 || Brance2s 25 sce eee acek eee $245 $512. 00 
Germanys. 250552 ae eee 85, 807 43,565 98rl\ MeOxICO aes ck oe sconce ol sete temioneie 100. 79 
United Kingdom........... 53, 680 987523563'71| “Belem ee yi oS ey een re Doe eae 44. 00 
Spal sats ee else an ele ees 982. 50 _ 
S Gis hrgcge rs al Vee eras S| (ith Ba 820. 00 No) fod one Meteo thon se tee ee aR 196, 421. 64 














Manufactures of wood or of wood and iron: The imports for 1909 and 1911 under this 


heading were: 








1909 1911 1909 
Germanyeeen ss acas tesa aeee $46,004.) $885 317295: ||) talys). -eewo- coe Bac ee ee eames ones 
Umifed: States: 22s. 5-2 -224- 24, 505 36, (59290" South Americas 2.55... ene leace see ee 
PSG] SAT Ces): Saioe nia wate nea ee ee 176686: 665) "Mexico a.22. S2-e-oc.c Saas os eee seme 
FANG be She cee eine ne 6, 104 Ty T48500 US painieesc\te- bese een cine acl aoe ae see's 
United Kingdom........... 3,546 7,291. 62 
Chingand Japan soo... ones eee ane 3, 884. 70 otalSaasn- ve acaseese soe peice ate 























1911 


$2, 875. 01 
639. 70 
368, 39 
264. 50 


169, 230. 43 


Paper and stationers’ supplies: The imports for 1909 and 1911 under this heading 











were: 
1909 1911 1909 1911 

Germany ss pone $51,831 | $61,753. 67 || China and Japan...........|..-..--.-- $236. 20 
United States. . 35, 502 50,681. 60 || Austria-Hungary.....-....-|..-----.-- 227.75 

IT cae ue cee ae gene oie eee etne 10; 807.02, || Jitaly <2 \s rate cee cece ea ce oan eae 111.75 
United Kingdom........... 8,315 9, 469. 92 SSS 
APANCG Af Ui sc/ye Sc ae a 1, 659 4, 626. 50 Totalese 2200 oe ie ce cel eee 138, 402. 29 _ 
BelPinm so 2b ccene eee eal tee seca 487. 88 























Manufactures of leather: The imports for 1909 and 1911 under this heading were: 











1909 1911 1909 

| 
United Statessc.2occk2 s2c< $73,171 |) $877 393859 ||| MS palneritseee eta seen eeeelne ase eee 
GOrManyiirennc.c~ cca sas Sae 20,741 31,535.21 || China and Japan...-.......|..-..--.-- 
United Kingdom........... 5,525 9-339::79)|| -Austia-eiuneary- os 2.2 oc|-2 pees 
ISG) REIN Eee er oe Sos ap hes eee 9570474 (SWAtZENIANG saeco ej sactes|a see alate 
LOTS (ES oe ee er ee eee ae 5, 406 2, 154. 67 —— 
IAD Te TG ieee ee ee bare, “1, 267. 18 Totals wet Seka eae ae 

















1911 


$228. 00 
220. 58 
71.77 
30. 00 


135, 198. 26 
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Manufactures of glass, china, and earthen ware: The imports for 1909 and 1911 of 
manufactures of glass, china, and earthen ware were as follows: 















































1909 ROA et 1909 1911 
| | gi oa ae ne 
Germany. Aes es wee eee | $38,479 | $55,756. 38 WGhingiandWapatses-22-.2s.|s.222-22>. $1,099. 69 
UB) eat 14 gt gem eM Ly oe ea T8012 7H tal ye emcee tee ecco cee leo e aoe cs 395. 00 
WUMmnpSGIStates =e aeeeeierer 6,706 9,443.12 | PMUSTHIA-FLUN PAVE oe aa ccie ee =| => aoe 8 | 184. 00 
AER S A No ce eee 3, 235 6, 180. 68 | 
United Kingdom........... 8, 000 1,172. 49 || NOVAS ee oe anes | SNe ote 87, 246. 63 
Lumber: The imports for 1909 and 1911 of lumber were as follows: 
1909 | 1911 
RICANS TA Pest ee ee osname tie SR Ue rckae ta nisth cists Mata teat ale $49,919 | $59, 416. 91 
(Dial TGCS 6 545 Ganon dococsedoodapoapeeno= cose bun pep sber sreaaoscoseooqeers 743 | 439. 00 
TICES aa oh cee Reni gh a nape al ie gis tae na a | 59, 855.91 
Petroleum: The imports of petroleum for 1909 and 1911 were as follows: 
1909 | 1911 
Miiyerl: Seateseet fas Ace nee Se Neale Soe AEE eee an ceo eh neamencin ee $143, 521 | $43, 879. 25 





Manufactures of lead, tin, copper, and alloys: The imports under this heading for 
1909 and 1911 were as follows: 




















1909 1911 1909 | 1911 
| —_ 
| 
Genmlamyp ofan eee eer $100,936 | $17,011.36 || China and Japan........--.|---------- | $40. 35 
United (States. —.aLsee.cs-- SS Op Po eB pas RST I ts apet re wm eee Paes ee [Oe | 39. 83 
United Kingdom.......-.-. 12,913 S608 lull kbaly oa ruee ssece tac 2 oe ta oso eee 32. 00 
rcleannrgees <ae hs eae |i Soke 2,922.03 —___ 
rarigos ost bos ns Ja cee 2, 635 1,532. 30 Mohalsaecsest= sob sos eee ee 39, 459.73 
GentraloNmentcas cae ones |e see 1, 100. 00 














Coal: The imports of coal for 1909 and 1911 were as follows: 











1909 1911 
Wrote SHBNRESIES = oe oe ese ee se aeoniaes te cade a encceoe Ak aoe as csdascaecEaseseconeEsEeseDS $18,535 | $33,422.39 
(CIR (Re ocean ORS a a4 See pe aa eenes ese Soe Sp osen ae bor ast s0ce Ae aSee See ae 6 ceneoon scoogoanon 390. 00 
FUGA ae been Se dee cece co Sonuss so asebedsade dass abc csskonne soap ods paceenesdollsacusncess 33.812. 39 

















1909 


| 
1909 1911 
| 
WWinitedsiStates! {sss 2252-255 $138,892 | $499, 292. 61 Spans eee cae meat 
CRMON Yas semanas se 193,182 | 199,042.89 || Mexico..-.-...-.--. 
i Rit = ~ See been Becoeseel Boreespaae SYRUP ae Paine os oe he ae ee eee 
United Kingdom........-..- 27, 446 24, 834.01 i@ieriralWAunericneens nee |oe auc seo. 
iilrari Geers espe mene se noe 11, 204 12 OLEGSe Hs watzerlandene sp ssese sof ae|i 2 oS eee 
ChingiandWapane--ees.ocs-|--=--— =e 11, 523. 82 || 
CUD a Peer eee ae ne os leases nae 4, 440. 64 || Motalereee escce oases 
Tipeiliy meen eerste ea eae. ve 1, 499. 18 |) 








1911 


_ $1,455. 02 
591. 
318. 
180. 
102. 


792,414. 22 
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EXPORTS. Nl 
The exports of Guatemala, by countries, for the three years 1908, 1909, and 1911 were 


















































| 1908 1909 1911 
GOLMAN Y)-5 25. Soc os Aes 5 ae cece tt eewes Soe eeen se eet eM eneasOodeeay $5, 828, 554 $5, 851, 817 
Minted tates. 266 wo: o2- 2s won S25s TORS ee ee ee eee OGTO 2,739,075 3,297, 156 
United ‘Kingdom: 2222 225-.ce ene sec eee 819, 572 1,006, 263 1,324,751 
ATIStTia-FUngAary. .-2< 4 52 coe e cee ee eee 92, 026 148, 878 142, 403 
(O50 (ne ee ee ee eae en oe ea eae. I ee Sells ene aac olacaincaarce. Ase 137,135 
Belgium . 2.2 2.22 ds so sged~ cee soe eemsese eee eee eee 6, 368 19, 643 56, 558 
DULY cer. fa 2 sci <2 cages Se | 5 17,830 42, 698 
Me@XiC0 222202. dk ae See ee oe ee eee oer eRe 62,325 146, 276 35,069 
Central America: .. -\ aoc sn cin se acacia s sepia saeee aie vee | 12, 957 15,720 31,216 
British Honduras aes Lace cee seme taa cee ee eee sais See ee pee certs 31,802 
Trance S2 oo. fa Sese oe creme iee alee a eeeae es area te eee chee ree | 8, 661 32, 748 19,333 
SISEME So ag reeocinr Soe seomecboawoctiseasean coos sShecacmce | 12,044 3,535 9, 928 
Canada. co So ie a oscism oben seetesh eoenien seen eaaee eee | che Seve Sees Soeecoaemees 1,647 
SoutheAment ca ay s2ee (ators son tes eso oe aos eee 26, 252 120, 697 211 
China:andJapansscsisss ce ect chee Sacer oe ee ee ae eet 45) (on ctewindeoe 22s 
HG) SSB Ames cine ieeenot soon Seaac dbase Sane Snetc 6, 756, 138 10, 079, 219 10, 981, 724. 45 
The exports by articles for 1909 and 1911 were as follows: 
1909 1911 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Coffee. cleaning 52.0 theese ; S0 S45 tons te ceases $7, 282, 748. 64 
Coffee in parchment-......... 44,081 tons..........-- $8,816, 274 {0°480 Se tay 1) 991; 160. 85 
Bananas olen sels ee eee 765,223 bunches... ..-- 229,566 | 70,228 tons.......-.--- 526, 711.20 
SUP AG Aare oe ee ee Brien ta Hoya eI See eres 153; 066 -"5;(34 tons oA. seen i 344,015. 40 
15 BY ee A ee ee ene ae (PIG ON teens Seon e ace 308,685 | 813 tons.........--...- 325, 260. 80 
Rulbberie 22. oe ses gs ee eee WAGONS = woes h3s-- 2 = 173;626 | 160 tons -...)-2 20.222. 159, 621. 00 
Wioodss ites Soon o tobe eene 5,271,461 cubic feet. --- 263,573 | 3,163,563 cubic feet. ... 158,178.15 
Chiclee sss 4st o8seise. 8 essce 224,607 pounds....-...- 71,874 | 471,570 pounds.......- 150, 902. 40 
SINS 2. coe keane see aeias woe 86,419 pounds.....-..- 25,925 | 67 179 pounds........- 20,153.70 
Wool clothing sie e222 24 Sa] Boas Sass ben see cnc Bel nels aes 7,00 POUNGS) s. sc-as 7,631. 00 
atS ee eee esc teeeeeions 23,822 pounds.......-. 5, 973. 00 
Blonms 8 5a. oe Secees S2COHS sen see oe 1, 283. 26 
ive splAnts 40h so< ac 26 8 oo etacy nos 2 eee oak See es | Oe ene ee Bea |b eee eee a ate ee ee 1,073.80 
Liveranimals::< oo. Soe e le ade oot ae See Se te oe | ae ee are | crater mre eae ete eee 940. 
Sarsaparilla 4 4,502 pounds.........-. 675. 30 
Indigo 4--2- 2 .- 2,190 pounds........--. 438.00 
Beans !.. 16,225 pounds......-.- 405. 62 
Wars: rte ies 1,250 pounds.....-...- 375. 00 
Wood carvings! -. 2/22 -cios| = nnsete cae eee e eee eee sae eee nema | Memo eee ei eitale ee aeeetets 143.00 
Minerals. o2: oo3s3secece tas el sane One eee Seto | Coho aimee 1,150 pounds. ....-.-.- 103. 50 
Other vegetable products. . . OAD eras cietele ome cee alee ol ee ee 
Other industrial products... . 5; B10) |v cokak 25 Sebo ce se teresel bene 
Miscellaneous.....---.-----.-|--- TURE he AR ARES arrgeoo se So tae 3, 930. 83 
Mota. Wha. Sacsses Sees | aie eee eee ae 10.079; S10) 22 cen es eee 10, 981, 724. 45 
12,000 pounds. 3 In 1909 included in “‘ Other industrial products.” 
2 Including panela. 4 In 1909 included in “ Other vegetable products.” 
Coffee, clean: The exports of coffee, clean, for 1911 were tor 
GermManty ...< .2 sess int ooo oS ee Oe ee $4, 435, 326. 60 
United ‘Statesec ee ee oe rae Se oe eee Se Se ee etn ae aie eee 2, 079, 986. 76 
United Kingdoms) 20 eee eee eee 503, 929. 44 
Chile. \...,. Le ee ee ee ee 137, 130. 48 
Austria-Hungary <9 20 et ee ee ee 35, 480. 64 
Beloit 3.220 52-2 eee Peele eaters an venir > Mays Cepheid me ee Gee 32, 996. 52 
Whale 2 ie sn ae pee 22, 487. 52 
France 2). ss. e oooh fe a a eer tees 18, 687. 48 
SAIS oye oo se ee a ee See ee eee 9, 300. 72 
British. Honduras. 2.2022. os oo ee ee ee 5, 752. 08 
CAN ROA Boo cnc eo ce dpe Sow cd iohe oe ia re ae 1, 647. 48 
entral America: .... 2 <00'0s+ sick icv 2 se ee eS ee ee eee 22. 92 
otal es ee oe cw s oe ee he ee 7, 282, 748. 64 
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Coffee in parchment: The exports under this head for_1911 were to: 


( ChELITE PAT ia A PI le ES sl Se a $1, 022, 335. 48 
Warned Kinedom> 2.522. 2-4- See see SU ahaa Dan ne be ene ee 542, 281. 75 
BLOT Te URS GABE sc chan cose wn ea man ae en Lie Se ar 2 275, 259. 46 
PATS ares MART Vi tos =.= 2 25S 5 ds Sap ae eee ema eM fo 106, 921. 82 
"SELLA ce, ee ee sete OOPS PAE A ea ee ee 23, 561. 32 
TEATS Soe oe eS ce salah IE end See ee ae ee a 20, 168. 79 
STORIE Oe a RNS SE Gay Nahe A co tae ee el 627. 38 
CORI. oie th ae Repeat a rab Sea ce Cagle aa SE 4. 85 

SEO HSI Lote) Pape poe ie eeReee a eee eg au IU = he yeh Se eo 1, 991, 160. 85 


In 1909 the bulk of the coffee was exported as follows: To Germany, 21,832 tons; 
to the United States, 8,997 tons; to the United Kingdom, 2,365 tons; and to Austria- 
Hungary, 543 tons. These figures include both clean and parchment coffee. 

Bananas: The total export of bananas—$526,711.20—was to the United States. © 

Sugar: The export of sugar (including panela, $195,568.74) in 1911 was to: 


tgrmbenl sein oomitsisc.. 5 <i pf ake By Seren ett nee ey aa CLT ays $270, 415. 32 
Winsted States2. ss552-2.-3: se: ESE SOE NAR Sere Roa ee ee BENE 54, 883. 08 
emia eATITerl Ca,< s\s 9 aia loregee ROM a heb neg <n IRI seen pee, a 18, 117. 00 
CG SERITEUTINY § Det t Fot ha ata tawny Si ey Rat oe Se ee eee ee ee 600. 00 
Fal = se irae ce AS UE eC a ore a ee 344, 015. 40 
Hides: The exports under this heading for 1911 were to: 
Lintner mein crcl Onna rea aes A Reyes IEE Se Wem Ue $311, 573. 80 
Hue ES Caer mets erate Neeeey e ay ieee ceil a a we ade Se ae ie 13, 375. 20 
Getta lin ees See On ee en aa Ree mse nie aoa Maa cree a ae 311. 80 
HES i eee ty red re en ner e in Ray yh pions eee or ee Ld SA 325, 260. 80 
Rubber: The exports of rubber in 1911 were to: 
(W)rauiticaxal (SMe eye eee TS a tr ese ep Em ie Be een $87, 111. 00 
CSIRO, oe Ce Re a a Sciam eae cla AN a ae 68, 034. 50 
(Uiravinea TESTaVe0 Foch 9M Ra eR Nt I i aa ce a 4, 475. 50 
TROON te 3 oy cod ot UE epi NG SS Sage ett ie ae De No” * ade ne et 159, 621. 00 
Woods: The exports under this heading for 1911 were to: 
Noire tales meee He Petme sey ie wipe noha GA as Bah Anh NI Ry 20 2 $97, 974. 15 
IWHGES KOC Se ais Ac tle EE age eit MIS ay oe le a Se a at 35, 064. 00 
niin rlOMMUnAS sets Nc yee Re eet. Lee un enee a oemtra ee. UN Wie a 22, 232. 90 
med iGined oni Vs as ere ssa ee me Rar eared ik) OT Sa 2, 450. 00 
(CTA Beas Seah fhe pie oe tie gh An ers, PaO en ened yeu stun a Neg a anh eee 457. 10 
ROE oe Bore ney ens ee eels A Le et Ta RN ca et ONES 158, 178. 15 


Chicle: The exports of chicle, amounting to $150,902.40, were all to the United 
States. 
Skins: The exports under this heading for 1911 were to: 


(CKSSTDE NES 5 oe os 5 OR ee eae Rema gE Serer te Ge ee pea $10, 386. 90 
HUANG Se see 5 5 Sack Sy oes, SN ahs coll ats Se =r ae oe ep ee Ae 9, 740. 70 
WaniedeKanedomimeztes. a es.t bas 2S sas) a See ee eee Eee teat : 26. 10 


IO ake Sa a i ein Me Ar 2 moo. ee eee 20, 153. 70 














HE foreign commerce oi the Republic of Salvador for the year 1911, according 
48 to a special report prepared for the Pan American Union by the general statis- 
tical office of Salvador and forwarded by the Minister of Foreign Relations 
through Sefior Don Federico Mejia, Minister of Salvador to the United States, 
amounted to $5,390,370.02 gold, imports, and 19,779,550.73 colones silver, exports. 

Estimating the average gold premium for the year at 135.3, the value of the silver 
colon would be 42.5 cents gold. On this basis the exports would amount to 
$8,406,309.01 and the total trade to $13,796,679.03. 

The foreign trade for the year 1910 was: Imports, $3,745,249.19; exports, 
18,245,590.18 colones silver. Converting the silver colon at the then average rate of 
exchange into gold (gold premium 150, value of colon 40 cents gold), the exports for 
the year 1910 were $7,297,836.07 and the total trade $11,043,085.26. 

There was therefore an increase for the year 1911 as compared with the preceding 
year of $1,645,120.83 in imports and of $1,108,472.94 in exports, or a total increase of 
$2, 753,593.77. 

IMPORTS. 


The imports by countries of origin for the last three years were as follows: 

















1909 1910 1911 

UGH LEG SEAGCS aie tae eal tee oleate ete alata iat te eerie $1, 344,315.79 | $1,346,597. 13 $1, 924, 651. 61 
United Kingdom ---| 1,438, 613.90 1, 165, 992. 80 1, 644, 237. 97 
Grinni inh ara aees vie Compo cer one age ureeo Sac “se 482,341.70 407,391.97 534, 130. 08 
LRN a Pe, acl oS es Te eB eo eer Sone Soo 285, 169. 66 262, 294. 21 393, 990. 90 
LUNGS = eee Le ee Se Se seer Sonera tee Obese see scsi e 157, 707. 99 133, 699. 78 186, 915.10 
IBeleuim see a= Pee eee ee eee eee eae ener aiat 104, 550. 13 65,613.37 | - 132, 486. 62 
LSE het Soa n Sega SOME ae SAE SESE Ace emet emia e 8, 202. 74 8, 999. 24 85, 848. 21 
Spaiitc ss ete saceee care ans sens ee Cee rises nae 82, 473. 91 67, 185. 04 84, 863. 05 
Ricgeas Sep Ses ase Jes s5besoe ce soe cnpe see oaans asc 12, 368. 42 19,214. 44 81,977. 10 
Aerie a Soe Sa Gate ne ree ae Same mae Beem cease 69, 061. 82 62, 172. 48 79, 968. 83 
(Ofelbet esa oe Nao aac AUS a see ERD Ae See sie eae aero 64, 766. 70 73, 618. 86 74, 169. 90 
IN CLRERNGS See meen eer cake seer ae eee ees Bereta 38, 196. 40 63, 413. 65 62, 112. 23 
MUstraseUun Parry vss steer ae aes Oe eee see eee ean ae 16,583. 87 12, 468. 21 29, 582. 80 
Honduras ys soe seco toon eae eee ee he terete eters 36, 386. 69 13, 414. 74 24,154.92 
Sweden. oo. actev cess tace as eee eae aaa P eee teee 12, 000. 33 15,179.35 17, 213. 83 
WICHHA ON. 442 eee nee or eae teeta eee eee 7,075. 00 10, 656. 00 13, 824. 00 
Portia gal ye wk acces ae eerie Sera a eee miata meta potter fara ie eset te ete 2,238.55 : 6, 675. 99 
Switzerland |: 5o4 Set sesoee see ae eee eee ee eee ee 3,443. 82 4,356. 36 4,877.15 
Denmarkis.. «cocoa aden ee ea eee ee eee ete 5, 425. 64 2, 607.33 4,907. 82 
ONO) A he ere CaP ieee sae as Moca mneateesnos td te vaarbescecsecc 1, 706. 18 1,378. 89 
Guatemala 2. 5-2. ease bee eee SEER HGS eas one Se Seas aice bass 763. 00 1,099. 62 
Cla sos 5 52 sos Se ee See Ree eee 1,597. 62 812. 50 898. 60 
(OTC SE (ort DON a RE Cn ke OS Set abe Ss lapeeee ns oe ee ste 268. 00 404. 80 
Other countries: 02% 220. 2aee see 2 See a aeee Gee Eee eee 6, 649. 43 4,586.00) |25 eee 

DOtAls 2. oboe nit ASE SE ER eee eee 4,176, 931.56 3, 745, 249. 19 5,390, 370. 02 

| 








1 In 1909 included in other countries. 
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The following table shows the imports, by articles, for the last three years: 


Articles. 


Cotton cloth and manufactures 
lardwares sa sceesk cee secs ee 
Drugs and medicines.............-. 

ROUSE eis aetna toes bin. ses Seid Sea EE eee te 
iBootsyshoesy and wndings:. -.22 5.25 2 cee semen eee 
Cottontyarmieepeeass cs. ciis oss ce sa sive cise eee Renee ener 
(Machineryereer tascn ine =\s'sicia's --\5- Snide ee beeen 
WAUS pemiceetemiat ts eileen o c/a uc cin on 'up « «ee lone ane eee eae 
RH PSWMOTICOMECO Ns me tacos) a cies «ccs ciciee Dome eee ne EES 
Woolen fabrics and manufactures thereof.............-. 
DRT OMASIOIS eee itera ciee miaiccisis.sisiew cclecnn cen Ree EE toe 





Noaprandicandle prease:-,... =<: <.2.<soccen. sane oe eee 
Haberdashery and notions... ./;.50.2-.s00 seseee ne eee eee 
IDISHMMEGIITGUOTS ems iaces oss sacs pe en See eee 
PS BOL AN GUPIN Pel BIOs eric p cale oa oe alee ca nee eee ee 
iEatsiouner thaneranams.s. 5.6 o2) 25 te Pee eee ee 
NRIASS WAT O freien <teo cic sale: seh oe) ovine eosin oe Seek 


EM CHEUTAL MAChINeLy 2.5 sossee oe oeeee eee ene 
AiO ANG COLIGs | a sean ce ne ern ee ep ee eae 
Stone and china ware 
Paper and stationery 
Silk thread 







MAMI Abin PY OUSA Sess sas Soe cite bec et oe tees eee 
Brinte doWOOKS een sire ae oer eee Cee ae ee enone 
IRANIAN AALS Ho eoe nx oie ee eee eee ee ae nem s 


Mar ble beans a eae ce ae Semele pico ae eres aCe aN | 


Candles eaerse eee eee ices tee eee ns Sema coe ets acios 
UOC ORE ote oes Rrra ath ee UO Oy ee ee 
HAN CVAALLICIES ease esas ates selene cise Sec eee aero 
emp ym aMmiiacuulessencer ce sae eso seers een ee enion 
Linen cloth and manufactures thereof................-- 
Heater COOUS Mes sere ese Se eee ce eee oe ne 
SHOVES) 4 oa Let See team AO Nr atlantis ed Ae aS re Ee Ta Oe 
PROD ACEO See teen eee eee nie Se eae Soon eee a eee 
Mineral waters. ..... 

Woolen yarn...... 
Live animals!....... 
Plants and seeds! 
WO COLAC ein eee So eee eee Enns, ee Sa 








1 Included for 1909 in ‘‘ Miscellaneous articles.” 





1909 


$1, 492, 999. 74 
199, 427. 10 
193, 213. 82 
260, 708. 27 
145, 961. 76 
128, 362. 99 

53, 149. 39 
78, 041. 25 
117, 904. 06 
68, 304. 63 
102, 863. 38 
89, 098. 85 
89, 059. 65 
22) 217. 36 
25, 389. 06 
22) 299. 32 
29, 099. 49 
23,811. 91 


3, 252. 65 
32, 466. 93 
26, 329. 04 
22,790. 06 
17,563. 47 
34, 165. 84 
74, 897. 22 

2, 661. 50 
23, 645. 79 

6, 841. 93 

7, 075. 00 
11) 472. 83 
12,006. 41 

7, 842. 75 
13, 045. 65 

3, 542. 98 

4,270.75 

7, 123. 66 

4,780. 34 
11) 621. 52 

3,312.14 

4, 804. 45 


304, 107. 58 
389, 087. 12 


4,176, 931. 56 











1910 


$1, 091, 245. 75 
229, 429. 23 
214, 509. 67 
247, 437. 65 
174, 888. 02 
131, 372. 00 

58, 856. 46 
63, 909. 72 
59, 315. 66 
53, 032. 51 
62, 950. 74 
68, 809. 80 
93, 986. 53 
29,125. 47 
30, 709. 22 
24, 939. 02 
23,278. 17 
19, 435. 06 
22, 833. 79 
16, 752. 35 
3,393. 96 
26, 691. 97 
28) 484. 30 
33, 666. 51 
21) 958. 37 
20, 648. 72 
12) 224. 00 
8, 870. 87 
14,610. 68 
5, 836. 66 
9, 826. 00 
10, 167. 84 
10, 112. 68 
5, 503. 57 
19, 640. 08 
5,155.17 
8, 097. 25 
9, 141.39 
7,071. 69 
5, 466. 75 
4,317. 02 
4, 209. 01 
3, 164. 89 
2,388. 81 


403,516. 51 


3, 745, 249. 19 





1911 


$1, 758, 594. 54 
345, 861. 07 
287, 614. 93 
263, 713. 88 
947, 557. 99 
178, 139. 04 
108, 735. 05 
108, 405. 71 
102, 277. 79 

86, 509. 33 
84) 138. 10 
79, 821.31 
140, 678. 43 
64, 268. 57 
42, 903. 55 
40, 681. 96 
40, 984. 73 
32, 762. 93 
36, 894. 13 
32, 399. 84 
30, 665. 57 
30, 136. 15 
28, 854. 66 
26, 069. 78 
25, 753.17 
24) 052. 54 
23,963. 00 
22, 373. 83 
20,195. 14 
15, 420. 67 
13,824. 00 
13, 806. 91 
13,610. 81 
12, 685. 99 
11,618. 43 
11,521.32 
10,993. 58 
10, 408. 44 
9, 347. 86 
8, 470. 59 
6, 930. 38 
4,319. 04 
1,795. 28 
1 522. 80 
1,005. 32 
598. 71 
593. 63 
28. 40 
559, 755. 79 
367, 165. 35 


5,390, 370. 02 


2 Included for 1909 in ‘‘ Articles admitted free.” 


Cotton cloth and manufactures: Under this heading the imports were as follows: 
From the United Kingdom, $922,446.85; from the United States, $557,141.43; from 
Italy, $79,393.43; from Germany, $56,086.76; from France, $51,086.60; from Mexico, 
$36,918.07; from Spain, $33,890.59; from Belgium, $7,439.32; from Austria-Hungary 
$4,121.51; from Japan, $4,033.45; from Switzerland, $3,408.58; from the Netherlands, 


$1,788.09; and from other countries, $829.86. 


Hardware: Under this heading the imports were as follows: From the United States, 
$150,287.90; from the United Kingdom, $90,475.15; from Germany, $60,945.34; from 
Belgium, $18,334.41; from Nicaragua, $9,808.49; from France, $7,180.80; from Italy, 
$4,819.11; from Austria-Hungary, $2,755.79; and from other ‘countries, $1,254.08. 

Drugs and medicines: Under this heading the imports were: From the United States, 
$101,850.23; from the United Kingdom, $66,097.09; from France, $51,240.51; from 
Germany, $41,156; from Nicaragua, $19,534.52; from Italy, $3,094; from Spain, 

_ $1,126.54; from Mexico, $1,010; from Guatemala, $1,038, and from other countries, 


$1,468.04. 
51846—Bull. 2—12-—_12 
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Flour: Under this heading the imports were: From the United States, $263,547.94, 
and from other countries, $165.94. 

Boots, shoes, and findings: Under this heading the imports were: From the United 
States, $177,736.64; from-Germany, $38,606.95; from France, $13,872.09; from the 
United Kingdom, $8,944.82; from Austria-Hungary, $4,657.38; from Spain, $1,645.61; 
from Belgium, $1,087.35; and from other countries, $1,007.15.” 

Cotton yarn: Under this heading the imports were: From the United Kingdom, 
$150,397.78; from Germany, $11,203.71; from the United States, $10,292.54; from 
France, $3,340.14; from Belgium, $1,746.86; and from other countries, $1,158.01. 

Machinery: Under this heading the imports were: From the United States, $70,991.46; 
from the United Kingdom, $15,300.13; from Germany, $13,339.42; from Nicaragua, 
$6,509.46; and from other countries, $2,594.58. 

Wines: Under this heading the imports were: From France, $42,408.98; from Spain, 
$20,764.87; from the United States, $18,769.10; from Italy, $11,757.99; from Germany, 
$10,134.76; from Portugal, $2,271.80; from the United Kingdom, $1,574.06; and from 
other countries, $724.15. 

Bags for coffee: Under this heading the imports were: From the United Kingdom, 
$73,066.84; from Germany, $18,465.53; from the Netherlands, $3,977.32; from the 
United States, $3,968.10; from France, $2,700; and from Nicaragua, $100. 

Woolen fabrics and manufactures thereof: Under this heading the imports were: 
From the United Kingdom, $36,250.04; from France, $21,900.03; from Italy, $13,170.43; 
from Germany, $11,829.74; from Belgium, $1,148.80; and from other countries, 
$2,209.29. 

Provisions: Under this heading the imports were: From the United States» 
$30,771.53; from France, $15,858.65; from the United Kingdom, $10,656.80; from Ger- 
many, $6,556.25; from Spain, $6,043.02; from Italy, $5,072.94; from Portugal, $4,282.94; 
from Belgium, $2,156.54; and from other countries, $2,739.43. 

Silk fabrics and manufactures thereof: Under this heading the imports were: From 
China, $35,822.93; from Japan, $28,057.18; from the United States, $12,010.41; from 
France, $2,092.82; and from other countries, $1,837.97. 

Soap and candle grease: Under this heading the imports were: From Belgium, 
$68,469.60; from the Netherlands, $53,379.92; from the United States, $6,509.94; 
from Germany, $5,666.57; from the United Kingdom, $5,062.60; from France, 
$1,583.80; and from Nicaragua, $6. ’ 

Haberdashery and notions: Under this heading the imports were: From Germany, 
$19,190.81; from France, $15,833.77; from Japan, $12,242.16; from the United States, 
$9,522.53; from the United Kingdom, $2,316.89; from Italy, $2,088.68; from Spain, 
$1,654.36; and from other countries, $1,419.37. : 

Distilled liquors: Under this heading the imports were: From France, $27,275.88; 
from the United States, $5,963.53; from the United Kingdom, $5,945.36; from Spain, ~ 
$2,581.29; and from other countries, $1,137.49. 

Beer and ginger ale: Under this heading the imports were: From Mexico, $24,420.15; 
from Germany, $8,780.50; from the United Kingdom, $3,460.11; from the United States, 
$2,699.45; and from other countries, $1,321.75. 

Hats other than Panama: Under this heading the imports were: From Italy, $21,- 
276.22; from the United Kingdom, $8,525.33; from France, $6,217.50; from the 
United States, $3,909.50; and from Germany, $1,056.18. 


EXPORTS. 


The following table shows the value of the exports by articles for the last three years 
in terms of United States gold. Owing to the rise in the price of silver and the con- 
sequent decrease in the gold premium, the conversion from colones, silver, into 
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United States gold has been made as follows: 1909, average gold premium 165, 37.73 
cents United States; 1910, average gold premium 150, value of colon 40 cents United 
States; 1911, average gold premium 235.3, value of colon 42} cents United States. 
The list for the year 1909 is not complete, covering only the principal articles. 

















1909 1910 1911 

Coffee: n 
Clean. 22... saacs a cahub ese aeeeetae estes see teas $4, 590, 704.65 | $4, 819,184. 28 $5, 646, 518. 29 
In parchment... . 2.2 == -2-- 25028-20230 e one ene n= =| ane nna seen ane 309, 576.77 188, 920. 48 
Goldin bars )s.s-- 2. -sesce se see ee eee ee eee ae 688, 509. 54 601, 318. 67 760, 413. 46 
Gold and silver amalgams, concentrates, etc.....-.---.- 111, 584.14 167, 800. 40 700, 256.13 
Sigar a. @.. - oe cics onsen aes eee eee eee ae ee ra 136, 575. 00 | 279, 107.00 391,795. 51 
Indigoys.5222 22s. winld stdin does SMe eben pac teens 257, 246. 61 314, 843. 30 261,031. 49 
Silver in bars... <osqc¢-0 a=-se eee see eee ee ween anh 300, 745. 35 487, 063. 41 160,702. 40 
Balsam... o2 cscs coe ree oeeea: = ee eee eee 103, 681.12 81,120.00 87, 682. 60 
aude Of Cattle se ore eel oe nae Seen eee eee 51, 600. 07 76, 429.18 56, 289. 82 
UD Del sae sees ee one ee ee ee 20, 289. 84 38, 698. 10 28, 352. 90 
Veal tObaCCO sb saee ase mee eee ence eee eee ennee 25, 701.70 19,370.30 21, 665. 23 
RICO oe 5 isk eae ere eee Selah slalom estas = ee ere tele 13,179.91 7,710. 37 16, 430. 92 
Has, Palm Weal.s se sote ceca see ae ee ee oe ete eel ele 8,736.70 14,795. 96 
eo Slo Ss lecimneesceiie te sis Suis se asics a CREE oe ee ata eerie eerie 850.00 11,716. 02 
Paneis (akan Of SH fan) ie es see mae cee eee anette ese ees ar 13, 647.87 8,003. 04 
IDOOFSKINS 2 \2 > osccac nc see eee Stes sae aie ae eee Se oee eee eee eee 7,023.10 7,021.03 
18 0h) as eee pe A ee Se Ee Sept ere jw auc ae ae 10, 034. 94 2,929. 89 
Radian ‘Comms. 35-5 Scene oes se See ee ee Sees eee eee 9, 891. 54 1,961.59 
Juteeordage: 45 fes ots cohen seen Sena eee nee cael eae eee ete 348. 60 1,354.05 
AUP ATOR SKINS eases se apa ee eee eee ae eee ase ie eh apace st 376. 00 311.36 

IPIPSKING 2 = 222 Seis sade eee oe cia cree See eee ne mee ee ene ete | 298.00 297.50 ° 

ee gen Se oe eae wai css saan oar em nearer eee ee et 540.00 275. 41 
Goconuise ns 2.3222 =-s6-2 5 Pear Re eee era es RI pw eM ea ee, 169.70 231.30 
1A ey eo eee SOR AEee ro earn see See ae ao Seemed * 2,417.40 182.76 
PODRCCO, MANUTACTIPCG ooo im chan ate ste’ aisle eee oi | ee ene eet oh 452.00 169. 58 
OOES ATICUSHOGS 2222s tee Gee ee ee nn aaa ay ee 83. 60 136. 42 
Giese Sots ad wticrndic a seca means ae ee eee heer ce all le Tare eel enero 109. 40 76.92 
Solaileatheriat ee ete cue a nes emt Te ae Net ean pe ae 22.00 76.71 
GOatSRINS sass) Soe ws ctse tint ncn ae Seetee ieee aia ials wepacle alam hens eee Siac eee a 68.00 76. 61 
EROTIC eon oe eae nik Ss Se BOC a TOM cet ie ye arc ears |e ea ee eee ere eater 62. 60 15.72 
Museelldneonses): 225. c 2a 225. se sams see ae eee wee 61, 522.79 37, 482. 84 36, 617.91 
Ata) or Dag po enc ey ate ae NS a Gh Me 6, 361, 340.72 7, 297, 836. 07 8, 406, 309. OL 











According to the report of the general statistical office, the exports 
of the principal articles to the leading countries were as follows: 


Coffee, clean: To France, $1,679,141.42; to the United States, $1,346,814.29; to 
Costa Rica, $1,318,416.74; to Italy, $417,106.17; to the United Kingdom, $231,020.10; 
to Austria-Hungary, $229,567.33; to Spain, $223,561.66; to Sweden, $85,230.82; and 
to Norway, $66,624.36. 

Coffee, in parchment: To Austria-Hungary, $80,390.10; to the United Kingdom, 
$45,294.68; to Costa Rica, $43,349.74; and to the United States, $10,086.88. 

Nearly all the gold and silver was exported to the United States. 

Sugar: To the United Kingdom, $72,746.86; to France, $42,925; and to Ecuador, 
$90,142.50. 

Indigo: To Panama, $148,041.82; to the United Kingdom, $60,244.17; to Mexico, 
$45,949.30; to Ecuador, $14,960; to Chile, $13,387.50; and to France, $12,759.77. 
(Total greater than total given in table of eee 

Balsam: To Costa Rica, $55,568.75; to the United States, $28,538.75, and to France, 
$2,125. 

Hides of cattle: To Costa Rica, $48,136.14, and to the United States, $8,153.67. 

The following table shows the exports for the last three years by countries of depart- 
ure. The figures for 1909 and 1910 are from Salvadorean official reports, those for 1909 
being converted on the basis of a gold premium of 165, and for 1910 of a gold premium 
of 150. The figures for 1911 are from a report of the United States Vice Consul General 
Harold D. Clum, of San Salvador, dated April 6, 1912, and are published as given by 
Mr. Clum, in United States gold. The report does not give the figures in silver nor 
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state the premium on which conversion was made and the total exceeds the total of 
the'special report furnished the Pan American Union by the General Statistical Office 


of Salvador. 


















1909 1910 1911 

United States $1,879, 453.87 | $2,279, 668. 59 $2, 908, 312 
IAN CO eee coined ace cae 1, 629, 063. 15 1,097,118. 04 2,138, 582 
Germany 1,061,315. 73 1, 584, 632. 26 1,571,042 
United Kingdom 449, 894. 35 483, 808. 59 523,020 
MTGE epee sta ei sjavmc wie wis ciseis ecco minde tere ee eainae ene nics 430,811. 49 609, 673. 52 438, 034 
PAGISiMaS EMU gary og SSI Seas ss eee eee eae 317,021.07 419,775. 53 326, 926 
Qed eee aes lei same ce b oetbya caves ce emiep ei metse nese eine 214,157. 51 170,871. 44 221, 482 
IPED IGEE closet eee ie re Me ps eR es PENS ta gs ist 118,321.95 142, 546. 24 139, 681 
SWE Ge Metee wise sy fs Teese ll Sek Ie ey ee a 40,614. 64 47,051. 84 108, 479 
PROT see Sk oe ccc olls con oerd Remick Smee ee en 45,817.30 95,757.10 105, 797 
TOLOUIENS (2 AC A ee ee ae eat Rae Pee eee Tee en neS 28, 928. 65 76, 204. 41 99, 520 
INCRE RAS Soe ue SS CORRE De aaa at Seema sm rman ier ser aeuee 28,161.11 77,704. 48 78,195 
WOSTAMR ICA Ca ese ears Sates baie aie See aeatare ree are 27,977.77 46, 558. 92 48 , 666 
Netherlands: Soon set sce cmcmoe ac jee seer a eemae ne areas 43,921.74 43,015. 36 48,340 
IMEC Ko COP ste tayeisiste a yet taianinin'aicie ne eats oe ee een lar asbgvonqosEad 34, 434, 24 43,759 
ROMOUITAS cen cea: eee ae oases Bene See ee ae a aaa 9,948. 51 33, 127.19 36, 676 
(ORT SE SEED Nee San cok oilers a emma it ener 12,100. 13 37,313.00 25, 760 
INIT COTA QUE e Mehs eee phe rer rats uty ict aie ep aes ns ca eae eer 9, 082. 99 7,805. 94 10,016 
(GHEB FETE Bie don WOE BSR RCO CRB Sh Cos dee dnotasodacGmonesslodecuccsocuecses 6, 367. 86 7,747 
IB TISOPAIMETICE s 2s) ae Sete Sel Sat eeee eee Soe elt ctee ae emery ee oe 3,051. 44 1,004 
OLS sae scetnsine Rascie cacetes Sao ge Seen Renee ets 6, 037. 50 660. 48 1,410 
(WUTACRONS eee sete ce ae eae Se cements coke Oa eee SMA S ell me ce fanart oarmerel | Acioeieeeemlnaeiaais 953 
OpherCOuUNtTIES =F. e te eas Bettas seine esis ane =o eee 8,711. 26 689560) |Seec see cee eaae 

PO tal se ee a san ate een a ee mee eta aeeee ce 6, 361,340.72 | 7,297,836. 07 8, 883, 351 
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HE foreign commerce of Uruguay for the year 1911, according to the mes- 
sage of President Batlle y Orddéfiez to the General Assembly of February 
15, 1912, amounted to 90,389,569 pesos, of which 45,852,996 pesos were 


imports and 44,536,573 pesos were exports. 


According to the same message 


the foreign trade of the preceding year was, in round numbers, imports, 

41,151,000 pesos; exports, 43,700,000 pesos; total, 84,851,000 pesos. 

Estimating the Uruguayan peso at $1.04, this will give a value to the foreign trade 
for 1911 of $47,687,115.84 imports; $46,318,035.92 exports; total, $94,005,151.76. 


IMPORTS. 


There has been no official publication for several years of details of imports and 


exports covering periods of a whole year. 


The latest publication of the newly organ- 


ized General Office of Statistics, issued in March, 1912, for imports gives the following 


for the first six months of each of the years 1909 and 1910: 
IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES. 

































January to January to 
July, 1909. July, 1910. 
Pesos. Pesos. 
Wnitediikcimed ome: ee: 2% tes ee ee re at a Nene aerate termed 5, 206, 887 5, 152, 658 
GELIIUSTNY 5 ose we am te Feces moe Se ate as NN eyes ees eee eter 2,961, 185 3,527,931 
United States 1,640, 466 2,094, 307 
Des Tale Shee ae te RM Ce REE ae RA eens = ae, AAC 1,775, 294 1,867, 547 
Gr ea ee un Ale Se tel ade SR See ee Oe pai ero See oe 1, 492,344 1,397,920 
Argentina. ....- 1,341, 402 1,369, 839 
Belgium... 1,195, 400 1,302, 668 
Spain’ o.ee 977, 233 1,037, 910 
Brags ose cnet a sas ae coos ee eae 914, 989 959, 836 
Austria-Hungary 150,191 | 136, 477 
British possessions 19, 687 130,775 
Netherlands.22) ese or Sek coe een Po eros bern oe oe eee 95, 550 105,775 
Oras nee ion chine w heehee eee a late eee ce ae re terete eat ee 68,815 88, 406 
PATASUAY. 35 oo Sate ek eae atale aetna Mae ast eae eee ne ceca ee ae tatalays 61,722 64, 731 
Chillers 5.2. cc o0 2 Saag eed Se re ee «oe Se ee ee eee 51, 521 58, 480 
Portugal’) 2222...% 22208 Sos ac case ae nen ame oe pees Serene eae 15,719 - 12,142 
Total for: 6 mouths s -2c- ae es Se ee cee oe eo eee eelonieretae 17, 968, 405 19, 307, 402 
Total for Veal.-.p seta a ee eee eee acon seeeraeias ae eer 37, 156, 000 41,151,000 - 
IMPORTS BY GROUPS OF ARTICLES. 
January to January to 
July, 1909. July, 1910. 
Pesos. Pesos. 
Food, prod ucts < onic 25 Foe oo oa terse hs ote at ete een te ie nee ae 3,738, 170 4,063,875 
Textiles:and manufactiIres ss 26.1. ee ohne eee eee oe oe 3, 641, 796 3,873, 547 
Stone; Slass, china ware, tes a. = see eerlet eaten eee eee eee 1,991,373 1,856, 470 
ironband 'steel’and manufactures. -o:2 dessert nee cee ee eee 1, 953, 509 1,812,320 
Woods'and manufactures. 32. 9 oe ae ne eee eee eee Ftp ei 958, 776 1,383, 609 
TBO VGRABES « j0 io: d.0:5 wid ooo ieic ole Jenie neo accede Oe erga Ree PIE are ete ee 1,024, 774 1, 065, 728 
OMS Teo lan as oe eee Fae no atte cea EEE ELLE eee te pace eee 518, 205 590, 301 
Chemicaliproducts. 06 2 ess eee eee ee eee 439, 093 465, 696 
Metals and manufactures (other than iron and steel)..-.....-.....---.-- 450, 905 465, 367 
Paper and Manufactures . .\5. 2. 2a. . cao eee eee mee enc See 333, 280 427, 600 
Leapherand mantiactures: 225.055. 28o. ce eee en ee Lae ee ae 142,737 272,498 
EO CO erste als Slo alta m 6 neta aya nt carla ae ee ee 172, 320 178, 114 
LAV ey AUAAUS ciate lpreeiore'2 r a's.n ons ae Vat cea tal Sone oe eC ee Rea ee eee 250,070 165,049 
EAMVISAAVOS MKS: GLC =... tiielc «<n 'p'- ) Salis d Jon erosee ene ee OEE ae oe 177, 037 123, 570 
BNOD OU DIA DIC ATPICIOS ais) s 2 «oe cn eam cin wanes ca toe aoe See Ee 1,057,378 1, 525, 722 
MISceHAnepuse i meeeee: os ia badgucte wet daces elle ee ee eee 1,118, 982. 1,037, 936 
OPA NOLO ORONUS = 2 0 oi 5% ook eacide. ve Sele ie ee ee ene 17, 968, 405 19, 307, 402 
OTA Ota een 8 heck ee ae ee i Jacitie noe ee 37,156, 000 41,151,000 
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EXPORTS. 
EXPORTS BY COUNTRIES. 
January to January to 
July, 1910. July, 1911. 
Pesos. Pesos. 

BEET COPS fara 2 ae ra ye a eae RN eae RE nl Ata eNe tS orale ae 7, 134, 053 7, 241, 479 
Gloria iy ead ee ec ties aO Ua alge: ie ene eee miee Nat ata 2,866, 917 5, 118,452 
FES ©] PAULIN pe eta eee OSIOIE Orisa Oye tater payers param gin a es ete 5, 975, 747 4 517, 662 
PNT OOIUIM A 22 2 Sis a eiacreiats aes Se cee rere ela Se SRR aie este eee ae 3,590, 429 2 881, 557 
Wire neXol a Serb avo os co ares es emia alate ence ae oe ce HERA ty ea me aU RE 2,365, 248 2) 189, 686 
EES re 2p sede yh ASSET sete ga cane ne WW RUN AM Re tN AES MONE am Le 2, 502, 625 1,702, 404 
OUND EY s Cane eet gerne Mie en emer o ee eer a RR aB EE aa Hon Src hs Serie Seen wage Se ee 675, 599 1,360, 574 
UCN cigs 3S A Se ate eee ne ten an nee SAIS oa Me AL Saal Mame eR area alas 976, 823 719, 939 
\Wjravlicrol SUG OS A Sie ae ee eee me REE oR a iia a ne Ae Oa aa a ta rag 2,119,130 574, 699 
Austria-Hungary....-.------:- bape Sbeea lets craieia}sieiaic cere armen ela serrata 286, 569 369, 112 
SiR, ses cedsuoeeeseecn nes sea semuasope ose a snoosecnubaoseeescuesHeess 229, 443 172,850 
Cini Ge ernest ease eee ei SU Mc aie ae eee eee eee Be 56, 391 125,745 
IPOHAUGA BAe Sea apie oe oN a Ren nso BSE eR GSES ocGasc nt kao osaague 73, 020 93,833 
IRUESIG) acccesnanasesnuesnboden eebsecepnaocsonesogsaceshtedsouscanacacdes 53,339 74, 123 
EOD RNG). 5 sakes cee 4 aoahcess ee ose sso booSdasosdeceoesndereScsccoscang 89, 061 48, 289 
SheGUIG 33 saseatestne 64s Ne Bese ae EE een eee aeer tee eis rere layne et alta tree 1 eee 17,882 
PENSE NY ot Goae aad dd-s BeBe BEB Aan ora aebpSualcodsaosc aaonooe Hacodaaceoes 4,363 6, 207 
IN tienen d sh esee et ea el acthen teciaceice iss So aee em eee Ree meerinnatee 4,215 4, 587 
AUR GRINGO Seo as bo aaa se acenese aenenooas eoder aaolsendupsococwdnonensec 20,920 4,350 
Bitrini da de eee Meee Fos easidk coe st sae See eee eae aceasta eee 3,779 2,751 
ISAO OOS 58 Goch oocae Jon eso: Ben bdeeme soup obootoo sean sscasaasagesacec 12,331 400 
IAN SMCS RINGS Seo o> ooe saneserer GaSe Me tbaaeascsoss cou ao seoesanceane 1,160 283 
Wanaiyalslandssamse a sere sae a. on aoe estineee see see ence ener Eek erdsneeas PSD 5 2s |P eee iatslae = 
PROG ee rc ert ae ee eet a cioeie nants 2keis Ge = Sees Se oe ee eee ees Devens BRU | ssedsqaseascbons 
SOUtH@AT Gap ieee ee Hate shod a ooake S22 a ee see ee eres aa GOO: Pee eee ae 
OPN? COMMITS Se sacs eee eee naa eneD Hea eobae n= Aeeenor cso obessuoe 155, 621 56, 179 

Motalifor Gymonthsi coach o= slate sees See ae eee eee eee 29,211,822 | 27, 283, 053 

a OPAL ORV CAIS seer aie. sis aere = ais nie ores ee el Sore 43,700,000 | 44, 537, 000 
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EXPORTS BY MAJOR GROUPS. 





January to January to 
July, 1910. ~ July, 1911. 
Pesos. Pesos. 
Gravinpand meat industry. 30-25-2265 cee eco sene aes 27,341, 316 25, 531, 595 
PTIOUIEULO | oe aioe o = 5 oi cpaine wae conic ee nce ape eerete a clare oe ae sea e rte ea 700, 556 601, 006 
Muscallancous Industries -./5.\\5¢ 52S ae ac aeiomaes eaeitee cc hie ea ecole 969, 724 1,036, 287 
Other exports... ses 526520 5 ot BOER Ee a ee ae ee 44,605 57, 986 
SIDS’ SUPPHES: ..'. 5s ee eo ace ele cote eee Tee eee One ene Ree eas ere ree 155, 621 56,179 — 
Total oo 'o0é. 5 otek coe sia his eae cae a aroe ce re ha ee a 29, 211, 822 27, 283, 053 


The exports under the heading ‘‘grazing and meat industry,’’ in the report of the 
general office of statistics for 1911, were divided into the following classes: 

















Quantity. Value. Quantity.| Value. 
Pesos. Fay 
Live animals.......... No..| 129,601 451,257."|| Bones and:ashy :2 {<\/22 23. eset ates» see 
IOMS=.55 ccs Soeecee tons... 1, 159 435891 }1| WOOL sie) jn ee see tons. . 46,909 | 15, 010, 897 
Meats and extracts...do-.... 46,249 | 4,474,534 || Hair and bristles... -. doz2=: 290 116, 032 
Hides:and skins. 22sec loosen ee 4,684,594 || Other meat products. -...-- ag hae eee 77,770 
Grease and tallow. ...tons.. 6, 330 610, 965 _—} 
GUaNnOe: oe2 5-0 aesecee dos: 1, 969 29, 534 Totalis2geea esters eseseseazes 25, 531, 595 








Under live animals the exports were: 40,984 beeves, worth 336,220 pesos; 85,602 
sheep; worth 92,226 pesos; 2,930 horses, worth 21,387 pesos; 35 mules, worth 1,240 
pesos: and 50 hogs, worth 184 pesos. 

Under meats and extracts, the principal exports were: Jerked beef, 32,364 tons, 
worth 2,581,100 pesos; canned beef, 3,623 tons, worth 724,667 pesos; beef extract, 
254,067 kilos, worth 457,321 pesos; frozen beef, 6,455 tons, worth 387,304 pesos; frozen 
mutton, 2,937 tons, worth 176,244 pesos; canned tongue, 477,837 kilos, worth 94,970 
pesos; beef broth, 147,017 kilos, worth 44,105 pesos. 

Under hides and skins the exports were: Dry sheepskins, 3,898 tons, worth 974,413 
pesos; 1,384 salt sheepskins, worth 304 pesos; lambskins, 36,995 kilos, worth 9,249 
pesos; 550,492 salt hides, worth 2,752,460 pesos; 259,790 flint, same, worth 779,370 
pesos; 14,969 salt calfskins, worth 17,962 pesos; 371,271 flint, same, worth 92,821 
pesos; 11,567 salt unborn‘caliskins, worth 9,254 pesos; 109,969 kilos flint, same, worth 
32,990 pesos; 9,438 flint horsehides, worth 10,382 pesos; 2,053 salt, same, worth 4,106 
pesos; and 773 same with hair, worth 1,283 pesos. 

Under grease and tallow the exports were: 5,686 tons of tallow, worth 540,115 pesos, 
and 644 tons of grease, worth 70,850 pesos. 

The principal exports under other meat products were: 464 tons of salt and dry 
casings, worth 33,706 pesos; 190 tons of hoofs, worth 7,617 pesos; 134 tons of rawhide, 
worth 5,376 pesos; neat’s-foot oil, 47,193 kilos, worth 5,192 pesos; and 12,801 kilos of 
casein, worth 5,120 pesos. 

The exports under the heading ‘‘agriculture”’ from the same report were divided into 
the following classes: 








Quantity.| Value. Quantity.| Value. 


aerate 





Pesos. Pesos. 
Oil eee) grains. .tons.. 10, 441 306,795 | Hays and feed........tons.. 198 4, 822 
GUES ert ay cio Secee wei 5,130 186, 280 || Other agricultural products.|........... 15,214 
Seretenlce Pda Sele sala ero weet Sache cee cere 41,788 











MS (2s creas sabi wek ooccee = es Bre 46, 107 Total in cot. ee ea eae eee 601, 006 
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The principal oil-producing grain was linseed, 9,655 tons, worth 289,646 pesos. 

The principal flour was wheat flour, 5,057 tons, worth 182,045 pesos. 

Under vegetables, the principal article was garlic, worth 21,877 pesos, and onions, 
13,565 pesos. ; 

The principal articles under hay and feed were: Linseed cake, 134 tons, worth 3,352 
pesos, and alfalfa, 53 tons, worth 1,389 pesos. 

Under other agricultural products, the principal exports were broom straw, 135 tons, 
worth 8,150 pesos, and bran, 319 tons, worth 3,820 pesos. 

The principal exports under the heading ‘‘Miscellaneous industries’’ were: Paving 
blocks, 101,922 pesos; sand, 634,023 pesos; stone, 214,509 pesos; and ostrich plumes, 
68,778 pesos. 

Under ‘‘ Other exports,’’ the principal were: Old iron, 1,493 tons, worth 7,466 pesos; 
eges, 13,816 pesos; mineral waters, 15,464 pesos and cigarettes, 5,288 pesos. 
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REPORTS RECEIVED UP TO JULY 15, 1912.! 




















Title. Date. Author. 
ARGENTINA. 1912 

Bulletin of the ministry of public works. ............------..----- Mar. 14] R.M. Bartleman, consul gen- 

eral, Buenos Aires. 

Buenos Aires, Argentine notes, instruction; books for immi- | May 7 | A. G. Ebert, vice and deputy 
grants; art scholarships; new stock exchange building; new consul general, Buenos 
freezing plants; railway concession lapsed; natural history Aires. 
event; drawbridge projected; electric-light installation; rival 
to sugar cane; new bridge; passenger and cargo steamers; re- 
duction in cable rates; new construction regulation; accidents 
to workmen; extension to business of department store; falsi- 
fied yerba mate; sales ofrural property; wine industry; impor- 
tation of eggs; coal deposits; tobacco profits; strikes; insur- \ 
ance of declarations. \ | 

EOWA PG DUIS ees eter ete ee eee May 18 | R. M. Bartleman, consul gen 

eral, Buenos Aires. 

Motor’vehicles: =. 008.6 f2eicc5-- 2. Behe eae eee aoe ee eee May 22 | Do. 

Bibliography on ‘Argentina . ait Seen a cyte ereetrd meets cate cite eae May 28 Do. 

Argentine notes; new bridge; wireless installations; agricultural | May 29 Do. 
exposition; population of Buenos Aires; mortality statistics; 
centenarians; municipal loan; olive industry; model abattoir; 
aerial fleet; new French mail service; rural census; horticul- 
ture and fruit culture. 

Report.on-dried \frutts: 2.205. Fiske ta Sass ee Sae eee eee eee FO} cess Do. 

Report on the Bank of the:Nation. 97. s2esses os oe ee eee are ‘June 6 Do. 

Inclosing copies of EA Municipio: 2.52 2- ae ss eee eee ee Sao Ne: Do. 

Argentina trade notes; vessels for the meat trade; the Austro- June 7 Do. 

American line; new department store company; hydro-electric 
works large gas tank; the cattle estimate; butter; telephone 
irls. 

New Hranco-Argentine Banks cs... s22eeoesa sesame aces June 10 | Do. 

Drivingiand farm: vehicles’02 saee ce sce eee eco ema June 17 | R. T. Crane, consul, Rosario. 

Railway and mill supplies, machinery, etc.......-......-------- EDedOre. oat Do. 

Fireproof sheet-metall doors ===. 0/22. 25- 222s. == wis teense < June 18 Do. 

Kapok (Pachote) and body feathers: -...----.- -2--.2.225- Jeeeeae June 19 Do. 

Motor boats: c.% c2- arse ean ee ncn net aee oe ee ane ae eee June 20 | Do: 

Lubricants and gall cure; difficulties of selling latter............-.- odor} Do. 

Opportunities for American settlers in northern S Teenie: me eats Bo Co eee Do. 

Railway notes from northern Argentina -.......-..-.-.--------- June 26 Do. 

Sale of musical instruments in northern Argentina........-.-..-.. July 6 Do. 

Copies of the Review of the,River Plate.........--.:::------.--- .-.do ....| R. M. Bartleman,consul gen 

eral, Buenos Aires. 

Pamphlet, Banco de la Nacién Argentina, to accompany dis- | Undated. Do. 
patch dated June 6, 1912. f 

BRAZIL. 

Bahia commercial notestan- - aes esae cae eee eee ee a eee eee May 17 S. P. Warner, consul, Bahia. 

Comparative statement of importations into Brazil for the cal- | June 5/| J. G. Lay, consul general, 
endar years 1910 and 1911. Rio de Janeiro. 

Number of ships entering port; amount of sugar produced; health | July 8 | P.M. Griffith, consul, Per- 
Conestions; port improvements; agriculture in State of Rio ; nambuco. 

rande. 
Automobiles in Bahia’ 2 322 sae ee se eae een aca July* 18 | S. P. Warner, consul, Bahia. 
CHILE 

Timberland development... esses eee eee ae May 11/ A. A, Winslow, consul, Val- 

paraiso. 

Fairmarket for vehicles; imports: ---2ee- eee eee ee eee eee bi 28 Do. 

Trade and industrial notes; production of tin; nitrate; Govern- |..-.do.... Do. 
ernment railway receipts; coal production; Arica-La Paz Rail- 
wa 

Labor-saving machinery for nitrate works...........:...--..---. June 4 Do. 

Reconstructing hospital <x... ).--- esses Seen eee eae ceeeee Seen June 8 Do. 

arm and crazing land in‘Chile.u. 2222) see ee a ee SEONG ae Do. 

Pransandine Railway closed’:..... ssc. .so eee eee el watee Do. 

Trade and industrial notes...............-..-.-- ‘June 10 Do. 

American business in Chile................ pices ee dosts| Do. 

Cenient: business in\Chiles 2) 0. 3522.53. can eee June 11) C. F. Baker, vice consul, 

Valparaiso. 

Chilfeanicoal WMavsiPy....- 2 s-so 20 fe cache oe es July 8) A, A. Winslow, consul, Val- 

paraiso. 

Trade and industrial notes; nitrate; customs receipts; Govern- |.. .do.... Do. 





ment railway; shortage of workmen in nitrate fields. 





1 This does not represent a complete list of the reports made by the consular officers in Latin America, 
but merely those that are supplied to the Pan American Union as likely to be of service to this institution. 
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Reports received up to July 15, 1912—Continued. 

















Title. Date. 
COLOMBIA. 
Good introduction to and information regarding commercial | June 6 
travelers. 3 
Concession for exclusive manufacture of rum in Department of | June 7 
Atlantico, Colombia. 
Mining development in Colombia-..... Spanesaacscedeusdeuecosuse June 17 
Municipal tax on automobiles, trucks, ete., in Barranquilla...... July 16 
COSTA RICA. 
Market for machine tools in Latin America.................-..- June 24 
CUBA. 
Marketionimachinetoolstin) Cubase cesses see seee eee esee eee June 26 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 
Plantain meal; flakes, ete.; no manufactures; household produc- | May 29 
tion; reference to reports. 
Coconut culture; exports; prices; pests; land.............-.....-- June 8 
Gofice-cropi conditions =. sase= ss Sena tae eae eee sees aay June 15 
ECUADOR. 
Marke tiorcottonicoodSaaaqc sane aero eee ene eae May 15 
Esmeraldas; price lists should be on file; mail service........... =s6Ms055 
No present source of supply of vanilla beams..............--..-.. May 18 
LRSM UO ESS INO) WONT, Ses eoooaasooddosauou sue suneesasespoeolus edos-ee 
Esmeraldas tobacco little exported; no tobacco imports....-...-- SRGOn ee 
Short-paid postage on letters containing business inquiries......| June 12 
GUATEMALA. 
Autos and auto Clubs-sowme4rss; dealersmeses pans eee eee eee | May 25 
RAINE EV ALMS MA COlOTS EEE series Sar cists nace sree sey aees eee be May 27 
ebvalwe orpond sramdmmtereste ease eee eae ciee ae ne sone May 30 
pEnmibpenlancdeuconGesslonspeees no teee ee ner esc eee eee. een May 31 
Coaleimpoxrts- | priceses INO MINeS = eames ass) ee ne ne see ne ee June 1 
Investments, advises sending representatives....-............... June 3 
Fair market for prepared food stuffs; duty...................... SOO 34 
HEIEC TO MAMTC LITO GS ae) aes see eye a tay Ne PEG Oty reo Masa ret doses 
Omlicalleood ssrduiileshuae sere as ie ote BR ee he nu ee BER pic June 4 
Requirements o;prach ce medicinezs asp sass senses ae eens June 5 
Agricultural implements; good market.........-.............-.. June 6 
Orejuela used for flavoring; supply not located.................. doses 
No commercial organizations 11 
PianosfandaplayermplanOsene aa eae aa mee en me soe Ee ae 
SLED TOLER ONeS EHH OWES hae ee cares er Nea he ee Sethe 
SLALOM aye MCAT CS miamye Mere) oes Nee ern es cmnaptin s Ua a egeyuemneel ta) aes 
Guatemala notes; international congress of chambers of com- }...do.. 
merce; fire-insurance agency established; aviation school; 
San Francisco exposition; Ferrocarril de los Altos. 
Kind of electric current in Guatemala City. _...................- June 19 
STD CE CO TIE LETS Ue Uap BN TON AEE Aree Sau se a LO June 21 
IMGT AIRCO Me LIM Car OT AURUIDICS Mates) tareye raters crepe eer re Se a ny June 25 
HAITI 
INGO CLE CHIVeT AGEN Cys cre Mee Et se cree eae ST etek Ma ee pos ag | June 7 
No electrical dealers, telephone companies, nor garages........- seers vaiasaas 
Report on market for machine tools........-...-...--.---------- | June 11 
Ineuiivoetel Corn enOM jal ISENINloG oeeae Sesnenaseaseeosessencencses | June 26 
HONDURAS. 
Gut strings for tennis, music, and surgery.....--.--.--.---.----- | May 17 
IB akenygmachime hygaeme eset cee cm!) Lilocmecmecie Ley a sere emer a Gone 
(Bea Mens Oun lem art eco See cl ie aan SG epee ee ei May 22 
Annual national reports on Honduras for the year 1911.......... May 29 
iNoroneninesomeandysiaClony means seer esteem tee eee ener | May 31 
The port of Amapala (industries, imports, exports) tour of | June 24 
inspection through consular district part 1. 
Tour of inspection through southern part of consular district, | June 29 


pall II, continuation of report of June 24, 1912, Department of 
alle. 





Author. 








J. A. Manning, consul, Bar- 
ranquilla. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


S. T. Lee, consul, San Jose. 


Ala Wie Rodgers, consul general 
Habana. J 


C. M. Hathaway, 
Puerto Plata. 

F. Bohr, vice and deputy 
consul general, Santo 
Domingo. 

C. R. Curtis, consul general, 
Santo Domingo. 


consul, 


G. D. Hedian, consular agent 
Guayaquil. 
0. 


Do. 
R. B. Jones, vice consul gen- 
eral, Guayaquil. 


G. A. Bucklin, consul gen- 
eral, Guatemala City. 
0. 


L. Vital, consular agent, Port 
au Prince. 


0. 

J. B. Terres, consul, Port au 
Prince. 

L. W. Livingston, consul, 
Cape Haitien. 


A. TT. MHaeberle, 
Tegucigalpa. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


consul, 


Do. 
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Reports received up to July 15, 1912—Continued. 
















Title. Date. Author. 
MEXICO. 
Blue book received; new club; no commercial organizations. -.-. May 24 | C. a Edwards, consul, Aca- 
; ; ; pulco. 
Cotton crop, Guerrere, 1911; cotton seed introducing new gin.-..|...do .... Do. 
Crushing machinery; no market at present.....-.-..------------ May 27 | J. H. Johnson, consul, Mata- 
moros. 
Sales methods; market for typewriters and sewing machines....| May 28 ae J. lLespinasse, consul, 
rontera. 
Clothings, styles, duties, qualities, etc.; possible market for | May 29 Do. 
ready-made clothing; consular invoices. 
New telephone system for Guadalajara-........-----------------. pedo st by Magill, consul, Guada- 
; tt ajara. 
No manufacturing agents; consolidation of electric-light com- | May 31] C. A. Miller, consul, Tam- 
panies. pate pico. ‘ 
Banana culture, shipping, planters-..-..-..---------------------. 1] A. J. Lespinasse, consul, 
Zien Frontera. 
Commercial organiza iionsseee msec eee eee eee eee E ms Do. 
Baking machinery, possible markets, bakers. - - a Do. 
Fumigators and fire extinguishers, no market 4 | J. H. Johnson, consul, Mata- 
moros. 
Moving-picture show business....-.-------------------------.-.- 6 ee W. Haskell, consul, Salina 
Tuz. 
Short railroad line from Torreon to Guadalajara....-.....-.---.. E=domres ae Magill, consul, Guada- 
ajara. 
Steel furnitures. )a. 5. sees en See se oe seein te eae Soe eee June 7 | J. H. Johnson, consul, Mata- 
moro3. 
Commerce and industries of Durango consular district, calendar | June 10 | T. C. Hamm, consul, Du- 
year 1912. rango. 
COPED Sect Se oe Scien 2 wien me ee eens mest natal ele June 11 | J. H. Johnson, consul, Mata- 
; moros. 
Agricultural implements. .....-..------ went e eee ence eee ence ee SO) en Do. 
Gasoline engines and well-drilling machinery...............-.-.- June 12 | P. Hanna, consul, Monterey. 
No coal deposits, coal importers.........-.----------.---.------- June 14 | A. V. Dye, consul, Nogales. 
Speedometers. - .-. SOO Erie) Se etee 2a epee Rene Bes sae esteem a Oi Do. 
Re outlook for buying fancy fowls........-.-.-.-.---.-2....-.--- June 15 Do. 
Speedemeters seen eet aaa ae se cl ene eee a June 17 | J. H. Johnson, consul, Mata 
moros. 
No market for speedometers...--.-.-----------+-------------.--- June 18 | C. Canada, consular agent, 
Puerto Mexico. 
(Soecté Oy re lanai Baca popaee auc ne neeiacc saneasebesarreSScmodecee GeO OES orl eles FUStErS consul, Hermo- 
sillo. 
Re.obtaiming ‘various! wild fowls... 225-5. 22 =. <2 -22----ssnsn tae June 19 | G. Schmutz, consul, Aguas- 
calientes. 
Re buying various kinds of birds, no dealers...................- _..do....| W. E. Alger, consul, Mazat- 
lan. : 
New construction of national lines. ..........-..--.-..-----..--- ...do....| A. Shanklin, consul general, 
: ; ; . Mexico City. 
Market for machine tools in Latin America............--......-- June 22 | A. V. Dye, consul, Nogales. 
Market for machine tools in Latin America...........-.....-...- June 23 | L. Hostetter, consul, Hermo- 
‘ sillo. : 
Speedometers, mo'marketl. (2222 chee ce se sn eae eae June 24| W. L. Bonney, consul, San 
Luis Potosi. 
Birds, sources of supply. ..---- bap a aen eaceueeaaeseeuse Fava es Oiee 0. 
Only one small saddlery established. -...........-..--...------- June 26 | J. H. Johnson, consul, Mata- - 
moros. 
Report on market for machine tools..............-...-..-------- _..do....| L. W. Haskell, consul, Salina 
Cruz. 
Furniture: dutieses 2) asa a: a= aces neeee eee Sa a none ee aa ...do....| J. H. Johnson, consul, Mata- 
* moros. 
Machine tools in Guadalajataz 22 -\2 ssc csc saves cme e nese econ June 28 | S. E. Magill, consul, Guada- 
. lajara. 
DSA) 111 eee Bee reas EES Bee An Seer {cane Boe cscmaee Sonbes ..do....| T. C. Hamm, consul, Du- 
ore : : 2 Trango. 
Varieties of cactus in San Luis Potosi......-....-..-.--.-------- July 1) W. L. Bonney, consul, San 
Luis Potosi. 
Canned salmon trade very limited; duty........-....---------.- ...do....| J. H. Johnson, consul, Mata- 
moros. 
Prices of gasoline, kerosene, and crude oil.............-..--.---- ...do....| W. L. Bonney, consul, San 
3 J : Luis Potosi. 
Report of market for machine tools in Latin America.........-.- July 5 | G. Schmutz, consul, Aguas- 
calientes. 
Trade notes, building cable to facilitate handling of ore from | July 8 | P. E. Holland, consul, Sal- 
mines. tillo. 
Pearl fisheries at La: Pazss2- 2.22 85h csed see ase eee July 10 | L. M. Sullivan, consul, La 
% Paz. 
Mexican tomatoes exported through the port of Nogales, Sonora, | Undated.| A. V. Dye, consul, Nogales. 
Mexico, for season 1912. 
PANAMA. 
Annnal trade: report:191l 35:5 25 8 saseeck Sa ee May 25 | P. Osterhout, consular agent, 














Bocas del Toro. 


SUBJECT MATTER OF CONSULAR REPORTS, 
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Reports received up to July 15, 1912—Continued. 














Author. 





Title. Date. 
PARAGUAY. 
Report on changes in customs tariff im 1911..-.........-......--- ae 29 
Report on the commerce and industries of Paraguay in 1911..... ay 6 
ISUISINESS OPPOLtuUNi ties See ses sae eet eee rate yeic staravert leie lee May 14 
Seeking export agency; goods exported...................-.....- May 17 
Newspapers; market and agency conditions...................-- ead Onl 
Fertilizers; none used........... ee EEE ae eee ams eiecinge Sais May 20 
Timber land; development; duties; labor..............-..--.--- May 21° 
Caustic soda; use, imports, possible agency.............-...-.--- May 23 
Re vacuum cleaners and patent rights...........-....---------- May 27 
Hand-decorated dinner ware and glassware............-.....-.. May 28 
Re market for American shoes; duties......-...-....-..----.---- May 31 
‘ PERU. 
Reduction of cable rates from Callao to United States, Canada, | Apr. 30 
- Europe. 
Arrival of new steamer of the Peruvian Steamship Co..........- May 27 
WnitedtStates:tradeie cs sssce accep ee see eee et ie ine eis ete July 2 
SALVADOR. 
Changes in the import duties on certain articles................. June 10 
URUGUAY. 

Extension of time given to present pharmaceutical specialties. . uA ‘Apr. 26 
Uruguay export of hides and wool during 1911................... May 1 
iloumsaeksiinee’ of dubyey conse sce ssecln ses per aaa eeac eee eae May 3 
MhetirsjdrawbriGee im Uru su aye sc eeeisiee ce cose sacle ecoee 53005555 
Steamers now go from Montevideo to Panama..................- May 9 
Uipleuayerailwaydetaranties)-.. 4. -5o-22cese esse sane seeenes sce e ee May 13 
Reports ohmunisterorindustries 2245-4. 5---56 see see een one le eees May 21 
Wire wayemonetanryscensussass sso cesses Lee eee eee eee Se eOWs 5 
Annual report commerce and industries of Uruguay, 1911........| May 28 
MontevideonwaterwoOnkss- ccd sso smceses ieee eee bccn looses June 5 
Law exempting-auto busses from duties.....................--.- June 17 
Project of law reorganizing the Uruguay Bureau of Statistics....| June 18 
Changes in project for revision of the Uruguay tariff law, IT....-. June 21 
Hree;zone\ in’ the port of Paysandul.: 222525522525.) .5.2- 222 nee July 5 
FAUILOMTO DIMES TW TUS IAA pes ssc secon ce ece eee eee ene July 8 
New American house established in Montevideo.......... Meese sauCl) S56 
Insertion for ‘Annual Report on Commerce and Industries of | Undated 

Uruguay for 1911.” ; 

VENEZUELA. 

Copy of translation of decree creating Pan American Commission | May 11 

of the United States of Venezuela. 
UDP PEE PLesenya lve) COM POSILIONy=s cess e ee eee ee eee May 27 
Requirements for practice of medicine and dentistry............ Pao Koper 
Newacustoms) classiticationsje ase es en dene eee ele oe ee ere enn May 30 
CindadeBolivars Dhepiamatacs, Orel Cols eee eee June 1 
Transmitting NieTLeZIel AMEN O LES ree ae eet a eee |...do 
PIR AS LATIONS <p i Mey ern ee nee otc use Shas cera Lane taal June 8 
emg customs!classiticablonspeses. = aa ae Mee ene | June 11 
Venezuelan notes; establishment of a factory for working jute...; June 12 
Resolution on classifications of imported merchandise. ........_. ; June 13 
INewaCuStomstclassificabions = 4- eee eee ee eee eee eee June 15 
Decree reorganizing mationallaboratonyss seco eee eee eee June 24 
Venezuelan trade notes; transfer of customhouse to Santa Rosa | June 25 

de Amandona; purchase of British yacht Constance; dis- 

covery of mineral resembling asbestos. 
INewataritn, classifi ch tions ess) 5 o2 |n- cu sees Ce eee eee ee eae Bee oe, 
ING WACUSTOMS ClassiacailOns)=s 22-42 2s ena see e eee eee eee July 13 
Marke iormiachimettoolsh=: 2s. S.26-02c = sone eee eee Undated. 
AMUNC assim CAtlONS Sse sss. Se Se nese see Loose ee Eee Seed OMe. 








C. Ferris, consul, Asuncion. 
0. 


W. H. Robertson, consul 


general, Callao. 
D 


0. 

C. L. Chandler, vice and 
deputy consul general, 
Callao. 


T. Hinckley, consul general, 
San Salvador. 


F. W. Goding, consul, Mon- 
tevideo. 


Hon. E. Northcott, minister. 


Do. 

R. J. Biggs, consular agent, 
Caracas. 

T. W. Voetter, consul, La 
Guaira. 

W. D. Henderson, consular 
agent, Ciudad Bolivar. 

T. W. Voetter, consul, La 
Guaira. 

H.R. Wright, consul, Puerto 
Cabello. 

T. W. Voetter, consul, La 
Guaira. 


0. 
H.R. Wright, consul, Puerto 
Cabello. 
T. W. Voetter, consul, La 
Guaira, 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


_ Do. 
H.R. Wright, consul, Puerto 
Cabello. 
Do. 





FOREIGN COMMERCE FIRST QUARTER OF 1912. 


The foreign commerce of the Argentine Republic during the first 
quarter of 1912 amounted to 189,284,146 gold pesos,t of which 
96,419,493 pesos consisted of exports and 92,864,653 pesos of 
imports. 

The exports of stock and stock products during the first three 
months of 1912 amounted to 51,719,466 gold pesos. 


POPULATION OF SANTA FE. 


The population of the city of Santa Fe, an important port of the 
Argentine Republic on the Parana River, on March 31, 1912, was 
48,948. 


IMPORTS OF COTTON FABRICS FIRST QUARTER OF 1912. 


The imports of cotton fabrics into the Argentine Republic during 
the first quarter of 1912 amounted to 10,055,110 gold pesos, the 
largest item of which consisted of colored cotton fabrics aggregating 
3,214,866 kilos, valued at 2,642,721 gold pesos. 


EXPORTS OF CEREALS FIRST HALF OF 1912. 


The exports of cereals from the Argentine Republic iro January 1 
to June 30, 1912, inclusive, were as follows: 

















Exports first | Value, pesos pee 
half 1912. currency. oe 
Tons. 
WiRCAT sce Oo re es a ese Ree ER eee 1,840,000 | 156, 400, 000 3, 000, 000 
SOT ais s/w dG Srcrk ho te ere Se ee a ree re a 1, 100, 000 55, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
TR ESOO Go See 5 etc chs cose ee ice are eaten cree ene, Male rare 330, 000 52, 800, 000 500, 000 
OTS a eS eS ice ee aN ae Se ee eee ap ea ee 730, 000 41, 250, 000 850, 000 








NATIONAL ART EXHIBITION. 


The National Commission of Fine Arts has issued an invitation to 
Argentine and foreign artists who have resided for over two years in ~ 
the country to take part in a national exhibition to be held in Sep- 
tember. Prizes will be awarded for the best works in painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and decorative art. 





1 Gold peso = $0.965 U. S. currency. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


The managing committee of the Bolsa de Cereales has decided to 
vive one or two lectures weekly to pupils of the national colleges and 
ordinary schools on the subject of Argentina’s agricultural produce 
and classes of grain, according to a report submitted by Consul General 
R. M. Bartleman at Buenos Aires. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


The Compaifiia Salinera Argentina has been formed with a capital 
of $424,600, for the mining of salt in Valdez, Chubut Territory. 

An association has been formed under the name of “Union 
Nacional de Agriculture,’ for the benefit and development of the 
agricultural cooperative societies. 

The news from the country concerning the prospects of the next 
wool clip is satisfactory, a larger clip than last year being expected. 

Cultivation of potatoes in the Republic is becoming more and more 
important. The areas devoted to raising the tuber are being yearly 
extended and the quantity of seed imported is gradually increasing. 

Petroleum has been discovered near Cacheuta, in the Province of 
Mendoza. A shaft 610 meters deep has been sunk and a considerable 
quantity of excellent. oil has been extracted. 

With the exportation of the first cargo of Argentine tin, consisting 
of 20,000 kilos in ingots of 68 per cent pure metal, a new item was 
recently added to the list of Argentine products. 


PAN-AMERICAN BANK. 


The Pan American Bank (Banco Pan-Americano) of Buenos Aires, 
according to a statement submitted by the United States consul 
general at that city, has established a commercial section of represen- 
tation for collecting drafts, and supplying information concerning 
financial standing of firms, credits, ete. 


NEW BUENOS AIRES-ASUNCION STEAMER SERVICE. 


According to an advice from Cornelius Ferris, jr., the United States 
consul at Asuncion, Paraguay, the Domingo Barthe Line has recently 
established a passenger steamer service between Buenos Aires and 
Asuncion over the same route now followed by the Mihanovich Line. 
The Domingo Barthe Co. has begun with one boat a week sailing each 
Sunday from both Buenos Aires and Asuncion. The two vessels 
have accommodations for 80 and 120 first-class passengers, respec- 
tively, and conform to modern standards of travel. Additional 
steamers of larger size are to be placed on this run. 

To meet this competition the Mihanovich Line has augmented its 
regular semiweekly passenger service by two new large steamers, 
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each with accommodations for 260 first-class passengers, sailing from 
Buenos Aires and Asuncion every Sunday. In service and equip- 
ment the steamers of this company also meet all the requirements of 
modern passenger traffic. 

The immediate effect of this rivalry is a reduction of nearly 25 
per cent in passenger fares, shorter time and greater regularity in 
the arrival of steamers at destination, and increased mail facilities. 


NEW STEAMSHIP SERVICE. 


A consular advice from Buenos Aires indicates that the steamship 
Infanta Isabel of the line of Pinillos, Izquierdo y Cia., of Cadiz, Spain, 
will soon take her place on the River Plate service. Also, a new 
Russian steamship line is contemplating an oversea communication 
between the Black Sea and South America. 


RECEIPTS OF ARGENTINE RAILWAYS. 


The gross receipts of four of the principal Argentine railways during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, as compared with the same 
period of the previous fiscal year, were as follows: 








Receipts press 

ei 1911-12 0-11 

Railways. (pounds (pounds 

sterling). sterling). 
Great Southerma sc. tepe cece eos ae ne ee ee ee Mr Red RB Saas 5, 275, 000 ? pet 934 
Buenos Aires'to the. Pacifier 225... 2284 2h cae See eee see ee See oe 4, 822, 055 9, 668 
CentralkArcontine ss ertias Sactsere fon he orate cee eicmee cee ete eee eee eee 5, 078, 300 2 or 484 
WieSCOnni a. Sue eh pias ee ease (20k See ete Se re re ae ees 2,374, 335 2) 591, 674 








NEW RAILWAYS. 


The minister of public works of the Argentine Republic has asked 
for an issue of bonds to the amount of 10,000,000 gold pesos for the 
construction of two branch lines of the Provincial Railway of La 
Plata to the fifth meridian. One of these branches will run from 
Saladillo to General La Madrid with a spur to Olavarria. The other 
line will run from a point between Trenque Lauquen and Carlos 
Tejedor to the fifth meridian. The two branches will have an 
approximate length of 400 ae in the Province of Buenos 
Aires. 

The Ensenada & Costa Sur Railway will build a branch 120 kilo- 
meters long from Elizalde station to Magdalena, continuing the same 
to Lezama station on the Dolores line. The Magdalena line will 
be extended about 20 kilometers from Punta de Rieles toward the 
aes ROSARIO-PUERTO BELGRANO BR. R. 

United States Consul Robert T. Crane, at Rosario, reports that 
since the official opening of the Rosario to Puerto Belgrano Railroad 
in May, a regular passenger schedule is in effect giving two through 
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trains a day in each direction between Rosario and Bahia Blanca. 
Freight is also moving. The opening of this line is of great signifi- 
cance as it cuts directly across the previously established lines of 
traffic radiating from Buenos Aires and through the whole width of 
their territory. ; 

A road of no less strategic importance to the commerce of Rosario 
has been commenced between that city and Mendoza. It is to follow 
almost a straight line between the two cities for a distance of 1,076 
kilometers (kilometer 0.62 mile). The estimated cost is somewhat 
over $50,000,000 United States currency. Sufficient funds have been 
guaranteed locally for this construction of the first 50 kilometers, 
which will soon be completed in order to maintain the concessions. 
The further financing of the road is yet to be arranged; a large 
American company is deeply interested. Besides the material for 
the 50 kilometers of way, only 5 locomotives and 300 cars have yet 
been ordered. In connection with this road there has been formed a 
company with a capital of $6,000,000 paper ($2,547,600 United States 
currency) to hold the land acquired for the railroad under the name 
of the Litoral Andino Land Co. S. Pinasco is president of both com- 
panies. The holder of the concession, D. Selva, is actively directing 
the enterprise as chief engineer. 

The Entre Rios Government is reported as having concluded a 
financial arrangement for constructing a network of light railways 
throughout the Province. A loan for this purpose is generally 
regarded as premature, as it will be a long time before construction 
can be commenced. Confirmation can not yet be secured. 

The Santa Fe Railway has completed plans for the addition of 700 
kilometers to the 1,750 now in operation. Material for the first 100 
kilometers has already been contracted for. The remainder of the 
extension will not be constructed immediately. 

The Buenos Aires & Pacific Railway has opened a direct line from 
Justo Daract in the Province of San Luis to La Paz in the Province 
of Mendoza, shortening the trans-Andean route. 





BANK PROFITS FIRST HALF 1912. 


During the first half of 1912 the profits of the bank of the nation, 
in round numbers, were 400,000 bolivianos;! those of the National 
Bank, 130,000 bolivianos; those of the Industrial Bank, 99,500 
bolivianos; and those of the Mercantile Bank, 85,000 bolivianos. 





1 Boliviano = $0.39 U. S. currency. 


51846—Bull. 2—12 13 
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EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO BOLIVIA. 


The exports from New York to Bolivia for the months of June 
and July, 1912, as contained in the statement submitted by Sr. 
Don M1 V. Ballivian, Secretary of the Bolivian Legation at Wash- 
ington, indicate a steadiness of commercial activity that is most 
encouraging. Machinery, cotton, and hardware continue to be the 
chief items of exports. 











Classification . June. | July. 
Machmary 25.2 ~:~ 5.20352 ee a ee ee ree $18,623.61 $21,746.23 
Cothon . 5.2. os sek ST Se see ete te oe ee ee 14,067.85 21, 955.52 
Hartlware 25 = 5. obs 2 oS = ek ents Saas 2 es Se eee 8,201.09 26,457.65 
Moodstutis asid beverages. 2542 8 2252 oer oe. eS cee ee nee 1,900.74 | 1,943.40 
Other products: (255 2.22 2+. -. 2 sA2cee esas Soe eee es eee 41,091.41 | 31,423.41 





WIRELESS-TELEGRAPH INSTALLATIONS. 


The Government of Bolivia has accepted the Marconi bid for the 
installation of wireless telegraph stations in the Republic. The 
stations will be erected and equipped under the supervision of the 
Marconi Company. 

FORESTAL RESOURCES OF THE REPUBLIC. 


That section of Bolivia east of the main range of the Andes Moun- 
tains abounds in native woods of great commercial value for cabinet 
and construction purposes. Among the most prominent of these are 
white and red cedar, four varieties of laurel, yellow and mottled 
walnut, ironwood, many species of pine. There are also many 
valuable woods peculiar to the eastern Andes slopes that have 
retained their Indian names, such, for example, as arrayancillo, 
leche-leche, itira, and chonta. 


EXTENSION OF ARICA-LA PAZ RAILWAY. 


The President of Bolivia has negotiated with the bank of the ~ 
Bolivian nation for a loan of $21,500 at 7 per cent annual interest 
and 1 per cent commission, to be used in the construction of a branch 
railway from a point on the Arica-La Paz Railway to Corocoro, an 
important mining center of the Republic. 


SAN ANTONIO TO TARIJA RAILWAY. 


The Bolivian Government has received a proposal to construct a 
railway having a gauge of 1 meter from Juntas de San Antonio, or 
Fortin Campero, on the Argentine frontier, along the Bermejo River 
to the city of Tarija. The route of the proposed railway passes 
through the capitals of the Provinces of Arce and Aviles, and is esti- 
mated to cost $4,860,000. A telegraph line is also included in the 
construction. It is calculated that the entire work can be com- 
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pleted within about five years from the time the plans are approved 
and the work of contruction is begun. 


NAVIGATION PLANS OF MADEIRA-MAMORE. 


It is announced that the Madeira-Mamore Railway Co proposes 
to place steamers on practically all the navigable rivers of the eastern 
portion of Bolivia during 1912, to be operated in connection with the 
railway. 





MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The last message of President Hermes da Fonseca to the National 
Congress of Brazil revealed a most satisfactory condition of affairs 
in that country. The economic, social, and educational advances 
have been steady and noteworthy, and the statistics which are pre- 
sented by the Chief Executive indicate every evidence of progress 
and development. The following are the essential facts gathered 
from a careful study of the message: 


A fitting and noble tribute is paid to that eminent statesman referred to as the 
““never-to-be-forgotten patriot,’ the Baron do Rio Branco, and then follows a review 
of the domestic political situation. In speaking of the relations with foreign powers, 
the President refers to them as being ‘‘friendly,’’ and gives assurance oi his constant 
efforts to maintain them as such. A review then follows of the participation of 
Brazilian delegates in various international conferences and the cordial receptions 
accorded them. 

Under education appears the statement that the reforms introduced into this 
branch by a recent decree have been followed by the most gratifying success, and 
have met with general approval. 

The war and navy department are next considered, and under each satisfactory 
discipline and organization prevails. Two new military colleges have been opened, 
one at Porto Alegre and another at Barbacena. 

The railway situation, always one of the most important in this country, is treated 
at considerable length and reveals many interesting figures. The total milway 
mileage at the close of 191] was 22,128 kilometers, representing an increase of 758 
kilometers over the year previous. Among the important railway extensions is men- 
tioned that of the Central railway of Brazil from Pirapora to Belem, Para, making 
the total extent from Rio to Belem, Para, 3,650 Kilometers. Harbor, port, and water- 
way improvements continue steadily. 

The parcels post, postal service, and telegraph lines, all enjoyed a prosperous year 
and showed profits larger than those of the preceding year. 

After a review of the financial status for the year, the message speaks of the most 
encouraging development in immigration and colonizations. One hundred and 
thirty-three thousand six hundred and sixteen immigrants registered, an average of 
about 360 per day. The facilities for obtaining good plats of land in healthy settle- 
ments are doubtless a great inducement to foreign agriculturists. At present there 
are 38 different colonies or settlements. 
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LECTURE BY MR. MEDEIROS E ALBUQUERQUE. 


Mr. Medeiros e Albuquerque, one of the most distinguished men 
of letters in Brazil, delivered an unusually interesting lecture at the 
Sorbonne early in June on the subject ‘‘Brazilian literature and 
France.’ Mr. Medeiros e Albuquerque is a regular contributor to 
the ‘‘Illustracio Brazileira,” and has acquired a notable reputation 
as a clear and forcible writer as well as a model lecturer. The press 
of both Paris and Portugal were warm in their praise of the speaker. 


BRAZIL AT THE RUBBER EXPOSITION. 


In a communication received by the Pan American Union, under 
date of August 12, the statement is made that Mr. Dahne has been 
delegated by the Brazilian Government to be its representative at 
the International Rubber and Allied Trades Exposition and to 
organize the Brazilian section there. This exposition will be held at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York City, from September 23 to 
October 5, and promises to be the most elaborate rubber exhibit yet 
held. Mr. Dahne is to be assisted in this work by Admiral José 
Carlos de Caroalho and Count Candido Mendes de Almeida, the 
director of the Commercial Museum at Rio de Janeiro. 


COFFEE ROASTERS CONGRESS. 


The visit of the delegation of the Coffee Roasters Tropic & Pure 
Food Association from the United States to Brazil, at the invitation 
of the Brazilian Government, has been a great success. They have 
returned highly pleased with the enthusiastic and cordial reception 
accorded them and feel satisfied that this exchange of courtesies has 
been of much importance in bringing together into friendly relation- 
ship the coffee interests of both countries. 


CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN JURISTS. 


Early advices from Rio de Janeiro indicate that the sessions of the 
Conference of American Jurists, held during the last part of June and ~ 
early in July, have been most notable in the character and high stand- 
ing of its delegates and in the scope of their deliberations. Delega- 
tions from nearly all the American Republics participated and the 
utmost energies were exerted to bring about a successful realization 
of the ideals and objects of this gathering, namely, ways and means 
of perfecting and unifying international law. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FISHING INDUSTRY. 


The Department of Agriculture of the Government of Brazil has 
issued rules and regulations providing for the inspection of the 
fisheries of the Republic. A study is to be made of the fish resources 
of Brazilian waters, fishing stations are to be established along the 
coast and on the neighboring islands, and schools, colonies, breeding 
stations, and fish-canning establishments are to be provided for. 
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Under certain conditions the Government of Brazil is disposed to 
grant subventions to persons and companies engaging in the fishery 
industry on an extensive scale, to give concessions of lands, and to 
encourage in various ways the development of the fishery industry 
of the nation. Three fishing stations are to be established at once, 
one near the Federal capital, one in the north of Brazil, and another 
in the southern part of the Republic. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


The erection of an experimental sugar-cane station has been com- 
menced at Campos, in the State of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, by European 
experts. The same kind of a station is to be established at Per- 
nambuco. 

At Bom-Successo, near Minas, an iron mine was recently discovered 
the ores of which assay 75 per cent of iron. / 


ARAGUARA TO RIO-PRETO RAILWAY. 


Early in July, 1912, the railway line connecting the towns of 
Araguara and Rio-Preto, in the State of Sao Paulo, a distance of 230 
kilometers, was opened to public traffic. 





EXTRACTS FROM MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


On June 1, 1912, Sefior Ramén Barros Luco, President of the 
Republic of Chile, delivered his message to the National Congress, 
from which the following data are extracted: 


The construction of the Arica to Altos de La Paz Railway, uniting the port of Arica 
with the capital of Bolivia, will soon be completed. _Negotiations are under way to 
extend the line from Altos de La Paz into the city of La Paz. 

The Government of Chile has given special attention to the negotiation of commer- 
cial treaties with Argentina, Brazil, and Ecuador. A commercial treaty with Italy, 
which will make the establishment of a line of subventioned steamers between the 
ports of Italy and those of Chile a necessity, has been ratified. 

The potable water supply to the city of Valparaiso has been increased by bringing 
water from the Aconcagua River, and steps are under way to give the city of Santiago 
a more abundant supply of potable water taken from the Manzanito River and the 
Laguna Negra. 

The postal receipts in 1911 amounted to 3,426,946 pesos, and the expenditures to 
4,269,950 pesos. The 1,104 post offices in operation in 1911 handled 73,393,296 pieces 
of mail. 

In 1911 telegrams to the number of 2,225,000 were handled, 102,000 of which were 
foreign despatches. The receipts from telegrams during the year amounted to 
2,074,000 pesos. 
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At the close of 1911 there were 2,896 public schools in the Republic with 375,274 
registered pupils. The average attendance at these schools was 58.76 per cent. 
Schools subventioned by the State had an enrollment of 52,315 pupils, and an aver- 
age attendance of 32,683. In 1911 there were 277 manual training schools in the 
Republic, and 15 normal schools for both sexes. The enrollment in the normal 
schools during that year was 2,322 pupils. _ 

In 1911 there were 41 lyceums, or high schools, for males, and 36 for females. The 
enrollment in the male lyceums was 12,052 and the average attendance 10,797; the 
enrollment in the female lyceums was 8,277 and the average attendance 6,789. 

In 1911 the University of Chile had in its different professional courses 2,002 pupils, 
and the Catholic University 683 pupils. In the University of Chile 422 pupils were 
studying engineering, 302 medicine, 438 law and political sciences, 167 pharmacy, 
160 dentistry, 316 fine arts, and 187 teaching. 

The receipts and expenditures of Chile in 1911 were as follows: Receipts, 187,379,312 
pesos, paper, and 86,896,389 pesos, gold;? expenditures, 234,191,707 pesos, paper, and 
60,775,635 gold. 

The foreign commerce of the Republic in 1911 amounted to 688,399,717 pesos, gold, 
made up of imports, 348,990,354 pesos, and exports, 339,409,363 pesos. The customs 
duties collected during the year consisted of import duties 54,300,000 pesos, and 
export duties, 83,522,000 pesos. : 

At the close of 1911 there were 2,626 kilometers of railways under construction in 
Chile, the total cost of which approximated 340,000,000 pesos. The mileage of private 
railways in Chile in 1911 was 3,183 kilometers, and that of State railways in operation 
3,192 kilometers. 

BUDGET FOR 1912-13. 


The budget of Chile for the fiscal year 1912-13 gives the estimated 
receipts fat 192,800,000 pesos paper and 103,500,000 pesos gold, 
and the estimated expenditures at 268,596,590 pesos paper and 
55,746,859 pesos gold. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


The agricultural congress which is to be held at Concepcion, Chile, 
has been postponed until October, 1912. 

Sr. Roberto Chavez has been appointed delegate of the Government 
of Chile to the congress of architecture to be held at Leipzig. 

A French company with a capital of 1,000,000 francs has been 
organized in Paris to engage in the sugar industry in Chile. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 1912-138. 


The bureau of statistics of Chile has compiled statistics which 
give the agricultural production of the principal cereals and food- 
stuffs of the Republic for 1912-13 as follows: 


Quantity harvested 


Produet. (metric quintals). 

\\c\2 | 2h Don inne ree oe rrr MemnMa UU Min. aoe ood SS am als 4, 960, 215 
atleys hs. - =e os SS Yea eee aoe Se ete Settee einen har eae ee 535, 621 
Oates oe sere Sw ots, hg i aE aoa aN eae se rr 270, 055 
Gorm ree Bee ee Li oh Wy eo ie 0 ee) aie Re ae ee a ne 310, 207 


BCATIS#eU oem eee tale Sie bee aa ee eS es ee i eee eRe 370, 264 





1 Peso, paper=$0.215 U.S. currency. Peso, gold=$0.365 U. S. currency. 
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Quantity harvested 


Product. (metric quintals). 

AN AVONEISH (CEN 20) 0c) eter deel aoeinian bits cacao cnis Seb a Se eee Sea ee see ee eee 74, 864 
ASPENS) 95 che a ey RAN Sp es SMCs, ie ONL Cine eles iM NSE ie EOC ea 8, 981 
ENB rata See Nei kN ld re ee RY OEE enim nnn Rn ee Eo St oi 6, 861 
GO GAL OCS ess Sera see a ue lee enike e el Re PT ee eRe AEE a 2, 024, 805 


In addition to the foregoing the production of wines amounted to 
9,906,437 decaliters; chicha beverage 2,130,204 decaliters; Chacoli 
red wines, 1,278,648 decaliters, and aguardientes (brandies) 194,998 
decaliters. 

LINARES IRRIGATION WORKS. 


The Government of the province of Linares in the Republic of Chile 
has decided to connect the Aneda and Mellado Rivers, and to use the 
water for purposes of irrigation. 


NAVIGATION BETWEEN VILLARICA AND PITRUFQUEN. 


Steps have been taken to make the Tolten River navigable for 
small vessels between Villarica and Pitrufquen by dredging out the 
shallow places in the stream and removing a sandbank which ob- 
structs the course of the river. 


IRON MINING IN CHILE. 


The budget of Chile provides for an expenditure of 100,000 pesos, 
to be used in continuing the work of mapping out the iron mines of the 
Republic, some work having already been done in this direction in the 
Province of Coquimbo in 1911. In the province referred to there 
_ are five groups of iron mines situated to the north of La Serena, 
known as Maitencillo, El Trigo, El Romeral, Las Escobas, and Los 
Hornos. These five groups are estimated to contain 200,000,000 
tons of iron ores. Iron mines are also found in Atacama, and in the 
departments of Vallenar and Freirina. A conservative estimate 
of the ores contained in these mines is 30,000,000 tons. Investiga- 
tions are also being made of the iron resources of Antofagasta which 
are known to be very considerable. 


PAVING OF SANTIAGO, 


One million pesos ($200,000) is needed for paving the streets of the 
federal capital, and the Congress of Chile will be asked to appropriate 
that amount. 


DRILLING FOR PETROLEUM IN CHILOE. 


Wells are to be sunk at Huicha and Manao in the Province of Chiloe 
in search of petroleum, surface examinations indicating that this 
part of Chile is underlaid. by petroleum-bearing strata. 
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RAILWAY NOTES. 


The contractor of the Longitudinal Railway has been authorized 
by the department of industry to open to public traffic 24 kilometers 
120 meters of the northern section of the Longitudinal Railway north 
of Aguas Blancas station. 

An appropriation has been made by the Chilean Government to 
continue the construction of the Rancagua to Dofihue Railway. 

A bid has been accepted by the Chilean Government for the con- 
struction of the Linares to Calbuco Railway. The construction will 
cost 677,610 pesos paper, and 61,000 pesos gold. 

The department of railways of the Government of Chile has opened 
to public traffic the railway from Osorno to Puerto Montt in southern 
Chile. 





CENSUS. 


According to data published by the central board of the National 
Census of Colombia, the population of: the country at the present 
time, not including the inhabitants of the commissaries of Vapues, 
Putumayo, and Caqueta, which political divisions have recently been’ 
established, nor the savage tribes which live in the forests of the 
Amazon, the Orinoco, the Opon, and other rivers and territories of 
the Republic, is) 5,0315 oe By departments the population is as 
follows: 


Departments and other political divisions. Population. 
Antioquia cee fos seks ee ae Be Eee de OR eee ee - 741, 816 
5X0) bhi: Sela My ae ih A nora Ream aiis Ne Meat nT Nort PAM hal apa See Re te ign Si 425, 975 
Boyacar fas. vee ee Ek bee Ld shah eet eRe ees ee a ree eee 586, 499 
Actlanticone = Westie Dee eee eee peer Re Leg ene RRS eh. a ee 114, 887 
Caldaskeeeerent-wsce A CEs IN PE ny Ri See oer a oe Fe Scan ® Se. 341, 198 
CGE OT cr: aman gel he eee ey ait nc eu eR UD ee UR Oa Ce NE Ves nie 211, 756 
Cundinamarca a sees See age ees cee ae ee cee ef a ee 721, 615 
@ommissary ‘of Ava cal oe Sei be cor a ee pe a 4,921 
Commissary of Juma os Sete a cree eee le erie er et ae a 6,406 
Commissary of Goagifas.as tee eh ree ee eee ee re ae 75, 795 
ON aes 15. SE nh Aa Ec 2 care ao a Re 158, 191 
Mapdalenas 0 oo ce kee tee aes Soe rae eR 149, 557 
Intendency:of: Choéo2:' id {ae Uae eee SPR ep. ea ee ee 60, 444 
Intendency of Meta..... occa Seas Sea EN AC ea 9, 299 
BS aMTaITT Obey yc: 2c cvoia-2 aul a case. oe ae 1 ee ard, Pe ARE enelitty, chalet: ARN erg 311, 791 
North Satandeér. . 20252 535 Caer ee ee ae ane ae eee 204, 381 
SCH 010 (2) 2 ee AN TRESS SP Oe ee Seen ult 400, 084 
Molina sete’ sess io LAS Dae eee ee 283, 333 
Gauiea Valley Ai) oa 2:22 ois. 0 chiee tina Se ee ene ee 217, 147 
A AAMOULOS pik oe oo ge ess oso etd ees ae: Be ais See 6, 655 


5, 031, 850 
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NEW POLITICAL DIVISION. 


An executive decree of June 18, 1912, establishes the political 
division of the Commissary of Caqueta out of the territory of Caqueta. 
Florencia, with a population of about 4,000, is the capital of the new 
commissary. 


NEW CONSULATE IN VENEZUELA. 


The Government of Colombia has established a consulate general 
at Amparo, Venezuela, on account of its increased commercial ex- 
change with that district. 


EXCHANGE OF PAPER MONEY. 


Currency in 10 and 20 pesos treasury notes of any issue, and 
treasury notes of late issues, or bank notes accepted by the Colombian 
Government at the same value as treasury notes, became exchange- 
able for a new issue of paper money on July 30, 1912. Fractional 
paper money, and 50 and 100 pesos bills of a date prior to the English 
issue, are exchangeable for a new issue of paper money until Sep- 
tember 30, 1912. 


SAMPLES OF MERCHANDISE. 


The department of finance has issued an order fixing a period of 
two years in which traveling salesmen who personally import, under 
bond, samples of merchandise into Colombia without the payment of 
duties, may reexport said samples without becoming subject to the 
payment of customs duties. 


STATUE TO BOLIVAR. 


A statue to the liberator of Colombia, Simon Bolivar, is to be 
erected at the railway station in Cali. The statue will cost 26,000 
franks and will be a reproduction of the equestrian statue of Bolivar 
erected in Bogota during the centenary celebration.’ 


BUST OF DR. CAMACHO ROLDAN. 


The Colombian Academy of Jurisprudence has decided to erect a 
bust of Dr. Salvador Camacho Roldan, a distinguished Colombian 
statesman, to be placed in some public place at Bogota. 


CALI THEATER. 


A company with a capital of $50,000 has been organized for the 
construction of a theater in Cali. The company wul cooperate with 
the beautification committee of that city in building the theater. 
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MUTUAL BUILDING ASSOCIATION. 


Under the name of ‘‘Compafiia Colombiana de Mutualidad” a 
mutual building association has been established at Barranquilla 
with a capital of $300,000. The company will erect houses and dis- 
pose of same so that they can be purchased on the monthly install- 
ment plan. 

EXTENSION OF TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 


The telegraph system of the Republic of Colombia in operation at 
the present time covers an extent of 19,062 kilometers. There are 
335 kilometers now under construction. 


CANALIZATION OF LORO RIVER. 


In order to stimulate the commerce of the city of Neiva, capital 
of the Department of Huila, the canalization of the Loro River, a 
branch of the Magdalena River, has been commenced. 


ELECTRICITY AND POTABLE WATER FOR GIRARDOT, SONSON, 
AND TOCAIMA. 


Contracts have been made to furnish electricity and potable water 
to the towns of Girardot, Sonson, and Tocaima. The celebrated hot 
water and mineral springs in the neighborhood of Tocaima are also to 
be utilized as a bathing resort. 


SANTA MARTA WIRELESS STATION. 


The United Fruit Co. has commenced work on the Santa Marta 
wireless telegraph station. Four 300-foot towers, and the buildings 
necessary for the operation of the station, are to be erected. The 
Marconi system is to be used, and the territory covered embraces a 
radius of 700 miles. 





CELEBRATION OF CENTRAL AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


The ninety-first anniversary of the independence of Central Amer- 
ica will be celebrated in the Athenzum at San Jose de Costa Rica on 
September 15, 1912. Prizes and diplomas will be awarded for the 
best competitive essays on specific subjects relating to medicine, law, 
science, and agriculture. The object of the celebration is to stimu- 
late and encourage science and art in the Republic. The essays 
must be original, written in Spanish, and delivered to the office of 
the Atheneum at San Jose before September 1 of the present year. 
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BANK STATEMENT. 


On June 1, 1912, there were bank notes in circulation in the Repub- 
lic of Costa Rica to the value of 4,568,835 colones,' and a gold reserve 
fund in the different banks of the country of 5,159,279 colones. 


PROPOSED DENTAL COLLEGE. 


The dentists of Costa Rica have decided to apply to Congress at 
its next session for a charter to establish a dental college in the 
capital of the Republic. 


SPECIAL MUNICIPAL TAXES AT LIMON. 


The municipality of Limon has levied a tax of $0 colones every 
three months on mills operated in the municipality, and 30 colones 
per quarter on the agencies of industrial concerns. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDING AT GRECIA. 


The National Congress of Costa Rica has appropriated 15,000 
colones for the erection of a new municipal building at Grecia. 


AGRICULTURAL BANK. 


The Congress of Costa Rica has authorized the establishment of 
an agricultural bank under the name of ‘‘Cajas Rurales de Crédito”’ 
(Rural Credit Banks), with its main office in San Jose and branches 
in the principal cities of the Republic. The bank will make a specialty 
of agricultural business and loans, no single loan to exceed 500 colones. 
The sum of 25,000 colones has been placed at the disposal of the Exec- 
utive for the establishment of this bank. 


BANANA CULTIVATION. 


With the object of extending the cultivation of bananas on the 
Golfo Dulce coast of Costa Rica, the department of agriculture of 
Costa Rica has furnished a large quantity of banana seed from the 
Atlantic banana zone to the Golfo Dulce authorities. 


CANADIAN CIGARETTE FACTORY. 


A Canadian company is to establish a cigarette factory in San Jose, 
Costa Rica, modeled after the celebrated Cuban cigarette factories of 
Havana. Costa Rican tobacco is of good quality, and excellent cigar- 
ettes can be manufactured out of it. 


NAVIGATION OF THE SAN JUAN RIVER. 

Since July 1, 1912, the Government of Costa Rica has been operat- 
ing a gasoline launch on the San Juan River, including its tributa- 
ries, the San Carlos and the Sarapiqui Rivers, for the purpose of aid- 
ing in the development of the country tributary to these streams. 





1 Colon=$0.48 U. S. currency. 
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ALAJUELA TO GRECIA TRAMWAY. 


Plans have been made for the construction of a tramway between 
the towns of Alajuela and Grecia. The tramway will be built and 
equipped by the municipal council of Alajuela, which will receive 
bids for the construction work. 





TOBACCO CERTIFICATES OF ORIGIN. 


On July 6, 1912, the Congress of Cuba enacted a law requiring that 
all boxes or packages of tobacco, manufactured in the Republic and 
used in the export trade of the country, shall be labeled with certifi- 
cates of origin furnished by the Government for that purpose. The 
law becomes effective 90 days after its publication in the Official 
Gazette, it having been published in that paper on July 25, 1912. 
The law is intended to enable genuine Cuban tobacco shipped abroad 
to be identified from imitations. 


‘STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN BALTIMORE AND HAVANA. 


The Munsen Steamship Co. on July 30, 1912, inaugurated a line of 
through steamers between Baltimore and Havana. The sailings will 
be twice a month at present, but are to be increased as fast as traffic 
conditions warrant. 


HAVANA’S LICENSE TAXES. 


The municipal council of the city of Havana has published the 
license ordinance which imposes license taxes on the sale of wines, 
liquors, alcoholic, spirituous, or fermented beverages varying from 
$150 to $30 annually. Annual municipal license taxes of from $3 to 
$30 are also levied by the city council of Havana on industrial patents, 
professions, commercial establishments, and arts and crafts. The full 
text of the ordinance was published in the Official Gazette of the 
Republic of Cuba on July 1, 1912. 


INCREASE OF BANK DEPOSITS. 


A statement of the National Bank of Cuba of June 29, 1912, shows _ 
assets to the amount of $38,127,307.01. The capital of this bank is 
$5,000,000, the surplus $1,100,000, and the undivided profits at the 
time mentioned $380,208.32. The deposits of this bank, according 
to the statement referred to, amounted to $27,749,267.44. The 
increase in the bank’s deposits during the last four months has been 
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over $4,000,000. When the balance was taken the bank had in its 
vaults actual cash to the amount of $7,079,308.22, and outstanding 
loans of over $16,000,000. 


HAVANA ELECTRIC RAILWAY EARNINGS. 


The Havana Electric Railway earnings for the week ending July 
21, 1912, were $49,422, as compared with $45,510 for the same week 
of the previous year. The total earnings for the year up to the date 
mentioned were $1,394,577, as compared with $1,318,511 in 1911. 
These figures refer to the electric-car service only and not to the 
omnibus lines. 


ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS. 


The Government of Cuba has authorized the installation of an 
electric plant for the purpose of furnishing light and power to the 
towns of Cabaiguan and Guayos and vicinity. Concessions have also 
been granted to install an electric plant at Alquizar, and to operate 
an electric plant at Trinidad for the purpose of furnishing light and 
power. 

ELECTRIC-LIGHT CONCESSIONS. 


Concessions have been granted to establish an electric-light plant 
at Quemado de Guines, and to erect an electric-light plant to supply 
the villages of Calabazar and Manta, Province of Santa Clara. 


CIFUENTES TO ESPERANZA RAILWAY. 


_ The first section of the Cifuentes to Esperanza Railway, which runs 
through the San Diego Valley, has been opened to public traffic. 


CAIBARIEN AND NUEVITAS RAILWAY BID. 


A presidential decree of July 25, 1912, suspends the opening of the 
bids for building of the Caibarien and Nuevitas Railway until 
September 30, 1912. 

The construction of the Caibarien and Nuevitas Railway carries 
with it a subsidy of $2,000,000 by the Cuban Congress, payable to 
the company constructing the line, provided the railway passes to 
the south of the Bamburano Hills. 


HAVANA’S NEW TRAMWAY LINE. 


The Electric Tramway Co. of Havana opened to public traffic on 
July 28, 1912, a new line known as the Jesus del Monte-Parque Central 
Tramway. The lineruns from Jesus del Monte station, on the : avenue 
of that name, to Cristina Avenue and terminus. 





OFFICIAL AND POPULAR HOLIDAY. 


Under the law of 16th and 20th of May, 1912, July 16, 1913, has 
been proclaimed an official and popular holiday. This date marks 
the centenary of the patriot and liberator, Juan Pablo Duarte. The 
sum to be expended by the Government in celebrating the day is to 
be specified in the law of public expense. - 


POSTAL DATA. 


In 1911 there were received in the Dominican Republic 724,279 
pieces of foreign mail, while 254,787 pieces of foreign mail were sent 
abroad, making the total number of pieces of foreign mail matter 
handled in the Republic in 1911, 979,066, as compared with 877,997 
in 1910. The local mail handled in the Dominican Republic in 1911 
numbered 2,244,147 pieces issued, as compared with 2,018,636 pieces 
issued in 1910, and 2,297,293 pieces mailed in 1911, as compared 
with 1,983,254 pieces in 1910. The total number of pieces of foreign 
and domestic mail matter handled in the Dominican Republic in 
1911 aggregated 5,530,506. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AT SANTO DOMINGO. 


A recent number of Revista de Agricultura contains an account 
by Dr. A. E. Barthe, the director general of agriculture, of the first 
year’s work of the agricultural school at San Cristobal, which was 
officially inaugurated April 1, 1911. Of the 30 students in attendance 
6 were admitted to the advanced three-year course and 20 to the 
lower two-year course. The advanced course, which leads to the 
“yerito agricola”? diploma, or agricultural expert, trains young men 
for the public service as itinerant instructors in the Provinces under 
the direction of agricultural inspectors, as agricultural teachers in 
the schools, directors of large estates, etc. The lower course is a 
practical course leading to the ‘‘jefe de cultivo”’ diploma. 


RAILWAY FROM SANTO DOMINGO TO CIBAO. 


Plans and specifications have been prepared for the construction 
of the railway from the capital of the Dominican Republic to Cibao, 
a distance of 128.9 kilometers, including a branch line of 2.55 kilo- 
meters from the railway station in the city of Santo Domingo to the 
customhouse and wharf, at an estimated cost of $18,010 per kilometer. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER FOR SANTIAGO AND LA VEGA. 


A concession has been granted to use the waters of the Yaque del 
Norte and Camu Rivers to generate electric light and power for the 
cities of Santiago and La Vega and for the use of towns and planta- 
tions in the vicinity. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE LINES. 


The telegraph and telephone lines of the Dominican Republic have 
an extent of 1,728 kilometers, and produced in 1911, $20,445.90, or 
$6,451.26 more than in 1910. A number of new lines are in course 
of construction at the present time. 
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QUAYAQUIL’S WHARF REGULATIONS. 


On April 15 last the Government of Ecuador resumed the admuinis- 
tration of the fiscal wharf at Guayaquil, together with its annexes, 
under the orders of a wharf director. A charge of 3 sucres ($1.46) 
per ton will be made for unloading, the old tariff for loading remaining 
in force. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILEAN NAVAL OFFICER. 


The Government of Ecuador has made a two years’ contract with 
R. W. Stone Novajos, a first lieutenant of the Chilean Navy, to enter 
the maritime service of Ecuador. 


NEW MAP OF THE REPUBLIC. 


The lithographic plates of the new map of Ecuador, including the 
oriental region of the Republic, are ready for use. The map is the 
work of Julian Fabre, who traversed many extensive and important 
sections of the oriental region. One of the important features of the 
map is an exact representation of the courses and sources of the 
Morona and Miasal Rivers and their tributaries, as well as that part 
of the Amazon River from Pongo de Manseriche to Barranca. 


DENOUNCEMENT OF GOLD PLACERS. 


A denouncement of 15 gold placer claims, situated in the jurisdic- 
tion of Santa Rosa Canton, has been made. These placers are 
reported to be rich in gold al easily worked, and aoe gold placers 
are said to exist in the vicinity. 
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PROPOSED RAILWAYS TO CUENCA AND MARANON. 


Preliminary survey work has been commenced on the railways 
from Huigra to Cuenca, and from Puerto Bolivar to the Marafion 
River, the concessions for which are controlled by the banking house 
of Lee Higginson & Co., of Boston, Mass. The American engineers 
now in Ecuador in charge of the surveys are Messrs. Rohrer and Mor- 
ley. These proposed railways will traverse some of the richest and 
most undeveloped sections of the Republic, and will open up a great 
agricultural, mining, and timber country. 


MANTA RAILWAY. 


The grading of the Manta Railway is within a few kilometers of 
Portoviejo, and construction trains are running to within 5 kilometers 
of Montecristi. The most difficult piece of work and the largest cut 
on the line is at the pass of Cerro de Hojas. 


TELEPHONE LINE TO VINCES, PALENQUE, AND QUEVEDO. 


A telephone line is being constructed from Vinces to the important 
towns of Palenque and Quevedo. 


MATCH FACTORY AT CHILLO. 


A match factory has been established at Chillo Valley near Quito. 
Water power is employed, and the plant is equipped with modern 
machinery imported from abroad. The concessionaire has the exclu- 
sive right to manufacture matches in the Republic, with the exception 
of the city of Guayaquil, at which place the National Match Cc. has 
a factory. 





OPENING OF THE MILITARY ACADEMY. 2 


On June 30, 1912, the President of Guatemala officially opened the 
military academy in the capital of the Republic. The opening 
ceremonies were witnessed by high officials of the Government, the 
diplomatic corps, and other distinguished persons. The edifice, 
which is of granite, is built in the Roman-feudal style and cost 
9,000,000 pesos.1. The academy has a capacity for 500 students, and 
is a modern and up-to-date institution. 


MINERAL WEALTH. 


The mineral wealth of the Republic of Guatemala, although but 
partially exploited at the present time, is very great. The northern 
part of the country contains a rich zone of silver-lead ores, which ex- 
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tends throughout the Republic to the frontiers of Honduras and Sal- 
vador. There are numerous gold placers in eastern Guatemala, some 
of which are now being worked by American engineers. The gold 
belt of the nation extends along the entire frontier of Honduras, and 
many samples of gold ores encountered there show a high percentage 
of gold value per ton. The mining industry of Guatemala is practi- 
cally virgin, and the field is a rich one for the prospector, the miner, 
and the capitalist. In the Province of Santa Rosa some of the silver 
ores assay $40 per ton. The Government is liberal in its dealing 
with miners, and foreigners who engage in the mining industry in 
that country receive every assistance possible in conformity with the 
laws of the Republic. 


PRODUCTION OF COFFEE IN 1911. 


The production of coffee in the Republic of Guatemala in 1911 was, 
in round numbers, 712,500 quintals. At the close of that year there 
were 2,156 coffee plantations in the country, comprising an area under 
coffee cultivation of 880,320 acres, and coffee trees to the number of 
68,161,626. 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC IN 1911. 


In 1911 the 679 kilometers of railways of Guatemala carried 
1,187,433 passengers, 252,882 tons of freight. In addition to this 
freight, the Guatamalan Railway hauled during the year 1,240,511 
bunches of bananas. 


INTERNATIONAL RAILWAYS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


In order to push forward the work of the Pan American Railway, 
the Guatemalan Railway and other railway companies of Salvador 
have consolidated into a single company under the name of Inter- 
national Railways of Central America. This company has obtained 
from the Governments of Guatemala and Salvador the concessions 
necessary for the construction and operation of the railway system 
referred to, and will now proceed to connect into a continuous line 
the Mexican, Guatemalan, and Salvadorean railways forming the 
Pan American system. The Pan American Railway in Mexico has 
been built to Mariscal on the Guatemalan frontier, and the Guate- 
malan link of the same railway extends to Las Cruces, a distance of 68 
kilometers from Mariscal. The construction work which will com- 
plete the gap between the two divisions is quite advanced. 
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NEW SENATE BUILDING. 


The National Congress of Haiti has authorized the President of the 
Republic to expend up to $40,000 gold in the construction of a new 
building for the use of the senate. 


EXPENSES AND FINANCE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


A report of the minister of finance to the National Congress of 
Haiti shows that the Haitian Government spent from October 1, 1911, 
to April 1, 1912, 3,590,408.58 gourdes (gourde equals $0.965), and 
$308,325.69 United States currency, $14,908.42 of which were on 
account of the public debt. 

During the six months referred to the Government of Haiti issued 
6 per cent interest-bearing domestic bonds to the value of $600,000 
at 90 per cent of their nominal value. These bonds are secured by 
part of the customs receipts, and the proceeds are to be used in 
payment of the debt of the revolution. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


The irrigation work on the plains of Aux Cayes is progressing 
steadily. The Government is developing its earlier plans for the 
building if modern barracks to properly house and care for its army. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. 


The Executive Power has authorized the Compagnie d’éclairage 
électrique d’Haiti to install and operate an electric-light and power 
plant at Gonaives. The capital of the company is $100,000 
represented by 1,000 shares of $100 each. . 

The Société miniére de Zepiny, with a capital of $50,000, repre- 
sented by 1,000 shares of $50 each, has been authorized to work the 
copper mines at Zepiny in the commune of Grande Riviere del Norte. 


CUSTOMS REVENUES OF PORT AU PRINCE. 


The customs revenues of Port au Prince, during February and 
March, 1912, were $479,958.65. , 


NEW VESSEL FOR FLEET. 


The Government of Haiti recently purchased a vessel called the 
Pacifico with a capacity of 488 tons. 
446 
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SCHOOL OF COMMERCE AT PORT AU PRINCE. 


A school of commerce has been established at Port au Prince, 
capital of the Republic of Haiti. The school will teach commercial 
subjects in accordance with the latest and most up-to-date methods. 
The school has a useful and practical library. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN 1911. 


During the fiscal year 1910-11 the Republic of Haiti produced 
53,129,824 pounds of coffee, 3,304,086 pounds of cacao, 76,354,731 
pounds of Campechy wood, 8,916,800 pounds of roots, and 5,256,573 
pounds of cotton. 


RECEIPTS OF LA PLAINE DE CUL-DE-SAC RAILWAYS. 


The receipts of the Plaine de Cul-de-Sac railways during the second 
half of 1911 were $203,589.90. The number of passengers trans- 
ported during that period was 753,515. : 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS. 


In a communication received from Mr. Edgar Furbush of Port au 
Prince, he states that the streets are being improved with great 
rapidity and in a remarkable manner. The bord de mer is now 
concreted from the bureau de port up to within a block of the Rue de 
Miracles, and the Champ de Mars, and the Place Pantheon alongside 
of the palace, have taken on an entirely new aspect with the concrete 
gutters and grading. 


HAITIAN RAILROAD. 


The first section of the railway which is now being constructed 
through Haiti has been completed and accepted by the Government. 
The completed division extends from Cape Haitien to La Grande 
Riviere, while the section from Gonaives to Ennery is also almost 
ready. A 60-ton Baldwin locomotive is now at work aiding in laying 
the tracks on this railroad. 





PUERTO CORTES WHARFAGE TAX. 


An executive decree of July 10, 1912, authorizes the Government of 
Honduras to collect a wharfage tax for the loading and unloading of 
merchandise at Puerto Cortes, as well as a tax on persons who enter 
or leave said port. During the construction of the wharf the admin- 
istrator of the customhouse and the chief naval commander will 
devise means for the loading and unloading of merchandise at the 
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most convenient place. The old tariff will remain in force until 
repealed or amended by the Government. 


LA CEIBA HOSPITAL. 


The Government of the Department of Atlantida has headed a 
subscription to be collected for the purpose of founding a hospital in 
the city of La Ceiba. A number of valuable donations have’already 
been received. 


ADDITIONAL FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The President of Honduras has established 13 additional foreign 
scholarships for Honduran students studying abroad. Of the 
number, 6 go to the United States, 2 to Mexico, 2 to England, and 
3 to Guatemala. The courses represent instruction in civil and 
mining engineering, dentistry, agronomy, and mechanics. All of the 
students who go to the United States will study mining engineering. 


SAMPLE AMERICAN PLOWS. 


An American manufacturer of agricultural machinery has sent 
eight modern plows of simple construction to the American consul at 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, for presentation to the Government of the 
Republic. These plows are to be used as samples in agricultural 
work, and it is thought will be a practical way of developing agricul- 
ture in Honduras by the use of modern machinery. 


ATLANTIDA BANK. 


American and Honduran capitalists are to establish the Atlantida 
Bank at La Ceiba, Honduras, under a charter issued by the Govern- 
ment of Honduras. The capital of the bank is $500,000, represented 
by 5,000 shares of $100 each, said shares to be sold at a premium of 
$2 per share to cover the cost of the organizing the institution. The 
chairman of the organizing committee is A. Breton, vice president of 
the German-American National Bank of New Orleans. The main office | 
of the bank will be at La Ceiba. A deposit of $10,000 required under 
the terms of the concession has been made with the Government of 
Honduras as a guaranty of the faithful performance of the conditions 
of the concession. 


TEGUCIGALPA’S COMMERCIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A committee appointed by the Society of Bookkeepers of Honduras 
to formulate the basis for the organization in the federal capital of a 
commercial school for girls has reported favorably and appointed the 
personnel of the institution, subject to the approval of the President 
of the Republic. A three years’ graded course has been adopted, 
open to female students over 15 years of age who have the necessary 
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educational qualifications. For the present it is recommended that 
not over 30 pupils be received in any one course, but arrangements 
are to be made later to accommodate a greater number. 





> MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


In his recent message delivered to the fourth period of sessions of 
the Twenty-fifth Congress, President Madero presented an interesting 
outline of the affairs of the country during the period of his incum- 
bency. Referring to the relations with other countries, he speaks of 
them as continuing to be singularly cordial, and then makes special 
reference to the commendable position of justice taken by the United 
States during the recent internal difficulties. The rigid prosecution 
of measures for the maintenance of public health is commented upon, 
as are also the various departments of public charities. Reviewing 
the work of the department of justice, special mention is made of the 
reforms in penitentiary regime, of the proposed revisions of the penal 
code, and of the independence and freedom of the Mexican judiciary. 

In the matters of public instruction, the message states: 

The Executive devotes special care to education and takes the measures that 
seem most adapted for its advancement, endeavoring, for example, to secure com- 
petent instructors, whom the department * * * stimulates by means of grants 
of higher pay, promotions, pensions. * * * The superior schools and the schools 
affiliated with the university have been improved and remodeled in a way which, 
doubtless, will redound to the advantage of the education therein imparted. 

Delegates have been appointed to the Architectural Congress at 
Rome, official aid has been offered to the principal scientific asso- 
ciations of the Republic, and the development of music and art has 
been encouraged in various ways. : 

Under the heading of Department of fomento, the President deals 
with the various agrarian questions and the methods which are being 
employed to generally improve conditions. Mention is made of the 
numerous water concessions granted to promote irrigation projects 
and to be utilized as motive powers for new industries. The activities 
of the several other bureaus of this department are also reviewed. 

In speaking of the work of the department of communications, the 
President alludes to the great improvements which are now under 
construction in the many ports of Mexico, and also of the canaliza- 
tion, dredging, and other operations tending to develop the extensive 
river and waterway system of the country. 

The statement concerning the railroads reveals the interesting fact 
that there are now in actual operation 25,916 miles of railroads. 
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Referring to postal affairs, the message speaks of the postal- 
money-order convention concluded between Mexico and British 
Honduras, and the reorganization of the office of the postmaster 
general reducing the number of its bureaus from 12 to 7. During 
the year 22 new post offices and 49 new postal agencies were estab- 
lished, the total number of post offices of all kinds now being 2,706. 
The movement of correspondence in the half year aggregated 
121,879,033 pieces. The Federal telegraph lines enjoyed a steady 
growth both in the extensions and profits. The volume of fhessages 
during the half year in review shows an increase of nearly 8 per cent 
and the increase in the receipts almost 10 per cent. 

The message continues with brief mentions -of the other depart- 
ments of the Government, and concludes with an inspiring statement 
of confidence in the destiny of the country and a patriotic appeal for 
hearty cooperation from all quarters. 

GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF PRICE OF HENEQUEN. 

On January 9, 1912, the legislature of the State of Yucatan, with 
the view to obtaining funds for the regulation of the price of henequen 
or sisal fiber, authorized the Governor of Yucatan to levy a tax of 
one-half centavo per kilo on henequen fiber produced in that State, 
the proceeds of the tax to be applied in guaranteeing a State loan of 
5,000,000 pesos,! which amount will be used in regulating the price of 
isal fiber. A committee entitled ‘‘Regulating committee of the 
henequen market,’ with headquarters at Merida, Yucatan, was 
appointed to investigate the sisal markets and cooperate with the 
governor of that commonwealth in carrying out the object of the law. 

It was, however, found necessary to adopt other measures in order 
to successfully put into operation the plan for protecting the agricul- 
tural interests of the State, and with this object in view the legislature 
of the State of Yucatan, on July 2, 1912, enacted a law which became 
operative on the 15th of the same month, imposing an additional tax 
of one centavo per kilo on henequen fiber produced in the State of 
Yucatan, and authorizing the governor of that State to negotiate a~ 
loan or loans, not to exceed 10,000,000 pesos, the payment of which 
is to be made from the proceeds of the tax referred to. 


CUSTOMS REVENUES. 


The following table sows the customs of Mexico during the fiscal 
year 1911-12, as compared with those of the previous fiscal year: 





Import duties.......... 
Export duties......... : 
Port dues and wharfage 





1911-12 


1910-11 











Pesos. 
42,117, 897 
495, 763 


1, 663, 937 


44,277, 597 








1 Peso=$0.50 U. S. gold. 





Pesos. 
47, 827, 453 
466, 549 
1, 536, 735 


49, 830, 737 
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NEW CONSUL IN NEW YORK. 


Licentiate Enrique Martinez Sobral has been appointed consul 
general of Mexico in New York. Mr. Sobral will also represent the 
Mexican Government at the international commercial congress which 
will meet in Boston in September, 1912. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


The bureau of forestry will plant 120,000 trees along the banks of 
drainage canal in the valley of Mexico. 

The completion of two wireless towers, 50 meters high, at Torreon, 
now places that region in direct communication with Mexico City. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION. 


The Boletin Fiscal which has been issued by the minister de haci- 
enda for the year 1910-11, is the official governmental record of the 
mining industry. The statistics show the total value of the mineral 
products exported during this period, which may be taken as the 
approximate production for the year, to have been 180,005,965.99 
pesos, as compared with 156,520,074.78 for the preceding year, or a 
gain of 23,185,891.21 pesos. The past fiscal year has been the 
greatest in point of production in the history of the industry. 


MEXICAN EXPLORATIONS. 


An exploring expedition consisting of eight members of the Geolog- 
ical Institute of Mexico has, from recent accounts, made some valuable 
discoveries in the peninsula of Lower California. The expedition 
was divided into four different parties, each in charge of two of the 
experts from the Institute. The party under the direction of Dr. 
Wittich and Dr. Bése pushed on through the central desert region 
to the great salines around Sebastian Bay. Great fields of salt, 60 
to 70 square kilometers in area, were discovered, and from the data 
collected is shown the fact that the Pacific Ocean is in course of rapid 
retreat from this part of the peninsula. Traces of the comparatively 
recent presence of the sea were found at an altitude of 3,450 feet. 
Dr. Wittich concludes that even as late as during the prehistoric 
human period the peninsula was either entirely under water or 
formed an archipelago. 


INDUSTRIAL CONVENTION. 


An industrial convention met in the School of Mines in the City 
of Mexico on June 2, 1912, attended by representatives of more than 
100 Mexican factories and industrial concerns. The object of the 
convention was to improve the relations between workmen and 


employers. 
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MEXICAN LIGHT & POWER COMPANY’S EARNINGS IN 1911. 


The net earnings of the Mexico Light & Power Co. of the City of 
Mexico in 1911 were $1,251,676.95 gold. During the year a dividend 
of 7 per cent was paid on the preferred shares and 4 per cent on the 
ordinary shares. 


RAILWAY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, 1911-12. 


The gross receipts of the National Railways of Mexico for the fiscal 
year 1911-12 were 64,771,545 pesos. The expenditures during the 
same period were 39,825, 771 pesos, which makes the lis for the 
year 24,945,830 pesos. 


RAILWAY NOTES. 


The tramway line between Mexico City and the town of Santa Fe 
was opened to public traffic during the latter part of July, 1912. 

The Mexican Pacific Co. is to build a railroad from Balsas, State of 
Guerrero to Acapulco, a distance of 781 kilometers. 

At the present time there are 1,116 miles of national railways being 
built in the Republic of esen! the estimated cost of which is 
28,000,000 pesos (14,000,000 approximately). The lines under con- 
struction are as follows: 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 


Miles 
From Durango to Cafiitas, with a branch to Sombrerete...............---------- 172 
Front Durango to Llano Gran de. 222-22 =~ nen ae - oon ee 63 
From Penjamo to Ajuno. a Rae pitt enim ean Re foe a 87 
From San Andres to "Tuxtla® 2.0. f. sees. eS oe Se ae eo ae 45 
From Veracruz to Tamipicosce (a2. ee ae eee 2 2S, Bee 379 
Gerro ‘Colorado‘Branch.) 5. 92./22hjo2-2.22 eon 20 Pe 2s Bee ge ee 132 
Prom ‘Tampicoito Matamotas..\<-o- 5s. 22 2-2 i yee ee al 264 
From Allende. to,las Vacas:. <2. ecetecy.- e= a ta c oie ieeii  e 74 

1, 116 





LAW CONCERNING EMPLOYMENT OF LABOR. 


The National Assembly of the Republic of Nicaragua enacted a 
labor law on June 20, 1912, which provides that no contracts shall be 
made for a longer period than one year nor by persons not having a 
certificate of good standing from their last employer or from the 
alcalde (mayor). Any person failing, without just cause, to comply 
with the terms of his contract, shall be compelled to do so by the 
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alealde, or in leu thereof pay to the aggrieved party a suitable 
indemnity and all debts which he may have contracted. 

The alealde shall decide all differences and difficulties relating to 
the contract between employers and employees, and in case of the 
failure of either party to abide by his decision, he shall impose a fine 
of from 5 to 25 pesos that may be commuted by imprisonment at 
the rate of 2 pesos a day. The employer who fails to comply with 
the law becomes lable to a fine of from 5 to 25 pesos, commutable 
by imprisonment at the rate of 2 pesos a day for.the first offense, 
and from 50 to 200 pesos for the second offense. Any laborer who 
is not provided with a certificate from his employer, whether con- 
tracted or not, shall be prosecuted as a vagabond in accordance 
with the police regulations. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN CONFRATERNITY. 


On June 28, 1912, the National Assembly passed a law prohibiting 
the erection of monuments and the conservation in the public parks 
of the Republic of any monuments or work which in any way tend 
to perpetuate the memory of wars between the nations of Central 
America. The object of the law is to bind more closely together 
the friendship and common interests of the Central American coun- 


tries. 
SALE OF BLUEFIELDS SHIP LINE. 


The Bluefields Steamship Co., which operates some 30 steam and 
gasoline vessels, and owns banana plantations covering an area of 
61,000 acres of land in the Republic of Nicaragua, together with 
plantation and other buildings, farming tools, dories, etc., has been 
sold. New Orleans capitalists are interested in the purchase, and it 
is the intention of the new company to develop the property in all 
its branches. 
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POSTAL CONVENTION. 


The Postal Convention entered into by the minister of Panama 
and the Postmaster General of the United States on June 5, 1912, 
received the approval of the President of the United States on 
June 10 of the same year, was duly ratified by the President of 
Panama on July 5, 1912, and went into effect on August 1, 1912. 

Parcel-post packages exchanged between the United States and 
Panama must not weigh more than 11 pounds (or 5 kilograms) nor 
measure more than 3 feet 6 inches in length and 6 feet in length 
and girth combined. 
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Postage must be paid in full at the following rates, viz: 

In the United States, on parcels for Panama, 12 cents for each 
pound or fraction of a pound; in Panama, on parcels for the United 
States, 0.12 balboa for each pound or fraction of a pound. Parcel- 
post packages for Panama may be registered. 


ELECTRIC PLANT AT BOQUETTE. 


A contract has been awarded for the erection of an electric-light 
and power plant at Boquette ranch. The power is to be used for 
running the coffee machinery installed on the plantation and for 
other industrial purposes. Other ranches in the vicinity are con- 
templating the erection of similar plants on their plantations. 





ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT. 


On July 19, 1912, Mr. Eduardo Schaerer was elected President 
of the Republic of Paraguay and Mr. Pedro Bobadilla Vice 
President. 


INAUGURATION OF NEW POST OFFICE AT ASUNCION. 


The inauguration of the new post-office building at Asuncion and 
the installation of the postal and telegraph service therein took place 
on May 18, 1912. The act of installation was witnessed by high 
Government officials, the diplomatic corps near the Government of 
Paraguay in Asuncion, and a large number of distinguished persons- 
The facilities of the new building will enable the postal authorities 
at Asuncion to greatly improve the mail and telegraph service of _ 
the capital of the Republic. 


SUGAR-CANE ZONES OF THE REPUBLIC. 


The three important centers of the Republic in which the manu- 
facture of sugar is successfully carried on at the present time are 
Tebicuary, Guarambare, and San Estanislao. At each of these 
places there are factories which produce sugar, alcohol, and molasses, 
but the amount of the sugar manufactured is not enough to meet 
the demands of home consumption, and a considerable quantity of 
foreign sugar is constantly being imported into the country. 


PACKING-HOUSE AND FROZEN-MEAT INDUSTRY. 


A great opportunity exists in Paraguay for the establishment of 
packing houses and refrigerating plants. A law passed by the Con- 
gress of Paraguay in 1910 especially encourages the establishment 
and development of the frozen-meat industry in the Republic. 
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The large steamship companies which ply between Asuncion and 
Buenos Aires have shown a willingness to install cold-storage plants 
on their vessels so as to properly handle such Paraguayan meats as 
might be intended for exportation. : 


INDUSTRIAL CO. OF PARAGUAY. 


The Industrial Co. of Paraguay in 1911 sold 4,132,172 kilos of 
Paraguayan tea. The profits of the company on the sale of lumber 
during that year amounted to 50,687 gold pesos, 18,924 pesos of 
which were profits from the sawmill at Corrientes. 


PARAGUAY CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


During the latter half of 1911 the gross receipts of the Paraguay 
Central Railway were £73,516 and the operating expenses £36,720, 
leaving a gain of £36,796. To this gain should be added £1,415 
received for interest premiums, and from the total there should be 
deducted £18,877 paid on account of interest on the preferred debt 
and for loss in exchange, so that the net gain for the period referred 
to was £19,335. The net receipts for the last six months of 1911 
were 354 per cent greater than those for the same period of the pre- 
vious year. 
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MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


On July 28, 1912, President Leguia delivered an interesting message 
to the Peruvian Congress on the occasion of the opening of its regular 
sessions at Lima, from which the following data are taken: 


The foreign affairs of Peru at the present time are in a most satisfactory condition, 
two of the boundary questions with Bolivia and Brazil having been recently settled, 
the other boundary disputes remaining in statu quo. 

The United States of Venezuela has celebrated an arbitration treaty with Peru, 
and the Republic of Cuba has established a legation at Lima. 

The receipts of the Peruvian Government from posts and telegraphs in 1911 were 
£40,763. During that year 733 kilometers of telegraph lines were constructed in the 
Republic and 681 kilometers are now being built, so that the present extent of the 
telegraph system of Peru aggregates 12,795 kilometers. 

A wireless-telegraph station has been installed at Callao, and in a short time another 
station will be opened to traffic on the island of San Lorenzo, opposite Callao. This 
station, together with the station near Lima, in the interior of the Republic and at 
Iquitos, give Peru a wireless-telegraph service covering the remotest parts of her 
territory. 

In 1911 the telegraph offices of the Republic received and transmitted 1,678,357 
telegrams containing 32,170,722 words, while the department of posts handled during 
the same year 26,621,783 pieces of mail matter and 249,617 parcels. 
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In 1911 a postal convention was made with Italy and a parcel-post agreement with 
Panama. 


The police force of the nation numbers 5,408 persons, of which 2,413 
are in the civil guards, 1,900 mounted police, and 1,905 foot police. 


The ninth code of civil procedure became operative on the date of the delivery of 
the President’s message, as did the fundamental law of the judicial power and the 
notary law. 

The establishment of courts of justice in the region of the Madre de Dios River and 
at Chorrera, in the Putumayo zone, are recommended. 

In 1911 there were 27 national colleges in operation in the Republic, with an enroll- 
ment of 4,674 students, 2,077 of which were in the preparatory sections and 2,597 in 
the higher courses. 

The revenues for secondary instruction in 1911 were £77,185,.as compared with 
£80,523 in 1912. 

The Library and Museum of National History at Lima have been put in charge of 
Manuael Gonzalez Prada and Emilio Gutierrez de Quintanilla, respectively. 

The customs revenues in 1911 amounted to £1,211,080 and the foreign commerce 
for the same year aggregated £13,793,416, made up of imports, £6,371,388 and exports, 
£7,422,028. 

The Peruvian corporation has been authorized to extend the Paita to Piura Railway 
along the right bank of the Piura River to Catacacos, the ultimate destination of the 
line being Sechura. 

The Pomalca Agricultural Society has been empowered to construct a wharf at 
Pimentel, and an 0.7 meter-gauge railway between that port and the Pomalca plan- 
tation, with a branch to Lamhayeque, the line to be completed during the latter part 
of 1912. 


A railway is to be constructed from Trujillo to the Salpo and 
Queruvilca mining districts, the plans to be prepared by the Peruvian 
corporation and approved by the Government. 

Plans have been made so that the Trujillo and Ascope Railway, 
starting at kilometers 48 and 49, may be modified so as to pass 
through the port of Huanchaco, and be extended from Chocope to 
Port Malabrigo. 


The Sayapullo Mining Co. has been authorized to construct a 0.9 meter-gauge 
railway, and the necessary wharf and breakwater, from a point to be selected on the 
coast, and from thence to Ascope, and thence along the right bank of the Chicama 
River to Tambo, from which point it will be extended to the Sayapullo mineral 
district. 4 

The Government has refused to accept that part of the Chimbote to Recuay Rail- 
way constructed between Tablones and kilometer 104, the contractors not having 
complied with the conditions of the contract. The Government will place the 
rejected section in condition to meet the requirements of traffic. It is proposed to 
extend this line to Apana, 30 kilometers from kilometer 104, at a cost of £150,000. 

The Government has authorized railway traffic on the Lima to Huacho Railway 
between Ancon and Huacho, and Sayan. 

The construction of the Ucayli Railway is to be commenced in August or September, 
1912, by the Ucayli Construction Co. 

The Government has appointed an engineer to look after its interests in locating 
the Huancayo to Ayacucho Railway. 

The survey of the Oroya to Tarma and Port Wertheman Railway, a distance of 218 
kilometers, has been completed. This road is estimated to cost £3,388,200. 
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The construction of the Madre de Dios Railway has been contracted for with the 
Peruvian Corporation, one of the conditions being that the terminal of the road be 
at a point on said river, which will be navigable all the year around for vessels of a 
draft of not less than 0.6 meter. 

Work on the Arequipa Electric Railway is to be commenced September, 1912. 

Plans for the construction of the Ica to Los Molinos Railway have been approved, 
as have plans of a 0.6 meter-gauge railway between Huarmey and Aija. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 


Official announcement has been made of the recent elections held 
in Peru for the choice of President and vice presidents. Sefior Don 
Guillermo Billinghurst has been elected President, Sefior Don Roberto 
Leguia first vice president, and Sefor Don Miguel Echenique second 
vice president. The newly elected executives will assume office on 
September 24, 1912, for the constitutional period 1912-1916. 


BUDGET FOR 1913. — 


The budget for 1913, which the State council has approved and 
placed before Congress, is as follows: 


Receipts. 

INWUTRND fe Gen relict SS aes Sm oN eae ets OM re Ee RE SER ee RE cian ag $146, 520, 000 
UGGS SB UBS cla Ses Sr SST Ono of le ie et Pe ET 1, 320, 000 
[ray NONE CHIN MIS ie ace Sie 4 Re aegis GlRiatte ye ara trete RTS 52, 000, 000 
Cardillleravcustome tes epee cnt ian Ue ee eee el seo 3, 000, 000 
INGEKeCASe OC Mp POLS ae Pee ye ei eee I ey Sak Se Se 33, 800, 000 
LE Ce wave Wri ates One TeOKOVO ISS eee ene Sr gee ented emu a Ot ay Rion giant es eT 2, 000, 000 
Beacohs and lighthouses............. AOI ES a ese Ti a a Se NOS VO ed 1, 165, 320 
SA MNIPEe Capa PEL Stan Psa ieGe- se ey yeas ery ee a es ee noe 4, 000, 000 
PAU CONO]S!311 Cet ODACCOS py ane creme y ee ee eens aerate It epee geile 10, 000, 000 
osisamontelesraphsscntes a5 yak eta eu ha NA ll 4 oe gs 6, 989, 680 
Wonsulargclniieseer Peers ve ae eee te rene Se ee reed aie 1, 980, 000 
ns TANCeLCOMpP AMCs ae ceeye ese a ion ens dees ee 400, 000 
Eau ie cpm oeee ara la kone peas omit tials ie ALR ns a eae ere 77, 600, 000 
Debtorsslamdisales tee spisecnte ead sues GM Nene manna silo ioberra al raat ayy 1, 000, 000 
HS aati law Sema poe awe te ae ale CUA Nae LO oN ern a 700, 000 
imnierest.< municipal: loanssss 2 ss.cy ne mise tenia ee meee occas 1, 600, 000 
IRCASTITY RECOM) tS see a os eee ee CAs gy Mi red Len as pie le ca 6, 300, 000 
‘Sallevonemuibratenti eld sas.) sara pee egy mene eee ean nea e ied bial ga ti 13, 200, 000 . 

363, 575, 000 

Expenditures 

JUNO ee i tne etn mets oe Teese er irs oo ac ro $39, 510, 208 
Mone tpaneantta irs 5 as cite 205 Sh) AS ST i Mk epee A 2, 995, 740 
Ginn epee ieee oe AL, oak See ORE ORES xia AOR eS Se ers a 2, 271, 351 
WolomiZatiomegee = sii sos BOS Seis so oelee aes ee 2, 617, 754 
ARUSULGOs Sos cos Re RAs TS a Shia os oo 2 ete Bae 11, 345, 615 
HEFT AUTOM pf) bo od eae ae eats ee pees: 38, 375, 825 
Bonn eta COR ep mayen oes Sd: i, «sc in SiR Gacy Pet Sa 79, 845, 413 
Vyereeee ne Non at a a ee ee Se 39, 672, 005 
INVA eet ec Oe ee ea ge ee 35, 911, 689 
Hmedustnyse pallies works i502: 2172 oe See eee se rile fa. s: 29, 288, 418 
TRGRII Ey oc ona eee OU occ. 78, 637, 564 


360, 471, 582 
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THE IMPORTATION OF SAMPLES. 


In response to a communication which the minister of the United 
States addressed to the minister of foreign relations of Peru, suggest- 
ing greater privileges for traveling salesmen of American commercial 
houses, the President of the Republic has issued the following 
executive order effecting the importation of samples into Peru: 

Be it resolved that— 


1. The importation of samples through the customhouses of the ports of the Repub- 
lic shall be subject to the following rules: : 
2. The interested parties shall, in each case, file in duplicate a detailed inventory 

containing the following data: 

(a) Mark, number, and gross weight of the package. 

(6) Correlative numbering of each article that the package contains, with a state- 
ment of the customs classification and number of the tariff to which it corresponds, a 
description of the article, gross, legal, and net weights, and measurements, if easily 
measured. 

(c) Only one sample of each article shall be imported, and several samples can only 
be imported if different in quality, form, size, weight, and color. 

(d) Articles which, in conformity with the customs tariff, are free of duty, shall be 
imported without any of the foregoing requisites, and 

(e) Articles the importation of which is not permitted, in accordance with para- 
graph (c), shall remain on deposit in the customhouse, the packing and storage being 
charged to the account of the interested parties in accordance with the tariffs relating 
thereto. 

3. For the purposes to which paragraphs (a) and (d) of the foregoing articles refer, 
certificates of consumption shall be filed in triplicate, the same being subject to the 
procedure established for those of their class by the rules and regulations of commerce 
and customs. 

4. The duties on articles dispatched shall be paid in cash or in bank drafts, and 
shall be returned, less the deduction of what may be due, in conformity with paragraph 
(e) of article 1, on the exportation of the merchandise. 

5. The customhouse shall, in each case, fix a reasonable time, which shall! not 
exceed three months, for the reexportation, and in case said term expires without the 
reexportation having taken place there shall be no return of the duties or payment of 
the draft. ‘ 

6. To reexport a sample or part of a sample, the interested parties shall take it to the 
customhouse long enough in advance for the contents to be checked in detail, the 
customhouse not being responsible for delay in reshipment if not presented in due 
time. 

7. Ifon examination it is found that some article is lacking, that it has been changed 
in its weight and measure, or a substitution made, double the duties corresponding 
thereto shall be paid, and the substituted article shall be confiscated. 

8. Samples imported under this resolution are articles of commerce throughout the 
rest of the Republic in accordance with the commerce and customs rules for national 
merchandise. 

9, The office of the general superintendent of customs shall do whatever may be 
necessary to facilitate the examination of samples, storage, and reshipment of same. 

10. Resolutions contrary to the foregoing are hereby repealed. 





TARIFF. 


A decree providing for a new edition of the tariff appraisements 
(tarifa de aforos) has passed the Salvadorean Congress This decree 
was approved by the President on May 17, 1912. In addition, a 
number of changes and modifications are made to go into effect on 
June 28,1912 The changes are given below. 


Salvadorean import duties are computed on the basis of a certain fixed and arbitrary 
appraisement (aforo), which by no means represents the true and often not even the 
approximate value of the article. Ordinarily there are nine specific imposts collectible 
upon each import, seven of which are computed upon the aforo. Some of these 
imposts are payable in United States gold and some in Salvadorean silver. The rates 
payable in gold are 10 per cent, 5 per cent, and 22 per cent (37 per cent) of the aforo. 
The rates payable in silver are 41 per cent, 3 per cent, 2 per cent, and 30 per cent 
(76 per cent). In the first case the aforo is considered as itself being gold, that is 1 
peso equivalent to $1 (U.S.). In the second case the aforo is treated as in silver 
pesos. Both the gold and the silver rates are so much per kilogram. In addition, 
3.60 pesos and 2.40 pesos gold equivalent to 6 pesos or $6 (U. S.), is imposed on 
each 100 kilos gross weight. It can be seen, therefore, that the system is quite intri- 
cate and that the actual rates payable vary with the rise and fall of the gold premium. 


CHANGES AND MODIFICATIONS. 


Artificial silk, heretofore not classified in the tariff—In textiles and manufactures 
thereof is given the same aforo as like articles of linen; in thread, hard twisted, for 
sewing, embroidering, or knitting an aforo of 0.80 per kilo; soft or untwisted for knit- 
ting, an aforo of 0.25 peso. 

Silk.—The aforo on textiles in general is unchanged, remaining at 7 pesos per kilo 
The wording of the textile and other schedules is in several instances changed so as 
to avoid ambiguity. Silk trimmings of all kinds heretofore having an aforo of 6 pesos 
is advanced to 7 pesos; and wearing apparel is advanced to 10 pesos. 

Cotton.—Cordage (from 1 to 3 millimeters in diameter), aforo increased from 0.02 
peso to 0.20 peso per kilo. Under clothing in general and socks and stockings, increased 
from 0.80 peso to 1 peso. The aforo on shirts with linen bosoms remains 1, but shirts 
with silk bosoms are reduced from 3 pesos to 1 peso. Cotton blankets, edges silk 
bound, are given the same aforo as ordinary cotton blankets—0.75 peso. Napkins 
and tablecloths and textile material for the same, aforo increased from 0.75 to 1 peso. 

Tinseled gauze and spangled net, with imitation gold or silver tinsel or spangles, 
aforo increased from 0.30 to 0.60 per kilo. 

Medicines.—Pectoral oil and mixtures, nonalcoholic, such as cod-liver oil, pure 
or emulsioned, tar compounds; medicated flours, such as sago, tapioca, and lactated 
flours, aforo reduced from 0.10 to 0.05 peso per kilo. Epsom salts (sulphate of mag- 
nesia); sulphate of soda and potassium; borax, hyposulphate of soda; boric acid; 
naphthaline; incense; gum arabic; benzoin, and other gums, whether crystallized, 
in lump, ball, or powder, uniform aforo of 0.20 peso per kilo. This is an increase in 
some cases and a decrease in others. 

Medicated and absorbent cotton.—Aforo reduced from 0.40 to 0.20 peso per kilo. 
Oxigenized water, aforo increased from 0.01 peso to 0.05 peso per kilo. 
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Refined sugar.—Aforo reduced from 0.20 to 0.10 peso per kilo. 

Machinery, apparatus, and utensils for the preparation of pastiles, pills, tablets, 
ungents, placed on the free list. (Special authorization from the ministry of the 
treasury required.) 

Metals —Tinned nails and tacks, aforo reduced from 0.20 to 0.10 peso per kilo. 
Lead, rivet plates, and flashings for galvanized-iron roofing, are given the same aforo 
as the latter, namely, 0.01 peso per kilo. Iron rivets or clinches for clothing are given 
the same aforo as clasps, hooks and eyes, etc., namely, 0.60 peso per kilo. Steel pens, 
aforo reduced from 0.80 to 0.60 peso per kilo. Scales, balances, and platform scales, 
in place of former aforo of 0.05 and 0.15 peso, according to kind, are given a uniform 
aforo of 0.15 peso per kilo. Small pulleys (curtains, awning, etc.) are classified with 
furniture, window, and door steel and iron fittings—aforo 0.30 peso per kilo. 

Wool.—Blankets and quilts, aforo is changed from 0.50 to 0.75 peso per kilo. Same, 
with edges silk bound, same aforo. Shirts containing small amount of silk, aforo 
2 pesos per kilo. 

Linen, drilled.—Aforo reduced from 0.60 to 0.45 peso per kilo. Sheets given the 
same aforo as fine cloth, shirts, etc., namely, 1.50 pesos per kilo. 

Miscellaneous.—Fans, with frame of irory, shell, precious metals, or mother of pearl, 
aloro 6 pesos per kilo. Ice, free. Sheet glass of all kinds, white or colored, painted, 
engraved, or not, leaded or not, aforo reduced and made uniform in all cases at 0.05 
peso per kilo. Glue and liquid glue, 0.60 peso per kilo. Tailors’ soapstone and 
chalk, 0.30 peso per kilo. Tiles of china ware or delft are classified with porcelain or 
chinaware manufactures, aforo 0.08 peso per kilo. Manikins and forms, tailors’, 
modistes’, wigmakers’ and hatmakers’, aforo increased from 0.10 to 0.30 peso per kilo. 
Plain or ornamented glass bottles or flasks, with metal and celluloid stopples, aforo 
0.10 peso per kilo. Men’s belts of all kinds, aforo 1 peso per kilo; the same, women’s 
2 peso per kilo. School slates, drawing copies, and copy books, free. 

Rails, piping, utensils, apparatus and materials not otherwise specified in the tariff, 
for railways and tramways, are exonerated from the payment of weight imposts (3.60 
pesos and 2.40, gold, pesos per hundred kilos). Fence wire and staples are made 
dutiable at a specific rate at 0.1 peso per kilo. 


OFFICIAL RATE OF EXCHANGE. 


The department of finance has authorized the customs department 
of the Government of Salvador to accept bank drafts on London at 
sight at the rate of $4.88 per pound.sterling in payment of customs 
duties. 

DEMOGRAPHIC STATISTICS. 


The population of the Republic of Salvador on January 1, 1912, — 
was 1,161,426. The number of births in 1911 was 49,179, as com- 
pared with 46,866 in 1910, and the number of deaths in 1911 was 
26,472, as compared with 27,353 in 1910. Of the births in 1911, 
25,028 were males and 24,151 females. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL EXPOSITION. 


The National Agricultural, Stock and Industrial Exposition was 
opened in the city of San Salvador by the representative of the exe- 
cutive power of August 1, 1912. The distribution of premiums took 
place on August 6, 1912. The exposition was one of the most success- 
ful and best fairs that has ever been held in the Republic. 
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CHALCHUAPA ELECTRIC-LIGHT PLANT. 


An electric-light plant was recently installed in the town of Chal- 
chuapa, near the capital of the Republic. 


SAN MIGUEL TO LA UNION RAILWAY. 


The railway from the important maritime port of La Union to San 
Miguel was opened to public traffic on July 6, 1912: This railway 
connects one of the richest agricultural, stockraising, and mining 
sections of the country with the southernmost port of the Republic, 
and furnishes an outlet for the export products of an exceedingly 


productive part of Salvador. 
BANANA CULTIVATION. 


The Pacific United Fruit Co. has recently been organized in Salya- 
dor to engage in banana cultivation on the Pacific coast of that 
country. The fruit grown is to be marketed in the Pacific coast 
cities of the United States. 
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Latest advices from United States Consul Frederic W. Goding, 
Montevideo, indicate that Uruguay is enjoying a period of unprece- 
dented prosperity. Among the items of interest showing the yaried 
activities of the Government and the great resources of the country 
are the following: 

An agricultural defense bureau was organized during 1911, with 
duties similar to those of the Bureau of Entomology and the Division 
of Plant Pathology in the Department of Agriculture of the United 
States. 

STATISTICAL OFFICE REORGANIZED. 


The Statistical Office is now being reorganized and the statistics 
of live stock, agriculture, and mdustries are to be published annually 
hereafter, within six months of the expiration of the fiscal year. The 
office will also publish semiannually and quarterly data relative to 
production, consumption, imports, exports, and crop reports, and a 
general industrial census is to be taken every five years, the results to 
be published during the following year. 


HYDROGRAPHIC SURVEYS. 


_ The Government has created several meteorological stations in 

the Republic to supplant those formerly in charge of private persons, 

and recently assigned $200,000 for hydrographic surveys of the 
51846—Bull. 2—12 15 
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rivers of the interior, the work being intrusted to three technical 
commissioners. The Government has requested the American 
Institute of Civil Engineers to select three or four specialists to prepare 
schemes for the canalization of the Rio Negro and other rivers. The 
studies are to include the Daiman, Quaguay, Arapey, and Tacuary 
Rivers, keeping in view the three objects of transportation, irrigation, 
and supply of water power. 


NEW FISHERIES BUREAU. 


During 1911 a law creating a fisheries institute was enacted, pro- 
viding for an expert fish culturist from the United States and for 
vessels and other equipment necessary for the establishment of a 
first-class service. The expert has been secured, to be called director 
of fisheries, and is now at work organizing, making plans and speci- 
fications for the vessels and the institute buildings, and arranging 
general methods of procedure. The seal industry will also be super- 
vised by the institute and protection given to the animals. The 
buildings are to be erected at Punta del Este, where a plat of ground 
has been selected. The fisheries are now to be systematically di- 
rected, the work being arranged by a competent staff. 


MALDONADO FISHING INDUSTRY. 


A firm is negotiating with the Government of Uruguay for the 
establishment of a fishing industry off the coast of Maldonado with 
Gorriti Island as a base. The company proposes, if satisfactory 
arrangements can be made with the Government of Uruguay, to 
operate a fishing fleet in the waters off the Maldonado coast and to 
erect a plant on Gorriti Island for preparing and preserving fish. 
Not less than $600,000 is to be invested in the enterprise. 


RENUMBERING OF HOUSES IN MONTEVIDEO. 


The houses in Montevideo are to be renumbered, alloting 100 
numbers to each square so that the approximate situation of a house 
may be known by its number. The numbering will be done gradually, 
beginning with the older part of the city and extending as rapidly as 
circumstances will permit to the suburbs. 


MONTEVIDEO GAS COMPANY IN 1911. 


The profits from operating the Montevideo Gas Co. in 1911 were 
£27,429. Adding to this amount interest and discount, £1,631, 
profit on exchange, £360, waived director’s fees, £280, and the 
balance brought forward, £12,137, the total is £42,038. After 
providing for interest, income tax, depreciation, etc., and placing 
£3,000 to-renewal account, the balance remaining available for 
dividend was £31,462. The dividend during the year was 3.5 per 
cent, and £12,495 were carried forward to the 1912 account. 





FOREIGN CONSULS IN VENEZUELA. 


An executive decree of June 27, 1912, provides that foreign consuls 
or consular agents shall only have offices in the capital of the Repub- 
lic, the capitals of the States, and ports doing a foreign and domestic 
commerce, or in such ports or cities as, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, are of sufficient importance to have a consular office. 


BUDGET FOR 1912-13. 


The budget of Venezuela for the fiscal year July 1, 1912, to June 
30, 1913, estimates the receipts at 52,500,000 bolivars,' and the 
expenditures at an equal amount. The estimated expenditures in 
detail are as follows: 


Bolivars. 
Department of interior, or home government........-...------------- 11, 440, 814. 91 
Department, of forerem relationss2e: sa 2 9-5-5 242 oe Rn oe 1, 052, 400. 00 
Department or finance and public credit: eeee sss an ee ee 15, 372, 803. 72 
DePORI TAS Ost HELE BING! WMANTING. o-oo oos5en54 Wee dccecucaosseaouuenges 9, 500, 000. 00 
WepayimentotiomentO=.998 9-0 y= sere arr ata ely a bee 3, 605, 763. 00 
Department of public works........... 7 Sao aot Ny SecA eg ce ae Ae SY EU 3, 210, 720. 00 
Depariumentyote pu liGmns tri Gio meee eae eee eye ee egeee 3, 250, 832. 00 
Wimioreseenvexpensesen es se tee eee clan eae Verte ta UI Bi 1, 010, 000. 00 
Correetionsiol-tmeybU d Ret te vate eee eee ee als tie eta ie ayers 556, 666. 37 
Disbursements provided for in the law of June 4, 1912.............. 3, 900, 000. 00 








52, 500, 900. 00 
AGRICULTURAL, STOCK RAISING AND VETERINARY SCHOOL. 


An executive decree of June 28, 1912, provides that the agri- 
cultural, stock-raising, and veterinary school established by a presi- 
dential decree of April 15 last, shall be located at-La Trinidad in the 
municipal jurisdiction of Maracay, district of Girardot, State of 
Aragua. 

RAILWAY LAW CONCESSION. 


The text of the railway law of June 13, 1912, under which conces- 
sions for the construction of railways in the Republic of Venezuela 
are granted, is published in the Official Gazette of Caracas of June 
Oita = 

To obtain a railway concession in Venezuela under this law a con- 
tract must be made with the President of the Republic, which contract 
is subject to the approval of the Federal Congress before it becomes 





1 Bolivar=$0.193 U. S. currency. 
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binding on the parties thereto. This contract must specify the date 
on which railway construction is to be commenced, and the date the 
railway is completed and opened to public traffic. 

A deposit must be made by the concessionaire in the public treas- 
ury equal to 20 bolivars per kilometer of railway, and a further 
deposit, the amount of which is to be determined by the Federal 
Executive, and which in no case shall be less than 50,000 bolivars. 
Unless special arrangements shall be made to the contrary all Vene- 
zuelan railways shall have a gauge between rails of 1.07 meters. 


AUTOMOBILE SERVICE IN THE STATE OF TRUJILLO. 


The Government of Venezuela has contracted to establish an 
automobile freight and passenger traffic service between the towns 
of Sabana de Mendoza, State of Trujillo, and the port of La Ceiba 
on Lake Maracaibo with the privilege of extending the service to 
neighboring towns. ; 


EXPLORING HEART OF VENEZUELA. 


The following item from a recent issue of the New York Times is 
an indication of the great interest taken in the economic resources of * 
the undeveloped interior of Venezuela: 


The official North German Gazette publishes an appeal for the subscription oi 
$25,000 for the promotion of a German expedition of exploraticn into the heart of 
Venezuela. It is desired particularly to explore the scurce of the Orinoco River, 
which, it is said, has never yet been seen by a white man. Alexander von Humboldt 
was one of the German scientists who made a vain search for it. 

The Government newspaper hopes that responses to its appeal will be prompt and 
generous. The advantages of the region to be explored, it is pointed out, are not 
only scientific but economic, and it is hoped to unearth unknown sources of wealth 
in the shape of rubber, cocoa, copper, gold, and silver. 

Dr. Siegfried Benignus will head the expedition. He is an experienced South 
American traveler. The Venezuelan minister at Berlin has assured the expedition 
of his Gevernment’s hearty support and cooperation. 
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Dominican Republic sess soe oe oaks ee Saisie Setter oie Be ee eee 


Customs and port receipts in 1911-12—Santo Domingo electric-light concession—Sanitary law— 
Proposed improvements at Puerto Plata. 


Beuador.2.3. 3.5 Se an ee ne re a ei ee ar eee 


Message of the President—Foreign relations—Public instruction—Postal and telegraph sery- 
ice—Finance—Railways and public works—General remarks—Budget for 1913. 


Guatemalae sso Sere ele tie a ie Se ar ee ee Sieve eel =n arena 


Important Guatemalan banks—Electric light for town of Palin—Ixcam Plantation Co.— 
Export duties on luamber—Model apiary at Antigua. 


Election of a new President—Regularization of certificates of origin—Customis receipts of Port 
au Prince for the month of A pril—Rebuilding of the national palace—Bills relating to public 
improvement voted by the house—“‘The Dessalines”’ has been adopted as the national song 
of Haiti—Administration budget for 1911-12—Prohibition of the importation of foreign 
salt—Mining development. 


VOMIT AS ose eee ee ies pecs SB Ey me ER a ogee a eet oe ec 


Budget for fiscal year 1912-13—Customs receipts of Cortes and Amapala—» odification of postal 
convention with Chile—Trujillo to Juticalpa Railway—New sugar factory for Honduras— 
Petroleum deposits. 


Extradition treaty with Salvador—Steamship service in the Gulf of Mexico—Encouragement 
of agriculture in Yucatan—New railways. 
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Banana cultivation in Great River District—Prospective mining development—A tlantic coast 
pine forests—Cultivation of limes. 


Credit, budget, and judicial committees—Election of President and alternates—Travel in 
July—Extermination of the grasshopper. 


Paraguay 2-52 226 ceo ho Smite tee oe ieee oe chs cic yatane eeetieientra Sling ate tesencgene see eee 


Tobacco production in Paraguay—Paraguay Northeastern Railway—Asuncion Electric Rail- 
way—Trans-Paraguayan Railway—Proposed canalization of the Jequi and Aguaray-Guazu 
Rivers—Cultivation of coffee in the Isla Alta District. 


Contract rights of foreign concerns—Compulsory military service—Honorary presidents of 
student’s congress— Earnings of Lima Light Co.— Purchase of line by Central Railway—The 
Matarani Terminal—Use of foreign decorations—Trade-mark regulations—Street paving 
for Callao—New customhouse for Guayaquil. 


CE R60) cea ee ee aa Rad Oh ee NRE ens AO Pe ae arora ROA oa ro 


Export duties—Coftee crop in Salvador—Construction of bridges and public buildings—Finan- 
cial notes—Exports from New York in May, June, and July. 


UWE ays eae asatase arte eae ene tees rete ore = eae ee ea at ae ee ta ee 


Municipal supply stores—Criminal conviction registry—Palmitas colonizaton project—The 
new immigration law—An electric display sign in Montevideo—Uruguay expositions and 
intelligence bureau. 


Wieneziela oon = oe ee kee coe Nat St en Say ea ne ae 


Statue to Sucre in Caracas—Law concerning statistics—The Atheneum at Caracas—New penal 
code—Law regulating duties of public officials—Establishment of an agricultural school— 
Changes in mining code—Immigration board—New line of fluvial and coastwise steamers— 
Launching of a merchant vessel at Puerto Cabello—A prosperous cigarette factory Demo- 
graphic statistics—Real-estate transactions in 1911—Sale of the Macuto Railway. 
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HE best opportunity which the 20 countries of Latin America 
have ever had to present themselves favorably and advantage- 
ously in the history of world’s expositions will be at the great 
Panama Pacific International Exposition which is to be held at 

San Francisco in 1915. When the great expositions of Philadelphia, 
Paris, and Chicago were held these countries had not made that wonder- 
ful material and economic progress which has characterized them during 
the last 15 years. Even at the time of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion at St. Louis in 1903 they had not moved forward at any such wonder- 
ful pace as they are now going. latin America has actually been com- 
ing into its own, as it were, during the past six years. While in this 
year, 1912, there is more interest throughout the United States and 
Europe in them than there has been in any other two or three years, all 
indications point to an appreciation during 1913, 1914, and 1915, of 
Latin America which will have a most direct effect upon their prosperity 
and development and will strengthen their influence and position among 
the nations of the world. The Pan American Union has labored inces- 
santly to make every one of the 20 Latin American Republics better 
known not only throughout the United States but through every section 
of the world; in turn, it has endeavored to spread correct information 
concerning the United States throughout Latin America. Its correspon- 
dence has grown until its office is almost swamped by inquiries coming 
into it. The demand for its MONTHLY BULLETIN and for all of its other 
publications is so great that it is most difficult to keep any supply of them 
on hand. Ina large variety of ways the Pan American Union is fostering 
commerce, friendship, and peace among the American Republics. But 
this is not enough. The people of the United States and of all the 
world who will attend the San Francisco Exposition will go there eager 
to study the exhibits of every one of the American Republics from Mexico 
and Cuba south to Argentina and Chile. World sentiment will be ripe 
to appreciate what these countries can show. If any of them, therefore, 
should fail to be properly represented, to have suitable buildings and 
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appropriate exhibits, they may suffer the loss of an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for legitimate exploitation of their progress, resources, and possi- 
bilities. The Panama Pacific International Exposition may have large 
exhibits from the Orient and from Europe but it will fail to be a real uni- 
versal exposition unless both the great and small countries of Latin 
America participate on a liberal scale. The Panama Canal will bring even 
greater benefits to some of the Latin American countries than it will to 
the United States and it is probable that the whole of the west coast of 
South and Central America will profit even more directly from it than 
will the west coast of the United States. As the exposition celebrates 
the. completion of this canal, all countries benefited by it should have 
at San Francisco creditable buildings and exhibits. As, moreover, every 
country of Latin America, including those on the east coast like Brazil, 
Uruguay, and Argentina, wi!l derive special large indirect advantages, 
if not direct, from the Panama Canal, each one of them should take an 
interest in this celebration and assist in calling attention to their 
wonderful potentiality. 


THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR IN RIO DE JANEIRO. 


We regret that we received too late for the current issue of the MONTHLY 
BULLETIN a detailed account of the presentation on June 5 of the new 
United States ambassador to Brazil, Hon. Edwin C. Morgan, and the cele- 
bration of the anniversary of independence of the United States in Rio de 
Janeiro, July 4, 1912. The next issue will contain a summarized descrip- 
tion of these interesting events. Mr. Morgan is one of the most experienced 
men in the diplomatic service of the United States, and he has always 
taken a particular interest in the Latin American countries. Following 
his earlier service in the Far East he served as the United States minister 
in Cuba and then in Uruguay, where he made an excellent record. From 
Uruguay he was transferred for a short time to Portugal and then pro- 
moted to the highly important post of ambassador to Brazil. It is fortu- 
nate for the United States that it has enjoyed having in Washington such 
great men as Joaquim Nabuco, who died while serving his country in 
Washington, and Dr. Domicio da Gama who is the present ambassador, 
but their work at the capital of the United States is well supplemented 
by the men whom the United States Government has sent to Rio de 
Janeiro. The names of Charles Page Bryan, Lloyd C. Griscom, the late 
Irving B. Dudley, and Edwin C. Morgan are evidences of the estimation 
in which the Department of State of the United States holds the embassy 
at Rio de Janeiro. We are sure that Mr. Morgan will continue the same 
good work for Pan American relations in Brazil which he began in Cuba 
and Uruguay. 
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VALUABLE BOOK BY THE MINISTER OF BOLIVIA. 


The BULLETIN congratulates Sr. Don Ignacio Calderon, the minister 
of Bolivia, on the excellent handbook descriptive of his country which 
has just been published by the Bolivian Legation and which is being dis- 
tributed by the Pan American Union. Written in an interesting and 
instructive style, printed on high-quality paper, containing valuable and 
useful data, properly illustrated, it gives just the kind of information 
that the average man wishes to obtain in regard to that South American 
country which to-day is making remarkable progress. We wish that 
each Latin American minister in Washington could be authorized by 
his Government to prepare similar pamphlets to be distributed by the 
Pan American Union. They supplement in an appropriate form the 
publicity work of the MonTHLY BULLETIN and the special reports which 
are constantly being published and sent out by this office. 


LECTURES BY SENHOR M. DE OLIVEIRA LIMA. 


Commencing in October, Sr. M. de Oliveira Lima, the Brazilian minister 
to Belgium, will deliver a course of lectures in the United States. Six of 
these will be at Leland-Stanford University, California, while other dates 
will be as follows: October 11, University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; October 15, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas; October 17, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; October 21, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin; October 25, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; October 28, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; 
October 30, Columbia University, New York, New York; November 1, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York; November 8, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Maryland; November 11, Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut; November 14, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. All of these educational institutions will be fortunate 
in listening to Dr. de Oliveira Lima, for he is recognized as one of the 
foremost scholars and statesmen of Brazil. The success which will 
surely attend his lectures should be instrumental in the movement to 
bring more scholars of his kind from Latin America and to send repre- 
sentative United States scholars to Central and South America, as 
advocated for a long time by the Pan American Union. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF PEACE AND AMITY. 


One of the most interesting steps which has been taken in Mexico for 
the development of closer relations between that country and the United 
States is the organization of the International Committee of Peace and 
Amity of the City of Mexico. In an attractive pamphlet describing the 
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celebration of this committee in honor of George}]Washington, on July 
4, 1912, we find the following interesting statement in regard to this 
association : 

The purpose of the International Committee of Peace and Amity is to aid in 
strengthening the good relations existing between the people of the United States 
and of Mexico, working with others who seek to promote mutual confidence and 
good-will between the two neighboring Republics. 

Increasing trade and travel must bring the people of the tw> nations closer together, 
and recent events have shown how important it is that they should understand and 
respect each other. 

Exaggerated or misleading statements published in either country, regarding the 
conditions or sentiment existing in the other, do much harm and should be met by 
statements of fact, mm the spirit of justice and fairness. 

It is hoped that out of the beginnings of the present day there may grow a move- 
ment that will help to insure permanent peace and amity, not only between Mexico 
and the United States, but throughout Pan America. It is fitting that such a move- 
ment should have its origin in Mexico. 

The list of officers, comprising many of the best Mexican and American 
names, includes the following: President, Sr. Don Demetrio Sodi; vice 
president, Mr. E. N. Brown; treasurer, Mr. W. A. Parker; and secre- 
taries, Sr. Don Demetrio Salazar, Sr. Jose Gracia Medrano, Mr. Burton 
W. Wilson, and Mr. S. W. Rider. Elsewhere in the BULLETIN we publish 
a photograph of the members of the International Committee of Peace 
and Amity. Ina special letter to the Director General, signed personally 
by the members of this committee, and accompanying the photograph, 
they are good enough to say: 

We desire that you have one of these photographs because we recognize in you 
a true friend of Latin America and an earnest worker for a better understanding 
between the United States and Mexico. 

The Director General takes advantage of this opportunity to express 
his profound appreciation of the expression of such sentiments and to 
felicitate the committee on the organization of a body composed of the 
best men of Mexico and the United States to promote so worthy a cause. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 


During the week of September 24-28, 1912, there met in Boston, 
Massachusetts, the Fifth International Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce and Commercial and Industrial Associations, to which the BULLE- 
TIN has already made extended reference and for the success of which 
the Pan American Union has cooperated. It was attended by a large 
number of delegates from nearly every foreign country, as well as from 
the principal chambers of commerce of the United States. The meeting 
was undoubtedly the most successful international conference of that 
organization which has ever been held, and great credit is due to the 
Boston executive committee, Mr. George S. Smith, chairman, and Mr. 
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Robert J. Bottomly, secretary, representing the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, who labored unceasingly in its behalf. One of the most 
notable features of this international gathering was the attendance of 
delegates from nearly all the 20 Latin American Republics and from many 
chambers of commerce of the leading cities of Central and South America. 
Several members of the governing board of the Pan American Union 
participated as representatives of their Governments, while the special 
delegates of the Union itself were the Director General and J. Moreno 
La Calle. Following the adjournment of the congress, the foreign dele- 
gates were taken for an extended visit to various cities in the East and 
Central West. They are expected to reach Washington October 13-14, 
when it is hoped that a reception mav be tendered them by_the Pan 
American Union and the Washington Chamber of Commerce in the Hall 
of the Americas of the Pan American Union Building. 


CENTRAL NEWS COMMENT ON THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


Mr. George H. Wykes, the able representative in the United States of 
The Central News (Limited), one of the most powerful news agencies of 
Great Britain and Europe, forwards to the editor of the BULLETIN a 
news item under the title ‘‘United States trade to South America,” 
which appeared in the Financial Times, of London, and in many other 
British newspapers. It contains a kind reference to the Pan American 
Union, which is much appreciated, as it comes from so representative a 
press agency as The Central News. After quoting statistics showing the 
enormous increase that has taken place in the exportation of American 
goods to the South American Republics since 1910, the item continues: 

These gratifying figures are thought to be largely due to the activities of the Pan 
American Union, the official organization of the Latin American Republics, which 
has its headquarters at Washington and is under the direction of the Hon. John Bar- 


rett, who addressed the London Chamber of Commerce last week on the growing 
trade importance of South America. 


HON. LAMAR C. QUINTERO. 


Hon. Lamar C. Quintero, who was one of the delegates of the United 
States to the Fourth Pan American Conference at Buenos Aires in 1910, 
has just been selected as general counsel for the tropical department of 
the United Fruit Co., with headquarters in New Orleans. Mr. Quintero 
is one of the ablest lawyers of the South and has always been a con- 
sistent friend of the Latin-American countries. He has shown deep 
interest in the development of closer trade relations between New Orleans 
and the principal ports of the southern countries ‘and will prove an 
efficient officer of the United Fruit Co. We congratulate the company 
on securing his services. 
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THE PEACE MOVEMENT OF AMERICA. 


A good friend of Pan American relations, Mr. Julius Moritzen, has just 
published an interesting and instructive book entitled ‘“‘The Peace 
Movement of America,’ which should be read by all persons who are 
interested in that vital subject. Mr. Moritzen is widely known as an 
authority on international politics, and anything he writes is deserving 
of careful reading. 


BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


By act of the last session of the United States Congress, the Bureau of 
Manufactures and the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor were combined into a Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Its chief is Mr. A. H. Baldwin, formerly the head of the 
Bureau of Manufactures, and the first assistant is Mr. O. P. Austin, 
formerly the head of the Bureau of Statistics. Both of these gentlemen 
are recognized as ranking as the best experts in the United States on 
foreign and domestic commercial affairs, and the new bureau is sure to 
prosper under their direction. As heretofore with the old one, there will 
be the fullest cooperation between the new one and the Pan American 
Union. : 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS. 


One of the most ambitious and enterprising publications in behalf 
of commerce which has ever come to the attention of the BULLETIN is 
The Nation’s Business, published by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, in Washington, D. C., the first issue of which 
appeared on September 2, 1912. The publishing committee includes 
such well-known names as Mr. John H. Fahey, of Boston, Massachusetts; 
Mr. Frederick Bode, of Chicago, Illinois; and Mr. H. E. Miles, of Racine, 
Wisconsin. ‘The editor is the eminent publicist, Mr. G. Grosvenor Dawe, 
who made an excellent record with the Southern Commercial Congress. 
We congratulate the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, its publication committee, and editor, upon this new under- 
taking, and we wish them the greatest success. The Chamber of Com- 
merce and The Nation’s Business can count upon the cooperation of the 
Pan American Union and its BULLETIN in promoting greater trade 
relations between North and South America. 


LATIN-AMERICAN TRADE REPORTS 


The Pan American Union is in receipt from Mr. J. P. Santamarina, 174 
State Street, Brooklyn, New York, of a series of Latin-American Trade 
Reports which are interesting and show that this well-known Argentine 
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gentleman is continuing his work in a practical way for the advancement 
of trade relations between the United States and its sister republic. We 
wish Mr. Santamarina success in his efforts. 


ADDRESS BY MR. WILLIAM M. BENNEY. 


We are in receipt of an address delivered at the Seventeenth Annual 
Convention of the National Association of Manufacturers, held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, May 22, 1912, by Mr. William M. 
Benney, assistant secretary of the association and manager of its foreign 
department. We would advise anyone who wishes to become. familiar 
with what the national association is doing in the development of export 
trade to secure a copy from Mr. Benney. It is instructive reading and 
proves the practical usefulness of this unique organization of manu- 
facturers. 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS. 


Invitations have been extended to all the American Republics to send 
delegates to the Fifteenth Annual Session of the American Mining Con- 
gress which is to be held at Spokane, Washington, November 25-28, 
1912. The program announced in advance is a most interesting and 
comprehensive one. Considering the fact that a large majority of the 
Latin-American countries have almost as much interest in mining as 
has the United States, there is no doubt that the papers read and the 
discussions taking place at this congress will be of interest to all the 
countries of Central and South America. It is hoped by the officers of 
the Congress that delegates will be present from most of them. The 
president is Mr. Samuel A. Taylor, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; first 
vice president, D. W. Brunton, Denver, Colorado; second vice president , 
Carl Scholz, Chicago, Illinois; while James F. Callbreath is the efficient 
and energetic secretary. 


ROYAL BLUE STEAMSHIP CO. 


The Pan American Union’s attention has been called to the prospectus 
of the Royal Blue Steamship Co., which proposes to put on a line of 
vessels for the purpose of carrying passengers, tropical fruits, and freight 
between the ports of New London, Connecticut; Kingston, Jamaica; 
Colon, Isthmus of Panama; and other neighboring points. The growth 
of business between New England and Canada and the countries of the 
Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico warrant this new undertaking. The 
prospectus announces that the company has secured in England a high 
class passenger and freight steamship, suitable for the tropical trade, 
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that will carry 250 first-class passengers. The terminus of the line in the 
United States will be at the docks of the Central Vermont Railway in 
New London, Connecticut, and it will be possible to land passengers from 
Canada and central New England at the gangways of the steamships, 
The trip to the Canal allowed in this vessel will include a two-days’ stay 
and a full inspection of the works, with visits ashore during each call in 
Jamaica and other points. The length of this trip will cover about 17 
days, the vessel leaving New London every three weeks. As trade 
develops, other passenger steamships will be secured and a weekly high 
class passenger service maintained. The officers of the company, whose 
headquarters are at New London, Connecticut, are Harold L. Smith, 
president and general manager; Nelson I. Smith, secretary and treasurer; 
Charles O. Gwatkin, general traffic manager. 


LECTURES BY MYRON A. CLARK. 


Copies of Brazilian papers which have come to the notice of the 
BULLETIN give interesting accounts of interviews which Myron A. Clark, 
of the United States, has been giving while in that country. Having 
been located for some time in Brazil, he delivered interesting descriptive 
lectures on Brazil to inform the people of the United States in regard to 
that country and now he is doing corresponding work in South America. 


SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONGRESS BULLETIN. 


We congratulate the Southern Commercial Congress and especially 
United States Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, its president, and managing 
director Clarence J. Owens, on the establishment of a Monthly Bulletin 
which printed its first number in September with the motto, “For a 
greater Nation through a greater South.” It makes an interesting and 
ambitious announcement as to its purposes and field of work. The Pan 
American Union has watched with much interest the growing attention 
which the Southern Commercial Congress is giving to the Latin-American 
countries and to the possibilities of trade through the Panama Canal, 
and its Bulletin will always be glad to cooperate with the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress in forwarding Pan American relations. The offices of 
the Southern Commercial Congress are in the Southern Building at 
Washington, District of Columbia. 


PAMPHLET ON ARGENTINA. 


One of the best and most practical little pamphlets in regard to the 
Argentine Republic which has come to the notice of the Pan American 
Union is a 16-page folder entitled ‘““The Argentine Republic in rort.”’ 
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It is published under the direction of the Argentine Government and 
several hundred copies of it have been sent to this office by the Argentine 
consul general in New York City for distribution. The Pan American 
Union has had much pleasure in sending them to a large number of persons 
interested in knowing more about that wonderful country in southern 
South America. The pamphlet not only contains a large amount of 
valuable information about situations, boundaries, area, population, 
political organization, climate, agricultural and farm products, value of 
land, exports and imports, railways, shipping, telegraphs, telephones, 
tramways, etc., but carries on the reverse side an excellent map on a 
large scale of the country showing the States, Territories, principal 
cities, towns, and railways. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR AND LATIN AMERICA. 


The Christian Science Monitor, one of the leading newspapers of 
Boston, Mass., is doing a truly great work in developing knowledge among 
its wide constituency of the Latin-American countries. Twice a week 
it is devoting a full page to news items from Central and South America. 
The matter for this page is carefully selected and gives an excellent idea 
of the remarkable progress which our sister Republics are making. Special 
felicitations are due to Mr. Walter Vernier who has charge of this page for 
the success which he is making of it. He has traveled extensively in 
Latin-American countries, reads and speaks Spanish and Portuguese, and 
is sympathetic with the peoples of the South. It is to be hoped that the 
example which he has set in the Christian Science Monitor may be followed 
by other, newspapers. The more this kind of publicity on Latin America 
is carried on in the United States the greater will be the development of 
Pan American trade and the closer will grow the ties of Pan American 
friendship. 


NATIONAL IRRIGATION CONGRESS. 


On September 30, October 1, 2, and 3, 1912, the National Irrigation 
Congress will hold its twentieth sessions in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Particular mention is made of it here because the subject of irrigation 
is one of great interest not only to the United States but also to most of 
the Latin-American countries. It is probable that delegates from a 
number of them will attend this congress. A special invitation has been 
extended to the Director General of the Pan American Union, but he 
fears that pressure of official work at Washington will prevent his attend- 
ance. ‘The indications at this writing are that this meeting will be one of 
the most successful ever held. The principal officers who are working 
devotedly for the success of this convention are president, United States 
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Senator Francis G. Newlands; secretary, Mr. Arthur Hooker; foreign 
secretary, Dr. E. McQueen Gray; director of publicity, Mr. August Wolf; 
and chairman of executive committee, Mr. Richard W. Young. 


ATLANTIC DEEPER WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION. 


Hon. J. Hampton Moore, member of the United States Congress from 
the State of Pennsylvania, is to be congratulated upon the success of the 
Fifth Annual Convention of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, 
which met in New London, Connecticut, September 4-6, 1912. This 
gathering was attended by several hundred of the best men of the principal 
ports of the coast and inland waterways of the Atlantic seaboard. One 
of the principal thoughts running through all the discussion was the 
necessity of improving waterways of this seaboard in order that it may 
be ready to take full advantage of the Panama Canal. 


a 


/ 


/ 
GALVESTON COMMERCIAL ASSOCIATION AND LATIN-AMERICAN TRADE. 


The BULLETIN is in receipt from Mr. H. H. Haines, traffic manager of 
the Galveston Commercial Association, an interesting letter from which 
we quote as follows: 


With a view to further developing trade relations between the Southwest and 
the Central American Republics, the Galveston Commercial Association has 
arranged for a trade excursion of Texas business men which will leave Galveston 
the first week in November. The itinerary will include Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, 
as the first stop, a rail trip into the interior of Guatemala, including Guatemala City, 
and possibly continuing into Salvador, the return to Puerto Barrios, thence by boat 
to Port Limon, Costa Rica, including the capital, San Jose, returning thence to Port 
Limon and again by boat to Bocas del Toro, Panama. * * * It is anticipated 
that the trip will consume five weeks. * * * 

It is interesting to note that Galveston ranks next to New York in the list of American 
ports in the total of foreign imports; that it does more foreign business than all of the 
Pacific ports put together, and that it is the greatest cotton port inthe world. * * * 


In another issue, we shall hope to have something further concerning 
Galveston’s interest in trade with the Latin-American countries with 


some reproduction of photographs which will be convincing evidence of 
what she is doing. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS’ CONVENTION. 


The Third Annual Convention of the American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association was held at the Hotel Astor in New York City on the 2zoth 
and 21st of September. Many interesting addresses were delivered by 
acknowledged authorities on world’s trade, but most properly the chief 
attention was given to the development of trade through the Panama 
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Canal and with the Latin American countries. Congratulations are due 
Mr. Henry T. Wills, the energetic secretary of the association, for the 
success of the gathering. 


iNTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON HYGIENE AND CEMOGRAPHY. 


The Pan American Union Building was the scene of the meeting of one 
of the most important gatherings held in Washington in a long time 
when the Fifteenth International Congress on Hygiene and Demography 
assembled in the Hall of the Americas during the week of September 
23-28. There were present many hundred delegates from almost every 
country of the world. The delegates from the Latin American countries 
included men of prominence and ability, and they took a notable pait in 
the proceedings. A reception by the citizens’ committee of Washington 
and the Director General of the Pan American Union was given the dele- 
gates in the Hall of the Americas on the evening of Monday, Septeinber 
23. Special credit is due to Dr. Frank E. Gibson for his efforts to make 
the congress pass off successfully. 
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T is Sunday morning in Lima, the famous old city on the Rimac. 
Young men from 15 nations have assembled with the Peruvians 
for the purpose of advancing educational interests; for promot- 
ing peace and good will; to further the noble cause that binds 

nations together; to cultivate the good in men and to profit by 
their errors. The day of the week is typical of the object of the 





DELEGATES ARRIVING AT CALLAO, PERU. 


Members of the reception committee are escorting the visitors ashore. 


meeting, for on this day it is well for youth to reason together, 
that on the morrow they may go forth to the affairs of life with 
the armor of honor, justice, and brotherly love buckled about them. 

Representatives of the young manhood of 15 Republics, stretching 
from the Antarctic to the Great Lakes of North America; in other 





1 The Bulletin is indebted to Mr. John Vavsour Noel, of Lima, Peru, for his courtesy in procuring this 
comprehensive set of views of the delegates and their activities. Photographs are by Senor Arturo Vil- 
Jalva Oliva and Senor B. Valverde. 
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words, a band of brothers; a union that has gradually grown in 
public notice and influence from the small first meeting in Monte- 
video four years ago, when only 7 nations responded to the call, 
to this third conference in Lima, where the number of countries 
represented has grown to 15 and the delegates to nearly 200. 

The streets of Lima are alive with old and young; indeed, Peru’s 
many reception committees extend from the capital city to the port 
of Callao, half a dozen miles away, where incoming ships are met 
far out in the harbor and the foreign delegates given such a cordial 
welcome to Peruvian shores that the visiting student is almost 
amazed. As he goes ashore he is marched between lines of school 
children drawn up along the way to do him honor. 





ENTHUSIASTIC CROWDS GREETING THE ARRIVAL OF DELEGATES, IN THE 
PLAZA DE ARMAS, LIMA, PERU. 


When he reaches Lima the cordiality is even more pronounced, 
and as the student bodies of varying nationalities march through 
the flag-bedecked streets to the sound of martial music the populace, 
old and young, shout salvos of welcome. The occasion is the 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN STUDENTS. 
(July 21 to 28.) 


At the ‘‘Teatro Municipal” the opening exercises take place. The 
President of the Republic, the Cabinet officers, the mayor of the city 
and various university officials of Lima, the diplomatic and consular 
corps, and a vast throng of leading professional and business men are: 
present. The galleries are crowded with ladies. A most auspicious 
gathering—one that can not fail to leave a lasting impression. 

‘“‘Variedades,”’ one of the leading magazines of Lima, in a lengthy 
article on the subject of the Student Congress, thus refers to the- 
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arrival of some of the delegations at the port of Callao and at the 
Peruvian capital: 


From the early hours of the morning, the bay presented a most animated scene. 
A multitude of small boats, profusely decorated, and manned by local students, 
together with vast crowds of people along the water front and on the Malecon gave 
the port the appearance of most festive days. In small tenders the officers arrived 
at the wharves with the foreign students, who were received by the multitude with 
enthusiastic and prolonged applause. Also in Lima, long before the hour fixed for 
their arrival, the people filled every part of the Avenue de la Colmena in anticipation 
of the coming of the distinguished guests. The flag-draped streets were filled with a 
great, animated throng; a vast number of young ladies occupied the balconies above 
the streets along which the students were to pass, thus adding prestige and beauty to 
the reception. Shortly after 11 o’clock the cars bearing the students arrived and 
then all along the Colmena the hearty reception at Callao was repeated. 





ILLUMINATION OF THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING IN HONOR OF THE THIRD INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN STUDENTS. 


Before further considering the important and far-reaching influ- 
ence that the student movement may have on future relations, it 
may be of interest to know how it originated. 

The first Congress of American Students, as heretofore stated, 
convened in the city of Montevideo in 1908. A year previous the 
‘‘Asociacién de Estudiantes de Montevideo” sent out invitations to 
colleges all over the American continents for a meeting in that city, 
the purposes of which were to form an international student body, the 
spirit of which was to be fraternal and educational advancement. 

Only seven nations sent representatives to this first meeting, viz: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru, and Uruguay. 
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DELEGATION FROM ARGENTINA. 


Left to right, seated: Sres. Enrique Loncan, Alberto J. Mazza, Nerio A. Rojas, president; Alfonso 
Corti. Standing: Elias Colombo, Luis Matharan, Manuel N. Novas, Luis Pelliza, Humberto 
Costa, Ernesto Carlos Boatti, Roberto Vanetta. 





DELEGATES FROM BOLIVIA. 


Left to right: Sres. Federico La Faye, Roberto Cramer, Federico G. Granier, Feliz Veintemillas, 
Luis F. de Cordova, president; Ernesto Navarre, Adolfo Vilar. Absent: Sr. F. Novajas. 


N 
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Institutions in other countries which heartily approved the proposi- 
tion but failed to send delegates were: Costa Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Honduras, and the United States. 

Sefior Hector Miranda, of Uruguay, was selected as the president 
of this first International Student Congress, and as such presided 
over its deliberations. The following was one of the many important 
resolutions of the Congress: 

Students of America assembled for the first time in this Congress of Montevideo 


establish and constitute a league of American students. All other nations of America 
are urged to join the league and assist in its upbuilding. 





CONCERT BY THE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA. 


Sr. Maestro Soro, a student-composer of Chile, was leader of the orchestra. He composed the music 
for the students’ anthem, the words of which were written by the Peruvian poet, Sr. José Galvez. 
The singing of this song was a notable feature of the meetings of the Congress. 

The meeting was pronounced amarked success. Among other things 
it provided and paved the way for the second conference in Buenos 
Aires in July, 1910. 

The nations having student representatives at the second congress 
numbered nine, two more representatives than those participating 
in the Montevideo conference. They were as follows: Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, the United States, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. “The United States, and possibly some of the others, 
did not send delegates direct to the meeting, but nominated as such 
certain individuals who happened to be within easy reach of Buenos 
Aires at the time. 

The president of this second conference was Sefior Hector Taborda, 
who was also president of the Argentine delegation. Such themes 





DELEGATES FROM BRAZIL. 


Seated from left to right: Sres. Egydis Hervé, Leonidas Posto, president; Anibal Mattos. Second 
row: Sres. C. Gusmao, Vicente Cardoso, Armando Campo Pereyra, Firmino Correia de Aranjo, 
Barros Barreto. 





THE CHILEAN DELEGATION. 


Left to right, seated: Sr. Gonzalo Santa Cruz, president; Chilean consul in Callao, Sr. Munizaga 
Varela. Standing: Sres. Domingo Matte, Ramon Montero, Hugo Lea, Carlos Vicuna Fuentes, 
and the composer of the student hymn, Enrique Soro. One of the Chilean delegates was not 
present when the photograph was taken, Sr. Pedro Prado. 
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as the following were among the many important ones discussed: 
League of American Students; what methods should be employed to 
fulfill the demands of civie life; formation of a tribunal for culti- 
rating the character of students—methods to be employed; necessity 
of elevating the moral and intellectual level; how can students be 
linked after leaving the university; how can students cooperate in 
university discipline; literary culture an indispensable requisite 
for true scientific culture; mutual assistance--what methods should 
be employed; specialization in studies; interchange of professors and 
students. 

From these themes an idea may be formed of the diversity and 
importance of the questions discussed. 





REPRESENTATIVE AUDIENCE AT THE CONCERT IN HONOR OF THE STUDENTS 
AT THE EXPOSITION PALACE. 


The Buenos Aires conference has been recorded on the pages of the 
history of the movement as a most important factor in the upbuilding 
of young manhood. While in Buenos Aires the students and the 
movement were worthily honored from the President of the Republic 
to the humblest citizen. The sessions of the conference were largely 
attended by the best people of the country, and numerous fiestas 
were participated in by the visiting delegates. The intermingling 
of youth caused the formation of ties of friendship which will ever 
stand as a bond of union and sympathy between their respective 
countries. 
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_ Returning to the subject of the third conference, it is seen that the 
invitations sent out by the Peruvian section, of whom Dr. Carlos 
Concha is president, were very generally accepted. Fifteen nations 
were represented, viz: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, 
the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Other countries whose 
institutions approved of the conference, but who named Peruvians 
as delegates were: Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Haiti, and 
Mexico. 

As before stated, the Lima conference had a most auspicious 
opening. Seats of honor were occupied by Drs. J. Prado y Ugarteche 
and Carlos Concha; the former as the representative of: the famous 
University of San Marcos and the latter as the president of the con- 
gress. Dr. Prado made the first address on behalf of the university, 
of which he is dean of the faculty of letters. He was followed by 
Dr. Concha. 

Dr. Prado, in welcoming the students, said substantially in part: 

The historic City of the Kings, the colonial metropolis of the Latin people of the 
continent, the seat of the University of San Marcos, the oldest in America, founded 
by royal decree of Charles V with privileges and titles the same as the University of 
Salamanca, opens its doors to welcome the distinguished delegates to the Congress 
of Students, who arrive within its precincts filled with intense enthusiasm for a 
worthy cause. 

* * * its * * * 

Pilgrims of the ideal, receive the cordial salute and the frank and open reception 
with which we celebrate your arrival in this old world of tradition, enveloped in an 
atmosphere of the learning of the past. 

* * * * * * 5) 

You are the youth, and youth is the life, strength, warmth, and intensity, the 
vigorous impulse that comes from the past and launches into the unknown with new 
energy and fecundation, with an optomistic resolve to triumph. 


Sefior Concha, president of the Student Congress, in his opening 
words of the welcome to the students, spoke substantially as follows: 


In the name of the Centro Universitario of Lima and of the students of Peru, I 
salute you, American delegates. 

Heralds of fraternity and of peace, of new ideals and of new hopes, you come as 
happy travelers to this old seat of light, bringing in your hearts noble thoughts and 
with a brave front bespeaking the great victories gained in the past at Montevideo 
and at Buenos Aires. You come once more to enrich the land of Columbus, come 
with a fervor likened unto the cavaliers of the Middle Ages, because you have a mis- 
sion in the future to fulfill, one founded upon strength and justice; because you 
know that the foundation rests upon the highest American thought, based on writ- 
ings and history, with a blessed germ that promises reform and independence. 


Senior Concha was followed in turn by the heads of the various 
delegations. All of the addresses were of an extremely fraternal 


nature and reflected the warmth and enthusiasm for the movement 
as prevailing all over the land. 
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A notable part of the opening ceremonies and an incident that 
called forth great and prolonged applause was the singing. 

Maestro Soro, the Chile student-composer, amid great applause 
led the Philharmonic Orchestra which played the music he composed 
for the students’ anthem, the words of which were written by the 
Peruvian poet Mr. José Galvez, were sung by Mr. Ledesma, an 
amateur, in which the entire student audience joined. 

The delegation of students from universities of the United States 
was composed of the fol- 
lowing young men: Ralph 
McGee, California, 1912, 
president; Luis C. Infante, 
Wisconsin, 1911, secre- 
tary; Albert Protzel, 
Pennsylvania, 1912; Car- 
los Luis Traverso, Michi- 
gan, 1911; Thomas B. 
Seyster, Princeton, 1912; 
Edwin Einstein, Califor- 
nia, 1912; E. Denman Mc- 
Near, California, 1912; 
A. W. Bryan, George 
Washington, 1910; Luther 
Zabriskie, Yale, 1905; H.S. 
Emerson, Columbia; Luis 
H. Bouroncle, Harvard, 
and Ernest Gundlach, Har- 
vard, 1900. 

Mr. Albert W. Bryan, 
on the part of the delega- 
tion, made a very favor- 
able impression by his 
effective delivery, and 
his address was _ loudly 


applauded. He spoke as CUBAN DELEGATION. 
follows: Seated: Sr. Salvador Massip, president; Sr. Alberto Inclan. 





Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, and fellow students: 

It is with a spirit of deep appreciation that I express the pleasure that the dele- 
gates from the United States have in being represented in this congress. Added to 
the charm of Peruvian hospitality, it affords an opportunity to meet and to know 
the men of the future, the coming strength of a great continent. The intellectual 
progress of the world can not be retarded, and the brilliancy and the easy oratory 
of the South American student shown here to-night makes one feel how powerful 
that progress is. With such progress the minds of men will become unfettered, 
and there will come an unresisting plea for world peace, and the students of the 
Americas will stand in the lead for such a movement. 
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DELEGATES FROM ECUADOR. 


Seated in center: Sr. Homero V. Lafronte, president; at left: Sr. José V. Trujillo; Sr. Roberto C. 
Ordonez. 





ONE OF THE INTERIOR COURTS OF nets UNIVERSITY OF SAN MARCOS, LIMA, 
U. 


The university has numerous courts or patios, some of which are adorned with flowers and shade trees; 
among them are many seats offering the student an ideal place to pursue his reading or other work. 
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How the blood tingles when one thinks of the splendid manifestations of friend- 
ship that this congress has made possible, and how the hearts of nations will respond 
thereto! It means that there will be substituted for that ancient phrase ‘‘My coun- 
try right or wrong” the nobler maxim of the future, ‘‘Let me fear nothing so much 
as that my country will do a wrong.”’ 

Close personal contact between students of different countries is a necessity in 
order that they may understand one another. Where there is understanding there 
is appreciation, and appreciation is a fundamental prerequisite to any movement 
for peace. Understanding also means friendship, and friendship is the very corner 
stone upon which the Congress of American Students rests. We need no unity of 
race, religion, or creed to keep us together. Above all nations is humanity—human- 
ity linked with brotherly love, 
of sympathetic understanding, 
of peace on earth, good will to- 
ward men—these are the forces 
behind this student congress 
movement. 

Students of America, on behalf 
of the students of the United 
States, our delegation brings you 
the most friendly greetings and 
joins its appreciation with yours 
of the splendid hospitality that 
fair Peru is showing us. 


The numerous addresses 
delivered before the con- 
eress by statesmen, edu- 
cators, and men of affairs 
generally should be col- 
lected and published. 
Many of them were based 
on vital subjects and were 
literary gems worthy of 
record. It is to be re- 
gretted that limited space 
prevents the publication 
here of these addresses in 
full, as well as those of the 


talented younger men in their deliberations. 

It must suffice, however, to give a brief summary of a few of the 
important subjects discussed at more or less length at the sessions 
of the congress, viz: The scholar in political life; medicine in the 
school; democratic culture which the scholar should give to the 
laborer; American literature; national studies in history and _politi- 
cal economy; agricultural education in primary and _ secondary 
schools; educational culture before professional specialization; for- 
eign professorships in America, advantages and disadvantages; crea- 
tion of ‘‘Americanists’’ at various university centers; zoological parks 
indispensable to zoological instruction; school hygiene; moral 





DELEGATES FROM GUATEMALA. 


Seated: Sr. Francisco Galvez Portocarrero, Sr. Manuel F. 
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hygiene; dental hygiene; physical culture; critical points in the 
fields of study; the promotion of national spirit. 

Between the sessions of the Congress and social affairs the students 
had little time for rest. The whole week was one of varied activities. 
Socially the young foreigners were the lions of the occasion and were 
royally entertained. Government officials, university officers, clubs, 





DELEGATION FROM NICARAGUA. 


Seated on left: Sr. Martinez Figue; right: Sr. H. Aviles Pereyoa, president: standing, Roberto Barrios. 


scientific societies, and private citizens vied with each other in seeing 
that each day had its social features; and numerous excursions 
within a short distance of Lima provided glimpses of Peruvian 
country life. 

Among the many social events the breakfast at the Exposition 
Restaurant was a most delightful affair. The term “Exposition 
Grounds” in Lima refers to the city’s most beautiful park and 
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zoological gardens, where some years ago an exposition was held. 
On the edge of the grounds and surrounded by stately trees stands 
one of Lima’s most aristocratic restaurants—a fine modern building 
frequented by the élite, and here the students were entertained. 


TO THE FLOURISHING UNIVERSITY OF THE KINGS. 
[By Pedro de Ona, 1602.| 


Sweet fountain of pure waters, so pure that thou chantest victory before the sun; 

Also bathest the plants of the Atlantic vale with dew, and clothe them with freshness; 

Thou who raisest thyself in accordance with thy height to the sublime regions, where 
thy drops are holy stars, which transform the darkness with their light. 

Doubt not that the living waters of thy doctrine and thy salutary rule will reach to 
the uttermost nations; 

Since thou art supported by a Mark and a Philip, who to show thy unconquerable 
force, are represented as two lions. 

Thus sang the poet three hundred years 
ago to Lima’s fountain of learning, only six- 
teen years younger than the city itself. 

Now this aged and honored institution is 
acting as host to the young men who, as 
members of the Congress of Sudents, are 
holding many of their deliberations within 
its ancient walls. A hasty glimpse, then, 
of its origin in the misty past may not be 
out of place in this article. 

Even at the time of the poem the institu- 
tion had won fame, and men of culture had 
gone forth from its precincts to help upbuild 
the new colony of Spain. The University of 
— San Marcos was founded in 1551 by special 

ONE TROMEPANAMAL. grant from King Charles V of Spain, acting 

Sr. Octavio Mendez Pereyra. with his mother and by authority of Pope 

St- Joaquin Valiarme, absent Paul Ill. ‘Three hundred and” ilpyaemes 
pieces were granted to the priors of the Dominican order who had 
come to the New World with Pizarro. 

Along down the ages the institution has met adversity and pros- 
perity; earthquake and siege have left numerous marks; horses of 
war have been housed within its classrooms, and more than once its 
walls have crumbled to ashes; professors have turned their homes 
into recitation rooms that the work might continue. So to-day with 
a long and glorious history of achievement, dating back further than 
any other American institution, San Marcos honors the young men 
of the present generation; and they in turn should be proud to gather 
within its historic halls and classrooms, from which have gone forth 
many notable figures that to-day adorn the pages of history. 

What is the result of the Third Congress? For more than a week 
students mingled with each other; they met in council halls and 








BANQUET GIVEN BY THE MINISTER OF INSTRUCTION IN HONOR OF THE VISIT- 
ING DELEGATES. 





DELEGATES FROM PARAGUAY. 


In the center, seated: Sr. Raul Casal Rebeyro, president. From left to right: Sres. Juan Stefanich, 
Cesar Fernandez U., and Luis de Gaspers. 
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deliberated long and earnestly upon topics bearing directly upon the 
future educational progress of their respective countries. They met 
at the festal board the fair daughters and distinguished men of Peru; 
and from both sources the foreigners derived a knowledge of Peruvian 
life and manners that could never be gained other than by personal 
contact and social intercourse. Each visitor returns to his homeland 
doubtless with far different views and with a fuller understanding 
of his neighboring people and affairs. His horizon has broadened 
from international intercourse, while the sessions of the Congress have 
caused him to think deeply and seriously, because perchance he is to 





DELEGATION FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


Messrs. Ralph McGee (California), president; Luis C. Infante (Wisconsin), secretary; Albert Protzel, 
Pennsylvania; Charles L. Traverso, Michigan; T. B. Seyster, Princeton; Edwin Einstein, Cali- 
fornia; E. D. McNear, California; A. W. Bryan, George Washington; Luther Zabriskie, Yale; 
H. S. Emerson, Columbia; L. H. Bouroncle, Harvard; Ernest Gundlach, Harvard. 


be one of the leaders in to-morrow’s activities; and he recalls the 
eloquent words of the Chilean students: ‘‘The progress of a people 
does not now rest on the glory of arms, but on the intellectual, moral, 
and material development of the whole mass.” 

Dr. Edgar E. Brandon, who, as a representative of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, has been making exhaustive studies of educational sys- 
tems of the various Latin-American countries has this to say about 
the student movement: 


An unusual movement now on foot is that of the student movement throughout 
South America. In each university there is a student association unlike anything in 
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this country. It is a general association open to all students and practically all stu- 
dents are members. In the larger universities there is a student society in each school 
and above the school society is the general society of the whole university. A short 
while ago they formed a league of student societies for all America. They have already 
held three general students’ congresses, with representatives from all Latin-American 
universities. 

These congresses are probably the most unique and unusual institutions of the 
kind ever gathered together in any part of the world. They have for their object to 
createa student sympathy throughoutall America. The idea is that of a general peace 
movement of good fellowship and amity between the different countries. An inter- 
national sympathy as a result of this movement may come about quicker than might 





DELEGATION FRON VENEZUELA. 


Left to right, seated: Sres. Juan Montes; Miguel Ruiz Diaz, president. Standing: Guillermo 
Machado Morales, Rafael Herrera, Roberto Alamo Ibarra. 


be expected because the leading men of all the countries taking part are graduates of 
the various universities. 


The West Coast Leader, a newspaper published in English at Lima, 
under date of July 24, has this to say editorially anent the student 
congress: 


Nothing more inspiring to the people of the west coast may be found at present than 
the enthusiasm shown at the inaugural session of the students’ congress now meeting 
at Lima and to which we made reference in these editorial columns last week. 

Some will say that these are mere boyish outbursts and of no real significance, but 
those who have a broader conception of things and who foresee the trend of future 
events in history by the experiences of the past and a knowledge of human nature, 
will understand that, discounting the natural effervescence of youth and youthful 
idealism, which unfortunately we are all obliged to trim to every-day practice and 





DELEGATION FROM URUGUAY. 


Seated, Senior Oscar Ferrando y Olaondo, President of the International Office of American Students. 
Standing, Sefiores Carlos Rodriguez Larreta, President of the delegation, Alberto Areco, Juan Antonio 
Auguero, Juan Carlos Gomez Haedo, Haroldo Mezzera. 
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prose, there will remain a basis of solid good feeling, or rather its germ, which will 
ripen in time. 

It should be remembered, however, that this is a Congress of all the Americas and 
that care must be taken not to hurt the susceptibilities of any one of them, meeting 
for peace and good will, as the speaker of the United States delegation aptly said. 


Commenting again editorially, under date of July 31, the same 
journal says: 


The third International Congress of American Students closed its sessions last Sun- 
day, choosing Santiago, Chile, as the next meeting place. 

None may gainsay that this meeting was a success. Its influence has been most 
beneficial to the nation whose capital was selected as the meeting place. In fact 
some of the most important and most glorious successes of the congress was the cor- 
dial good feeling it created between students from countries on the west coast which 
have not been heretofore on very friendly terms. 





Tia 


A FAREWELL MEETING AT THE CENTRAL UNIVERSITY. 


A vast throng of people filled every available space about the building, anxious to pay a last tribute 
of friendliness to the young men about to depart for their respective countries. 


When we wrote on this subject but two weeks ago and indicated the possibility of 
some diplomatic work of the highest character asa result of the gathering of these enthu- 
siastic young men, we had no idea that the bonfire of cordiality would blaze up to the 
present heights in such a short period of time. 

Thus the unexpected, and the theoretical work of the congress and its constructive 
efforts are obscured by the more sensational features which were not on the program. 


In conclusion, as the delegates depart for their respective homes, 
the beautiful banner of peace unfurls—the pure white flag that bears 
the word “Peace.” The words of ‘El Mercurio,’ of Chile, to her 
young men become particularly appropriate here: 

Go forth on the high mission of peace; you who are most vigorous, most intellectual, 
most popular, and most beloved among our great schools. Depart with the grandest 
honors and carry the purest thoughts and most intense enthusiasm for your country 
and for all America. 
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OINCIDENT with the progress of nations and their inter- 
national relations there are life stories, many of which if 
told would be more interesting than fiction. The lives of 
men upon whom the affairs of state chance to fall are so 

closely interwoven in their country’s annals that to follow the career 
of the individual is simply a reference to the pages of history. 





GEN. ROCA DISEMBARKING AT RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL. 


The general is seen with raised hat about to step ashore, which act marked the beginning of the roya 
ovation accorded the Argentine hero and statesman. 

In this enlightened age the spirit of brotherhood is strongly empha- 
sized by the numerous societies throughout the world that plead for 
peace, good will, and fraternity in exchange for the horrors of conflict. 

When nations, throwing aside formal courtesies, rise en masse, so 
to speak, and receive with outstretched arms envoys from each other’s 
country, there must be potent reasons for departing from established 
customs. The representatives themselves must be of a character 
extraordinary; personalities that stand out in bold relief against the 
political and social horizon. Whennations definitely fix their bound- 
ary lines and crown them with a statue of Christ the Redeemer; 
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when nations present to each other legation palaces, the very buildings 
in which they are to meditate upon questions of international moment ; 
when future leaders, the students, ‘‘casting aside hatred and envy, 
remember that under one sun and with the same arm their grand- 
fathers won their liberty,” form international confederations, is it 
not time that more than passing notice be given to these peace fac- 
tors—factors that mean so much to the present as well as to future 
generations ? 





GEN. JULIO ROCA OF ARGENTINA, AND DR. CAMPOS SALLES, OF BRAZIL. 
Seated in the gardens of the Pa'ace at Rio de Janeiro; an incident of*the meeting in August, 1899, when 
each was president of his respective country. 

From time to time South American countries have shown to the 
world many laudable examples of the policies of peace and brother- 
hood in their dealings one with the other. Recent events in several 
Republics have renewed attention to these important steps and inci- 
dentally brought before the world two figures that have guided the 
ships of state over many tempestuous seas. 

These gentlemen are Dr. Campos Salles, of Brazil, and Gen. Julio 
Roca, of Argentina—two men beloved and honored in their respective 
countries, and with whom fate has played animportant part. Indeed, 
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their lives are strangely coincident. Both about the same age, the 
Brazilian having been born in the Province of Sao Paulo in 1841, and 
the Argentine in Tucuman in 1843. Salles became the struggling 
young lawyer pleading in the halls of legislation for much needed 
reforms, while young Roca espoused the cause of arms and served 
his country on the field of battle. 

Fifty years ago, when these two men were young, their respective 
countries were not so firmly established on the road of progress and 
peaceful development, and history records that both were called upon 
to face many critical and turbulent periods. So well did they meet 
the demands that, as the years passed, fame and power were thrust 





THRONGS IN FRONT OF THE MONROE PALACE AT RIO DE JANEIRO ON THE 
NIGHT OF JULY 9, 1912, ARGENTINA’S INDEPENDENCE ANNIVERSARY. 


So closely has the feeling of friendship and amity been developed between these two nations that on the 
occasion of the anniversary of Argentina’s independence elaborate exercises were held in Rio de Janeiro, 
while brilliant electrical illuminations added splendor to the event. 

upon them, and ere they reached mature manhood the highest honors 

were given over to their keeping. Each became president of his 

respective country. The administration of each in turn is credited, 
with great progress and advancement, facts that will forever keep 
alive the names of Salles and Roca. 

These distinguished statesmen never met until August, 1899. At 
that time Gen. Roca, then President of Argentina, paid an official 
visit to the Brazilian President, Dr. Salles, at Rio de Janeiro. The 
occasion was memorable, and one upon which numerous interesting 
books have been written relative to the many honors accorded the 
Argentine President and the members of his official staff who accom- 
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panied him. This visit perhaps marks the real beginning of the 
entente cordiale that to-day is being fostered and strengthened 
between Brazil and Argentina. 

In October, 1900, Brazil officially returned the visit of the Argentine 
President. Dr. Campos Salles, then the Brazilian Chief Executive, 
and his sta: were received in Buenos Aires with open arms. Hospi- 
talities and celebrations of many descriptions lasted more than a 
week; nothing that added homage and respect to the visitors from 
Brazil was left undone. 

When the two Presidents separated there was genuine amity and 
good will prevailing alike among officials and citizens, which no 
doubt has largely contributed toward the progress ame alvancement 
which these great Re- 
publics enjoy to-day. 

Twelve years later: 
The Argentine capital is 
in galaarray. Dr.Cam- 
pos Salles and Gen. Julio 
Roca, both whitened by 
passing time, are central 
figures upon which rest 
thousands of eyes. The 
vagaries of fate have 
been playing upon them 
and each now holds the 
portfolio of envoy ex- 
traordinary in the other’s 
country. 

Argentine’s present 





Executive, Dye. Pena, is CROWN FOR THE ZOMB OF BARON DO RIO 
ANCO. 


host at a grand ball in 
: eo) Bronze crown, a tribute brought from Argentina by Gen. 
honor o Yr. Campos Roca to place upon the tomb of the famous Brazilian’ states. 


Salles. The digni taries man, whose recent death caused universal sorrow. 

of the nation are present, together with hundreds of citizens from 
private life. The magnificent costumes of the ladies, the diplomatic 
and military uniforms, all lend a touch of brilliancy that is not even 
eclipsed by the wonderful electric display outside the palace. Dr. 
Campos Salles is greeted just as warmly as, when Chief Executive of 
the great nation at the north, he paid the memorable visit to Argen- 
tina in 1900. 

It was a happy and laudable thought that prompted the present 
Brazilian Executive to send as minister to Argentina a man so high 
in the councils of the nation; a statesman of the truest type, who, as 
former president, had endeared himself to his people and won a place 
in the Brazilian hall of fame. No less interesting and far-reaching 
was the return compliment paid by Argentina, in sending to Brazil 
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also a former president and a gentleman equally beloved in his 
homeland, Gen. Roca. 

The traveler entermg the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, considered by 
many to be the most beautiful of the world, is greatly impressed by 
the towering mountain peaks, the picturesqueness of the surround- 
ings, and the magnificent buildings interspersed among the stately 
palms. One building among the thousands stands out in bold relief, 
and about which the newcomer is almost certain to inquire. 

It stands as an emblem of peace and good will. Its massive white 
walls and attractive architecture are more accentuated by reason of 
tropical surroundings. This edifice is the Monroe Palace, so named 
in honor of the United States and of the doctrine the name repre- 
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Courtesy of La Razon. 


PRESIDENTIAL PALACE AT BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Scene showing a portion of the floral decorations at the palace, where a grand ball was given in 
honor of the Brazilian Envoy, Dr. Campos Salles. 


sents. Within the building were held the ceremonies of welcoming 
Gen. Roca, Argentine’s envoy, who arrived at the Brazilian capital a 
few months ago. 

In this instance the link in the chain of international friendship 
and good will extends far to the north. Argentina, Brazil, and the 
United States clasp hands, so to speak, within the marble halls of the 
‘Palacio Monroe,” and in so doing the ties of friendship are again 
strengthened and renewed. 

Not many years have passed since Argentina and Chile cemented 
their ties of friendship by turning munitions of war into a statue of 
peace. High up in the mountains on the border line of the two 
countries the statue, ‘‘Christ of the Andes,” bears silent and beautiful 
testimony to the spirit of brotherly love. Travelers to-day in crossing 
from Buenos Aires to Santiago rarely see this typical reminder, 
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beautiful as it is in sentiment as well as in form, for the reason that 
modern progress has made the route easier by way of the Andean 
tunnel. Unfortunately the statue can not be seen from the passing 
train, but Argentines and Chileans know that it is ever standing as a 
guarding angel of peace and tranquillity. 

Again these two nations have caused unusual records to be 
inscribed upon the pages of international history. They have set an 
example that pleads strongly and enduringly for peace and fraternal 
progress. Each country has presented to the other a palace—an 
edifice becoming the dignity of nations—which is to be used by each 
Republic as its legation. 

Chile made her gift to Argentina some time ago. The latter country 
now returns the compliment. Recent telegraphic news from Buenos 
Aires states that— 


the Government has already turned over formally and officially the edifice at Buenos 
Aires, which is to be the Chilean legation at the Argentine capital. 





Courtesy of La Naci6én. 


ELECTRICAL DISPLAYS AT BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Brilliant illuminations at the reception given by the President of Argentina in honor of the Bra- 

zilian Envoy, Dr. Campos Salles. 

Within these respective palaces the diplomat conducts his country’s 
affairs, constantly surrounded by an influence stronger than word or 
pen, which surely pervades every branch of the official and social 
atmosphere; and whether within the garden, the council halls, or 
even the bedchamber the diplomat is literally confronted by the 
admonition: Peace must prevail. 

On the Pacific side of the South American Continent still another 
event of international moment is drawing the nations into closer 
accord. On August 7, in Santiago, a grand procession in honor of 
Peru marched through the streets of the Chilean capital. . Unofficial in 
character, yet indicating that controversies are to be relegated to the 
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past, and that political and social relations are to be resumed, with 
even stronger ties than ever before. This demonstration was occa- 
sioned by the recent cordial treatment accorded Chilean students in 
the Peruvian capital. 

The Chilean proclamation inviting the people to participate in 
honoring Peru was clothed in beautiful and unmistakable terms; 
reading in part as follows: 

The youth of Peru and Chile have united in fraternal embrace. Casting aside hatred 
and envy, they remember that under one sun and with the same arm their grandfathers 
won the liberty of their countries; and they hold that the same aspirations and ideals 
still bind them to labor together for their countries’ progress. The Federation of Stu- 
dents desires to strengthen this union, and invites you, the generous people, the brain 
and muscle of the Fatherland, to join forces in its campaign for the peace of America. 
The progress of a people does not now rest on the glory of arms, but on the intellectual, 
moral, and material development of the whole mass. 
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ARGENTINE LEGATION AT SANTIAGO, CHILE. 

The magnificent edifice presented by Chile to Argentina to be used as a legation by the latter country. 

The occasion of the crowd in front of the building is the official presentation taking place within, where 
the Argentine Minister, Dr. Lorenzo Anadon, received the gift from the Chilean officials. 

Thus, the ever-growing and strengthening links in the fraterna 
chain of peace, progress, and prosperity might be followed all over 
the continent. We find the spirit exemplified alike in the aged states- 
man and the student at school; from a Salles and Roca of Brazil and 
Argentina may have sprung the seed of peace and accord that to-dey 
animates the bosom of the student band that passes through the 
streets of the Chilean capital loudly proclaiming their respect and 
admiration for their fellow-students of Peru, and bearing aloft the 
banner whose beautiful sentiment should be heralded around the 
world: 


The progress of a people does not now rest on the glory of arms, but on the intellec- 
tual, moral, and material development of the whole mass. 
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IV. 


ACROSS THE PAMPAS OF ARGENTINA, A DAY IN 
MENDOZA, AND OVER THE ANDES. 


ONDAY morning, February 19, at 7.30, the trans-Andean 
contingent of the ‘‘Bluecher’’ party left the Hotel Cecil 
in cabs and cars for the Retiro station. Here a special 
train of eight coaches of the ‘‘Ferrocarril de Buenos Aires 

al Pacifico”’awaited us, and at 8.20 pulled out for the trip across the 
pampas of Argentina to Mendoza, where we were to change to the 
trans-Andean Railway Co., a nar- 
row gauge, to cross over the Cor- 
dilleras to Los Andes, Chile. 

The coaches were the English 
style, divided into compartments, 
the larger containing four and the 
smaller two berths, affording very 
comfortable quarters indeed to 
four passengers for the larger and 
two for the smaller. One feature 
especially agreeable to an Ameri- 
can ‘‘six-footer,” is the 8 feet of 
length of the berths. One can 
stretch one’s ‘‘weary length along”’ 
without hunting for the exact di- 
agonal of his couch or rubbing off 
one’s thinning hair on the head- 
board. The train was provided 
with two dining cars, and the meals 
THE TUNNEL THROUGH THE ANDES. served en route were equal to those 
This tunnel on the Transandine Railway con- obtained in the best hotels of South 


necting Buenos Aires with Valparaiso was c S : 
officially opened at Caracoles Station, on the  - America. Fresh fruits, such as 


Cee ae too trints tan now be made. apples, peaches, ‘and’ tlic. 
ye grapes we had tasted were served, 
while liquid refreshments and cigars were obtainable at the usual 
prices. We were told that in summer the railway company runs 
three regular passenger trains per week from Buenos Aires to Men- 
doza and thence across the Andes to Valparaiso. In the winter only 


two trains per week are run. 


\By Edward Albes, of Pan American Union staff. 
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In a short time we had passed the outskirts of Buenos Aires and 
were speeding almost directly westward into the great plains, or 
pampas, which extend for nearly 700 miles to the base of the Cordil- 
leras. For the first 150 miles clover and a remarkably large variety 
of the ‘‘bull” thistle seemed to fairly cover the broad expanse, 
broken here and there by small estancias with moderate herds of 
cattle in sight. Then we came to the region covered with the magnif- 
icent pampas grass and large areas of alfalfa, and here ranch after 
ranch was passed with herds of cattle numbering into the thousands 
erazing near the railway. The herds seemed sleek and fat, and the 
cattle were all of large size. Many of the tourists who had traveled 





HOTEL AND STATION IN THE ANDES. 


This is one of the several picturesque little stations encountered up in the high Andes where in 

midsummer the surrounding peaks are covered with snow and ice. 
extensively in the western States of the United States, remarked that 
nowhere had they seen so many cattle in such fine marketable con- 
dition. We now saw before us one source of the enormous wealth 
that is so lavishly spent in the gay metropolis of the country. Many 
of the wealthier estanchieros reckon their land holdings in square 
leagues, not infrequently one man owning as much as 10 square 
leagues, or 60,000 acres. 

The country as far as the eye could discern was absolutely level 
and treeless except where clumps of eucalyptus shaded some ranch 
house. A foreman of one of the sections of the road who traveled 
with us for about 100 miles stated that the section of the road we 
were then on extends for 200 miles in a mathematically straight line 
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without the variation of as much as 6 inches. This section of the 
country is about 200 feet above sea level, and water is obtained by 
digging or drilling wells to a depth of 10 or 15 feet, and on almost every 
ranch we saw a number of windmills which are used for pumping 
water for the stock and also for irrigation purposes. In this area of 
the pampas, which is about 450 miles wide, the grass is so strong that 
no weeds can exist, and after the thistles die out in the late summer 
and are leveled by the strong winds the clover and grass rush up and 
cover the vast plain with a perfect carpet of green. We passed occa- 
sional fields of corn and were told that the stalks grew to a height of 
10 feet and bore remarkably. The wheat crop had been a partial 
failure this year because of excessive rains, but agricultural statistics 
show that on an average Argentina is the third largest wheat- 
producing country in the world, being surpassed only by Russia and 
the United States. In the amount exported, however, Argentina leads 
the United States. It has been estimated that there are not less 
than 200,000,000 acres of land in this great southern Republic which 
are well adapted to the culture of wheat and but a small fraction of 
this vast area is, as yet, under cultivation. In the production of flax 
Argentina leads the world, while it ranks second in production of 
corn. Alfalfa grows in luxuriant abundance, affording magnificent 
pasturage for the great herds of cattle and immense droves of sheep. 
Next to Australia, Argentina raises more sheep than any country in 
the world, and in cattle she is second only to the United States. _ Is it 
any wonder that Buenos Aires, the great clearing house for all this 
production, should be the metropolis. of the Southern Hemisphere ? 

As to the climate of this section we were told that the coldest 
weather is usually in July and is occasionally severe enough to pro- 
duce thin ice. In summer the midday sun is very hot, but the nights 
and mornings are cool and pleasant. The whole of the pampas may 
be said to enjoy a salubrious atmosphere and are not subject to 
malaria. The only irregularity in the climate is the “‘pampero,” or 
southwest wind, which, generated by the cold air of the Andes, 
rushes over the vast plains with terrific velocity. But this rapid 
circulation of the air has very beneficial effects, and the weather 
after one of these tempests is said to be always particularly healthy 
and agreeable. Upon our inquiring as to game we were told that 
quail, pheasants, ducks, and other small game abounded, but no 
deer or large game could be found. Ostriches were quite plentiful, 
and we frequently saw them contentedly picking about among cattle 
as do the domestic fowls of our own country. The owners of the 
ranches do not permit anyone to hunt them, and as a consequence 
they become quite tame. People who make a business of gathering 
the feathers for the market pay the land owner a stipulated sum for 
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each bird caught and picked, and this often forms quite an item in 
the revenues of the ranch. After the birds are robbéd of their 
valuable plumage they are immediately liberated and begin growing 
a new crop. In the few marshy places we passed we noted quite a 
number of flamingoes, while hawks, about the size of our American 
“chicken”? hawk, were so plentiful that we frequently counted six 
or eight in sight of the train at one time. 

The whole trip across the pampas proved a delightful surprise. 
We had anticipated an uninteresting, dry, hot, and dusty ride, but 
the unusually good fortune that had heretofore attended our tour 





A TRANS-ANDEAN TUNNEL. 

The railway winds along its dizzy height in curves and sudden turns, through tunnels piercing 

mountain peaks and over bridges spanning chasms of frightful depth, affording views of some of 

the grandest pictures ever left by the titanic forces of nature in her wildest mood—pictures made of 

sky and cliff and cloud, of mountain peak and rivulet—pictures seen only in the galleries of the 

“Cordilleras de los Andes.” 

again came to the rescue. On the very morning of our departure 
from Buenos Aires a heavy rain had swept over the entire pampas, 
laid the dust, and cooled the atmosphere so that by nightfall not a 
wilted collar was to be seen even on the heavy-weights in our party. 
This good fortune attended us even further during the night by 
crippling our engine enough to make us miss our connection with the 
Transandean Railway at Mendoza, which we had expected to make 
by 6 o’clock the next morning, and we were thus enabled to stay 


over the whole of the next day in this most interesting city of the 
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Argentine interior. “The agents of the tourist department also showed 
their usual good judgment in retaining our special train for our accom- 
modation, and instead of crowding our party into a small, unprepared 
hotel, we were enabled to enjoy the excellent meals and comfortable 
berths of our special until the morning of the 21st. 

As we entered the Province of Mendoza and were approaching the 
Cordillera the character of the soil and the vegetation changed gradu- 
ally. The ground became more undulating and hilly, while trees 
and rocks began to make their appearance. As we drew still nearer 
to the city of Mendoza the soil seemed to change to a whitish, sandy 
loam and soon we were passing vineyards. We had entered the 
great grape section of Argentina and for several miles before we 
reached our destination both sides of the railway seemed but a suc- 
cession of far-reaching vineyards interspersed with occasional orchards 
of magnificent fruit trees. 

A little before noon, about five hours too late for the trans-Andean 
connection, we pulled up at the station at Mendoza, the fine little 
capital of the province of the same name. ‘This interesting little 
city, which claims about 40,000 inhabitants, is 654 miles from 
Buenos Aires and is situated at an altitude of 2,640 feet in a hollow 
just at the foot of the Andes. It consists of two parts, the old and 
new town, the former being the eastern part, rebuilt on the site of 
the old town destroyed by the terrible earthquake of 1861, while the 
new town is to the west and nearer the Andes. The streets, particu- 
larly in the new town, are wide, four of the avenues being 75 feet 
broad while the main street, the Avenida de San Martin, is about 
100 feet wide and nearly 4 miles long. All the streets are lined on 
both sides with trees, and as nearly all the houses are only one story 
in height the city, viewed from the distant hills, looks like a beauti- 
ful grove with only the church spires showing above the green foliage. 
On each side of the streets are gutters of running water which comes 
from the Zanjon, a stream fed by the melting snows of the Andes. 
A rather primitive, though effective, method of sprinkling the streets 
obtains. A number of men and boys, armed with large, long-handled 
dippers, dip the clear water from the gutters and dash it all over the 
dusty highways. The dust is effectually laid, but a coating of mud 
results which is deep enough to cover the shoe soles of the crossing 
pedestrian. 

In the new town are several plazas or squares, the principal one 
being the Plaza San Martin which covers an area of 10 acres. In 
the center of this pretty little park is the equestrian statue of San 
Martin, the great liberator of Argentina, erected on a base which 
consists of a single enormous bowlder which was brought down from 
the Cordillera at great expense and labor. About the plaza are found 
most of thefine public buildings, among them being the municipal thea- 





THE LAGO DEL INCA. 


‘A sapphire lake held like a jewel in the massive prongs of the surrounding mountains, its smooth 
surface reflecting the blue skies and serving as a mirror for the scarred peaks lowering over it.’ 
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ter, the Grande Hotel, the Government Palace, the courthouse, and 
several club houses. The city has a fine Catholic cathedral and eight 
other Catholic churches and one Protestant church, two large public 
schools—the Sarmiento and the Avellaneda—and many minor schools, 
and the Great Western and the trans-Andean railway stations. 

The tourists divided into little parties and explored the town in 
such manner as suited them best. Some drove through the most 
interesting sections of the new town and then viewed the ruins that 
were still standing in the old portion. One particularly picturesque 
ruin was that of a large church a portion of whose massive walls still 
stood at a defiant height. Over the arched doorway had been inserted 
a metal plate bearing the inscription in Spanish: ‘‘Ruins of the 
Temple of San Augustin. Destroyed by earthquake 20th of March, 
1861.” Another interesting ruin was that of a church which was 
said to have been 250 years old when destroyed by the same earth- 
quake. A splendid pine tree, which we were told had been planted 
when the church was first erected, still flourished in a corner of the 
inclosure close to the vine-covered walls. It is generally believed 
that of the 20,000 people who dwelt in Mendoza in 1861 not over 
half escaped with their lives when this terrible convulsion of nature 
razed the city. Among the buildings demolished were seven churches 
and three convents. 

From this section of the town a party of us drove to the Bodega 
Arizu, one of the large wineries in the outskirts of the city. Here we 
were invited in and most hospitably and courteously entertained by 
one of the managers, who conducted us through the immense estab- 
lishment. To say that we were astounded is putting it very mildly. 
We were shown the great wine presses and enormous vats in which 
the wine is made, but the large subterranean galleries that were filled 
with the great casks in which the wine is kept after being made 
astonished us most. Row after row of these casks were shown us, 
each cask containing 250 barrels of wine, and we could readily believe 
the statement of our guide that their annual product amounted to 
8,000,000 liters, or, roughly estimated, 40,000 barrels. The plant was 
being enlarged and we were shown some of the new cement wine cis- 
terns, one of which was not quite finished and in which our party of 
nine people walked about as though in a vaulted auditorium. When 
we expressed our surprise at the size of the plant, our guide informed 
us that there were two establishments in Mendoza which have even a 
greater annual output than the one shown us, and that there are 
several hundred smaller wineries in the Province. We learned sub- 
sequently that there is one firm which controls three plants—La Colina 
de Oro, La Florida, in Rivadavia, and one known as Russel. The 
brand of wine made by this firm is known as “Toro” and the annual 
product amounts to 42,000,000 liters (about 9,180,000 gallons). The 
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whole of this enormous output, including that of the Bodega Arizu, is 
consumed in Argentina, none of the product being exported by these 
firms. When we emerged from our inspection of the Arizu plant, one 
of our jovial party remarked: “I didn’t know there was that much 
wine in the world,’ and when the statistics of the other institutions 
were added to those given us here, the writer was tempted to use the 
same expression. 

Late in the afternoon a stroll through one of the cleanest market 
houses we had encountered enabled us to buy some of the finest grapes 
and the largest, most luscious peaches, we had seen in South America. 





STONE REFUGE HOUSE IN THE ANDES. 


Houses of this character have been built at short intervals along the dangerous parts of the high- 
ways over the Uspallata and other frequented passes of the Chile-Argentine Andeal Range, the 
first one having been erected in 1791 by Governor Ambrosio O’Higgins. Violent storms sometimes 
overtake travelers crossing the mountains, and refuge is afforded in these houses until the fury of 
the tempest abates. 

The next morning, February 21, at 6.20, we changed from our tem- 
porary hotel—the special which had brought us from Buenos Aires— 
to the Transandean (narrow-guage) Railway and began the ascent 
of the Cordilleras de Los Andes, a distant view of whose cloud- 
enshrouded peaks could be had from Mendoza. 

It may not be amiss to remind the reader that this longest and 
highest mountain range in the world extends from Tierra del Fuego, 
the southernmost extremity of the South American continent, to the 
Isthmus of Panama in one massive chain, forming what is called the 


backbone of the continent. There are two ranges of the Andes 
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which run parallel, the shorter, which follows the coast line of the 
Pacific from Chile to Ecuador and is irregular in direction and broken 
in sequence, known as the Cordilleras de la Costa, and the long, 
unbroken main range which we were now approaching, known as the 
Cordilleras de los Andes. It is the ‘‘cumbre”’ or crest of this range 
which forms the watershed between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
and which fixes the boundry line between Argentina and Chile. 
Within a half hour after leaving Mendoza the rugged Andean 
scenery became interesting. The railway skirts upward along the 
side of the narrow, tortuous valley down which the Mendoza River 





This station is at an altitude of 5,600 feet above sea level, and situated about midway between 
Mendoza, the westernmost city of importance in the Republic, and Las Cuevas. 


finds its way, now turbulently rushing over bowlders and dashing 
down a sudden fall, then flowing placidly through a level space for a 
short distance only to break into a new race to form a hundred foam- 
ing cascades over its steep and rocky bed. At times the train wound 
its way along the side of a huge cliff whose top was indiscernible from 
the car windows, while hundreds of feet below, on the other side, 
could be seen the river fringed with banks of green while beyond it 
again rose grand and rugged peaks whose sides were scarred by great 
gorges and deep fissures. It was midsummer and yet flecks of snow 
were seen covering the mountain tops while the air was cool and crisp 
enough to make heavy clothing comfortable. 
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By 9.45 we had ascended as far as Uspalata, where one of the larger 
tributaries, the Rio Uspalata, dashed into the swift torrent of the 
Mendoza. Here we were about 5,700 feet above the sea level and 
vegetation began to grow less. Soon only occasional mountain 








A MOUNTAIN SCENE ON THE TRANSANDINE RAILWAY. 


The scenery along the line of the mountainous sections of this railroad is as fine as can be found anywhere 
in the world. The higher peaks of the snow-covered cordillera are constantly in view and an ever- 
changing panorama of mountain, valley, and gorge is presented to the traveler. 

shrubs were seen growing in a dull, half-hearted sort of way, and but 

little green relieved the varied mineral colors of the rocks and grayish 

cliffs. Great rounded bowlders, worn smooth by the turbulent 


waters of many centuries, lay like huge balls near the roadside, as 
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though they had been the forgotten playthings of titanic forces left 
there ages ago. The ever-changing panorama appealed to us more 
because of its massive grandeur than for its beauty. Swirling clouds 
could be seen hiding the towering peaks and then, torn into shreds 
by the winds and whisked off in every direction, would leave the 
barren rocks unveiled. 

At 11.45 we came to Zanjon Amarillo, where the engine was changed 
to the rack and pinion, or cogwheel, variety, the grade becoming too 
steep for the usual traction style. The ascent became slower from 
this point, not exceeding a speed of 5 kilometers an hour. We could 
have jumped from the train and by walking fast kept up, but the 
altitude, which was about 9,000 feet at this point, forbade much 
violent exercise, to say nothing of the rocks and bowlders strewn 
along close to the rails which would have made walking an arduous 
task. 

At 12.30 we reached Punta de Las Vacas and here on our left, and 
some miles to the south, the towering peak of the voleano Tupungato 
showed its snow-covered head, 22,469 feet high: It was 1.45 when 
we had reached Puente del Inca, however, that the crowning picture 
of the trip came into view. Aconcagua, the greatest peak of the Andes, 
its snowy summit shining between two closer mountains, was plainly 
silhouetted against a blue, unclouded sky. Its altitude seems to still 
be in dispute, the figures varying from 23,200 to 24,760 feet. At 
any rate it may safely be called one of the ‘‘Giants of the Cordilleras,”’ 
its only rival now seeming to be Illampu in Bolivia. 

At Punta del Inca we were given a few minutes to walk to the 
great natural bridge which gives the place its name. This is one of- 
the wonderful formations of nature, being an arch of stratified shingle 
cemented together by the deposits of the hot springs, which burst 
forth from the earth a little to the north and which are the source of 
the Cuevas River, which has eaten its way through this barrier and 
falls in a cascade below. This bridge is 60 feet high, 120 wide, and 
from 20 to 30 feet in thickness. There are numerous grottoes and 
caverns in the neighborhood whence issue springs of hot water con- 
taining sulphur, iron, and other minerals, which were doubtless 
known to the Incas for centuries and regarded as great curative 
agents. The first Spaniards to reach the region discovered enormous 
“tambos,”’ or hotels, which had been erected by the Indians to accom- 
modate the crowds of their people who flocked there. One of these 
tambos is said to have been erected for an Inca monarch and his court 
during the year 1046, when William the Conquerer invaded England. 
This bridge and locality formed a station on the great highway of the 
Incas which led from Cuzco north and south to the limits of the 
Empire, and it is supposed that it was this road which was used by 
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the taxgatherers of the monarchs to collect tribute from the many 
tribes they held in subjection. 

At 2.55 p. m. we entered the tunnel, one of whose entrances is in 
Argentina and the other in Chile, and which is a little over 10,000 
feet above the level of the sea. For five minutes we were in stygian 
darkness and then suddenly emerged into the bright light of Chile. 
This passage, high over and through the greatest mountain range of 
the world, from the bright sunlight of one great country through the 
inky darkness of a subterranean gallery which pierces a mountain 
peak into the glory of midday in another, has an element of the 
dramatic which the writer, for one, had never experienced before, and 





PLAZA SAN MARTIN, MENDOZA, ARGENTINA. 


In the center of this artistic little park of 10 acres is a beautiful equestrian statue of San Martin, 
having for its base a single immense boulder which was transported from one of the high Andean 
peaks at great labor and expense. 

the tenseness of the situation was only relieved when one of our party 
happily called out ‘‘ Viva Chile,” and the rest of us joined in the cheer. 

In another half hour we came to another of the beautiful scenes of 

the journey, the Lago del Inca, a sapphire lake held like a jewel in 
the massive prongs of the surrounding mountains, its smooth surface 
reflecting the blue skies and serving as a mirror for the scarred peaks 
lowering over it. It was here that we set back our watches from 
3.30 Argentine time to 2.40 Chilean, our westward course having 
apparently gained for us 50 minutes more in which to drink in this 
Andean magnificence. The scenery on the Chilean side seemed to be 
of even more beauty and interest than that we had left behind, for 
added to nature’s cyclopean work we now beheld that of primitive 





MIGHTY ACONCAGUA. 


Mountain King of South America, rising 23,080 feet above the level of the Pacific, and if measured 
from the sea bed perhaps the highest point in the world, for the ocean off this coast soon reaches 
unfathomable depths. 
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man in overcoming the great barrier between two countries. Here 
we looked upon the ancient trail, later widened to a highway, which 
wound its ascending curves steadily upward until it was lost high 
above us on the near-by mountain tops. From their spiral forms 
these trails have been named by the Chileans ‘“‘ Los Carocoles’’—the 
snails—and when one stopped to think of the countless lives that 
had been sacrificed during the ages when man’s adventurous spirit 
dared the dangers of cold and starvation and the perils of avalanches 
of snow and ice to form these paths a feeling almost of awe came over 
the beholder, and a spirit of thankfulness that the progress of civiliza- 
tion has now given us the comforts and safety of a modern railway 
train in which to gaze upon these scenic wonders. 

At times we saw mountain streams falling in cascades from the 
melting snows of the higher peaks and now and then, winding slowly 
over the trails far beneath us, were seen long lines of cattle being driven 
down toward the lower valleys and thence to the markets of Chile. 
As we neared Los Andes we noted great cacti, some almost covered 
with gorgeous red flowers, growing in profusion near the roadway, 
and soon the Rio Aconcagua plunged its rocky way along with but 
usually far beneath us. At 4.35 we again changed our engine at Rio 
Blanca for the usual narrow gauge, the descent now becoming more 
gradual, and as the shadows became deeper and interest in even these 
wonderfully varying scenes began to flag, we reached Los Andes a 
little after 6 o’clock. Here we dined at the hotel and at 7 took the 
train of the Chilean Trans-Andean Railway for Santiago, where we 
arrived at 11 p.m. and were driven to our hotels, the Grande and the 
Hotel Oddo. 

Thus ended a day the memory of which will linger with us as long 
perhaps as life is spared, for we had viewed some of the grandest 
pictures ever left by the titanic forces of nature in her most terrible 
mood—pictures made of sky and cloud, of mountain peak and rivulet— 
pictures seen only in the galleries of the ‘“‘Cordilleras de los Andes.”’ 
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HE opportunities for profitably developing the immense natu- 
ral resources of the Republic of Honduras are forcibly set 
forth in a series of comprehensive reports which have been 
received from the United States consul at Tegucigalpa, 

Arminius T. Haeberle. These reports, submitted from time to time, 
embody the results of Mr. Haeberle’s tour of inspection and study 
through the various departments, and the BULLETIN has always been 
glad to quote extensively from them. In the issue of this publication 
for June, 1911, there appeared one of the early statements of the 
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MAP OF HONDURAS, SHOWING THE DEPARTMENT OF VALLE, SHOWN IN THE 
SHADED PORTION. 
energetic consul describing the capital city, Tegucigalpa, the Depart- 
ment of La Paz, and the fertile agricultural regions of the Department 
of Comayagua, over whose vast extent he made a trip on mule back. 
Again, in the issue of the Butietrin for May, 1912, there was 
published practically the entire report submitted by Mr. Haeberle, 
incorporating his observations recorded during an extensive trip 
through the Department of Olancho, and presenting in a clear and 
attractive manner the opportunities and potentialities of the territory 
visited and the country traversed en route. 

The latest report from Mr. Haeberle is devoted to an interesting 
outline of the resources and industries of the Department of Valle, in 
the southern part of the Republic, and a succinct description of the 
port of Amapala. 
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THE PORT OF AMAPALA. 


Amapala is the only port of Honduras on the south coast. It has 
a population of 2,363. Of its 388 houses, the barracks, the custom- 
house, and several foreign establishments are the most important. 
Although the climate is hot, it is a comparatively healthy place and 
its situation very favorable for sanitary regulations. 

The town lies on the north side of the island, and the steamers 
entering port can not discern it until a small promontory has been 
rounded. This point west of the town was formerly a beautiful park, 
which was removed by President Leiba to another site nearer town. 





EN ROUTE FROM SAN LORENZO TO AMAPALA. 


Gliding through dreamland, going from San Lorenzo on the mainland to the Port of Amapala on Tiger 
Island, Honduras. 

The pleasant location of the new park near the water, combined with 
the stately palms, mango and almond trees makes a most attractive 
resting place for the residents and visitors of Amapala. Although the 
entrance of Bay Fonseca is wide, steamers find secure shelter in the 
bay of Amapala. So well protected is the port that the principal 
street of Amapala is only a few feet removed from the water and 
unprotected by sea walls or breakwaters. 

Fonseca Bay opens up into the ocean on the south between Amapala 
Point in Salvador and Monypenny Point, the northern extremity of 
a projection in Nicaragua where Volcano Ceseguina, 2,830 feet high, 
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is located. On the north many inlets cut into the mainland, especi- 
ally in the eastern part between Sacate Grande Island and San 
Lorenzo. Here the inlets, called ‘‘esteros,”’ lead through dense man- 
grove forests, forming in many places narrow, and on moonlight 
nights, fantastic passageways. 

There are 10 islands in the Bay of Fonseca, of which Tigre and 
Sacate Grande are the best known, the first rising to a height of 2,625 
feet and the second 1,969 feet. For all practical purposes Tigre 
Island may be said to lie in the center of the bay, half way be- 
tween Chicurene Point in Salvador and Raton Island in Nicaragua. 





AMAPALA, HONDURAS. 


The most important shipping point on the south coast of Honduras. 


Drawing a straight-line north and south through Tigre Island, two 
of the islands lie east of the line—Sacate Grande and Gueguensi, while 
seven lie west of it—Punta Sacate, Garova, Verdi, Disposicion, Perez, 
Conchaguite, and Manguena. 

All merchandise destined for the interior of Honduras is landed at 
Amapala, so that this port has always been of great importance. But 
it is probable that Sacate Grande, separated from the mainland by a 
very narrow channel, may play an important part in the future com- 
mercial development of Honduras. 

Loading and unloading of freight furnishes, of course, the main 
employment to the inhabitants of Amapala. It is said that years ago 
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pearl fishing was engaged in, but at the present this has been entirely 
abandoned. There are a few fishermen who merely supply the local 
demand. The principal fish used are called pargo, mero, gardumias, 
robalo, and curbina. 

The only native industry of some interest is the manufacture of 
combs and scarf pins from tortoise shells. Some of the turtles caught 
for this purpose measure over 3 feet in length, their shells consisting 
of 13 overlapping plates, the largest of which are used to make the 
ordinary combs. The turtles are usually speared in March and April 
on the high sea in Salvadorean waters from Triunfo northward. Side 
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WHARF AND CUSTOMHOUSE AT AMAPALA. 


Situated on the Pacific coast of Honduras. 


combs sell for 6 to 10 pesos ($2.40 to $4) according to the thickness and 
design of the shell and whether or not they are incrusted with gold. 

Amapala has a small ice plant, a soap factory, and a soda-water 
establishment. About 2,200 boxes of soap, of 120 pieces each, are 
manufactured annually, selling for 10 pesos per box ($4). 

Soda pop is becoming more and more popular on account of its 
cheapness and because the machinery used to make it can be easily 
transported across the mountains. Much of this machinery is 
imported from Germany, although in Amapala the owner of the 
factory stated that he had American machinery and could fill 150 
bottles in 20 minutes. There seems to be no reason why the business 
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in this class of machinery can not be considerably increased with 
United States manufacturers. 

According to official statistics received in Amapala, 89 vessels 
entered the port during the calendar year 1911, with 173,020 tons of 
cargo. The total value of goods imported through this port amounted 
to $1,251,560, and the exports to $1,037,768. The exports consist 
chiefly of mineral products, hides, rubber, and coffee. Over $783,000 
worth was exported to the United States, chiefly mineral products, 
while Germany received principally hides, rubber, and coffee. The 
chief articles of exchange passing through Amapala between Honduras 
and the neighboring Republics, Salvador and Nicaragua, are cheese 
and sugar. ; 

THE DEPARTMENT OF VALLE. 


According to the most recent map, that of C. Fiallos, Valle is the ~ 
smallest of the Departments of Honduras. Bounded on the north by 
La Paz, it extends south as a narrow strip between Salvador on the 
west and the Department of Tegucigalpa on the east, while in the 
southern part, where it is about 37 miles wide, it extends eastward 
along the Bay of Fonseca, cutting into the Department of Choluteca. 
At the time of the latest census it had a population of 30,479. The 
Department of Valle is watered by the Nacaome, Guacirope, and 
Goascoran Rivers. The Guacirope is a tributary of the Nacaome in 
the southeastern part, while the Goascoran, rising in the Department 
of Laz Paz, flows south and forms the boundary line between Valle 
and the Republic of Salvador. 

Nacaome, the capital, lies 10 miles northwest of San Lorenzo. 
Going thither from Amapala, one usually takes the route via San 
Lorenzo, although a somewhat shorter route leads to Nacaome by 
way of La Brea. la Brea is one of the large inlets of the Bay of 
Fonseca, but as the launch can land only during high tide, the 
usual route to Nacaome is through San Lorenzo. La Brea, San 
Lorenzo, and El Aceituno are three points in the Department of 
Valle where merchandise is permitted to enter after passing through 
the port of Amapala, and in consequence of this privilege are called 
“‘nuertos habilitados.”” Although San Lorenzo is the main point of 
transshipment for all goods intended for the interior, several other 
ports have been created, besides those mentioned above, on the Bay 
of Fonseca for the convenience of the residents of the Departments 
of Valle and Choluteca. 

Many years ago the greater part of the merchandise was trans- 
shipped from Amapala to La Brea, and the main road to the interior 
then led through Valle and Nacaome, but in consequence of the 
change to San Lorenzo, Nacaome lost much of its former importance. 
The other principal towns of Valle are San Lorenzo, Goascoran, 
Longue, Aramecina, Alianza, Caridad, Coray, La Brea, and Aceituno. 
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Nacaome, a place of several thousand inhabitants, is situated on 
the plains that extend northward from the bay, but in view of several 
mountain ranges. During the rainy season there is pasture for 
cattle, but in the dry season the plains are rather hot and barren. 

The lowlands of Valle are covered with a variety of small trees 
that have little value except for local use. ‘‘Tambor’’ was the name 
given to a tree which grows abundantly and ‘‘cortez’’ to another 
that attracted my attention because of its purple blossoms. How- 
ever, among the small trees of the plains the ceiba and guanacaste 





SORTING GOLD ORE IN HONDURAS. 


In many parts of Valle gold and silver bearing ore is found in substantial quantities. 


are conspicuous because of their size, the latter, especially, being one 
of the beautiful trees of Honduras. The ceiba yields large pods 
containing a cotton-like material which is used for stuffing pillows 
From both of these trees the natives make canoes. Of the hard 
woods, quebracho is the most abundant. Formerly much mahogany 
and cedar were shipped from Valle to New York and Germany, but 
to-day very little remains that is accessible. Considerable fustic is 
still found, some lignum-vite, and very rarely rosewood. Along 
the inlets of Fonseca Bay the mangrove is found in large quantities. 
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From an agricultural point of view, Valle does not present the 
attractive features of Olancho, Choluteca, and parts of Comayagua, 
but it has lands that can be used for grazing, and it is said that for- 
merly Valle had many haciendas of considerable importance. At 
present there are only 18 haciendas with a total of 25,441 head of 
cattle and stock. The maguey grows wild, but there is some under 
cultivation near the town of Longue. Gen. Ortiz stated that he 
also had 60,000 plants. 

While Valle is comparatively free from mountains, it is rich in 
mineral ore in many places. The only important mine at the present 
time is E] Transito, about 10 miles southwest of Nacaome, near the 
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THROUGH THE FOREST LANDS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF VALLE, HONDURAS. 


port of La Brea. It is now under the management of Gen. A. Ortiz, 
who has introduced considerable machinery and employs over 100 
men. The mine is provided with a 10-stamp mercury and cyanide 
plant. The manager states that the bullion bar contains 55 per cent 
gold and 45 per cent silver, and according to official reports 4,320 tons 
of ore were worked at El Transito last year, producing 1,200 ounces 
of gold and 12,000 ounces of silver. Other mines are Potosi and Santa 
Lucia, near Aramecina. Santa Lucia belongs to a Salvadorean com- 
pany. It has a 10-stamp cyanide plant and is said to produce 30 
to 40 ounces of silver per ton and also a small amount of gold. 
Abandoned mines are San Feliz (gold and silver), El Cuyal (silver 
and some gold), La Vaca (gold), and the once famous gold mine of 
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Porvenir. The Porvenir mine was worked by an English company up 
to about 1904, and was considered one of the largest in Honduras, 
producing (according to Col. H. Spears, a miner of long residence in 
this country) for several months as much as $200,000 per month. It 
is also said that during one month the output amounted to far more 
than this, running perhaps as high as $400,000. It now belongs to 
several merchants in Salvador. 

Dr. J. E. Foster, of Nacaome, who has lived for very many years in 
the southern part of Honduras and was himself engaged in mining, 
states that the mineral belt for this part of Central America—that is, 
about the Bay of Fonseca—begins in the western part of Nicaragua 
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SALT PREPARED IN THE DEPARTMENT OF VALLE, HONDURAS. 


It is stated that this department produces from 750,000 to 1,000,000 pounds of salt annually and 
sells*the product 60 to 80 cents per 100 pounds. 
and reaches nearly to San Miguel in Salvador. In Nicaragua the 
veins are small and become larger in the eastern part of Choluteca, 
beginning at San Marcos de Colon. The next mining center is at 
Potosi, where there are many mines producing gold, silver, copper, and 
lead. At Corpus, about 5 leagues west of Potosi, in the Department 
of Choluteca, is the old Spanish mine Claverico, which is said by 
Dr. Foster to have been the richest gold mine ever opened by the 
Spaniards in Central America, producing virgin gold. This gold 
appeared in very large and coarse pieces, which the King of Spain 
called ‘‘my royal tamarinds.’”’ Then comes the mineral district of 
San Martin, Choluteca, where a variety of mineral combinations 
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occurs. Passing over into Valle, we find an outcrop in the vicinity of 
Longue, running northwest and north and including the mines at 
Aramecina and Santa Lucia, and another in the southern part near 
the coast at El Transito. The richest part of the mineral belt, how- 
ever, 1s In eastern Salvador. 

While in Nacaome I first heard of the so-called Guires—native 
Indians, who in their way are expert miners without resorting to sci- 
entific methods. They grind the stones they desire to examine and 
wash them in a horn spoon until only the metal remains, and from this 
they determine the kind and value of the ore. While, of course, they 
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MAKING SALT IN VALLE, HONDURAS. 


can not obtain the exact results of the modern assay, it 1s said that 
many of them can tell with an astonishing degree of accuracy the 
value of the ore per ton. 

The native industries of Valle are the manufacture of salt, cheese, 
rope, and hammocks. 

Choluteca and Valle furnish most of the salt used in the interior of 
the country. There are two methods of making salt; sometimes the 
sea water is used and sometimes the ground along the beach. In the 
first case the water is gathered in vats built in the ground, where it 
remains 20 days. It is then placed in earthen vessels and boiled until 
the process of evaporation has been completed. In some cases iron 
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pans, 6 feet long and wide and 13 inches deep, are used instead of the 
native vessels called ‘‘hoyas.’’ After the earthen vessels have been 
used a number of times a part of the salt has accumulated in the form 
of a hard lump and adheres to the bottom of the hoya. This hard 
salt can be gotten out only by breaking the vessel. It is called 
‘‘curuma”’ and is fed to cattle. Where iron pans are used the furnace, 
made of adobe, is sometimes provided with two chimneys, and, when 
large enough to heat two or three pans, it has several divisions to 
prevent all of the heat from being drawn into the back part of the 
furnace. The water is boiled 11 hours, the salt taken out, and the 
process renewed. One iron pan produces 700 pounds. 
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SALT MAKING, ONE OF THE CHIEF INDUSTRIES OF VALLE. 


Two methods are employed. Sometimes the sea water is used and sometimes the ground along the 
beach. In the first case the water is gathered in vats built in the ground, where it remains 20 
days. It is then placed in earthen vessels and boiled until the process of evaporation has been 
completed. The water is boiled about 11 hours, the salt taken out, and the process repeated. One 
iron pan produces about 700 pounds. 

When the ground itself is used, a part of the beach is plowed up 
with an implement having a number of prongs and allowed to dry 
in the sun. It is then carted away after pathways have been made 
by a triangular harrow or scraper wide enough to allow carts to 
enter the plowed-up soil. It is placed in troughs made from the 
trunks of trees, 21 to 24 feet long, mixed with salt water, and filtered 
through straw into a small trough that carries the water to a second 


large one several feet lower than the first. Here it is weighed to 
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determine the amount of salt and then evaporated as in the first 
method. 

The governor of Valle stated that the Department manufactures 
750,000 to 1,000,000 pounds annually and that the salt sells for 60 
to 80 cents gold per 100 pounds. (The values which follow are all 
stated in American currency.) During the rainy season, when salt 
is not manufactured, it sometimes goes as high as $1 to $1.20. This 
salt is sold to the merchants of Amapala, who often buy it up in 
large quantities, or in Tegucigalpa itself. Some of it is also exported 
to Guatemala. 

The second important industry in Valle is the manufacture of 
cheese, which is the principal article of export to Salvador. It is 
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NATIVE SALT WORKS IN VALLE. 

When the ground along the beach is used, it is plowed up and allowed to dry in the sun. It is then 
carted away and placed in troughs made from the trunks of trees, 21 to 24 feet long, mixed with salt 
water, and filtered through straw into a small trough that carries the water to a second large one 
several feet lower than the first. Here it is weighed to determine the amount of salt, and then 
evaporated, as in the first method. 

made during the rainy season from June to November. The various 
kinds of cheese are known as queso de jugo, queso de mantequilla, 
and quesillo. The queso de jugo, full-cream cheese, is produced by 
the simple process of curdling milk with rennet. Queso de mante- 
quilla is made from the cream itself in the ordinary way of making 
cheese. Quesillo is made of cream scalded. All cheese is made 
from slightly sour milk and sold by the ounce and pound. Queso 
de mantequilla comes in 4 to 6 pound cheeses. The quesillo is 


usually made up in small patties. Only the half-cream cheese is 
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put on the market. During the rainy season it can be bought 
for $1.60 to $2 the arroba (about 25 pounds). In the dry season it 
often sells for $3.20. The full-cream cheese always costs 20 cents a 
pound. 

During the fiscal year 1910-11 the exports from Valle to Salvador 
amounted to $9,436, of which cheese formed one of the principal 
articles. The total amount manufactured last year is estimated at 
2,700 arrobas (67,500 pounds), valued at $8,640. 

It is believed that the tanning of hides is an industry that could 
be developed in Valle because of the large supply of mangrove bark. 
At present the green hides are bought up by local merchants and 
sold in Europe and tanned hides reimported. Ordinary beef hides 
cost $3.20 to $4, and it is said that goatskins are plentiful. If the 
new shoe factory in Tegucigalpa, whose recent installation of com- 
plete machinery seems to indicate the development of the largest 
enterprise so far undertaken in this city, is successful, the demand 
for leather will be much greater in the near future. The hides could 
be gathered in large quantities from the various Departments of the 
Republic. 

Little can be said relative to trade opportunities in connection 
with the Department of Valle. With proper canvassing, iron pans 
for the manufacture of salt could be sold in larger quantities. At 
present only a few are used, and these have been imported from 
England. 

The development of Valle has been somewhat retarded, but it is 
not impossible that this Department may some day become one of 
the foremost in consequence of the advantages that its adjoining 
island, Sacate Grande, offers for the establishment of the main port, 
which is at present on Tigre Island. It is conveniently located for 
the exportation of native products, and several fertile strips of land 
along the Bay of Fonseca could be used to great advantage in culti- 
vating rubber and other tropical plants. 
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HE present organization of education in Guatemala embraces, 
in addition to the regular primary and secondary schools, 
practically all departments of higher and special instruction. 
There are faculties of law and medicine, normal, commer- 

cial, and industrial schools, and military, artistic, and musical acad- 
emies. The elementary school comprises six years above the kinder- 
garten; the secondary, five years. For admission to the faculties of 
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law and medicine the full secondary course is required. The special 
schools are modifications of secondary and, in some cases, even of 
primary education. In this article it will not be possible to describe 
all in detail; the most salient features only can be given. 

In recent years the Government has been particularly active in 
fostering industrial education. Not only have night schools been 
founded for artisans, but special institutions of manual training have 
been opened in the capital and in some provincial towns. The escuela 
practica is an institution from which the country expects much in the 
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rising generation. The curriculum in its scholastic branches corre- 
sponds to the higher grades of the elementary school, but to these are 
added instruction and practice in the most common arts and crafts. 
These schools are, as a rule, boarding schools in which part of the 
pupils are scholars appointed and maintained by the State and part 
are paying pupils, who also lodge and board in the institution. There 
are six such schools for boys and three for girls in the Republic, besides 
two distinct trade schools. The full course covers four years. The 
forenoon is given to common-school branches, in which is included 
bookkeeping, and the afternoon is devoted to manual work—cooking, 
sewing, millinery, etc., for the girls; and carpentry, ironwork, tailor- 





A PROCESSION OF MINERVA IN GUATEMALA. 


All the citizens of the Republic take part in the parade. Private seminaries, as well as the national 
schools, are represented. 
ing, and shoemaking for the boys. There is a separate school for 
each sex, as coeducation, even in the primary school, has gained little 
foothold in Guatemala. 

The two escuelas practicas of Guatemala City, the one for girls in 
the west central part of the city and that for boys in the extreme 
southern section, are both magnificent edifices. The girls’ school has 
been occupied only a few years, and the other is just being completed. 
Such schools have an important mission in the country and_ the 
instruction can not be too practical. Owing to the long tradition of 
nonpractical instruction, constant supervision is necessary to hold 
them to their peculiar purpose. 

In the way of commercial education, courses in bookkeeping and 
stenography are given in the fourth and fifth years of the secondary 
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schools of both sexes. These courses would be more comprehensive, 
practical, and efficient were not the school program so crowded. As 
in many other Spanish-American countries the secondary course of 
study is uniform for all students, and the desire to give all useful 
instruction adapted to this grade of school has led to burdening the 
curriculum with so many subjects that thoroughness is necessarily 
sacrificed to breadth of view. The system of bifurcation or trifur- 
cation of the curriculum in the late years to suit the varied trades or 
prospective vocation of the pupil—a system so generally in vogue in 
the United States—has made progress but slowly in Latin America. 
Guatemala is at present studying the project, and it is likely that in 
the near future the secondary school curriculum will terminate in 
three courses instead of the one, as at present. One course will be 
designed for those expecting to study jurisprudence, another for 
those preparing for medicine and other scientific vocations, and the 
third for those entering industrial and mercantile pursuits. When 
this division is made it will be possible to increase the time given to 
commercial studies and make them much more efficient. 

In addition to the commercial instruction given in the regular high 
schools there is maintained in the capital a night business school. 
It has a complete and distinct organization, a fair equipment, and 
earnest teachers; the students are young men already engaged in 
business, and the mere fact of their regular attendance at night 
sessions is ample proof of their eagerness to learn and of the useful- 
ness of the institution. There are three hours of classes each week 
evening, except Saturday, and the entire course can be completed in 
four years. 

Normal instruction is given in two schools in the capital, one for 
either sex, and in two schools at Chiquimula, which serve the eastern 
part of the State. There is also a normal section in the high school 
for boys at Quezaltenango, the principal town of the west. The 
course of study in all is practically the same, allowing for the differ- 
ence of sex in the manual subjects. All likewise have practice schools 
in the same building, and from these elementary schools comes almost 
exclusively the clentéle of the normal. The attendance in these 
primary departments is larger than the needs of the practice school 
require and to a certain extent overshadow the higher department. 
As the institutions maintains boarding and lodging facilities, the 
larger number of younger pupils complicates the administration. On 
the other hand it must be admitted that these practice schools are the 
very best primary schools in the Republic. Almost all pupils in the 
normal schools are scholars appoited and maintained by the Gov- 
ernment and are under contract to teach in the public schools a 
certain number of years. The course of study covers four years and 
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embraces a larger part of the high-school curriculum with the addi- 
tion of pedagogy throughout the entire course and practice teaching 
one hour daily during the last two years. All the normal schools are 
sections of regular high schools except the one for boys in Guatemala 
City. It formerly occupied the same position, but in 1898 was with- 
drawn from the Instituto Nacional and joined with the Escuela de 
Indigenas, which possessed extensive buildings and grounds just south 
of the city. An important subject of the curriculum in the boys’ 
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TEMPLE OF MINERVA, GUATEMALA CITY, GUATEMALA. 


On October 28, 1899, President Manuel Estrada published a decree setting apart the last Sunday in 
October of each year as a national holiday to celebrate the benefits of public instruction. The exer- 
cises and festivities are participated in by teachers, pupils, and the general public, and are held in 
temples erected and dedicated to this purpose. 


schools is agriculture, both theoretic and practical. For this purpose 
the school at Guatemala City enjoys extensive gardens and farm land. 
The products of farm and garden are used in the school where almost 
all the boys of elementary as well as the normal grades are internos. 

The Instituto Nacional de Sefioritas of the capital enjoys the dis- 
tinction of occupying the historic old convent in which met the 
assembly that framed and promulgated the independence of Guate- 
mala. It is a venerable building, only one story in height, as were all 
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the old buildings of Guatemala, and includes with the garden in the 
rear and the chapel at one corner an entire city block. It is so solidly 
constructed that time seems to have no effect upon it, and although 
not wholly suited to the needs of modern education, it still serves 
well its purpose. 

The School of Law maintains a course of but five years which is 
the minimum length of time for such schools in Spanish America. 
The enrollment for the year 1911-12 was between 50 and 60. The 
required studies embrace not only civil, criminal and commercial law, 
court procedure, and the philosophy of law, but also international 
law and an outline course on Spanish and Spanish-American literature. 
This last-named course is rather exceptional in curricula of law schools, 
but remembering that students enter directly from secondary schools 
and that there is no faculty of letters, it seems most appropriate to 
include it in the course. It is a focus of national and social culture, 
and can readily justify its existence. 

The relatively small enrollment seems to nullify the argument used 
in other countries for increasing the length of course in the law schools 
in order to reduce the number of students. Guatemala has the short 
course. In most Spanish-American countries it is six years, in some 
seven, and in one eight; and yet, in proportion to the population, 
Cuowenale has as few, if not fewer, aspirants for the profession of law 
than her sister States. 

The school maintains also a. course of three years for the training 
of notaries, and the official designation of the institution is Escuela 
de Derecho y Notariado. The course of study for notaries is almost 
identical with that of law in the subjects pursued. Nearly all stu- 
dents of law take the examination for the notariado and combine in 
practice the two professions. At present there are but five students 
preparing to be notaries only. 

The system of moot courts does not obtain in the law school of 
Guatemala. However, in addition to two theoretic courses on court 
procedure, the student must attend a fixed number of times sessions 
of the lower courts of the land, observe the proceedings, study the 
papers, and report such attendance to the secretary of the school. 
His presence at the court is certified to by the judicial officer. 

The method of instruction is almost wholly by lectures, although 
usually the student uses also a text covering the subject. The rules 
of the college require that at least once a month in each class there 
must be presented by one or more students named by the professor a 
paper or papers on subjects relating to the study. Such papers shall 
be read and discussed in class, and afterwards may be printed in 
La Escuela de Derecho, the monthly official publication of the college. 
No administrative union exists between the faculties of law and medi- 
cine; each is independent of the other and is presided over by a dean 
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and academic council who are responsible to and report directly to 
the department of education. The deans and members of the coun- 
cils are appointed to these positions by the President of the Republic. 
Professors are appointed in the same manner, but on the reeommenda- 
tion of the dean and council. Notwithstanding this theoretic class 
union with the chief executive of the state, the faculties are practi- 
cally autonomous. 

The medical school of Guatemala was founded in 1808 and has the 
rare good fortune of having preserved all its official records from 
that time to the present. The school includes the departments of 
pharmacy, dentistry, and midwifery. The duration of study in the 





SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, GUATEMALA CITY, GUATEMALA. 


various departments is as follows: Medicine six years; pharmacy, 
four years; dentistry, three years; and midwifery, two years. For 
admission to all departments, except the last named, the entire course 
of secondary education is required. In the last 12 years there have 
been graduated 160 physicians, 100 pharmacists, 25 dentists, and 30 
midwives. 

The building of the faculty of medicine is near the western limit of 
the city and occupies an entire block. Between the main facade 
and the street is a narrow garden, while behind the building is a large 
botanical garden. The building is but one story high and within are 
two uncovered patios, around one of which is grouped the class: 
rooms and laboratories of the medical school, and about the other, 
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the facilities of the school of pharmacy. The clinic of the dental 
college is in the city hospital, which fronts the school on the north. 
The faculty has a library of about 8,000 volumes, a large museum of 
Guatemalan faura, ard in gereral good laboratories. 

It was in the salon de actor of the medical school that the Sixth 
Pan American Medical Congress assembled in 1908. At that time 
the hall was remodeled and adorned with escutcheons of all the 
American Republics. It has been preserved in the same state as 
arranged for the congress, and provides for the faculty of medicine a 
magnificent assembly hall. 
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HE day before the Eighteenth International Congress of 
Americanists went into session at London in May of this 
year, I happened to be taking dinner in the South Kensing- 
ton Hotel, when, looking across the room, I was pleased to 

observe the presence of a friend of many Americanist congresses, 

Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, known to Americanists the world over for her 

studies in Mexican archeology. After dinner there was a pleasant 

meeting, and we retired to one of the little parlors to talk over 
bygone days and exchange our experiences. ‘‘I have just come from 

Spain,” she said, “where I have been doing some research work in 

the libraries of Madrid and the Escurial, and in the archives of 

Simaneas and Seville, and, by the way, I have a piece of news for 

you.” She then proceeded to tell me of some discoveries she had 

made, in particular of an anonymous manuscript. I listened with 
attention, but without special interest, until one name dropped from 
her lips. Then it seemed as though a new vista spread before me. 

“You have heard,” she inquired, ‘‘of the dialogos of Luis Vives?” 

At the first moment she little dreamed of the chord she had struck. 

The name Cervantes Salazar sprang to my lips and simultaneously 

to hers. ‘Mrs. Nuttall,” I replied, “‘this is grand, it is wonderful— 

this is the event of the Congress. I congratulate you.” The next 
day we met at the British Museum to verify a few data, and in 
course of time the lady announced her discovery to the congress. 

To understand all this it is necessary for the uninitiated reader to 
travel with me over a portion of the ground of Spanish-American 
literature. About the year 1514 there came into the world at Toledo, 
in Spain, Francisco Cervantes de Salazar. Spain was then hastening 
on to the golden age of its literature, the age of Carlos Quinto, and 
the year 1514 witnessed at Alcala de Henares the printing for the first 
time of the Greek text of the New Testament. The Renaissance was 
in full swing, Boscan and Garcilaso de la Vega were soon to introduce 
the Italian style, and the great Hurtado de Mendoza was then about 
12 years of age. Dialogues were growing fashionable, the keynote 
having been struck by Judas Abarbanel (Leén Hebreo), to be followed 
by such writers as Perez Oliva, Juan de Valdes, Luis Vives, and others. 
It was in this classic atmosphere that Cervantes Salazar was born. 
Alexio Venegas and, probably, Luis Vives were his masters. He 
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thus grew to be an eminent Latinist. His talent in this line obtained 
for him the position of Latin secretary to the Archbishop of Seville, 
Cardinal Garcia de Loaysa, a post he occupied until the cardinal’s 
death in 1546. In this same year Cervantes Salazar published his 
first book, dedicating it to the Infanta Maria, daughter of Charles V, 

The work contains a 
number of translations of 
the writings of Luis 
Mexia, Oliva, and Lluis 
Vives, with glosses, com- 
mentaries, and amplifica- 
tions by Cervantes Sala- 
zar. One of these, begun 
by Oliva and finished by 
Salazar, is the well known 
“Dialogue on the Dignity 
of Man.” Salazar dedi- 
cated it to Hernando 
Cortez, whom he greatly 
admired, and who died 
the year after its publica- 
tion. 

The prologue to the 
book containing these 
works was written by 
Alexio Venegas, under 
date of May 22, 1546, but 
there is no date on the 
title page. The Mexican 
bibliographer, Garcia 
Icazbalceta, who tells us 


that he saw the book 


: MRS. ZELIA NUTTALL, NOTED STUDENT OF 
once, says that it was MEXICAN ARCHMOLOGY AND COLONIAL HIS- 


published by Juan de TORY. 
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Rico. The original edi- 
tion is now very rare. I had the pleasure of examining the copy in 
the British Museum together with Mrs. Nuttall, a copy that be- 
longed at one time to the library of D. Joa. Martinez Sala Franca. 
Four years after the publication of his work we find Cervantes 
Salazar professing rhetoric at Alcala, a post he did not fill very long, 
as he soon went to Mexico, where at that time Alonso de Vera Cruz. 
Augustinian, was flourishing as one of its most learned men, When. 
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in 1558, the University of Mexico was established, Salazar was the 
first to occupy its chair of rhetoric, and on January 3, 1553, he deliv- 
ered a discourse at the inauguration of the chair of Latin. While 
teaching he followed a course in theology under Fray Alonso de Vera 
Cruz, and took several degrees from the university. In 1554 he pub- 
lished a book of dialogues that in our own time was reprinted by 
Garcia Icazbalceta. A copy of this reprint is in the Congressional 
Library. The year after the publication of his work Cervantes Sal- 
azar received holy orders, at the age of 41, and he subsequently 
obtained the doctorate in theology. 

Four years later the ayuntamiento of Mexico appointed him official 
chronicler of the City of Mexico, with a salary of 200 pesos. Some 
few years after this he became canon of the Cathedral of Mexico, 
although, from the correspondence of the times, we infer that, justly 
or unjustly, he did not stand very highly in the esteem of the arch- 
bishop, Moya de Contreras y Montdfar. 

Whatever may have been his personal qualities, and there is much 
to be said in his favor, his writings, unlike those of many of his con- 
temporaries, contain nothing but what is useful and edifying. Unfor- 
tunately the most important of his works went astray. This was the 
‘‘Chronicle of New Spain,” that, as official historiographer, he began 
about 1559. It is doubtful whether it was ever completed before the 
author’s death in 1575. 

Cervantes Salazar was held in high esteem by his contemporaries, 
owing to his great ability, and several writers of the period make 
complimentary references to his works that appeared between 1542 
and 1570. 

Although the “Chronicle of New Spain” did not appear in print, 
it was not unknown. The historian, Herrera, states that, in com- 
piling his Decades, he made use of certain memours of Dr. Cervantes. 
He adds that he was a-diligent and learned man and that he per- 
ferred him as an authority to Friars Olmos, Sahagun, and Mendieta. 

Like so many other manuscripts of the period, that of Cervantes 
Salazar must have been taken to Spain. If any copy remained in 
Mexico, it may have been lost in the fire that destroyed the old 
building of the Ayuntamiento. 

In 1737 Barcia records the existence in Spain of three copies of the 
work. One which he personally saw, and from which he quoted, 
was in the library of the Duke de Olivares. Another copy existed 
in the private library of the King of Spain, and, finally, a third was 
owned by Barcia himself. This was unfinished, and it bore the 
signature of Valderrama, Visitor of the Audiencia of Mexico. Barcia 
also remarks that some one had altered the wording of the manu- 
script, changing the passages in which Salazar writes in the first 
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A PAGE FROM THE “CRONICA DE NUEVA ESPANA,” DISCOVERED BY MRS. 
NUTTALL. 


It is believed that this work was commenced about 1559 when Dr. Salazar was appointed official histori- 
ographer of Mexico City, a description of which appears in the manuseript. The chronicle was never 
completed, however, although it was known and mentioned by bibliographers. Three copies are said 
to have existed but were lost sight of and the discovery of this copy marks a signa! achievement to the 
many triumphs of Mrs. Nuttall’s researches. 
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person to the third, and he suspects Valderrama of having perpetrated 
this piece of vandalism. 

Our next mention of Salazar’s Chronicle is among the biographies 
of Beristain y Souza. This author not only quotes from it, but says 
moreover that the manuscript consisted of 444 sheets. After this 
the work of Cervantes Salazar seems forgotten for a time, and no 
further attention is paid to it until Garcia Icazbalceta, who writes 
much of Salazar in his “‘ Bibliografia Mexicana del Siglo XVI,” begins 
a quest, with the result that in 1886 he acknowledges himself foiled 
in his efforts. Sefior Zarco del Valle, at present inspector of the 
royal palace in Madrid, and at that time librarian of the royal library, 
wrote him that he had searched for it in vain. Considering, then, 
that the manuscript was unknown to such bibliographers as Garcia 
leazbalceta and José Toribio Medina, who refers to it in his Biblioteca 
Hispano-Americana, and in his work on “ Printing in Mexico,” all I 
could do in preparing material for my history of Spanish American 
literature was to speak of the Cronica as belonging to lost works. 
This was the more to be deplored, as, perhaps, no other history of 
Mexico was written under such favorable circumstances. The author, 
one of the learned men and great Latinists of the golden age, a personal 
friend of Cortez and other conquistadores, wrote less than 40 years 
after the conquest, and near enough to consult eyewitnesses, while, 
at the same time, the years that had elapsed must have dispelled 
much old prejudice and passion. He wrote, moreover, on the very 
stage where the great drama had been enacted, in the city of Mexico, 
in which, he tells us, nnumerable eyewitnesses of the conquest still 
lived. 

Garcia Icazbalceta had located another work of Cervantes Salazar, 
the Tumulo Imperial, with a description of the obsequies of the 
Emperor Charles V that had been held in Mexico. I believe that 
two copies of this work exist, one in the collection of Sefior Sanchez y 
Agreda in Mexico, while Sefior Jijon y Caamafio of Quito tells me 
that he himself possesses another copy in the collection made by the 
well-known historian of Ecuador, the Most Reverend Gonzalez Suarez, 
Archbishop of Quito. The discoveries of Garcia Icazbalceta went no 
further, and he died without having seen the Cronica of Cervantes 
Salazar. 

From all this, one may infer the pleasure I experienced when Mrs. 
Nuttall told me of her discovery. I shall give an account of this 
important event in her own words, spoken at the time she announced 
it to the International Congress of Americanists: 

After having spent nearly two months in Madrid, working daily in its libraries and 
archives, I was about to depart for Seville, but went one day to the manuscript 
department of the National Library in order to take some final notes. 


As I glanced over the index I had made for my own Juse of the titles of works 
relating to Mexico enumerated in the written catalogue of the archives, I saw that 
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there were a few remaining that I had not asked for and looked into. So I decided to 
ask for these, so as to have the satisfaction of ascertaining exactly what was there, for 
future reference. Amongst the manuscripts I asked for was an anonymous “‘Cronica 
de la Nueva Espafia,’’ little expecting that when it was brought to me it would prove 
to be a book containing 888 closely written pages and bound in a beautiful old red 
leather binding with gilded tooling. 

My surprise increased when I looked into its contents, finding, unfortunately, that 
it was not only anonymous, but undated, unfinished, and without an index. On the 
reverse of folio 444 there is the heading for_chapter 33 of Book VI, but the chapter itself 
was never written, and it looks as though it might have been the hand of death that 
arrested the author’s pen, for several blank pages follow. 

I found that the book had been originally planned to be divided into two parts. At 
present it consists of six books of unequal length. 

Book I, which begins with a summary and arguments, consists of 32 separate chap- 
ters. 

Book II, of 36 chapters. 

Book III is designated as ‘‘of the Second Part” and contains 63 chapters, 

Book IV has 134 chapters. 

Book V has no less than 198 chapters. 

The unfinished book has but 32 complete chapters and the heading of a 33d. 

Of these, the first, short one, is devoted to a description of the ancient rites and cus- 
toms of the Indians, and the longer, second one, to the discovery and conquest of 
Mexico. 

What arrested my attention particularly were the evidences that the hand of a 
censor had tampered freely with the book. Whole chapters were stricken out, the 
lines being separately ruled through without, fortunately, rendering these illegible, 
excepting In a few cases. 

As soon as I began,to read the text I realized that I had before me a work of 
utmost value and importance, and I directed all my energies to search for the internal 
evidences that would reveal the authorship which sorely puzzled me. After reading 
through pages of text, every now and then making little dips into different parts, I 
found the clue to his identity in chapter 24 of Book IV, entitled: “A Description of 
the Grandeur of the City of Mexico of To-day, Since the Spaniards Have Settled 
nam 6,7” 

In this chapter the author writes: ‘I have described the interior and exterior of 
the City of Mexico in Latin, in certain dialogues that I added to those of Luis Vives. 
It seemed to me but right that as I was an inhabitant of this great city and a cate- 
dratico (professor) in its university, and as the Latin tongue is common to all nations, 
the latter should first learn through me and in Latin, instead of from some one else, 
about the grandeur and majesty of this capital, which would have increased greatly, 
as in other things, if the viceroy had put more zeal into the matter.” 

The above entire passage is stricken out by the pen of the censor who wrote the 
marginal note: “It was very well written about by Dr. Cervantes, professor of the 
University of Mexico, in some Latin dialogues that he added to those of Luis Vives,”’ 
thus altering the text from the first to the third person. Being of course acquainted 
with the delightful dialogues, containing the description of the City of Mexico in 1554, 
I knew who “ Doctor Cervantes”’ Salazar was, although I did not remember ever 
having read about his having written another work—much less a Chronicle.” 


Thus far Mrs. Nuttall. On finding the manuscript, she made some 
inquiries of the custodians of the manuscript department of the 
Biblioteca Nacional, one of whom had been there for 20 years, and 
received the reply, that to their knowledge, the manuscript had 
never been asked for, copied, or photographed. 


° 
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Mrs. Nuttall then proceeded to London with the copy of a portion 
of the manuscript and photographs of some of its pages. 

I may now proceed to arrange in brief form the arguments that go 
to prove the authenticity of the manuscript. 

1. It is known that Cervantes Salazar wrote a Cronica of Mexico, 
three manuscript copies of which existed in Spain in Barcia’s day, 
one of which he possessed. Further the work is briefly described by 
Beristain y Souza. 

2. It is possible that either Barcia’s or some other copy found its 
way into the National Library, the books of which were transferred 
to the new building some 20 years ago. 

3.. Mrs. Nuttall accidentally discovers a manuscript with the iden- 
tical title of that of Cervantes Salazar, ‘Cronica de Nueva Espafia.”’ 

4. The author of the manuscript added some Latin dialogues to 
those of Luis Vives, in which he describes the greatness of the City 
of Mexico. No other dialogues of the kind are known but those of 
Cervantes Salazar. 

5. There are scattered references in the manuscript to prove that 
the author was a personal friend of Cortes in Spain, as when, for 
instance, he writes: “At the court of the King I have often heard 
Cortes say, etc.” We know that Cervantes was an admirer of 
Cortes, to whom he dedicated his first work, the year before Cortes 
died. | 

6. The author of the manuscript seems to have copied an entire 
chapter from ‘“‘a most learned book written by Master Fray Alonso 
de la Vera Cruz. my master in holy theology.” We know that Cer- 
vantes studied theology under the renowned Alonso de Vera Cruz. 

7. The manuscript discovered by Mrs. Nuttall contains 444 sheets, 
the exact number given by Beristain y Souza. 

8. Mrs. Nuttall’s manuscript is unfinished, with many erasions 
from the hand of the censor, with changes from the first to the 
third person. All this agrees with that of Barcia in several details, 
for Barcia says, that his copy was unfinished, and that passages in 
which Cervantes wrote in the first were changed to the third person. 

I must thus conclude that there is sufficient evidence to identify 
our manuscript with that of Cervantes Salazar. 

The historical importance of the work, with its new and interesting 
details, important to the archaeologist, as well as to the historian, 
can not be dealt with in this paper. I can only express the wish 
that the Real Academia de Historia, the Biblioteca Nacional, ‘or 
some other learned society, may see its way clear toward adding 
this manuscript to the many others that have appeared from time 
to time in the splendid and valuable collections printed in the capi- 
tal of Spain. 
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HE year 1812 was a noteworthy one in the history of the 
Argentine Republic, for it was in this year that three events 
occurred, the importance of each of which would have been 
noteworthy, while all bear testimony to the far-seeing con- 

structive mind of the great Argentinestatesman Bernardino Rivadavia. 

On May 14, 1812, Rivadavia was instrumental in having a decree 
issued abolishing the importation of slaves into the Argentine Re- 
public, thus placing his country in the forefront of humanitarianism. 

August 9, 1812, is an impor- 
tant date in the history of Pan 
American education, for it was 
then that Rivadavia, who was 
later to found the University of | 
Buenos Aires, decreed the estab- 
lishment of an “‘ Establecimiento 
Literario” in Buenos Aires in 
which political economy, agri- 
culture, mineralogy, the exact 
sciences, geography, drawing, 
and languages were to be taught. 
This was the second efort to 
teach political economy in the 
New World, as José da Silva 
Lisboa had already, three years 
before, founded a chair at Rio 
de Janeiro. In this connection 
it is interesting to remember BERNARDINO RIVADAVIA. 
how unptactical was the state Bis gnder ofthe University of Buena Altes. 
of education in the colleges then 
existing in the United States. There was no instruction in engineer- 
ing in the United States until Dr. Elipbalet Nott established it at 
Union College in 1845. 

On September 4, Rivadavyia issued the first official initiative ever 
penned in the New World to attract immigration; its first two para- 
eraphs deserve quotation: 





(1) El Gobierno ofrece su inmediata proteccidn 4 los individuos de todas las naciones 
y 4sus familias que quieran fijar su domicilio en el territorio del Estado, asegurandoles 
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el pleno goce de los derechos del hombre en sociedad, con tal que no peturben la tran- 
quilidad publica, y respeten las leyes del pais. 

(2) A los estranjeros que se dediquen 4 la cultura de los campos se les dara terreno 
suficiente; se les auxiliara para sus primeros establecimientos rurales, y en el com- 
mercio de sus producciones gozaran de los mismos privilegios que los naturales del 
pais. 


Translated: 


(1) The Government offers its immediate protection to immigrants from all nations 
and to their families, who may be willing to make their permanent residence in the 
territory of the State, guaranteeing to them the full enjoyment of the rights of men in 
a free community, provided they do not disturb public peace and tranquillity, and 
obey the laws of the country 

(2) Foreigners who devote their time to the cultivation of the soil will be granted 
sufficient lands, will receive the necessary aid for making their first rural settlements, 
and in the sale of their products shall enjoy the same 
privileges which are granted to the natives of the 
country. 


Zw 


SS 


It was in 1812 that the famous Brazilian, 
José Bonifacio Andrada e Silva was named 
permanent secretary of the Lisbon Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 

The first. copy of the first Chilean news- 
paper, the Aurora, was issued at Santiago 
on February 13,1812. The press had ar- 
rived from the United States on November 
24,1811, on the United States ship Gallo- 
way, which also brought three printers from 
that country—Samuel Burr Johnston, Wil- 
liam H. Burbidge, and Simon Garrison— 
to set the new industry in operation. One 

ELIPHALET NOTT. of the first numbers of the Aurora, that 

There was no instruction in engi for March 2, 1812, contained an account 

aPeTDE NCH cotabiened tat OF the reception of United States Consut 
Peer asegore aah General Joel Roberts Poinsett, of South 
Carolina, (1779-1851), by the President of Chile, José Miguel Carrera, 
on February 24, 1812, on which occasion the President said: 





That power (the United States) attracts all our attentions and our attachment. 
You may safely assure it of the sincerity of our friendly sentiments. 


To which Poinsett replied: 


The Americans of the north generally take the greatest interest in the success of 
these countries, and ardently wish for the prosperity and happiness of their brothers 
to the south. I will make known to the Government of the United States the friendly 
sentiments of your excellency, and I felicitate myself on having been the first who 
had the honorable charge of establishing relations between two generous nations 
who ought to consider themselves as friends and natural allies. 
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An interesting account of this reception was published in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, of Washington. D. C.. for June 25, 1812. This 
same number of March 2 contains translations of articles from three 
United States newspapers, the Aurora, of Philadelphia, the Federal 
Gazette, and the Baltimore Daily Advertiser. 

The Fourth of July, 1812, was celebrated enthusiastically at San- 
tiago de Chile. The Government took “‘every imaginable interest,”’ 
and a patriotic and Pan- 
American hymn was 
sung in the streets, a 
stanza of which reads: 
Al Sud fuerte le extiende los 

Brazos 
La Patria ilustre de Washing- 

ton; 

El Nuevo Mundo todo se reune 
En eterna confederacion. 


- (The illustrious father- 
land of Washington ex- 
tends her arms to the 
strong South; all the 
New World unites in an 
eternal confederation.) 

The lines were written 
by the Chilean poet, Ca- 
milo Henriquez. 

The Aurora printed a 
translation of Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address in 
its numbers of Decem- 
ber 10 and 17, 1812, and 
one of Jefferson’s inau- 
gural on November 10, 
1812. Niles’s Register, 
of Baltimore, was also JOSH BONIFACIO ANDRADA E SILVA. 
freely translated in the Noted Brazilian statesman who, in 1812, was named perma- 


nent secretary of the Lisbon Academy of Sciences. A 
columns of the Aurora. statue of Bonifacio graces the Gallery of Patriots in the Pan 


On July 1 2 18 12, che American Union. 
Bank and Mint were established in Chile, and on August 27, 1812, 
the Intendencia General de Hacienda was founded. <A great step 
forward in the organization of Chile into an independent nation 
was {the promulgation of a new constitutional statute, called the 
Provisional Constitutional Regulations (Reglamento Constitucional- 
Provisorio), on October 27, 1812, written by the distinguished Chilean 
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patriot, Juan Egana. Even before this slavery had been abolished 
in Chile, in 1811. 

The ardent Colombian patriot, Manuel de Pombo (1769-1829), 
published his famous letter to José Maria Blanco, answering his 
reasons for opposing the absolute independence of Venezuela, in 
1812. The document is known as ‘‘Carta 4 José Maria Blanco, 
satisfaciendo 4 los principios sobre que impugna la independencia 
absoluta de Venezuela.” 

As soon as news reached the United States of the terrible earth- 


quake at Caracas, Venezuela, of March 26, 1812, the sympathies of 
the people were aroused and were manifested in various ways, of 





W/, a 4 Cee 
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Photo from National Cyclopedia of 
American Biography. 





J. C. CALHOUN. 


From Historia General de Chile, 1887. Calhoun always displayed an intense 
r interest in Latin-American affairs. 
DR. CAMILO HENRIQUEZ. It was through his efforts that a sub- 

z f F 3 tantial sum was appropriated b 
Chilean poet who, in 1812, dedicated a special hymn eReTuaied States Counc for ie 
for the Fourth of July celebration at Santiago, Chile. relief of the sufferers of the Venezue- 


lan earthquake in 1812. 


which the prompt action by Congress is an example. On May 4, 
1812, a law was passed authorizing the President to expend $50,000 
to purchase a quantity of provisions and present them to the Gov- 
ernment of Venezuela on behalf of the United States. Alexander 
Scott was intrusted with this duty; he arrived at La Guaira on 
June 22, 1812, the five vessels in which the flour and other provisions 
were sent coming soon afterwards. So far as can be ascertained this 
was the first congressional appropriation of its kind, and is all the 
more noteworthy as occurring when the United States was on the 
brink of war with England, when every penny available was being 
used for hostile purposes. This sum would probably represent nearly 
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$120,000 now. John C. Calhoun was very active in securing the 
passage of this bill, having the amount raised from $30,000 to $50,000, 
thus evidencing the Pan Americanism that characterized his useful 
life. 

In Peru the year 1812 was memorable for the rebellion of Leon of 
Huanuco against the Spanish rule. A brilliant young Peruvian 
writer, Sr. Luis Antonio Eguiguren, has just published a stirring 





From Memorial del Estado Mayor General del Ejército. 18 de Setiem- 
bre de 1910. 


JOSH MIGUEL CARRERA, 
President of Chile in 1812, who expressed genuine Pan Ameri- 

can sentiments a century ago. 
narrative of this thrilling episode, fully illustrated with many rare 
documents and memorials, showing his keen sense of historic insight. 
On page 3 of the issue of March 1, 1812, of a Peruvian periodical 
called ‘Satelite del Peruano” we read: ‘“ By Fatherland we mean all 
the vast extent of both Americas. All of us who inhabit the New 
World are brothers, all of one family; all have the same interests. 
We are united with indissoluble ties, and are therefore invincible.” 
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Mexico had 6,500,000 people in 1812. During that year the patri- 
otic movement begun by the martyr Hidalgo in 1810 continued. 

The heroic priest José Maria Morelos (1765-1815) defended Cuatla 
(now Morelos) against a greatly superior Spanish force from Febru- 
ary 19 to May 2, 1812, when he cut his way through the besiegers 
and escaped, to arouse a large part of southern Mexico to freedom. 
The defense of Cuatla is one of the most stirring episodes of the 
Mexican War of Independence. 

The Spanish Cortes assembled this year at Cadiz, and comprised 
representatives from almost all of Latin America. Their cooperation 
in this body, over which at least two of their number, a Peruvian, 
Vicente Morales y Duares, and a Mexican, Antonio Joaquim Perez, 
presided, was a great step forward in preparing them for a closer 
Pan Americanism; it showed them the necessity for common action 
to advance the future welfare of each and all. 

In 1812 there were 23 United States whaling ships, mostly from 
Massachusetts, off the coasts of Peru and Chile. 

South America was still distant from North America in 1812; we 
hear of a gentleman leaving Boston in April and arriving at Buenos 
Aires in August. 
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HE consensus of unbiased public opinion is that the real 
remains of Christopher Columbus are those which rest in 
the cathedral of San Domingo, the capital of the Dominican 
Republic, and this being a question which must be of great 

interest to all civilized peoples, we give below a brief historical sum- 
mary of the most salient points regarding the matter, quoting for 
that purpose extracts from some of the views which have been 
expressed by foreign authors, absolutely unbiased in their opinions, 
which ratify the authenticity of those venerable remains. 

A matter of such historic importance is always of interest to 
enlightened persons, but at the present time it is especially so in the 
United States, inasmuch as the admiration entertained by that 
country for the discoverer of the New World, has just been shown in 
a practical manner by the erection of the magnificent monument 
in his honor upon one of the most central and commanding sites 
offered by the city of Washington. 

The illustrious discoverer of America died in Valladolid in the year 
1506, and in 1513 his remains were transferred to Sevilla. In 1537, 
in fulfillment of one of the testamentary dispositions of the learned 
navigator, those remains were ordered transferred to the island of 
San Domingo, in the cathedral of which they were laid to rest. 

Nothing more was done or said for many years with regard to this 
tomb, with the bare exception of the order of Don Francisco Pio, 
Archbishop of San Domingo, in 1655, on the eve of the British 
invasion, which was to the effect that all traces of the graves of the 
Columbus family in the cathedral should be removed, as he feared that 
the invaders might pillage the city and enter that sacred edifice, and 
the declaration of the synod of 1683, in which it is stated that the 
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1 English version of an article in Spanish by Sefior Don Enrique Deschamps, consul general of the 
Dominican Republic at Madrid, Spain. 
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site where the mortal remains of the First Admiral rested had already 
become a matter of tradition. 

One hundred years later, in 1783, Don Isidoro Peralta, then cap- 
tain general, in order to comply with the wishes of the French pub- 
licist, Moreau de Saint-Mery, who desired to obtain some data relat- 
ing to the tomb of the discoverer, applied for information to the three 
ecclesiastic dignitaries of the church, who, as will be seen later, had 
taken part in the accidental discovery of two of the three vaults eon- 
taining the remains of the 
Columbus family. They 
were Dean José Nujiiez de 
Caceres, the precentor Don 
Manuel Sénchez, and a 
schoolmaster named Don 
Pedro Galves. 

The three canons certi- 
fied in writing that— 
the sanctuary of this Holy Cathe- 
dral Metropolitan Church, hav- 
ing been demolished on January 
30th last in order to permit of its 
reconstruction, there was found 
on the side of the pulpit where 
the gospel is chanted, and near 
the door leading to the stair that 
leads up to the chamber of the 
chapter, a stone casket, shollow, 
of a cubic shape, and almost one 
yard in height, enclosing a leaden 
urn, slightly damaged, contain- 
ing a number of human bones. A 
few years ago, in a similar con- 
nection, to which I certify, there 





was found on the side of the epis- Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 

tle another stone casket of the SENOR DON ENRIQUE DESCHAMPS. 
same kind; and according to tra- Formerly Secretary of the Legation of the Dominican Re- 
dition communicated by theold- Rp st Wasbiggton, and,“now Consul Genera a 
est inhabitants of the country, and study to this question, and the results of his inves- 


tigations are contained in this article. 


and a chapter of the synod of this 
Holy Cathedral Church, the casket on the side of the gospel is held to contain the 
bones of Admiral Christopher Columbus, and that on the side of the epistle those of 
his brother, and that it has not been possible to ascertain whether they are those of 
his brother, Bartolomé, or those of Diego Colon, the son of the Admiral. 


In 1795 Spain ceded the island of San Domingo to France under 
article 9 of the Treaty of Basilea, and Lieut. Gen. Gabriel de Aristi- 
zabal, of the royal navy, thinking, as became a sailor and a Spaniard, 
that it would not be worthy of his country to leave the revered 
remains of the discoverer of America under another flag, made an 
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Courtesy of Harriet Chalmers Adams. 


STATUE OF FATHER BILLINI, THE DISCOVERER OF THE REMAINS OF COLUMBUS 
IN THE CATHEDRAL AT SANTO DOMINGO CITY. 


‘he statue bears an inscription in Spanish indicating that the memorial has been erected by the people 
of the Dominican Republic as a tribute to the memory of this great philanthropist. 
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earnest endeavor to have them removed to the capital of the island 
of Cuba, at that time under the sovereignty of Spain. There was no 
tablet, inscription, or mark of any kind on the tomb of Columbus, 
and the Spaniards, when they undertook, during the following year, 
the exhumation, as they thought, of the remains of the First Admiral, 
had nothing to guide them other than tradition which said ‘That 
the remains of Christopher Columbus had been laid to rest in the 
chancel of the cathedral on the side of the gospel, in the place where 
the throne of the archbishop used to be placed.” 

These indications appearing unquestionable, the exhumers of 1795 
made their search ‘‘on the side of the gospel”’ and found the remains, 
which they removed to Habana. The new exhumers of 1877, of whom 
we will speak later, guided by no other clew, found the same ‘‘stone 
casket, hollow, of a cubic shape,” though empty, its contents having 
been removed at the end of the preceding century. But as they 
knew what the first exhumers had not known namely, that the re- 
mains of three members of the family of Columbus rested in the same 
presbyterium in as many different caskets, while searching for those 
of Don Diego, it being supposed that Christopher’s were in Habana, 
and Luis’s having been discovered there only a few days before—they 
found, not the remains of Diego, which, as will be seen, had really 
been taken to Habana, but those of Christopher instead. 

The record of the exhumation in 1795 makes no reference to any 
authentic document setting forth that at the place where said anony- 
mous remains were being removed those of the Discoverer were 
located, and if such document had existed the clerk would have assur- 
edly made a note of the fact, as he could not have been aware of its 
great importance. Such a document would have accounted for the 
absolute absence of inscriptions on the top or sides of the casket, or 
on the loose plates thereof, which in fact were all that remained of 
said casket, as stated in the record. This record, signed by José F. 
Hidalgo, the clerk of the chamber of the Royal Audiencia of San 
Domingo, reads as follows: 

On December 20, 1795, a casket was opened situated on the presbyterium beside the 
gospel, in the main wall and step before the principal altar, about 1 cubic yard in 
size, and thereim were found some plates about a third of a yard long, of lead, indicat- 
ing that it had contained a box of said metal and some sections of shin bones and a 
number of other parts of a deceased person, which were gathered up ona tray together 


with all the earth contained in the same, which, from fragments mixed therewith, were 
recognized as remains of said body. 


Therefore, according to the record, there were exhumed the 
remains of “‘some deceased person”? supposed to have been those of 
Christopher Columbus, this supposition being based solely on tradi- 
tion, which had it that the remains of the First Admiral rested on that 
side and in that part of the presbyterium. 








THE WEST FACADE OF CATHEDRAL IN SANTO DOMINGO, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC, 


This is the first cathedral to be erected in America. Work onit was begun in 1514. The early 
name_was ‘‘de los Indios.’’ The first mass in the New World was celebrated January 6, 1494 
in Isabela, on the northern coast of the island. The west facade of the building is well 
preserved. 
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As was very natural at that historical moment, no protest what- 
soever respecting said removal was heard in San Domingo. In its 
place, however, a vague and uncertain rumor gained circulation in the 
capital, to the effect that the remains of Columbus were still in the 
presbyterium of the cathedral. 

The enlightened people of the country paid no attention to the 
unfounded rumor, basing their incredulity on the general belief that 
on the right side of the presbyterium of the cathedral the only remains 
were those of Christopher Columbus, and that the act of his exhuma- 
tion having been public and solemn there could be no doubt that 
they had been removed to Habana. Yet, in the face of all this skepti- 
cism, the traditional rumor persisted year after year, though vaguely, 
there being no one interested in affirming or denying it. To that 
rumor, then, is due in part the find of September 10, 1877, of which the 
following is a brief history: 

On April 7 of that year certain repair work was undertaken on the 
cathedral, consisting of the removal of the choir, as it was impossible 
to repair it; the renewal of the pavement of the entire temple; 
refashioning the main altar after the Roman style, and placing the 
new choir behind it, as is customarily done in churches having an 
altar of this character. In order to carry out the last-named improve- 
ment it became necessary to enlarge the presbyterium and a consider- 
able section was added thereto, which was placed on a level with the 
rest. It then being observed that this section would be too elevated 
it was decided to place the entire presbyterium at a height of 50 or 60 
centimeters above the level of the pavement of the remainder of the 
temple. As the presbyterium was at the time 1.33 meters above said 
pavement, it became necessary to lower it 70 centimeters in order to 
bring it down to the proper height. 

In the regular course of the work, when on May 14 of the same year 
it was sought to reopen a door which had been walled up long before 
and had formerly connected the main chapel with the sacristy, on the 
right side, a hole in the wall was noticed, located to the right of the 
door which the workmen were endeavoring to reopen. 

A very natural curiosity led to the perforation of the wall, when it 
was noticed that at a height of about a meter there was a vault, con- 
taining a metallic coffin, wherein were found some human remains, 
the same being clearly discernible from outside, the box containing 
them having fallen apart. 

Canon Billini, under whose supervision the work was being done, 
convinced himself of the facts and ordered the opening to be closed 
until the return of the archbishop, who was at that time traveling in 
the interior. 

Nothing was done at the time. Not even an effort was made to 
ascertain whose remains they were; but, as the persons who received 
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the orders of Canon Billini confined themselves to covering the 
opening to said hole with a curtain and other objects which they 
placed in front of it, at the end of the month of June, prompted 
by a laudable curiosity, Mr. Carlos Nouel, a well-known authority 
of the country in historical matters, asked permission of the canon 
to examine the casket, and having secured same he found the inscrip- 
tion which one of the plates of the casket bore. This inscription 
read as follows: “‘The Admiral Luis Columbus, Duke of Veragua, 
Marquis of’ (supposedly Jamaica). 





Courtesy of Harriet Chalmers Adams. 


INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL AT SANTO DOMINGO CITY, SHOWING THE PRESBY- 
TERY AND HIGH ALTAR. 


The remains of Columbus were discovered to the left of this altar. 


On the 18th of August of the same year the archbishop returned 
from the pastoral visit which he had been making, and, after having 
been given a detailed report of everything connected with the discov- 
ery, he invited, on September 1, the ministers of the executive, the 
consular corps, a number of civil and military authorities, and a great 
number of distinguished persons to be present at the examination of 
the remains of Luis Columbus. 

The confused and vague tradition that the remians of Christopher 
Columbus were in the presbyterium of the cathedral then gained 
some strength, and a number of influential persons were of the belief 
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that advantage should be taken of the circumstance of the church 
being in course of reparation, in order to make investigations on the 
site of the place where it was said the tomb of Christopher Columbus 
had been located. 

Monsignor Roque Cocchia, at that time Archbishop of San Domingo, 
ordered at the time of the official examination of the remains of Luis, 
that the site which tradition said contained the tomb of the First 
Admiral, should be examined, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
or not the Spainards exhumed his remains, and, at any event, that 
the remains of- Diego Columbus should be sought, inasmuch as the 
record of the exhumation made in 1795 did not state whether said 
remains had been removed from San Domingo. Excavations were 
begun on September 8, under the direction of Canon Billini. One 
was made in front of the door leading to the capitular chamber, at a 
distance of about 1 meter and 34 centimeters therefrom, resulting 
in the discovery of the entrance to a tomb in which, together with 
human remains, was found some braid which indicated that the 
remains were those of some military personage. It was indeed 
established that they were the remains of Brig. Gen. Juan Sanchez 
Ramirez, captain general of San Domingo, who died in February, 
Sd 

On the 9th, although a holiday, work was continued with the per- 
mission of the archbishop. Digging was done on this day beside a 
wall which had been found on the day previous, and which had 
served as an abutment of the old presbyterium, but on the other side 
thereof, beneath the archiepiscopal canopy, and exactly in the place 
where tradition said the remains of Columbus had rested. Very soon 
a stone was found which appeared to have been hewn, and upon 
being raised, showed a small vault absolutely empty. The person 
in charge of the excavations thought, with good reason, that the 
remains which had been taken to Habana had been removed there- 
from, and, consequently, his investigations would tend to prove 
the authenticity of said remains. Thereupon digging was done, with- 
out success, in the space between the vault found and the base of the 
main altar, and, as nothing was found there, the work we left for the 
following day, with the hope of finding the remains of Don Diego, it 
being supposed that the remains of Christopher had already been 
exhumed from the vault discovered the preceding day. 

Excavation was continued on the 10th, always under the direction 
and eye of Canon Billini. Digging was done in the space comprised 
between the vault found the preceding day and the lateral wall of the 
presbyterium, and in a short time signs were observed revealing the 
presence of another vault. A large stone which had been uncovered 
was broken, and, through the hole made, another vault was seen con- 
taining what appeared to be a square box. The deep emotion and 
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sense of responsibility must have so overcome Canon Billini at that 
eventful moment, that he did not himself venture to remove it; he 
ordered, instead, the suspension of work and directed that the arch- 
bishop should be called. The chief sexton who accompanied him, 
immediately went to advise the archbishop, and a message was sent 
to the minister of the interior requesting him to come to the cathedral 
at once, if possible. Mr. Louis Cambiaso, the consul general of Italy, 
was also sent for, and while these brief measures were being taken, 
Canon Billini, in company with the laborers and Mr. Jesus M. Castillo, 
a civil engineer, who had arrived a few moments after the discovery 
of the vault, kept guard over its precious contents. 





VAULTS IN THE CATHEDRAL AT SANTO DOMINGO CITY. 


The one to the left was opened by the Spaniards in 1795, believing that it contained the remains of 
Columbus when it actually did that of his son, Diego. The vault to the right is that which did 
contain the remains of the Discoverer, and was opened by the Dominicans in 1877. 

The archbishop and consul general of Italy arrived a few moments 
later, and, in the presence of all of them, the hole was enlarged, making 
it thus possible to see the entire vault and within it the metal box, 
standing on two bricks. The dust which centuries had deposited on 
the top of said box, hardly permitted the inscription on the upper 
part of the cover to be read in the short external examination 
prompted by the natural curiosity of those present at that solemn 
moment. Nevertheless, the words ‘‘First Admiral,” abbreviated, 
were read, and they, together with some other words, form the 
inscription on that part of the casket. 

It was decided to suspend the examination until the municipal 
council and the consular corps, whom it was decided to invite, had 
appeared. Everything, therefore, was left in the same condition; the 
doors of the cathedral were closed and the keys thereof were given 
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for safe-keeping to Canon Billini. The civil authorities had guards 
placed at the doors of the temple, and news of the fortunate discovery 
spread rapidly throughout the city, arousing that public expectation 
which is natural in matters of such importance. 

The following record, copied from the report sent to His Holiness 
the Pope, sets forth in part the subsequent events: 

In the city of Santo Domingo, the tenth day of September, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-seven. At four p. m., after an invitation sent out by the Right Reverend 
Father Roque Cocchia Archbishop of Orope, Vicar and Apostolic Delegate of the Holy 
See in the Republics of San Domingo, Venezuela and Hayti, assisted by the priest, 


Father Bernardino d’Emilia, Sécretary of the Bishopric; of the Honorary Penitentiary 
Canon, Rector and Founder of the College of “San Luis Gonzaga,’’ and of the Chari- 





EXTERIOR OF LEADEN COFFIN CONTAINING THE REMAINS OF COLUMBUS— 
OPEN REAR ELEVATION. 


table Asylum, Apostolic Missionary, Father Francisco Javier Billini, acting Pastor of 
the Holy Cathedral Church, and of Father Eliseo Inadoli, assistant pastor of the same, 
there met, in the Holy Cathedral Church, General Marcos A. Cabral, Minister of 
the Interior and Police; Licentiate Felipe Davila Fernandez de Castro, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; Don Joaquin Montolio, Minister of Justice and Public Instruction; 
General Manuel A. Caceres, Minister of Finance and Commerce, and General Valentin 
Ramirez Baez, Minister of the War and Navy; Citizen General Braulio Alvarez, Civil 
and Military Governor of the Capital Province, attended by his Secretary, Don Pedro 
Maria Gautier; the Honorable Members of the Hlustrious Municipal Council of this 
Capital; Citizens Felix Mariano Lluveres, President of the Legislative Chamber, and 
Francisco Javier Machado, a Member of Said Chamber; the members of the Consular 
Corps accredited to the Republic from Germany, Italy, Spain, France, United States, 
Netherlands and England * * * together with the undersigned Notaries Public, 
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Pedro Nolasco Polanco, Mariano Montolio, and Leonardo del Monte y Aponte, the 
former being at the same time the acting notary of the Curia, and the second the 
regular notary of the Municipal Council of this Capital. The Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop, in the presence of the gentlemen above mentioned and a large attendance of 
other persons, said: 


[Then follows a recital of the facts of the discovery thus far out- 
lined. ] 


Stationing himself at the presbyterium, close to the excavation which had already 
been started, and surrounded by the aforesaid authorities and a large attendance of 
persons of all classes, and the doors of the temple having been opened, the Most Revy- 
erend Archbishop caused the excavation to be continued, removing therefrom a 
tablet which permitted the extraction of the box, the same being then taken and 
displayed by the Most Reverend Archbishop, whereupon it was found to be made of 
lead. Said casket was exhibited to the authorities who had been called, and after- 
wards was carried in a procession through the interior of the temple, being shown to 
the people. 

The pulpit of the left aisle of the temple having been occupied by the Most Rey- 
erend Archbishop, the Reverend Canon Billini, who bore the box, the Minister of the 





INITIALS APPEARING ON THE FRONT, RIGHT, AND LEFT SIDES OF THE 
LEADEN COFFIN. (ACTUAL SIZE OF LETTERS.) 


The CG C A are supposed to stand for Christopher Columbus, Admiral. 


Interior, the Chairman of the Municipal Council and two of the notaries public, who 
signed this record, The Most Reverend Archbishop opened the box and exhibited to 
the people a portion of the remains which it contained; he also read the diverse inscrip- 
tions which exist thereon, and which prove in an unimpeachable manner that they 
really and actually are the remains of the illustrious Genoese, the Great Admiral 
Don Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of America. The indisputable authen- 
ticity of the fact having been established, a salvo of 21 guns by the artillery of the 
Fort, the ringing of a merry peal and patriotic airs played by the military band, 
announced to the city the happy and memorable event. 

Thereupon the authorities who had been summoned assembled in the vestry of the 
temple and proceeded, in the presence of the undersigned notaries public, who attest, 
to carry out the expert examination and inspection of the box and contents thereof, 
the result of this examination having shown that the box is made of lead, is provided 
with hinges, measures 42 centimeters in length, 21 in depth and 20} in width, and 
contains the following inscriptions: 

“T) de la A per Ate.,”’ on the outside of the cover; ‘‘C” at the left end; “‘C” on the 
front side; and ‘‘A’”’ at the right end. 
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On lifting the cover there was found chiselled on its underside, in German Gothic 
characters, the following inscription: ‘‘Iltre. y Esdo. Varon Dn. Cristoval Colén.”’ 

* * * Within the casket were found the remains, an itemized list and detailed 
description of the bones being made by attending physicians. 

In addition there were found a lead bullet weighing about an ounce, and two small 
screws which had become detached from the box. 

Following the aforesaid examination, the ecclesiastic, civil and municipal authori- 
ties decided to seal the box with their respective seals and to deposit the same in the 
Santuario de Regina Angelorum in custody of the said Penitentiary Canon Don Fran- 
cisco Javier Billini, until further instructions. 

Thereupon the Most Reverend Archbishop, the Ministers, the Consuls, and the 
undersigned notaries applied the aforementioned seals, and finally decided to carry 
the box to the said Iglesia de Regina Angelorum, triumphantly escorted by the vet- 
erans of the capital, some batteries of artillery, bands of music, and everything that 
could possibly contribute to the dignity and splendor of this solemn ceremony. The 
people seemed prepared for the pageant, as was evidenced by the great crowd which 
filled the church and Cathedral square. To all of which we attest, and also to the 
fact that these presents have been signed by the aforementioned persons as well as 
by other distinguished personages. 


: , a , oe ‘< 


“DISCOVERER OF AMERICA—THE FIRST ADMIRAL.” 


Inscription on the outside of the cover to the leaden coffin. (One-half actual size of letters. 


[Here follow the attested signatures of the archbishop and the 
other distinguished personages present. ] 

At the new examination of the remains of the great discoverer, 
which was carried out on the 2d of January, 1878, at the request of 
the Academia de la Historia, of Madrid, one of the physicians, who 
carefully searched the box for any fragments of bones remaining 
undiscovered, found, in the collection of dust, a small hammered 
silver plate or sheet of triangular shape, 87 millimeters in length by 
32 in width, with two circular holes in the upper part placed to corre- 
spond with two others found in the box at the side of the hinges. 
On both sides of said plate are engraved inscriptions, one of which 
reads: “U..ap..delos r.. tos del p.. te D. Cristoval Colon 
D..r’’; and the other “U.. a Cristoval Colon.” The two small 
screws mentioned in. the minutes of the 10th of September, 1877, 
belong to said plate. 

Nothing could be more natural than that the hastiness of the 
improvised examination should have prevented the finding of said 
small plate, which would furnish further valuable and indisputable 
evidence of the authenticity of the remains that are revered at San 
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Domingo, in case any additional substantiation of said fact should be 
found necessary. 

From the countless opinions of impartial authors and famous 
foreigners who have studied this question, we will briefly quote some 
of those we have at hand, which are of considerable value, both 
because of the prominence of the persons expressing them and the 
spirit of impartiality which inspired the same. 

Don José M. Echeverry, consul of Spain, who witnessed the act, 
also describes all the details of the same in a pamphlet entitled, 
“%Do existen depositados las cenizas de Cristobal Colon? Apuntes 
al caso en defensa de su conducta oficial.” Santander, imprenta de 
Solinis y Simiano; Arcillero 1, 1878. (‘Where do the remains of 
Columbus rest? Notes concerning this question and in defense of 
his official conduct.” Santander, Solinis and Simiano Printing 
Office. Arcillero 1, 1878.) 


<I ie Cs ie Daron 


a Cris foval Colon 


“TLLUSTRIOUS AND NOBLE PERSONAGE DON CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS.” 


Inscription on the inside of the cover to the leaden coffin. (One-half actual size of letters.) 


Senor Echeverry says: 


The persons officially invited to witness and guarantee with their signatures the 
lezality of the solemn act in question having been assembled and stationed in their 
respective places, and the aisles being occupied by the spectators, the most reverend 
archbishop ordered the continuation of the work of excavating, and a few minutes 
afterwards himself removed the box, deciphered the inscriptions appearing on the 
side and cover thereof (aided by some of the official witnesses), and lifting it up told 
those present that it contained the true mortal remains of the discoverer of the New 
Wordle = 


He adds with praiseworthy frankness: 


I then and there recognized and accepted those precious relics as being those of the 
immortal Genoese. 


‘St. Thomas said that we must first see in order to believe.’ So 
averred the Spanish consul, and a little further on he adds: 


On that day I saw, touched, and examined, on the ground, some data which, when 
compared with those furnished by the minutes written in the year 1795, were and are 
now as powerful as anything that could be said to controvert and nullify those which, 
originating from the commission of a crime or from a lack of foresight and zeal, are to 
be found in the annals of ancient history, which consist—if I may be allowed the 
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repetition—of some fragments of leaden plates bearing no inscriptions, and a few bones, 
apparently shin bones and other portions of some dead human body, etc., while the 
box, lately discovered, both externally and internally, as I said before and now 
repeat, furnishes data which identify its contents in accordance with my humble 
opinion and that of many others. * * * 


The learned American author, Mr. Harrisse, in his work entitled, 
“The Remains of Columbus,’’ gives a candid and impartial opinion 
as to the relics of 1795, and then adds: 


Up to this date there is not full evidence to show that the remains which were gath- 
ered in 1795 in San Domingo, and placed, in the following year in the cathedral of 
Habana, are really those of Christopher Columbus. The attention of Don Gabriel 
Aristizabal, Don Joaquin Garcfa and the Archbishop was called to an anonymous 
vault trom which they extracted some fragments bearing no marks, there being no 
authentic trace or documentary evidence which would render possible the identifica- 
tion of said fragments in an indisputable manner. Consequently, it is not at all im- 
probable that the remains exhumed in 1795, which were transported to Habana, 
might have been those of Don Diege, the second admiral. 


Thanks to the eTorts made by Signor Luis Cambiaso, consul gen- 
eral of Italy in San Domingo, the honorable Sociedad Liguria de 





OBVERSE OF THE SILVER PLATE DISCOVERED AMONG THE REMAINS 

OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. (ACTUAL SIZE.) 
Historia Patria of Genoa earnestly took into consideration this im- 
portant question. Said society commissioned its secretary, Signor 
L. E. Belgrano, in order that he should study thé circumstances of 
the case as well as the documents and evidence which had been placed 
at the disposal of the society, and on the 21st of July, 1878, the 
said secretary read a comprehensive report as to some of the conclu- 
sions at which he had arrived, having previously obtained the aid of 
learned specialists. Among other things, said report contains the fol- 
lowing declaration: 

With the evidence now available, the remains which were discovered in the cathe- 
dral of San Domingo on the 10th of September, 1877, must be considered as the true 
mortal remains of Columbus, but not those others which were removed to Habana in 
December of 1795. It does not require any great mental effort nor ingenuity to be 
convinced of the authenticity of the facts as they have heretofore been stated. There 
has been no fraud or trick on the part of the people of the Dominican Republic, neither 
were the Spaniards the victims of any imposition, to their knowledge; they simply 
made a mistake and nothing else. 





THE MAGNIFICENT MAUSOLEUM OF MARBLE AND BRONZE ERECTED IN THE 
CATHEDRAL AT SANTO DOMINGO TO CONTAIN THE ASHES OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS 
DISCOVERER OF AMERICA. 


Attention is directed to the statue representing the Dominican Republic between the pillars, to the 
handsomely carved friezes, and to the lions guarding the precious treasure preserved in the vaults 
of this imposing structure. 
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Mr. Adolfo Cronau devotes a chapter of his work entitled “America, 
Historia de su Descubrimiento, desde los tiempos primitivos hasta los 
modernes.”’ 

Said chapter contains an impartial and candid opinion—as was to 
be expected from a scholar like Mr. Cronau, who carefully examined 
the remains as well as all the articles and places related thereto. 

This distinguished German historian says: 


When, in the fall of 1890, the author of this book undertook his journey through the 
West Indies and Central America in order to gather material in those countries for 
the illustrations of the present work, he had included in his program the question 
relating to the investigation of this problem. Thanks to the letters of recommenda- 
tion which the German Government gave me, I was able to secure the necessary permit 
to see and carefully examine the aforesaid remains. This thorough examination took 
place on Sunday, January 11, 1891, in the morning, in the cathedral of San Domingo, 
in the presence of the clergy and employees of the ministry of the interior of the 
Dominican Republic, and also of the different consuls, representing foreign nations. 
There was also present Sefior Emiliano Tejera, author of some of the works which have 
been previously mentioned. 
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SILVER PLATE DISCOVERED AMONG THE ASHES AND REMAINS OF 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. (ACTUAL SIZE.) 






As a proof of the authenticity of the find, we should state that the leaden coffin 
which the Spaniards took away with them did not seem to bear any inscription what- 
ever, or at least it has never been said that it had any. While it is hard to conceive 
that they should leave the coffin containing the remains of so distinguished a man as 
the discoverer of America without any external mark by which it could be recognized, 
it seems to us equally important to mention, in support of our views, the fact that the 
coffin which was found in the year 1877 occupied the most distinguished place to the 
right of the main altar, whereas the smallest crypt located at one side from which the 
Spaniards exumed the other coffin produces the impression of having been subse- 
quently added, and it even seems to indicate the desire of burying there his son, who 
was not so famous, by the side of his illustrious father. 

The arguments of the opponents are scarcely of any avail against such convincing 
proofs. The assumption that such coffin could contain the remains of Christopher, 
grandson of the discoverer, seems to us absurd, inasmuch as in that event the inscrip- 
tion, instead of reading ‘‘Primer Almirante,’’ should read ‘‘Cuarto Almirante’’; neither 
would the word ‘‘Descubridor” then be in its proper place, because the grandson of 
the Admiral never made any journey of discovery. Another argument presented by 
the opponents, who maintain that in those times the name America, which the letter 
“A” (engraved) on the cover of the coffin seems to signify, was not in use, we can 
reject by asserting that as early as 1507 the name America had been proposed by the 
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German, Waltzemuller, and that in the year 1541, which seems to be that in which the 
coffin was made, it had already been widely known, having appeared in a great many 
geographical charts. 

Both the author of this work and the witnesses left the place convinced that the 
venerable remains of the great discoverer rest in the cathedral of San Domingo. 


The remarkable work of Cronau, the impartial defender of the 
authenticity of the remains which are kept in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, served as a basis for the report by the erudite Historical Society of 


Washington. 
* * * * * * * 

The distinguished Spanish writer, Dofia Emilia Serrano, Baroness 

of Wilson, in her book entitled “El Fin del Siglo en América,” says: 
* * * * * * * 

By making more thorough investigations the key to the enigma might be found, 
it being evident that if the remains of Don Luis Columbus y Toledo were buried in 
the main altar, where the vault exists, that of the front, at the side of the gospel, must 
be the one containing the ashes of the discoverer of America, and it might be added, 
by the way, that this is not the one which the Spaniards opened by mistake in 17995, 
located between the main wall and the steps leading to the main altar, while the tomb 
of Christopher Columbus is situated against the lateral walls, in a more favorite place. 
I have seen both; have examined the ancient seal of that which is beneath the arch- 
bishop’s throne separated by the thickness of two bricks from that which, at the close 
of the last century, everybody thought was that of the First Admiral. 

* 


* * * * * * 
The remains of the immortal navigator which have given rise to such controversies 
shall be for ages and ages the prized treasure of the cathedral of Santo Domingo, its most 
precious jewel, and to this shrine future generations will repair to render homage to 
Columbus, the man who represented in his day and age the greatest and best type of 
universal genius. 


In his work entitled ‘‘ Historia de la Vida y Viajes de Cristébal 
Col6n” (Victor Palmié, editor, Paris), Count Roselly de Lorgues 
Says: 

* * * * * * x 

While his Eminence Cardinal Franchi was prefect of the Sacred Propaganda, he 
received an order from Pope Pius IX to print, at his expense, our book entitled ‘‘ El 
Embajador de Dids,’’ which contains a detailed description of the virtues and almost 
miraculous performances of Christopher Columbus. He also learned with pleasure of 
the discovery of his true coffin made by Monsignor Roque Cocchia, archbishop of Santo 
Domingo, in-one of the vaults of its cathedral, on the 10th of September, 1877. 

There will exist no more doubts in the future concerning this matter, for at this 
investigation there was not only found, as in 1795, fragments of a metallic plate con- 
taining human ashes, but a leaden box perfectly preserved. These subsequent dis- 
coveries leave no room for further doubt. These are finally the true relics of him who 
revealed to us the immensity and manifold wonders of the earth. Within and with- 
out his coffin are visible the entire name of the man buried, not even his rank being 
omitted. 


The Revista Heraldica, of Rome, in its issue of October, 1907, 
Says: 

“The Tomb of Columbus, by Enrique Deschamps, Hojas Selectas Ed. 68 Barcelona, 
Spain.’’? The question of the ashes of Christopher Columbus seemed to have been 
finally concluded and decided in favor of Santo Domingo. Then the war between the 
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Courtesy of Harriet Chalmers Adams. 





A PORTION OF THE TOMB OF COLUMBUS WITHIN THE CATHEDRAL AT SANTO 
DOMINGO CITY. 


The beautiful carvings, the decorative elements, the ornamentations, and the general detail and scheme 
of this temple are the work of Italian sculptors of notable skill and genius. 
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United States and Spain brought about the transfer to Seville of the alleged ashes of 
Christopher Columbus, which had for an age been guarded in Habana, and had them 
placed in an artistic monument in the historic cathedral of the first-named city. Con- 
sidering that this happened after what Monsignor Cocchia and other distinguished 
writers had published, how the ecclesiastical authorities could allow it is hardly con- 
ceivable, unless compelled to do so by the civil power; otherwise they certainly 
would not have permitted the venerable Sevillian Cathedral to be profaned by so 


ereat a fraud. 
* * * * * * * 


The late Mr. Thomas C. Dawson, ex-minister of the United States 
successively to the Dominican Republic, Chile, Colombia, and Brazil, 
and until his recent demise 
resident diplomat of the 
United States in Washing- 
ton, has written and pub- 
lished in the New York 
Herald, among other 
things, under the title of 
“The Ashes of Columbus,”’ 
the following: 


Where is Columbus buried? 

That there should be any hesi- 
taney whatever in answering this 
question is indeed one of the 
most strange and extraordinary 
assumptions in history. Genera- 
tions of experts in archeology 
and caligraphy have supposed 
that everything that remains of 
the great discoverer was removed 
from the cathedral at Santo Do- 
mingo and transported to Habana 
in 1795, that is to say, 254 years 
after the remainshad been taken 
from Spain to Santo Domingo, in 
accordance with the will of Co- 


lumbus. No supposition could 
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remains of his oldest son, accord- ‘The statue symbolizes the Dominican Republic maintain- 


ing to all probabilities inasmuch ing a steady and careful watch over its illustrious and 
, historic possession. 





as this same theory could not 
be maintained in a conclusive way, in the absence of distinctive marks or inscrip- 
tions. 

But, on the other hand, as regards the remains of Christopher Columbus, there can 
be no doubt that they still rest in the little and ancient Dominican city where they 
were sealed and deposited some time between the years 1541 to 1544 of the Julian 
calendar. 

At first inspired by mere diversion and curiosity and later on by doubt as to the 
truth of tradition, and desiring the absolute proof of the statements made, I have not 
only read and compared every useful publication on the matter, but have also person- 
ally jexamined the old leaden box disinterred some years ago, and which has ever 
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since been so strangely neglected. I have examined carefully its contents and inscrip- 
tions, as well as the vault that was taken out; I have thoroughly studied the cathedral, 
its architecture, its structural material, additions, foundations, and surroundings. I 
have studied the different construction material and styles adopted in Santo Domingo 
ever since the great landing; I have verified the deciphering of all the inscriptions to 
be found in the cathedral, and have searched for the original proofs, in addition to 
having made careful inquiries from those who carried out the subexcavations in 1877, 


as well as from the oldest residents of that region. 
* * * * * * * 


The Dominican Republic, imbued with the noble pride of the pos- 
session of the remains of the wonderful genius who gave to the world 
a hemisphere, has shown herself from the very beginning worthy of 
this glorious trust, surrounding the august ashes with the loving 
veneration which they justly deserve. This is evidenced by the 
measures adopted to make the national worship of these sacred relics 
imperishable; the cultured, serene works, worthy of the memory of 
the great admiral, by which Monsignor Roque Cocchia, Emiliano 
Tejera, and Eugenio M. Hostos—three men who have attained great 
eminence because of their wisdom and virtues—have established, in 
an incontrovertible manner, the authenticity of the remains of the 
illustrious navigator, and which are those revered in San Domingo; 
and, as a fitting consummation of all, the magnificent mausoleum in 
which those precious relics have been placed by the love, gratitude, 
and admiration of the Dominican people. 


* ** * * * * *% 
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HE Mexican people have erected a new token of homage to 
the memory of that great apostle of independence, the hero 
of a hundred battles and the victor of Cuautla, José Maria 
Morales. As a result of popular subscription started by 

the alumni of the Military College, a magnificent monument has been 
erected inthe Plaza de la Ciudadela—a fitting tribute to his memory 
and a suitable memorial of the 
important triumph at arms, 
the battle of Cuautla. 

A more appropriate site 
than the one selected could 
perhaps not have been desig- 
nated. The statue occupies a 
dignified position in the espla- 
nade extending northward 
from the citadel. This loca- 
tion has a peculiar fitness, 
moreover, for in that edifice 
this hero was once a prisoner, 
and also within the immediate 
vicinity are situated the man- 
ufactory of arms—the arse- 
nal—the museum of artillery 
with its walls adorned with 
old cannon, venerated relics 
of .other epochs, and many 
testimonies of the prowess of 
Morales. 

In general outline the monu- 
ment represents a fort, sym- 
bolical of the defense of the 
josh MAR{A MORELOS “HERO OF A HuUN- city of Cuautla, a glorious page 

Aiden Perea in the life of Morales, and one 
in which his strength and genius are most admired. The base or ped- 
estal, 36 feet high, is surmounted by the statue of the great general ; 
the names of the other generals who likewise distinguished themselves 
in that historic event are inscribed on the tablets which adorn the 
four sides of the pedestal. 

The total height of the monument is 49.2 feet. In its form of a 
fort, cannons are represented as if pointed from a parapet, and in 
general the appearance of the whole bears the military character 
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Courtesy of El Tiempo Ilustrado. of Mexico City. 


MONUMENT RECENTLY DEDICATED TO GEN. JOSE MARIA MORELOS IN MEXICO 
.-= CITY, MEXICO. 


The statue was made possible through pope supscHpLons started by the alumni of the Military 
ollege. 
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which it is but natural should symbolize a monument dedicated to 
Morales. 

The unveiling ceremonies took place on May 5 last, in which the 
President of the Republic, Sefior Don Francisco I. Madero, was 
the leading figure. After the ceremony Col. Francisco Romero, the 


a 





Courtesy of El Tiempo Ilustrado of Mexico City. 
INAUGURATION OF THE SN ioe eee IN THE CITY OF MEXICO, 
, 1912. 


President Madero officiated at the ceremonies incident to the unveiling of this statue. 


orator of the occasion, delivered an address in which he dwelt upon 
the military and civil life of Gen. Morales and painted a vivid and 
glowing picture of the culminating success which history accord the 
hero. 
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PANAMA. 


N the 3d of November, 1903, the Province of Panama 
seceded from Colombia, of which State it had formed a 
part since the war of independence from Spain and an- 
nounced itself as a new member of the family of nations 

under the name of the Republic of Panama. Three days later the 
new Republic was accorded recognition by the United States. 

The devices for the present coat of arms and flag of the Republic 
were adopted only provisionally. ‘‘Until the National Assembly shall 
decide definitively what is to be the coat of arms and flag of the 
Republic,” says article 5 of the law of June 4, 1904, ‘‘the coat of 
arms described in article 2 of this law shall continue to be used for 
all official purposes, as well the flag which, since the 3d of Novem- 
ber, 1903, has been raised on the public buildings of the nation.” 1 

One of the first acts of the provisional governmental junta was to 
appoint a commission or jury to consider and determine upon these 
designs. This commission, having acted promptly, was ready with 
its report to the National Constitutional Convention that succeeded 
the junta. After making certain modifications in the designs sub- 
mitted, the convention, in article 2 of the law referred to, adopted 
the following and provided for an open competition to determine 


the final form: 


Article 2.1 The provisional escutcheon of this Republic rests upon a field of green, 
symbolical of vegetation; it is ogival in form and divided into three parts. 

The center of the shield, or point of honor, shows the Isthmus, with its two seas 
and the sky, wherein is depicted the moon rising over the waves, with the sun setting 
behind the mountains, thus marking the solemn hour of our declaration of independ- 
ence. 

The upper part is subdivided into two sections: In the right-hand section, on a 
silver field,"a‘sword and gun are so placed as to suggest abandonment, signifying an 
eternal farewell to the civil wars that have heretofore been the cause of our ruin; in 
the section to the left, on a field of red, glitter a spade and hoe, crossed, to symbolize 
labor. 

The lower part of the shield is also subdivided into two cantons. The right-hand 
canton shows, on a field of azure, a cornucopia, the emblem of plenty, and, in the 
left-hand canton, on a field of silver, the winged wheel, symbolizing progress. 





1 Translation. 
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Surmounting the shield and covering it with outstretched wings is poised an eagle, 
the emblem of sovereignty, its head turned to the left and holding in its beak a silver 
streamer, with ends flying to right and left. On the streamer is the following motto: 
“ Pro mundi beneficio.”’ 

Above the eagle, seven golden stars are grouped in the form of an arch, represent- 
ing the Provinces into which the Republic is divided. 

As decorative accessories, two national flags, gathered at the lower extremity of the 
staffs, are stacked on either side of the shield. 


The flag of the Republic is thus described in article 6 of the law: 


A quadrilateral divided into four quarters; the upper quarter, nearest the flagstaff, 
is in white, with a five-pointed star in blue at the center; the next upper division, 
which is an extension of the one just described, is in red; the lower quarter, nearest 
the staff, is in blue, and the next lower division, being an extension of the last men- 
tioned, is in white, with a five-pointed star in red at the center.! 


Article 3 of the law provides for the designs for the permanent 
national coat of arms and flag. The contestants, who may be for- 
eigners as well as native Panamefios, are to send their models or 
drawings in to the department of public works under the usual 
regulations as to concealment of names, etc. The law stated that 
the competition was not to be closed before the! convening of the 
legislature in 1906; the writer is, however, informed by the secretary 
of the Panaman Legation at Washington that no selection has yet 
been made, and that the provisional arms and flag, above described, 
are the ones still in official use by the Government of his country. 

Although the youngest of American republics. Panama’s territory 
was the theater of some of Spain’s very first efforts at colonization on 
this side of the Atlantic. As early as 1502, and even prior to the 
last voyage of Columbus, Rodrigo de Bastidas touched along the 
Atlantic coasts of the Isthmus and Vasco Niifiez de Balboa, in 1513, 
on his way to fame as the discoverer of the Pacific Ocean, crossed the 
country and began the subjugation of the natives. And, on the 15th 
of August, 1519, Pedro Arias de Avila, the notorious ‘‘Pedrarias” of 
sanguinary memory, founded a city on the Pacific coast—the city of 
Panama, destined to become for a space the richest city in the world 
and to be the seat of government of the newly discovered territory. 

On the 15th of September, 1521, Panama was granted its charter 
and honored with a coat of arms by the king— 

On a field of gold, a shield divided vertically, whereon, in the dexter half, appeared 
a yoke and a sheaf of arrows, and, in the sinister half, two caravels under sail, with a 
star above; and, inclosing the whole, a border of alternating castles and lions.! 

A vastly different story is told by the two escutcheons. The 
ancient arms of Spain’s colonial régime bring to mind the perilous 
voyages of the hardy conquistadores and the fierce struggles of the 
Indians against enslavement. The arms of the present-day Republic 





1 Translation. 
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tell of a free people, housed on one of the world’s choicest sites for 
commercial opportunity. For over 400 years this site—once the 
threshhold of Spain’s empire in South America—was a conspicuous 
center of interest to Hurope. To-day that interest 1s world-wide and 
very much alive, for the greatest engineering enterprise of all ages— 
the four hundred million dollar canal—is nearing completion, That 
the Panamefios are equally alive to their great opportunity and to the 
importance given their Isthmus by the canal, is shown by the motto 
that crowns their coat of arms—‘‘ Pro mundi beneficio.”’ 
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N 1516, but three years after Ntfiez de Balboa crossed the Isth- 
mus of Panama and discovered the Southern Sea (the Pacific 
Ocean), a letter was addressed by Pedrarias, the governor of 
Spain’s new colony, to King Ferdinand and the Princess Dofia 

Juana, his daughter, telling of the extension of his conquest along the 
Pactfic coast and of his selection of a site for a new city on that side 
of the Isthmus. 


Your highnesses must know 
he wrote, 


that Panamé is a fishing ground on the coast of the Southern Sea, and that for fishermen 
the Indians say “ panamd.”’ 


From the day that letter was written the Isthmus has been as rich 
history and as frequently the subject of Old and New World 

interest as any section of the two great continents which it connects. 
And at [the present moment the old Indian word ‘ Panama” may 
be found in the dossiers of every chancellary of the civilized world, 
for at last the hand of man has measured its might with the Titans 
and is opening a passageway through the Isthmus that will affect 
the commerce of every nation. The dreams of Bolivar, Napoleon, 
and the statesmen of our own times of an independent interoceanic 
‘anal are about to be realized. 

Some of the important dates of that history are marked for special 
observance by the Republic of Panama, which, since 1903, has had 
sovereignty over all of the Isthmus but that narrow zone through 
which the canal is to run. By the law of October 4, 1910, the 
National Assembly of Panama decreed that the following should be 
days of civic festival in each year: October 12, July 24, November 
28, and the 15th of February. The 3d of November is set apart by 
that law for celebration as the great national holiday—Independence 
Day. 

The first of these, October 12, is the day (in 1492) on which Co- 
lumbus made his first landing in the New World; he was also the first 
to make any extended navigation of the Atlantic coast waters of the 
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Isthmus. On this third voyage, in 1502, a few months after Rodrigo 
de Bastidas discovered the northern coast, Columbus’s caravels poked 
their noses into every indentation along the coast line in search of a 
passageway, and took back to Spain fabulous accounts of the riches 
of Veragua (now one of the Provinces of the Republic), which was 
destined to become the seat of his hereditary dukedom. Although 
his descendant, the present Spanish Duke of Veragua, has no con- 
nection with the Province, the Republic holds the name of his ances- 
tor in deepest veneration, and most naturally observes the day that 
marks such an important event in the history of its people. 

Soon after the founding of the city of Panama by Pedrarias, on the 
15th of August, 1519, the colony of Panama took on an importance 
second to none in Spain’s western empire. The colonia! government 
established in that city (the Real audiencia de Panama) by a decree 
of Charles V, dated the 26th of February, 1538, was given jurisdiction 
over the government of Nicaragua to the north and all the Provinces 
of Spain to the south as far as the Strait of Magellan, including the 
Provinces of Cartegena, Peru, Chile, and what is now Argentina. 
Subsequently this vast jurisdiction was reduced in extent as from 
time to time the audiencias of Guatemala, Lima, Santa Fe de Bogota, 
Chareas (now Bolivia), San Francisco de Quito, Chile, and Buenos 
Aires were successively created, and the Province of Panama finally 
became restricted to its present area. 

The greatness of its capital city departed with its destruction, in 
1671, by the picturesque buccaneer Sir Henry Morgan. Prior to that 
event Panama had been the port of transshipment for the enormous 
wealth in gold, silver, emeralds, and pearls from the Viceroyalty of 
Peru, and the great mart through which the imports from Europe were 
distributed through the southern colonies. In the height of its 
importance the ancient city outclassed even the viceregal capital of 
Peru in splendor and commercial activity. On the 21st of January, 
1673, a new Panama was founded on the little coral peninsula near 
the hill of Ancon, some 6 miles from the old site. The fortifications 
of the new city, built with a view to its defense against further 
aggressions of the roving pirates, were long the strongest Spanish 
defenses on the Pacific. These old walls and the four guardian castles 
are now in ruins and serve only to strike a picturesque contrast to the 
modernism of the Republic’s capital. By the law of September 28, 
1910, the National Assembly of Panama has set apart the 21st of 
January in each year in commemoration of the act of foundation. 

During the eighteenth century the flood of Peruvian treasure 
which had poured across the Isthmus gradually subsided and a general 
lethergy set in throughout the Spanish colonies as a result of the 
deposition of the mother country from European supremacy, the 
importance of Panama as the great entrep6t was on the wane. By 
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the end of that century Panama’s commerce had so drooped that the 
Province became largely isolated, for it was then a more or less autono- 
mous appendage to the Viceroyalty of Santa Fe and New Granada, 
which embraced what is now Colombia and part of what became 
Ecuador, and was denied any profitable intercourse with the capital 
at Bogota by the inaccessible Andean ranges. The Panamefios were, 
therefore, ripe for independence when the revolutionary movement 
throughout the Spanish colonies under Bolivar gave promise of suc- 
cess in the early years of the nineteenth century. Out of that revo- 
lution was evolved the great Colombian federation made up of what 
are now Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador, known as the Republic 
of Colombia. 

By 1821 all the Provinces of Central America had declared their 
independence and had united their destinies with the ephemeral 
empire of Ittirbide, in Mexico. At this time the Panaman patriot, 
José de Fabrega, took command of the situation on the Isthmus, 
and on the 28th of November of that year assembled the citizens of 
Panama in a demonstration against the moribund authority of Spain. 
On that day the independence of the Province was achieved and 
Fabrega was placed in control of affairs as Jefe Superior del Istmo. 
On the same day the Province joined the Republic of Colombia and 
became known as its Department of the Isthmus. Out of these 
events the Panamefios have been supplied with two of the dates 
fixed for observance by the law above mentioned: July 24, the 
birthday of the great liberator, Bolivar, and November 28, on which 

Panama made good its separation from Spain. 

The Colombian Republic of which Panama was a section was 
a strongly centralized government held together solely by the per- 
sonal force and influence of its creator, Bolivar. It was broken up 
in 1831, the year following his death, and out of it three Republics 
were formed—Venezuela, Ecuador, and New Granada. The last 
named included the Isthmus. 

Reverting again to its separation from Spanish control, this great 
event took place on the 28th of November, 1821, when the members 
of the municipal government, the officials and the civil, military, and 
ecclesiastical organizations met at the city hall. Minutes were 
taken wherein it was stated that, in conformity with the general 
vote of the peoples comprised therein, the Isthmus was free and 
independent from the Spanish Government, and that it was added 
to the Republic of Colombia.1 As a Department of the latter, the 
Isthmus constituted a portion thereof until the 3d of November, 
1903, when the people of Panama decided to separate themselves 
from the nation to whom their fate had been united for a period of 82 
years. At a special session which the municipal council held on that 
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date, it signed the act of independence and immediately called the 
people and all the authorities of the Isthmus to submit to them that 
transcendental action for their approval. 

The constitution of the Republic was adopted by the national con- 
vention on the 13th of February, 1904, and became effective on the 
same day in which it was promulgated; that [is to say, on the 15th 
of February, 1904. The anniversary of this day is one of the civic 
celebrations established by this law. 

The 24th ot July is the anniversary of the birthday of Bolivar, the 
Liberator, a date which is also declared a legal holiday throughout 
the Republic. 

The same law also provides that on the 4th of July, the day on 
which the United States celebrates its independence, the national 
flag shall be raised on all public buildings and that all public offices 
shall be closed after midday. 
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he Secret of the Big Trees, by Ellsworth Huntington, Ph D., F. R. G.S., in 
Harper's Magazine for July, 1912, is an article which deals with a theory that 
must be of absorbing interest to the student of world history. Dr. Huntington’s 
investigations and conclusions concerning the relation of climatic changes to some of 
the great events of history have attracted the attention of historians and ethnologists 
for some time, and in this latest phase of his researches his former conclusions seem 
to be strikingly verified—at least in so far as the coincidence of periods of aridity, and 
climatic changes generally in widely separated portions of the earth are concerned. 

The climatic history of the western coast of North America stands revealed in the 
easily deciphered testimony of the ‘‘ Big Trees of California’’ as plainly as though the 
facts were being read from the pages of printed volumes. This careful, accurate, 
unassailable record of climatic changes has been written into the magnificent species 
of trees known as the Sequoia gigantea by the unerring hand of nature for a period, 
in some instances, of not less than 3,000 years, and it is this record that Dr. Hunting- 
ton calls ‘‘The Secret of the Big Trees.”’ 

‘From the famine in Palestine some 870 years before Christ to the forests of the Sierra 
Nevada in 1911 isa far cry. The idea of investigating an episode of ancient Asiatic 
history in the mountains of California seems at first sight quixotic,’’ writes the author, 
“vet for the purpose of facilitating such an investigation the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington furnished funds and Yale University gave the author leave of absence 
from college duties.”’ 

The following is a condensed statement of the theory as to the relation of climatic 
changes to the great events of history: 


During the three or four thousand years covered by history, the climate of western and central Asia 
and of the countries around the Mediterranean Sea appears to have changed. On the whole, the climate 
seems to have grown drier, so that regions which once were fertile have now become desert. Farther north, 
however, or in regions which are cold and damp because of high altitude, an opposite result has apparently 
been produced. ‘The relatively dry and warm conditions of the present have changed lands which were 
once too cold for the practice of agriculture into places where large numbers of people can live in comfort 
by means of that pursuit. Thus there appears to have been a change in the locations of the regions best 
suited to human occupation. The change has not proceeded regularly, however, but in a pulsatory fash- 
ion. It seems to have been interrupted by centuries of exceptional aridity on the one hand and of excep- 
tional moisture on the other. When these pulsations of climate are compared with the course of history, 
remarkable agreement is noticed. Among a mass of minor detail this apparent relationship may be con- 
cealed, but the broad movements of the races, the rise and fall of civilization, seem to show a degree of 
agreement with climatic changes so great that it seems scarcely possible to avoid the conclusion that the 
two are intimately related. Unfavorable conditions of climate, such as a change toward aridity in regions 
already none too well supplied with water, have apparently led to famines, epidemics, economic dis- 
tress, the decline of trade, misgovernment, migrations, wars, and stagnation; while favorable changes 
have fostered exactly opposite conditions. 


After his studies of this great problem from various standpoints in Asia, Dr. Hunt- 
ington constructed a curve (the dotted line in the accompanying diagram) which 
represents the state of our knowledge of the changes of climate of western and 


central Asia. The following quotation explains the construction of this graphic 
representation: 


The evidence upon which the latter is based is of very diverse types and varies greatly in accuracy and 
abundance at different periods. For example, the low portion of the curve about 1200 B. C. is based on 
records of ancient famines, and upon the fact that at that time great movements of desert peoples took 
place in such a way as to suggest that the deserts had become much less habitable than formerly. A few 
hundred years later the curve is high, because at this time not only did great prosperity prevail in regions 
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CROSS SECTION OF A BIG TREE. 


The annual rings of a Big Tree reveal its exact age, for it adds a ring each year during its existence. 
This one is but an infant compared to the giants, both in size and age. The rings shown in the 
picture would indicate that it was less than 60 years old when cut down. It will be noted that 
as the rings approach the outer circle, or circumference, of the tree they grow less in thickness until 
they are scarcely discernible with the naked eye. The giant sequoias, owing to their immense size, 
show the rings plainly for many centuries, but even in these the outer rings grow so fine that alens is 
necessary to detect them and to count them. Dr. Huntington counted the rings of one that showed 
it was 3,150 years old, probably 50 times the age of the one whose cross section is shown above. 
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which are now poverty stricken for lack of rainfall, but the kings of Assyria and the other countries lying 
near the Arabian Desert appear to have been able to take their armies in comparative comfort across 
regions where small caravans can not now pass and which even the hardy Arab raiders avoid. At a later 
time, 300 A. D., the curve drops low, because at this period a great number of towns were abandoned in 
Central Asia and in all the drier parts of the continent; trade routes which had formerly been much 
frequented were now absolutely given up in favor of those where water and forage were more easily 
obtained; and in countries like Syria stagnation seems to have prevailed. The curve dips low at this 
point simply because evidences of aridity began to be conspicuous. In the seventh century A. D,. 
evidence of the same kind as in the third cause the curve to drop still lower, but here we have additional 
proof of aridity in the form of traditions of prolonged famines in Arabia. Moreover, at about this same 
time the waters of the Caspian Sea and of other lakes without outlets were not replenished by rain, and 
hence fell to a level so low that buildings were built upon what is now the bottom of the lake. Then, at 
a later date, about 1000-A. D., the ruins in the desert were partially reoceupied, the old trade routes began 
to revive, the lakes rose higher than their present level, and prosperity was the rule in many regions 
which had formerly suffered from aridity. These bits of evidence gathered here and there have enabled 
the curves to be drawn. They are a mere approximation, showing some of the main climatic pulsations, 
but likely to be greatly modified as further investigation is made. 
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DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING ASIATIC CHANGES OF CLIMATE (DOTTED LINE) AND THE 
CORRESPONDING RATE OF GROWTH OF SEQUOIAS IN CALIFORNIA (SOLID LINE) 
FROM 1300 B. C. TO THE PRESENT DAY. 


As to the explanation of the curve drawn in a solid line and which represents the 
record of the climatic changes in North America as read by Dr. Huntington from his 
studies of the “ Big Trees,’’ we quote: 


It seemed necessary, however, to devise some new line of research which should not only furnish dates, 
but should prove positively the existence or nonexistence of changes of climate, and should do it in such 
a way that the investigator’s private opinions, his personal equation, so to speak, should not be able to 
affect his results. The necessary method was opportunely suggested by an article in 1909 by Prof. A. E. 
Douglas, of the University of Arizona. In regions having a strongly marked difference between summer 
and winter it is well known that trees habitually lay on a ring of wood each year. The wood that grows 
in the early part of the season is formed rapidly and is soft in texture, while that which grows later is formed 
slowly and is correspondingly hard. Hence, each annual ring consists of a layer of soft, pulpy wood 
surrounded by a thinner layer of harder wood, which is generally of a darker color. Except under rare 
conditions only one ring is formed each year, and where there are two rings by reason of a double period 
of growth, due to a drought in May or June, followed by wet weather, it is usually easy to detect the fact. 

In the drier parts of the Temperate Zone, especially in regions like Arizona and California, by far the 
most important factor in determining the amount of growth is the rainfall. Prof. Douglas measured 
some 20 trees averaging about 300 years old. He found that their rate of growth during the period since 
records of rainfall have been kept varies in harmony with the amount of precipitation. Other investigators 
have since done similar work elsewhere, and it is now established that the thickness of the annual layers 
of growth in trees, especially in regions with cold winters and dry summers, gives an approximate measure 
of the amount of rain and snow. 





ONE OF THE LARGE SEQUOIAS AND A BABY SEQUOTIA. 


Mr. Fred G. Plummer, Geographer in the Forestry Division of the Agricultural Department of the 
United States, isan authority on the Big Trees of California and scouts the prevailing opinion that the 
sequoias are becoming extinct. The picture shows one of the members of Mr. Plummer’s exploring 
party pointing to the baby tree as the best evidence that the sequoias are still reproducing the species. 
The giant tree was the size of the little one perhaps about the time of the Exodus of the Hebrews from 


Egypt—or mayhap when Priam’s love for the beautiful Helen caused all the trouble that gave the 
world the heroes of the Trojan War. 
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Obviously the best trees upon which to test the theory of climatic changes are the ‘‘ Big Trees of Cali- 
fornia.”” They grow at an altitude of 6,000 or 7,000 feet on the western slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
Abundant snow falls in winter, and there is a fair amount of rain up to about the Ist of June, but the rest 
of the warm season until the end of September is dry. Hence the conditions are highly favorable to the 
formation of distinct, easily measured rings. The size of the trees makes the rings fairly thick and hence 
easy to see, 

Toward the end of May, 1911, [left the train at Sanger, near Fresno, in the great inner valley of California, 
and with two assistants drove up into the mountains where we camped for two weeks, and then went 
to a similar region some 60 miles farther south on the Tulare River east of Portersville * * *., 

During the five weeks that we were in the mountains we succeeded in measuring nearly 200 trees, 40 
of which were 2,000 or more years ofage. The others were of various ages down to 250 years, for we measured 
a considerable number of relatively young trees for purposes of comparison. The process of constructing 
the climatic curve from the data thus obtained is less simple than might at first appear. The method is 
to ascertain the average growth of all the trees for each decade from the earliest times to the present, and 
then to draw a curve showing how the rate has varied. The high places on such a curve will indicate times 
of comparative moisture, while the low places will indicate aridity. Corrections, however, must be applied 
to this method. For example, during the first 10 years of its life the average Sequoia gigantea grows about 
an inch in radius, that is, it reaches a diameter of 2 inches; at the age of 200 years the average tree adds about 
nine-tenths of an inch to its radius each decade; at the age of 500 years about six-tenths of an inch; and at the 
age of 1,700, only three-tenths. These and other minor corrections being made, the accompanying diagram 
sums up the results of the work on the ‘‘ Big Trees” as compared with the results of work of an entirely 
different kind upon the climatic fluctuations of Asia. Horizontal distance indicates time; the diagram 
begins at the left-hand end with 1300 B. C., and ends on the right with 1900 A. D. Vertical distance indi- 
cates a greater or less amount of rainfall or more or less favorable conditions of plant growth. The solid 
line is the curve of the Sequoias. During the periods where it is high, abundant moisture stimulated rapid 
growth; where it is low, periods of aridity lasting often for centuries checked the growth of the trees. 


The two curves, superimposed, show a remarkable correspondence and unques- 
tionably fortify Dr. Huntington’s theory. His article concludes with the following 
summary: 


Beginning at the time of the Trojan war, about 1200-B. C., both curves drop very low, indicating an 
epoch of sudden and severe desiccation. That particular period was one of the most chaotic in history. 
The war-like progenitors of the Greeks swarmed into the country where they were later to grow great, the 
Mittani or Hittites came down out of the mountains into northern Mesopotamia, tribes from Arabia and the 
Libyan Desert swarmed into Egypt and brought civilization down to the lowest possible ebb, famines 
such as that in the days of Joseph appear in the Egyptian chronicles, and in general, war, migrations, and 
disaster prevailed. 

Some fluctuations of the California curve, such as the upward bend between 1000 and 1100 B. C. are 
missing, in that for Asia, not necessarily because they did not exist, but because no facts have been lighted 
upon which furnish evidence of them. The famine in the days of Elijah appears in both curves. Six or 
seven hundred years B. C. both curves stand high in the day when the Greeks were laying the foundation 
of their greatness and the empires of Mesopotamia were at their height. Then comes a slow falling off, 
with a recovery about 300 B. C., and another rather low place in the second century. The time of Christ 
and of the great era of universal peace under the sway of Rome was again an epoch of favorable climate, 
a time of abundant rain and good crops in all the countries around the Mediterranean Sea and in Asia, 
as well as in California. 

It is impossible here to trace further the correspondence of the two curves and their relation to history. 
The essential point is this: We have applied a rigid mathematical test to our theory of changes of climate, 
and the theory stands firm. By two methods absolutely dissimilar we have constructed curves showing ~ 
climatic fluctuations in two parts of the world 10,000 miles apart. In essentials the two agree in spite of 
differences in detail. It now seems practically certain not only that climatic pulsations have taken place 
on a large scale during historic times, but that on the whole the more important changes have occurred 
at the same time all around the world, at least in the portion of the North Temperate Zone lying from 30’ 
to 40’ north of the Equator. 


‘‘Over the Interior Andes,’’ by Charles Johnson Post, in Outing Magazine for 
September, is another trans-Andean narrative written in the semihumorous, semi- 
sarcastic, and altogether entertaining style of that well-known artist-author—or 
author-artist—whichsoever he may prefer to be termed. Mr. Post’s pen work is 
so good, both as narrator and as illustrator, that this reviewer confesses his inability 
to classify him. His only fault, from our point of view, lies in the fact—patent 
from his drawings as well as his word pictures—that he has an unconquerable little 
“‘srouch” on when he writes of things South American. Despite this touch of 
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testiness, however, the artist persists in seeing things beautiful and telling us of 
them, sometimes in paragraphs like this: 


The start from Arequipa up to Lake Titicaca is made in the early morning. The huge cone of Misti— 
looking for all the world like a vast slag dump—stands forth with telescopic detail in the high, rare air, 
mellowed in the cool morning sun. Prickling and glistening on the even slopes or in the purple shadows, 
the frost still clung like a lichen to the barren rocks, and there is the thin touch of briskness in the air, like 
that of the taste of fall on a September morning back home. 


Again we are given an interesting description like the following, dealing with the 
remains of the old Inca aqueducts: 


Slowly at first we rose, skirting the great foothills or gently ascending valleys and always crossing some 
dismantled relic of the development of the dead Incaempire. Then we plunged boldly into the mountain 
chain, teetering over spidery bridges, across gorges whose bottom was a ribbon of foam or where the rails 
followed a winding shelf cut in the face of a mountain, where an empty beer bottle flung from the car 
broke on the tracks below over which the train had been crawling a quarter of an hour before. * * * 
The engineers (there were three in the coach with the author) had been discussing the traces of the old 
Inca works with especial reference to their irrigation systems, of which there was generally a ruin visible 
out of one window or the other, 
and with emphasis on the total 
lack of survival of any instru- 
ments or methods by which 
this hydraulic engineering had 
been calculated or performed. 
There isa trace of one irrigation - 
ditch something like 125 miles 
in length—a set of levels for 
such a project even to-day 
would be a matter for nice cal- 
culation. The Incas simply 
went ahead and did it, some 
way. Their engineering had 
been turned over and over and 
compared with the great en- 
gineering works of antiquity. 

“Cut and try,” said one en- 
gineer in conclusion, “that was 
the way these old Inca people 
made their irrigation systems. 
Put a gang of Indians to dig- 
ging a ditch from where the 
water supply was to come, 
then let in the water as they Courtesy the Outing Magazine. 


dug—in a little ditch—and dig a 
deeper or dike it up to the AT LAST THE BALSAS ARRIVED. 


water level as it showed in the ——__ Balsas are rafts made by lashing together two or three smaller 
trench. When-thay had that rafts called ‘‘callapos.’? A raised platform in the center keeps 
little ditch finished there was baggage from being submerged. 

their level—all they had to 

do was to dig it as big and as deep and wide as they wanted.” 

It looked reasonable; there was no dissent. We swung around a curve and a vista opened out of a 
ragged valley, broken by gorges and canyons with sheer walls of soft rock. One of the other engineers 
chuckled. ‘‘Lookatthat!”? He pointed up the valley, and his finger followed one of the canyons. ‘How 
did they cut and try on that proposition?’ 

There, for as far as the eye could follow the turnings of the canyon cliffs, was the line of a ditch, an aque- 
duct, that hung some 20 to 50 feet below the edge of the cliff. It had been cut into the wall of rock, leaving 
a lip along the outer edge to hold in the current. Here and there, where the ragged trace of the canyon 
made projecting, buttressing angles, the aqueduct had been driven as a short-cut tunnel straight through. 
Here and there great sections of the canyon walls had fallen, while occasionally it appeared as though 
the outer lip had been destroyed by man-made efforts—one of the old Spanish methods of hurrying up 
a little ready tribute—but never had there been a possibility of using any “cut and try’”’ method in con- 
truction. ‘‘ Well,’’? remarked the first, “there goes that theory—and it isn’t original with me, either— 
for [reckon they had to run that level first and chalk it up on the rock to cut by in some kind of a way.” 





Many are the things unusual and interesting witnessed by the traveler from 
Arequipa to Puno, the terminal of the railway to Titicaca. Among these the remark- 
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Courtesy of the Outing Magazine. 
REED BOAT ON LAKE TITICACA. 
These boats are made of reeds which grow along the shore. They are bound in round bundles tapering 


at the ends, these in turn being lashed together to form the bottom and sides of the craft. As may be 
seen in the picture, the oars are made of poles with small boards nailed to them. 
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able whirlwinds, verging onto cyclones, claimed Mr. Post’s attention and which he 
describes as follows: 


Sometimes the train passed over high plateaus, where occasionally in the distance could be seen the 
low house of some hacienda or the grouped huts of Indians, while beyond, in the farthest distance, the plain 
was rimmed with a jagged line of snow-capped peaks. The winds swept across the level stretches, raising 
an assortment of sand spouts and dusty cyclones. They were of all sizes, from tiny remolinos that died 
in afew putts to towering whirlwinds that spiraled 1,500 feet in the air, with a base of 50 feet, that juggled 
bowlders in its vortex like so many cork chips. They would move leisurely for a short space and then 
dart like a flash in an erratic path. Sometimes 15 or 20 of these would be in sight at the same time. 


From Puno the author takes us on board the little steamer Yavari and crosses over 
Titicaca, meanwhile entertaining us with fanciful mixtures of fact and legend like 
the following: 


All day the Yavari skirted a coast that rolled back in long hills or at times came down to the lake in 
a steep bluff. Very slowly the lake is receding. Old Inca towns once evidently on the shore line are back 
from the water; since Pizarro’s time the distance is a matter of miles. In the little party on the boat the 
old tales of the Inca gold and Atahualpa’s tribute became naturally a leading topic. The country from 
the highlands of Colombia down to Chile is filled with legends of secreted treasure and lost mines or caches, 
for Pizarro did not wait for Atahualpa to pay his ransom, he burned him at the stake when he realized 
that the Inca emperor could actually get together a council chamber packed to the ceiling with raw gold. 

Legend also has it that around the city of Cuzco—the seat of the Incas—there was a great golden chain 
and that this, upon the approach of Pizarro, was dropped into Titicaca. It is always a steamer discussion 
as to how soon the lake will recede enough to make its discovery a matter of possibility. * * * 

Skirting the shore until the late afternoon, the Yavari struck out into the ocean horizon that stretched 
away in the blue distance until we raised the Island of the Sun and the Island of the Moon. The former 
is reputed to have been the summer residence of the Incas, and there still remain the ruins of palaces, 
together with a great basin or reservoir hewn, from the solid rock and traditionally known as the Ineca’s 
bathtub. To the other island is ascribed the home of the wives and concubines of the Incas. * * * 


The cargo taken on at these islands was usually on board a heavy reed boat, a ves- 
sel large enough to carry even burros and bullocks to or from these islands in the 
lake. These primitive boats seem to serve the purpose of the natives and are con- 
structed and propelled thus: 


The reed, which grows along the shores of the lake, is bound in round bundles tapering at both ends; 
these bundles, in turn, are lashed together to form the canoes from the little bundles to the larger boats 
that can carry freight. Sometimes a mat sail, also from these same reeds, is hoisted on a couple of poles 
lashed together at the apex and at the base braced against the inside of the clumsy craft. The steering is 
done with an oar made from a pole and a board, while similar oars are used by the crew, who drive a wooden 
pin to form an oarlock at any convenient spot along the reed-bundle thwart. In this kind of an outfit they 
put out on the lake fishing for the little fish that alone seem to have survived in the cold waters, or shuffling 
across the waves from the coast to one little sugar-loaf island after another in their native trade. 


From La Paz to Mapiri via mule back, thence by balsas lashed together to make 
callapos (raftlike boats capable of carrying passengers and baggage), Mr. Post finally 
lands at his destination—an old camp on the Kaka River—leaving the reader with 
the hope of meeting him again in the Bolivian jungle. 


“The Stone Trees of Arizona—A Forest Gone to Sleep.’’ Only a short distance 
from a little station called Adamana, in Arizona, is found one of the greatest marvels 
and most beautiful productions of nature known to the world. This is a fallen forest 
of stone trees—trees that once grew to a height of 200 to 250 feet and which, through 
some powertul agency of nature, were felled and subsequently petrified. This petri- 
faction, however, is not of the usual order, for the trees have turned to vari-colored 
agates, chalcedonies, mottled jasper, and other semiprecious stones. 

In a recent number of the West Coast Magazine, Mr. Charles F. Lummis, a well- 
known American author and explorer, has a most interesting article dealing with 
this remarkable phenomenon. In speaking of the trees he says: 


They are stone trees, all right, these prone imperishable giants that blink back to the white skies of the 
southwest in more rainbows of their very own than all the skies of all the earth ever decked themselves, 
withal. And stonier stone than ever came elsewhere in such sizes. They are stone as the diamond is 
and the ruby, but with a more living (you might almost say ‘‘a more human”) birth. They are vast 
gems that once were glad, growing trees; wood immortalized; stone glorified. No other great forest on 
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earth has lasted so long, nor in such bewildering beauty. No stone else has had the fortune to celebrate 
forever so many noble lives as does the peacock adamant that is now the Fossil Forest of Arizona. There 
are petrified woods as widely distributed as there are petrified people. There are agates to spare in those 
parts of the world that are less suited to potatoes. But trees of prismatic agate by the million of tons are 
nowhere else. 


According to Mr. Lummis, chips and small pieces gathered from these agate trees 
served as a current medium of exchange, a kind of natural money, among the many 
nations and tribes of ancient America thousands of years perhaps before the invasion 
of America by the white man. To quote the author’s poetic language: 

But in the ancient days, 500 years—maybe 1,000—before Columbus caught a dream, the petrified forest 
had legs of its own; and traveled 1,000 miles east, north, west, and south. It was part of the household 


furniture and the war armament of every home of the first American from Missouri to California, from 
Cheyenne to Chiapas. More than any one other primitive American industry (with the possible exception 


mal 





AN AGATE BRIDGE. 


This picture shows one of the few unbroken trunks of the Stone Trees of Arizona. 


of the bison’s hide) it was current coin throughout more than half the area of North America below Canada. 
Spalls of its moss agates and plain agates, its creamy chalcedonies, its mottled jaspers, its topaz and its 
amethysts, were bartered from Lake Chapala to Lake Huron for the buffalo robes of the Plains, for the 
bead-makable rice-shells and clam-shells of the Gulf of California, for the pipestone of Michigan, for the 
guacamayo plumes of Yucatan, precious in medicine. I have myself traced these spalls, and the arrow- 
heads, knives, fleshers, drills made from them, in these wide-apart ruins. And there is no mistaking the 
polychrome fossil ‘‘wood” of Arizona, wherever you find it. It is as sure as any trade-mark in the modern 
world. 


The*following is Mr. Lummis’s explanation of the phenomenon: 


Prostrated in full vigor by some resistless force—not a cyclone, or they would show the tangled windfall; 
not an avalanche of water, or they would be similarly huddled—these great trees laid them down orderly, 
their heads generally to the south. I can conceive of but one power that can have mowed them down so 
marshaled—an earthquake of the first dimensions, traveling from the crest of the continent southerly. 
Maybe the same earth-racking wave that split the canyons of the Colorado first, to be gnawed later by the 
tooth of erosion to their present awful magnitude. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE FOSSIL FOREST. 


‘The fracture is almost a perfect cross section; but nothing in human knowledge is more obvious than 
that these breaks were subsequent to the utter fossilization of the trunks. Anything retaining the merest 
vestige of ligneous fiber could no more break thus than a live hen could be cracked over your knee to a 
perfect cross section.” 





THE BROKEN SECTIONS OF A STONE TREE. 


“Anyhow, the trees went down. They were embalmed to perennial gems after they fell. Theyzare 
crosscut and dismembered by later shocks or frosts; their branches shorn and comminuted to litter the 
ground with kaleidoscopic chips. Even when the full stature of the tree is measurable upon the ground 
it is rare to find 20 feet in a piece.”’ 
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Anyhow, the trees went down. They were embalmed to perennial gems after they fell. They are 
crosscut and dismembered by later shocks or frosts; their branches shorn and comminuted to litter the 
ground with kaleidoscopic chips. Even when the full stature of the tree is measurable upon the ground, 
it is rare to find 20 feet in a piece. The fracture is almost a perfect cross section; but nothing in human 
knowledge is more obvious than that these breaks were subsequent to the utter fossilization of the trunks. 
Anything retaining the merest vestige of ligneous fiber could no more break thus than a live hen could be 
cracked over your knee to a perfect cross section—including the very halves of the feathers. Equally the 
matched ends between fractures prove absolute continuity in the process of agatizing. 

Somewhere during the stupendous subsidences of the Jurassic period this prone Mesozoic forest sank to 
where the vast later sediments of the Cretacean era could wash down upon it mile deep, Dana, the great 
geologist, says to an average depth of 9,000 feet. * * * In these deep bowels of the earth the springs of 
sulphur, iron, copper, salt, the paste of chalcedony, the solutions of silica, still rambled; and the pressure 
that would break the ribs of a Dreadnought, as an elephant might efface a gnat, injected these mineral 
waters into every fiber of the one-time wood. Of course it went slowly—the pressure increasing only as 
the trunk hardened to resist it. Else weshould have 9-foot trees ‘‘pressed’’ in the geologic book as flat 
as we press a flower in the family Bible. The mineralization must have been contemporaneous with the 
first coverlet of sediment, or ahead of it. No mere wooden tree could have withstood the impact of 2 
miles of perpendicular stone to the square inch. 

And then what we are pleased to call the Tertiary age; and the vast emergence of sunken water-logged 
continents to God’s forgotten sunlight—by an upheaval so judicious and so balanced that it did not ruffle 
the sedimentary blankets of a sleeping world. And the forgotten forest came up to the top of the continent 
again, then cuddled under a mile or so of Cretaceous counterpanes. Even now it is a mile above the sea. 

And the erosions and corrosions of zeons, the moths of geology, began to eat the bedclothes; and blanket 
after blanket traveled away by grains of sand to fill the womb of the far Pacific with the embryo of con- 
tinents yet unguessed. Strata by the thousand feet were devoured away by that slow, implacable tooth. 
And in the fullness of the ages the immortal forest came back to the sunlight where once its myriad leaves 
danced and breathed a mortal air—the same fierce Arizona sun under which it dazzles our eyes to-day. 


The probably immense extent of this stone forest is considered by Mr. Lummis as 
follows: 

How wide the Fossil Forest once spread its giant shade against a burning sky no man will ever know— 
we hardly know even the groups of it that can be traced to-day. Myriads of acres are undoubtedly en- 
tombed forever under the great sandstone drift which is in turn burglar proofed against all time by its 
armor of lava; and myriads more are lost in the quicksands of the Rio Puerco. There are at least eight 
distinguishable groves, some of them of many square miles. * * * The present valley is very likely 
to have followed the first run-off lines; and it is not unreasonable to assume that this incomparable grove 
was once practically unbroken across its 400,000 acres. How much farther it may have gone, east, west, 
north, south; how much of it may be under the lava upon whose shallow sand-drift cover grow the 18,000 
square miles of the present pines of the Mogollon Plateau to the west; how much under the red sandstone 
mesas to the east—there is no guessing. All that is sure is that there was much more of it than we can 
now find. 


“Adventuring Along the Upper Orinoco,’”’ by Casper Whitney, in Harper's Magazine 
for September, is a most entertaining narrative of the author’s trip into the head- 
water country of the Orinoco, which begins at arock barrier and cataract about 120 miles 
southeast of Esmerelda. ‘‘To this point,’’ writes Mr. Whitney, ‘‘no insurmountable 
difficulty to travel offers, at least not in May; beyond, however, is the terra incognita. 
One hears appalling tales of this region from Brazilian to Venezuelan end of the flow- 
ing road; and no Indian will enter it because of the vengefulness these interior people 
are said to have nourished against everybody since an eighteenth century onslaught 
endured at the hands of an invading Spanish commander. The subsequent killing 
from ambush of venturesome native rubber explorers on two widely separated occa- 
sions strengthened the general impression and terror. To get beyond this barrier 
and have a look at the savages was the sole object of my trip to the upper waters of 
the Orinoco.” 

Esmerelda, situated near the base of Duida mountain, was reached without mishap; 
but here, upon learning the American’s intention of proceeding farther up the river, 
his Indian crew promptly deserted Mr. Whitney, taking their canoe with them in 
the dead of night. Fortunately for the adventurer, three Maquiritare Indians were 
encamped near by, and these, being duly entertained with a good meal and tobacco, 
consented to permit him to accompany them as far as they were going—‘‘one sleep 
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up-river at sun-up.’? Arrived at their destination near the mouth of a little river 
coming in from the north, called Gaupo, which marks the end of Humboldt’s up- 
Orinoco journey, they camped with five other Indians unexpectedly encountered. 
One of these’ proved to be a Zambo, as they call the Indian-negro mixture in Venezuela, 
who could speak Spanish, much to Mr. Whitney’s delight. ‘Manual wig-wagging,”’ 
as he calls it, had been his chief means of communication for weeks. From him he 
learned that all of the Indians were going up the several small near-by rivers rubber 
hunting, and that none of them would go farther up the Orinoco because of the ‘‘Indios- 
bravos” (savage Indians) and other objectionable features of that section. After 
much cajolery and finally by agreeing to divide his stock of gold money with him, 
the adventurous American succeeded in inducing the Zambo, whose name turned 
out to be Cristobal, to accompany him beyond the barrier, having purchased a small 
canoe from the other Indians. On the sixth day after leaving the Indian camp Mr. 
Whitney and his one companion reached the long-sought barrier. This formidable 
obstruction in the river was passed by landing and arduously carrying and dragging 
the canoe around the cataract. Once more afloat on the far side of the barrier, the 
explorers decided to travel only at night, concealing the canoe and themselves in the 
bushes along the bank during the day. The following is the author’s description of 
this portion of his journey: 


So, for five days we rested and for six nights we paddled, with no indication of man or any of his works. 
But the works of the Almighty enveloped us. From across the opposite bank, the north bank, the moun- 
tains, now nearer, frowned upon us; big-bodied trees raised themselves on high to accentuate the thick 
jungle beneath; great, smooth bowlders bespoke a relationship with those of the negro; and the river 
took on more the nature ofa mountain stream in current and shoals, though maintaining a breadth never 
less than approximately 50 feet. The air was heated, the insects plentiful, and the rain less frequent, 
though when it came it was in such a downpour as if the heavens had opened—a picture further strength- 
ened by the outburst of thunder and lightning which often accompanied the flood. * * * 

We had completed our sixth long night’s paddling, had made fast, and were eating our mandioca break- 
fast before composing ourselves for the day, when out of the near distance came an unmistakable human 
shout. Need I say it startled us? No castaway on a desert isle could have been moreso. * * * It was 
a great moment, for it meant we had at least come up with some of the inhabitants of this land; but it was 
also an anxious moment until we had our bearings. Not another shout came to relieve our suspense, 
though we waited minutes upon minutes, no sound reached our ears from any quarter save the singing of 
the river below us. Somebody, however, was certainly within call, and it was for us to find him. 


After crawling through the dense undergrowth for quite a long distance the author 
finally reached a point where the jungle opened so as to offer a fair view of theriver 
and its north side. He continues: 


The eager first glance was unrewarded; only a jungle-covyered bank such as I had been daily looking 
upon greeted my eyes. Deliberate scrutiny, however, uncovered a small, bay-like recess where, close 
under the upper bank, seemingly standing on the water and not over 75 feet from us, was a nude Indian 
evidently fishing. Cristobal and I drew back on the discovery to further insure our concealment, and then 
securing as advantageous a viewpoint as possible, I studied the Indian and his environment long and 
minutely with my glasses. 

He was fishing with bow and arrow, after the manner common to all of the flowing road country, standing 
on what appeared to be a log maneuvered along the recessed bank by a boy squattingastern. Thrice he shot, 
each time securing a fish and recovering his arrow—the only one he appeared to have—and not once did 
he shift his position. Indeed, the two resembled bronze images graven against the darker forest back- 
ground. The man held his bow in readiness at thigh, with eyes riveted upon the water, and the boy 
manipulated his crude paddle so gently you could scarce detect its movement. Small wonder we had not 
Seen them at the first hurried glance. He was thin and tall and darker than the Maquiritares, who are 
rather lighter than the Indians of the lower river; and, contrary to custom prevailing on both the Orinoco 
and Negro Rivers, his hair was long. I had not before in South America seen Indians thus wearing their 
hair. although told that such is the habit of the savages. So far as hair evidence went, we seemed to have 
fallen among the “Indios brayos”’ sure enough. 


That night the author and his companion paddled about a half mile up the river 
and the former disembarked and slipping back in the direction of the morning’s scene 
finally located a camp by means of voices heard in the dark. Climbing a nearby 
tree, he awaited daylight. According to his story, this is what he saw: 


Three men, a woman, and some children made up the party camped among the boulders, and it did not 
take long to record their points of interest. Like the fisherman, they were taller and slimmer and darker 




















GROUP OF CARIBBEAN INDIANS. 


Civilized and semicivilized Indians of the Orinoco River country, showing the physical character- 
istics of those described by Mr. Whitney. 
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than the average of Indians I had met on the river. There were no negroid characteristics; their noses 
were neither broad nor flat, less inclined that way indeed than many of lighter hue along the road, their 
hair was long and coarse; they were nude save for girdles of fiber, or something like it, which afforded no 
concealment except partially in the case of the woman, and were probably not worn for that purpose. 
Of ornaments they bore very few; the woman had a necklace of either beans or small teeth, like monkey 
teeth, and one of the men wore a neck ring which appeared to be of vine. None had ear pendants or 
nose rings, and there was less of the pot-belly conformation so common to interior people of South America 
because of the coarse and innutritious food they consume in great quantities. 

Not until I had been watching them all morning did it suddenly dawr upon me that they had no fire, 
or had made one at any time. Yet they had eaten, were eating, indeed, when I awoke to the absence of 
any cooking agency. * * * They ate fish and something else which they bit into as one might an apple. 
But at no time was there suggestion of fire, and of utensils I saw only gourds and one large vessel resem- 
bling a shallow earthen bowl. 


Subsequently another camp was discovered in which were 4 men, 3 women, and 
several children, all similar in appearance to those seen first. One of the younger 
men came within 25 feet of the concealed explorer and afforded a close study. Hav- 
ing attained the object of his journey the author decided upon his return without 
any attempt at closer acquaintance with these interesting people and he writes: 


Of course, I could have easily learned the real attitude of the Indians toward intruders and might have 
brought out some important information for the savants; or, on the other hand, I might have been com- 
pelled to defend myself, and frankly I did not relish the idea of perhaps being put to the necessity of wag- 
ing such uneven battle as a magazine rifle against bows and arrows, or maybe blow-guns, suggested. 


May not another consideration have been that those arrows are reputed to be 
poisoned? 


“Panama Traffic and Tolls,’’ in The Independent for August, by Emory R. 
Johnson, special commissioner on Panama traffic and tolls, is an able treatise relative 
to the commercial features of the canal. Following a brief consideration of the naval 
advantages accruing to the United States from the construction of the new water- 
way, Mr. Johnson gives us his estimates as to the volume of commerce which will 
probably use the canal as follows: 


The Panama Canal will be used by a large volume of commerce. There will be at least 10,500,000 net 
tons of shipping passing through the canal annually, during the early years of its operation. By the 
end of the first decade—by 1925—the traffic will doubtless have increased 60 per cent and will have reached 
17,000,000 net register tons. The Suez Canal’s net tonnage is now 17,000,000. and it has risen about 70 per 
cent during the last 10 years. The foreign commerce of the 22 leading nations of the world grew about 60 
per cent in value during the 10 years preceding 1911, while the trade of the United States with non- 
European countries rose nearly 73 per cent. The traffic between the Atlantic-Gulf seaboard of the United 
States and Pacific countries, which is the commerce that ‘will derive largest benefit from the Panama 
Canal, increased 78 per cent during the decade preceding 1911. 

The prediction here made as to the traffic of the Panama Canal in 1915 and in 1925 assumes merely the 
continuance of the 60 per cent rate of increase that has prevailed in the available canal tonnage during 
the past 10 years, and thus takes no account of the stimulating effect which the new route will have 
upon the commerce it serves. The estimate is probably more conservative than future events will prove 
to have been warranted. It has been thought best to err by understatement rather than exaggeration 
of the facts; but it is certain that the commerce of Europe and the Atlantic-Gulf seaboard of the United 
States with western South America and with the west coast of the United States will be given a great 


impetus by the canal. 
As to annual expenses of operation and maintenance Mr. Johnson writes: 


The annual expenses incurred in operating and maintaining the canal will be $3,500,000; for the sani- 
tation and government of the zone, another $500,000 will be required; and 3 per cent interest on $375,000,000 
wil! amount to $11,250,000. Beginning with 1914, an annuity of $250,000 must be paid Panama. in accord- 
ance with the terms of the treaty of concession. Thus, to be commercially self supporting, the canal will 
need to have a yearly revenue of $11,500,000. An annual revenue of $19,250,000 would enable the United 
States to operate and maintain the canal, govern the Canal Zone, pay the Panama annuity, pay interest 
on the canal investment, and set aside an amortization fund of 1 per cent per annum. That, to quote 
the President, would be “a sufficient amount ultimately to meet the debt which we have assumed and 
to pay the interest.” * * * 

Fortunately the evidence, both as to the volume of traffic and as to the ability of the Panama Canal 
to compete with alternative routes, indicates clearly that an annual revenue, starting with $10,000,000 
and rising within two decades to $20,000,000, can be secured from tolls that will neither burden nor unwisely 
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restrict commerce. The tolls that will produce this result will not be high. They need not exceed 5 
or 6 per cent of the average freight charge paid by shippers upon the traffic using the canal. Carriers and 
merchants are agreed that a Panama toll equivalent to 60 cents per ton of cargo in the ship, cargo upon 
which the freight rates will average $10 a ton, will be a moderate charge. 

From the standpoint of national policy, it is highly important that sound business principles should 
be adhered to in the management of the Panama Canal. The $375,000,000 invested in the waterway has 
been, or will be, secured in large part by borrowing funds. The interest and principal of this debt can be 
paid only by increasing general taxes or by levying adequate canal tolls. The funds required for inland 
navigation, irrigation, reclamation, and other public works, for the promotion of the public health, for 
keeping our Army and Navy abreast of requirements, will unavoidably place an increasing burden upon 
Federal revenues. In my judgment, the present and prospective receipts of the Federal Government 
do not justify the construction of the Panama Canal at the expense of the general budget and its main- 
tenance on a nonrevenue basis. Business prudence requires that the canal shall be commercially self- 
supporting. 


‘‘Peruvian Cotton,’’ by A.J. Wolfe, in the August number of Cotton (Atlanta, Ga.) 
is an informative article dealing with the adaptability of the soil, climatic con- 
ditions, etc., of Peru to the growing of high grades of cotton. That this industry 
gives promise of great development in the future may be gathered from the following: 


Cotton is produced in Peru under the most favorable conditions, and the industry is said to be flour- 
ishing. In Peru are obtained the greatest cotton harvests in the world per unit of acre. Upland cotton 
gives in the Canete Valley an average of 553 pounds per acre, as high as 963 pounds being obtained, and 
a maximum of 1,384 pounds was reached in the valley of Lambayeque. Sea Island gives an average of 
442 pounds. Mit-Affifi gives up to 550 pounds on the coast and 830 pounds in the upper valley of Pativilea. 
The Peruvian average production is 484.4 pounds. 

The native cotton, Gossypium Peruvianum, gave 624.98 pounds per acre in the last harvest, yielding 
235.23 pounds of ginned fiber per acre. This cotton commands a 10 per cent higher figure in the market, 
being entirely utilized in the admixture of woolens, for which purpose it is said to be exceedingly well 
adapted. It grows nowhere else in the world, excepting certain valleys in the Peruvian coast region. 

The cost of production of upland and other long fiber cottons in Peru, including irrigation, runs from 6.6 
to 7.6 cents American gold per pound of ginned fiber, which is about equal to American figures. Native 
cotton costs only 5.7 cents per pound to produce, because the life of the plant is from 4 to 6 years and the 
annual expense is thus limited to cleaning up, watering, and harvesting. With the adoption of agricul- 
tural machinery it is expected that the cost will decrease still further, while the area under cultivation 
is capable of great extension even without the addition of water provision which will be supplied when 
the irrigation planscarry through. * * * 

Peruvian cotton is divided into several distinct classes. The principal part is played by the ‘‘ Rough 
Peruvian,” the native kind, called by the Peruvians “‘algodon de pais.”’ This is a perennial plant, which 
in the course of several years’ cultivation develops in a tree-like manner. The cotton begins to ripen 10 
months after sowing, but the harvest is slight the first year. The principal yield is obtained after 20 months. 
Then it goes slowly down and after five years it is generally replaced by new cotton. 

This cotton is strong, rough, feels ‘‘woolly”’ in the fiber and is distinguished by white color and cleanness. 
Mixed with wool, it can hardly be told from the latter. The loss in spinning is very slight, and this Piura 
cotton is even highly prized for these qualities in the United States. 


‘‘Puzzle of a Concrete Age,’’ by Gardner Hunting, in the Technical World for 
August, is an illustrated descriptive article dealing with the prehistoric Mayan temples 
and their builders in general and the recently explored ruins of Tikal in particular. 
Relative to this last most interesting archeological discovery Mr. Hunting writes: 


Tikal is the name of the old city, built somewhere between fifteen and eighteen hundred years ago. It 
lay, and still lies, in the heart of the jungle in Central America. It and its sister towns, of other queer- 
sounding names—Copan, Quirigua, Palenque, Yaxchilan—are just now centers of scientific interest because 
of discoveries made there by the German explorer and archeologist, Theobert Maler, and by Dr. Alfred 
M. Tozzer, both working under agreement with the Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Eth- 
nology. Tikal is the largest and the latest of them to be explored with thoroughness. It was a real city 
with a square mile of area for itself and with a cluster of suburbs. It is probably the oldest of the Mayan 
cities and was undoubtedly the metropolis from which the civilization of the time radiated: and init the 
people possessed something that answered the same purpose and accomplished the same results as the 
modern concrete mixer. 

The architecture in these northern Guatemalan towns was totally unlike anything else so far discovered 
in North or South America. The temples and palaces in Tikal, which may be taken as a type of the others, 
were built solidly of crushed stone and sand and cement, faced with a thin veneer of stone, or with cement 
in our latest and most approved fashion. In one instance, so far unique in nearly a century of intermittent 
exploration, there has been found a true arch which could hardly have been made without the use of molds 
very similar to those now used in making the arches of reenforced concrete bridges and viaducts. It is 
probable, too, that the ordinary Mayan arch, which resembles a triangle with the upper end cut off, was 
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also constructed on a temporary support removed after the concrete hardened. In most of the buildings, 
the retaining walls of light stone remained in position, however, and became solidified with the concrete 
poured between them. 

Thousands and probably hundreds of thousands of people, rich and poor, master and slave, ruler and 
priest, lived, worked and died, and left no trace for the modern explorer in this long-lost city. But the 
walls of the houses in which they worshipped their deities and of the better dwellings stand almost 
unchanged to be haunts of twentieth century explorers and the panthers of the jungle. 

But a problem of the men who are studying the Mayan cities of concrete is, Where did they learn the 
trick? * * * Their art of construction seems to have come into being full formed, asit were. No vestige 
of earlier stages remains, and all the builders of the sister cities possessed the same complete knowledge. 
Where their plans originated and who were-their teachers is a mystery. 


“Unique Relics_of Costa Rica Indians,’ by Ellen Velvin, F. Z. S., in a recent 
number of Overland Monthly, is an account and description of a valuable collection of 
archzeological specimens owned by Mr. Minor ©. Keith, vice president of the United 
Fruit Co., and kept at his home at Babylon, Long Island. It seems that Mr. Keith 
has taken great interest in the prehistoric relics of Costa Rica and has been most 
liberal in contributing funds to further the knowledge of the races of Indians occupying 
that country. 


For this purpose he commissioned Mr. Cecil F. Underwood, an ornithologist and archeologist, to make 
collections from the Indian mounds and burial grounds in the least known parts of Costa Rica. For the 
last 18 years Mr. Underwood has spent his time in exploring Costa Rica, principally as ornithologist and 
archeologist, but in addition to this he has also made more or less extensive collections of mammals, rep- 
tiles, Bactrians, fresh-water fishes, insects, land shells, étc., and has contributed numbers of new species 
amongst these branches of natural history to those already known to science. * * * 

For years he has continually visited the Indians, and lived with them for months at a time as one of 
themselves, and it says much for his good nature and adaptability that he is always heartily welcomed 
by them and treated in all respects with the greatest friendship. * * * 


As a result of Mr. Underwood’s labors, writes the author, Mr. Keith’s house in 
Babylon is now ‘“‘a veritable museum to delight his friends and the scientific world.” 
Gold objects of all kinds have been found in the ancient burial places of the Indians, 
some being in the shape of circular plates, others conventional eagles, human figures, 
bells, etc., no two being exactly alike. Also, 


Fantastic and beautifully decorated pottery of innumerable patterns can be counted by the hundreds. 
The uses to which clay was put is almost unbelievable; all the cooking utensils appear to be made of this 
material. Cooking pots, both tripod and round bottomed, dishes, firepans, water jars, idols, toys of all 
kinds, musical instruments—such as whistles and tom-toms—spindles for weaving, covers for cooking 
pots, spoons, and ladles of every conceivable pattern and design. 

Large and small stone idols of all descriptions are among this collection, including animals, monsters, 
and birds, among which the owl is frequently represented. This bird, with a human being suspended 
from its beak, is supposed to represent the creation. The frog represented the god of rain. The eagle, 
supremacy. The jaguar, strength. This last animal, always called by the Indians “the tiger,” is much 
feared by them. He is figured on much of their pottery, and often on the stones. Fully 50 per cent of 
the ‘‘metables,” or grinding stones, discovered are either in the form of a jaguar or are decorated by the 
head of one. 

Curiously adorned seats, water-jar stands, mortars, stones for grinding corn, cocoa, etc., war implements, 
carving utensils, axes or celts are among the stone objects. Fine stones, such as jade, jasper, etc., were 
used for neck ornaments, beads, but chiefly for a peculiarly shaped ceremonial knife. * * * 

There are numerous other articles too varied and great in number to be given here, but it is the intention 
of Mr. Underwood, with Mr. Keith’s help and cooperation, to continue these investigations, chronicling 
every detail of interest in relation to the work that will throw any light on the customs of the inhabitants 
of Costa Rica before the Conquest, as well as of the descendants of these people—the few true Indians 
remaining, but now rapidly dying out or retrograding. 


‘‘Lima-Iquitos Wireless Telegraph,’’ an article in the July number of Peru To-day, 
is the account of the installation of the recently completed wireless-telegraphy plant, 
which establishes radiographic communication across the forest regions and over the 
high Peruvian Andes, between Lima and Iquitos. Perw To-day can always be 
depended upon to publish to the world Peruvian activity and progress, and there 
is no such thing as hiding Peru’s light under a bushel if that active journal can prevent 
it. Quoting from this account: 


Rising 106 meters above San Cristobal Hill, itself 280 meters above Lima, there stands to-day a steel 
structure weighing 120 tons, its steel-ball point resting on a plate of glass, stayed in its vertical position 
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by great steel cables running down the hillside to glass-insulated connection with steel and concrete anchor- 
ages. The San Cristobal tower, and its exact duplicate which stands in Itaya, a suburb of the eastern 
metropolis of Peru, 1,030 kilometers distant as the bird flies, form the latest and most novel installation 
in the history of wireless telegraphy. 


The attendant ceremonies, speechmaking, etc., are given in detail, as are the 
remarkable features of the construction of the towers. According to this account: 


This is the highest powered and most modern station in South America, and one of the highest in the 
world. Communication has been had repeatedly with Manaos, Brazil, 2,300 kilometers away, in both direc- 
tions, that station having a 5-kilowatt plant, while this one and the Iquitos station have 10 kilowatt plants. 
Messages have been sent to Panama and clearly received there, but there is as yet no station on the Isthmus 
powerful enough to send a reply to Lima. Iquitos, as’Stated in the beginning, is 1,030 kilometers away 
in an air-line, over a highly mineralized mountain range averaging 18,000 feet high along the line of com- 
munication and over dense tropical forests. The cost of the two stations, not including accessories, such 
as tramways, was £30,000. 


‘‘Travel in the West Indies,’’ in the American Exporter for September, is an account 
by Mr. Edgar A. Wilhelmi of his visit to Cuba, Porto Rico, Haiti, and the Dominican 
Republic, his impressions as to the character of the merchants and trade generally, 
and a discussion of business opportunities for Americans. In concluding his article 
Mr. Wilhelmi writes: 


To sum up my impressions of the West Indies, I may say it is my belief that our business in these islands 
will increase from year to year, and that manufacturers seeking an outlet for their products in these islands 
ought to pay particular attention to the goods they ship and make sure that customers receive the best 
possible service in the way of prompt deliveries, shipping goods exactly as represented, packing as 
carefully as they know how to pack them, with invoices and consular requirements generally properly 
attended to. 

I was very much impressed with the character of the people that I met and in finding that they are good 
merchants, the better class being, I believe, as reliable as any concerns in any part of the world. These 
islands are capable of great development and will certainly advance rapidly. 


‘‘Promising Features of Cuba’s International Trade’’ is the title of the leading 
article in Exporters and Importers Journal of August 16, 1912. The outlook, according 
to this study of the situation, is most promising indeed and the optimism reflected in 
the article seems to be based on facts and good logic. The following excerpts indicate 
the general trend of the article: 


The value of reciprocity in the building up of a prosperous foreign trade has never been shown more 
emphatically than in the business relations between the island Republic of Cuba and the United States of 
America. Cuba has been a free and independent nation less than 15 years, and during that brief period 
has had many troubles to contend with; but in spite of all, her trade has increased by leaps and bounds, 
and to-day she holds a position in the commerce of the world which makes her an important factor in inter- 
national trade. Under the reciprocal agreement entered into with this country, her exports to America 
have increased in a wonderful degree, and her-imports from this country have made a similar record. All 
that is required to insure the future prosperity of this trade is a continuance of peace in the island and the 
management of its Government in a way which will secure the respect of its people and that of foreign 
nations. * * * 

Persons who are interested in present or prospective trade in Cuba are expressing gratification that the - 
recent political flurry in the island republic bids fair to blow over without any serious or permanent detri- 
ment to trade interests. Not that most of those in trade circles at any time feared a serious outcome, but 
there is always the danger that politics of one kind or another will complicate a sitvation that would 
adjust itself readily enough if allowed to work to a natural conclusion. But in Cuba, as in many another 
Latin American republic, the main body of the people are rapidly coming to understand that international 
trade is to such anextent the backbone of their material welfare that they can ill afford to allow it to he dis- 
turbed because of differences of opinion as to the conduct of the Government. 

For Cuba, in particular, the future would seem to be especially bright, owing to the blessings that may be 
expected to be showered upon her as the indirect result of the opening of the Panama Canal. Indeed, it 
is doubtful if any country will feel more quickly the spur of the quickened commerce that will be the sequel 
of the new “short cut” between the oceans. For one thing, Cuba being on many of the direct routes from 
important ports to the canal, will have the benefit of the improved facilities for steamship communication 
that will result from the digging of the big ditch. More Americans will visit Cuba for pleasure, and that 
means Closer trade relations, as men of means are brought face to face with the resources and consuming 
markets of the island. And, finally, the canal will enable the delivery in Cuba of products of the Pacific 
coast of the United States at prices radically lower than have ever heretofore been possible. 
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‘‘Cuba and the Panama Canal’’ is another encouraging and thoughtful article in 
the same issue of the Lxporters and Importers Journal in which the advantages that 
the island republic may hope to reap from the opening of the canal are analyzed and 
brought forward. Says the Journal: 

Cuba will not only enter this new zone as a purchaser. She will become a seller as well. Her sugar and 
her tobacco will become active competitors with the sugar and tobacco of the Philippines. * * * Many 
Cuban products will find a ready sale in the Orient and on the Pacific coast of the Americas to which they 
have hitherto been strangers. International trade with Cuba will receive an impetus which will be aston- 
ishing. It matters not that the Cuban trade will perforce be accomodated by foreign bottoms. It will be 


pushed, just the same, and to the canal will be due, and credited, its advance; but Cuba will receive the 
benefit, just the same. 


‘The Mines of Bolivia,’ in the Mexican Mining Journal for August, is an article 
by one of its regular contributors, C. F. Z. Caracristi, C. E., E. M., in which the author 
deals with the tin mines and resources of Bolivia. A brief history of the earliest uses 
and discoveries of tin is given, followed by a detailed account of the present develop- 
ment of the industry, the following short excerpt giving some idea of its importance: 

The most extensive tin deposits of Bolivia so far exploited are situated in the La Paz, Oruro, Chotalque 
and Potosi districts, so that the mineralized zones are widely distributed throughout the republic. The 
city of Oruro is the center of the, tin market and it dominates all of the fields by virtue of the fact that it 
fixes prices of export. : 

Even the most productive mine of the country, La Salvador, produces only about 70 tons of metal per 
month andemploysabout 700men. This givesa yearly output of 840 tons of metallic tin valued at $630,000. 
The cost of mining is approximately $300,000; concentrating and smelting charges $65,000; freight and 
incidental charges $90,000, making a yearly profit of $175,000. Last year’s exports amounted to approxi- 
mately 12,000 tons, valued at $9,000,090 f. o. b. Antofagasta, Chile. 


‘‘Shall American Vessels be Exempt from Panama Canal Tolls?’’ by Senator Theo- 
dore E. Burton, in The Editorial Review for August, is a strong argument on the negative 
side of this important question. The Senator shows what the settled policy of the 
Government has been from the time when Henry Clay was Secretary of State, dis- 
cusses the terms of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and shows how the United States 
has construed similar language in earlier treaties, especially that between this country 
and Great Britain relative to the canals and channels of the Great Lakes and con- 
necting waters which, by its terms, were to be used ‘‘on terms of equality” by both 
countries. After analyzing the arguments of those who advocate the free use of the 
canal by American vessels, the Senator closes as follows: 

We should adhere strictly to the past policy of our Government with respect to the canal. We should 
treat all nations, vessels, and citizens with equality and fairness. Selfishness, inequality, and discrimina- 
tion, when it happens to be to our advantage, will never secure or maintain the good will of foreign nations- 
We point with great pride to the achievement of our Nation in the construction of the canal, an achieve. 
ment more stupendous than any before attempted by man. But this pride will vanish, this achievement 
will fail of its fullest possibilities, unless we exercise a scrupulous regard for the observance of our treaty 
relations and unless we operate the canal on a business basis. This must be the true policy of the Govern- 
ment, for this alone will insure the largest use of the canal, the fullest benefit to our own citizens, and the 
broadest commercial and amicable relations with the nations of the world. 3 

“Ancient Mexico Reviewed by a Modern Traveler,’’ in The American Catholic 
Quarterly Review for July, is an entertaining narrative by William 8. Long, of “‘the 
knowledge acquired during two interesting sojourns along the beaten and unbeaten 
paths of a Spanish-American Republic that covers an area equaling Germany, Japan, 
France, and Spain combined.” That the article contains nothing strikingly new to 
those familiar with Mexican history, archeology, topography, and the recent develop- 
ment of the country is a fact which does not militate against its interest and usefulness 
for the average reader. Mr. Long places before the reader many facts which, how- 
ever commonplace to the specialist, are new and interesting to those who have never 
had occasion to study this section of the world. As an instance of the author’s pleas- 
ing style, we quote his concluding paragraph, dealing with the ancient ruins found at 
Chichen-Itza and at Uxmal: 


Wandering about that silent tangle of tropical vegetation which covers every stately mass of ruins, or 
tramping through the gloomy halls where the only sound is one’s footfall, or the echo of it, a feeling of awe 
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and mystery steals over the visitor. To this isadded wonder and admiration for the people and especially 
for the architect who raised on high these lofty structures. Students of the place assured us that these 
massive piles can be none other than evolutions of the genius of some great mind, as their architect worked 
out the plans for them to the minutest detail. We were further assured that there must have been working 
drawings made of these buildings long before their construction was started, drawings in which the ground 
plan, elevation, and constructive design were fully worked out and the placing of doorways, moldings, 
and all details of seulpturing fully decided upon. 

We returned to Merida greatly edified and enlightened by our tour of the ancient Mayan Empire. It 
was a revelation transcending our wildest flights of fancy. 


“The Economic Resources of Cuba,’’ an article in Dun’s Review for August, gives 
some striking facts relative to the leading products of that Republic, taken from an 
interview with M. Rocafort, consul general of Cuba at New York. According to his 
statement: 


Cuba has entered upon an era of great prosperity in the development of her natural and industria 
resources. The tobacco industry of the island is one of the most powerful economic forces. In 1908 Cuba 





A TOBACCO WAREHOUSE IN HABANA, CUBA. 


produced 563,059 bales of tobacco, an increase of 122,314 bales over the production of the previous year. 
This year the export crop will be worth more than $31,000,000, which shows the remarkable growth this 
industry has enjoyed, due to the active negotiations being carried on by the Government with a view to 
opening the markets for this produce in exchange for customs-tariff reduction. The principal market for 
tobacco grown in Cuba is the United States, where nearly 24,000,000 pounds were received last year, an 
increase of nearly 7,000,000 pounds over 1907. Germany occupies second place in the importation of Cuban 
tobacco, handling nearly 7,000,000 pounds a year. In addition to this, the Cuban manufacturers export 
annually 200,000,000 cigars. 


The sugar industry, which is the source of Cuba’s greatest wealth, has grown to a 
yearly output that eclipses the expectations of the most optimistic. Last year the 


sugar crop was 1,800,000 tons, valued at $100,000,000, and indications point to the 
island probably becoming the largest producer of sugar in the world. 
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ARGENTINA. 1912. 
Requirements for vehicles..............-...---------- | June 8 | R.M. Bartleman, consul general, Buenos 
| Aires. 
Foreign commerce of Argentina for the quarter ended | June 12 Do. 


Mar. 31, 1912. 
Crop report for northern Argentina for April and | June 13 | R. T. Crane, consul, Rosario. 
May, 1912. 


Sale of adding and calculating machines in northern | June 24 Do. 
Argentina. 
Market for American salt in northern Argentina. .-... sscOOsccnc Do. 
Argentine notes: Public health measures; unknown | June 27 | R.M. Bartleman, consul general, Buenos 
Argentina; Argentine tin; agricultural education; Aires. 
municipal theater, etc. 
SHUI, CECIPKCIS Cie antenetedadacunnnseaoosdousseoes June 28 | R. T. Crane, consul, Rosario. 
SEMI INY By OOMENNCES § coc concssoceaascooeuauccodessasce ee Obesee Do. 
JNK TORSO RA SS eo Se BBR SE UE EEO peo dee ooE EE eeae ease June 29 Do. 
Sieel=woollshraivadi o sien e eee eee ee aera July 3 Do. 
Salit=pradenprices!eaaa- sticecc ace oe ee es ae pera ee July = 5 Do. 
CHILE. 
Railway mileage ini Chiles. 2-2. 2+. sss eees = see ci June 15 | A. A. Winslow, consul, Valparaiso. 
Lau Ke bias AKO ENG aaee So Ome ses Dee Sa COBO OR Dane Ea aeoe June 19 Do. 
Electrification of Chile Government Railway from | June 24 Do. 
Valparaiso to Santiago. 
Newatelephoneycompanyeeesne eee c eee eee eee aaeeee June 25 Do. 


Annual report of commerce and industries, calendar | June 29 | C. L. Latham, consul, Punta Arenas, 
year 1911. 
Market for machine tools in Chile............------.-- July 15 | A. A. Winslow, consul, Valparaiso. 


COLOMBIA. 


Time allotted to commercial travelers in South | July 11 | I. A. Manning, consul, Barranquilla. 
America. 


Coinage of gold to be resumed at Medellin....-..-..-. July 29 Do. 
Annual report of commerce and industries in Co- |...do..... Do. 
lombia, 1911. 
Barranquilla Railway and Pier concession to expire...) Aug. 1 Do. 
GUATEMALA, 

Sad Ge wunees sates aes cae sede ae eye ays cree epee July 3 | Geo. A. Bucklin, consul general, Guate- 
mala City. 

IREVACORIS, CASES, Cisco cascosdoooosuausosocoosondeeas pecOWOEaoas Do. 

Statute of limitations on promissory notes ...--....--- July 9 Do. 

Corsets—duties, prices, imports.........-.---.------- July 11 Do. 

Manicure and pedicure Specialtieses seer eee eee eeeeee July 12 Do. 

Imports of flour, beer, packing-house products, and | July 13 Do. 

hardware. 

Wacuumicleanersse. sanis eae ce ere een sce cece eens July 15 Do. 

Buying of various birds, fowls, etc........-...------- July 16 Do. 

Merry-go-rounds, carrousels, etc.......-.-----.------- July 17 | Geo. A. Bucklin, consul general, Guate- 
mala City. 

WACUIMIC CAN ers’ seme sete cer eee aces eos eeeee un eaie sacOWceae Do. 

Ground pest exterminators..........--.-------------- July 23 Do. 

Rvatandmoach pastes ssseeeeeeee ase eeee ete eeei July 30 Do. 

HONDURAS. 

Market for machine tools................-..--.------- July 10 | H. D. Clum, consul, Ceiba. 

Obtaining various fowls and birds...........-.----.-- July 13 | L. W. Valentine, acting consular agent, 
San Juancito. 

PROMKaD CATS Base eee ee eee ose ee ce Soe July 14 Do. 

No theaters or moving-picture shows..-.------------- 500.55. Do. 

Speedometers and autos................-------------- Bee eer Do. 

Bedsiandibeddin or tese tat ose sees ecmn ese ee July 19 | A. T. Haeberle, consul, Tegucigalpa. 

imports oMammunitionesesee-ceee eee ceeeeeeeee sees July 21 Do. 

Tour of inspection through southern and eastern part | July 27 | Do. 


of consular district. Part III. (Continuation of 
report of June 29, 1912). The department of 
Choluteca. 

our of inspection through consular district. The | July 31 | Do. 
department of Paraiso. Part IV. 


1 This does not represent a complete list of the reports made by the consular officers in Latin America, but 
merely those that are supplied to the Pan American Union as likely to be of service to this institution. 
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THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


Reports received up to September 15, 1912—Continued. 





Title. 


MEXICO, 


Cost prices of wall construction................-.-..-- 


PRICES OMG Tuelss ste sme eee eee sere etter : 


Canned salmon trades... 0.1. od steers oaretaes ee teem Se 


Second-hand machinery—possible market..........-. aoe 
No market-for'steelpullleys see oan eee serene ae 


Pieloils=ses) Prices ase. eee eee eens 


(ON uu oe se oacooemobo soobSccdacmdotsanenesolbade = 


Practically no market for stoves........-.-.-.-...-.-- 


Canned salmonttradem sce. taec- seeeee eee eee enone eee. phat 
No calls for telephone directories.............-.-.-.-- Bete 


Filing catalogues at consulate and duty on same.....- 

Declared exports, June quarter, 1912..............-..-- 

Market for machine tools in Latin America....-..---. 

Tonnage of vessels clearing for United States ports 
from port of Tampico, Mexico, for June quarter, 
1912, and first half of year 1912. 

Market for machine tools in Latin America...--..-...-.. 


CostoflivineinSan Limis Potosics-eac--ssse4-5-5 2. ee ae 
EX pPoOrtsHmomlsanelIsS POCOSIeneeeee eee eee eee ore 


Dock improvement at La Paz, Mexico..........--.-.-. ‘ 


Extension of trade and diversion of shipping......-.-. 
No market for box shooks and cut-up lumber......-- 


Canned salmon eta a a araie ceo aceite aeisicsre os 


Crude oil shipments through the port of Tampico to 
United States during June quarter, 1912. 
Marker fomband tiniionms = seer se eeee ee eeeeeeeeeee 


Obtaining of various birds and ornamental fowls. .. - - ae 


Need of good translating bureau for American export- 
ers. 
Rents customs) and costioflivyanese see eeeee ee ee 


BS UISEMOSS NOLES aera ene ores ea recat eae Se ate a 


Suspension of duty on corn until September, 1912.... 


FVSISIN GVO MUG epee oleae sate Sie erag peices ee tener a 


Bublicaamusementsparkste eee ssere sees eee eres ee 


Wiallepaperttec-m-eoeeceerr cee aae se ates Seer ere 


Exports of Ciudad Porfirio Diaz consular district to 
United States, six months ending June 30, 1912. 

Production of cane sugar in Lower California.......-. 

m ports of Ciudad Porfirio Diaz consular district, from 
the United States, for six months ending June 30, 
1912. 

Imports of Ciudad Porfirio Diaz consular district from 
foreign countries for six months ending June 30, 1912. 

Motor vehicles==2-------- SER os tn Sane aeeaeseaea 


NICARAGUA. 
Fake banana companies in Nicaragua........-.....-- 


PARAGUAY. 


an didata=s s2saecs2 tes seta eee eee oe eee eeeeene 
Additional passenger steamers between Buenos Aires 
and Asuncion. 


URUGUAY. 


SomeiUrupuayiexportseeees -ceeeee eee eens aoe eee | 


Sugar in Uruguay cess oe ee eee e easter te 
Text of contract for a $4,000,000 loan............-..... 


VENEZUELA. 


Copy of national bank law. Colonization, railroad, 
and mining laws. 

Customs decision defining foreign importation........ 

Customsiclassificanlonseesss-e- pe eee er eer eee ee ee eeee 





Date. 
1912. 
July ~2 
ACOneaer 
Aull 
Gozzee 
do 
July 6 
=d0zeeE2 
July 8 
doses 
Gowtase 
July 10 
July 11 
July 12 
Bacto Se 
July 19 
doseeee 
GOreeee 
Sad Oneeee 
July 20 
July 22 
July 23 
00sec 
July 23 
July 24 
Gopeees 
= d0seses 
July 25 
dos-ss 
July 27 
Gozeess 
July 29 
July 31 
eC Opeee 
Aug. 3 
Aug. 5 
eed Oneness 
Aug. 8 
July 9 
June 7 
June 10 
June 13 
June 27 
July 7 
July 4 
July 5 
July 27 


Author. 








C, A. Miller, consul, Tampico. 


0. 
G. Schmutz, consul, Aguascalientes. 
W. L. Bonney, consul, San Luis Potosi. 


.| J. H. Johnston, consul, Matamoros, 


P. E. Holland, consul, Saltillo. 

G. Schmutz, consul, Aguascalientes. 
W.L. Bonney, consul, San Luis Potosi. 
P. E. Holland, consul, Saltillo. 

J. H. Johnston, consul, Matamoros. 
‘Vm. E. Alger, consul, Mazatlan. 

C. A, Miller, consul, Tampico. 

Wm. A. Canada, consul, Vera Cruz. 

C. A. Miller, consul, Tampico. 


T. C. Hamm, consul, Durango. 

W. i Bonney, consul, San Luis Potosi. 
0. 

E. M. Lawton, consular agent, Oaxaca. 

L. N. Sullivan, consul, La Paz. 

M. pee consul, Chihuahua. 
0. 

S. Magill, consul, Guadalajara. 

C. A. Miller, consul, Tampico. 


M. Letcher, consul, Chihuahua. 
0. 
Do. 


P. E. Holland, consul, Saltillo. 
Arnold Shanklin, consul general, Mexico 
City. 
Do. 
J.C. Allen, deputy consul general, Mon- 
terey. 
Se Magill: consul, Guadalajara. 


0. 
L. T. Ellsworth, consul, Ciudad Por- 
firio Diaz. 
N. L. Sullivan, consul, La Paz. 
L. T. Ellsworth, consul, Ciudad Porfirio 
Diaz. 
Do. 


C. A. Miller, consul, Tampico. 


A. J. Clare, consul, Bluefields. 


Cornelius Ferris, jr., consul, Asuncion. 
Do. 


F. Me Goding, consul, Montevideo. 
0. 
Do. 


Thomas W. Voetter, consul, La Guaira. 


Do. 
Do. 
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figures are available), according to a report of Mr. F. Oliver, British consul at 


ie total foreign trade of Paraguay for the year 1910 (the latest year for which 


Asuncion, published in the Diplomatic and Consular Reports of Great Britain, 
amounted to £2,267,258, of which £1,283,877 were imports, and £983,381 were ex- 


ports. 


Estimating the British pound sterling as worth $4.87 United States gold, the 


value of the foreign trade of Paraguay for 1910 was—imports, $6,252,480.99; exports, 


$4,789,065.47; 


total, $11,041,546.46. 
IMPORTS. 


The imports, by countries, forthe three years 1908, 1909, and 1910 were as follows: 








1908 1909 1910 

Uraninael otal ye hones cascode sasusneeseos ee socuescaousensnoanages $856, 333 | $1,244,533 | $2,625, 490 
Glominehihy ss eusoneanesonea Gee meas sSae len ase aa enescometaaas San eeaae 1,192, 619 733, 082 1,111,714 
BAT SOTA GLI epee ARC oS ara nS Dicletea ea Slow ais store rw wey Sislnei tte ave Beate elaseve sini -/= 766, 519 568, 084 678, 956 
Sy psa) te ee ae a Aer et te eee Mice 210, 559 178, 581 366, 189 
Ibis CE Se mame ane a Ce ietee sy AOR Hee Mar era A bm Genito mc ane Eis Eee 289,719 254, 330 335, 620 
WWinntreye SUBS es ame cases Aaa see seSrocor sas cessosetceaco aaa aes 222,763 202,766 310, 540 
BEV ALTAC Cee sone Tee rarer Se IEEE SEIS el nie eet ena lee MiSs anil cre ieee esos 364, 309 234, 898 289, 342 
SCT iar Re earl te nee ore ate ee Say esl ere Ny asic es patarel nes ere 49, 489 74, 870 149, 450 
JUS SDA Siberia aoe coosepanacad AnuoE Sepesroamanee seaoneenensceauTs 8, 700 60, 067 146, 738 
HOTU Ay eye ea eR en Se eee sie eictas ie sie tekaie eso eciom mereeree 40, 981 44,796 44,712 
IBIAS Bec oudaauooEs ccenesoumaacdapHosRnos sal Hse ac abbAcaenonsnooNes Sageuswoqued|cdeacdoonedc 42, 262 
OGHeRCOUMERIES epee see aires tiers eis Se eae eae 70, 962 59, 359 151, 467 

PRO Cellier eta oaseon seta eee See per SM ar estrr re Aya setae: Sayan 4,072,953 | 3,655, 366 6, 252, 480 














1 Jn 1908 and 1909 included in “‘other countries.’’ 


The original figures in Paraguayan pesos, from which the conversion was made by 
Mr. Oliver, are not available. 


The imports, by articles, for the years 1909 and 1910 were as follows: 




















1909 1910 

pROx bile Sem see serie eee emerge ee niaie ST oa ee IOS eas Oe Wee ee aise einai see ee $1,033,682 | $1,955, 290 
HO OG SEU Secor mr ss Rite ee ey eae ae Oe a nes bcos waar oie erie ee meen ese 866,615 | 1,130, 453 
TE GARG Leh SNS evs alse ac aL A Ps Aca are a Ne ead ee OS Ser Se eo 296, 260 | 429, 612 
Vibes, SoS Chock samadoss cease snasccabaasauedoaseedesdesuncodddesaonnooagees 220, 973 338, 650 
Hancysc00ds speriumeny, and jeweltvensc.\eeessse see e eee eee eee ee 154, 644 273, 460 
Mrugsiandichemicals seas sece sas eee ase soe an eee sae aes Se eee eee 69, 812 151, 482 
Nerdyemadeclothin gacjssc sees ceeemeiee eeeeae erect sae eee ee eer eee eer 19,198 129, 576 
JEIBYES) = soos auasooub abe coun ouabe uouqunSubosHndan nse se pocacsosuaDedoaccuposoeeasegoe 37, 023 85, 249 
INMCLIAINS Cal Eran} HOOW AOI § ss sdoacadccanqsooeesaasooSas dao ononedesqsoueanescoces 39, 274 58, 308 
Dibystreevanticles ape se ee eee eee Meee ects acc ere Eee ere er eter ereer| 771, 683 1, 565, 472 
IMD ROSIETNEOUS so os cacdsescsp sas sooscosncuonoeeouSangsosasoSecobosoansooosSoousTeE 146, 202 134, 928 

TNO Gene eS nee ereeyess Sint ers rete ei micts Cae eie a eisek Cee Re etre eer Ee eaceer 3, 655, 366 6, 252, 480 





Textiles—Under this head are included prints, bleached and unbleached, white 


and gray cottons, blankets, woolen and cotton cassimeres, sheetings, flannel, silks, 
fancy dress stuffs, and linens. In 1910 the principal imports were from the United 
Kingdom, $1,385,213; from Germany, $358,622; from Italy, $98,510; from Spain, 
$33,885; and from France, $32,600. 
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Foodstuffs—Under this heading are included preserved fruits and vegetables, 
oatmeal, barley, sugar, condiments, etc. In 1910 the principal imports were from 
Argentina, $455,335; from Germany, $176,820; from Austria-Hungary (chiefly sugar), 
$137,685; from Spain, $72,738; from Italy, $66,748; from the United States, $51,958; 
from France, $46,601; and from Brazil, $38,312. 

Hardware.—Under this heading are included kitchen utensils, tools, and iron 
mongery in general. In 1910 the principal imports were from the United Kingdom, 
$610,362; from Germany, $148,662; from the United States, $63,461; from Belgium, 
$47,171; and from France, $20,469. 

Wines, spirits, etc.—In 1910 the principal imports were from Spain, $203,157; from 
Italy, $73,157; from France, $38,643; and from Germany, $8,693. 

Fancy goods, perfumery, and jewelry.—Under this heading are included haberdashery, 
stationery, perfumery, umbrellas, toys, jewelry, musical instruments, gloves, orna- 
ments, etc. In 1910 the principal imports were from Germany, $87,660; from the 
United Kingdom, $82,288; from France, $64,844; and from Italy, $19,538. 

Drugs and chemicals.—Under this heading are included drugs, chemicals, patent 
medicines, oils, paints and colors. In 1910 the principal imports were from Ger- 
many, $40,061; from France, $29,790; from the United Kingdom, $24,209; from the 
United States, $18,862; and from Italy, $9,462. 

Ready-made clothing.—The imports under this heading were chiefly underwear, and 
in 1910 were from Argentina, $57,252; from Germany, $24,559; from Spain, $13,310; 
from France, $11,878; from the United Kingdom, $11,430; and from Italy, $9,910. 

Hats.—Under this heading are included all kinds of headwear for men, women, 
and children. In 1910 the principal imports were from Italy, $41,259; from the 
United Kingdom, $11,060; from France, $10,037; and from Germany, $7,178. 

Firearms and ammunition.—In 1910 the principal imports were from the United 
States, $29,721; from Germany, $12,652; and from Spain, $5,552. 

Duty-free articles —Under this heading are included railway material of all kinds, 
agricultural and industrial machinery and apparatus, material for ship building, wire 
fencing, windmills, etc. 

EXPORTS. 


The exports by countries for the years 1908, 1909, and 1910 were as follows: 




















1908 1909 1910 
| | 

ANG ES) ig Bs aad ea ee a et PO ed a Er re $2, 006, 381 | $2,475,951 | $2,783, 693 
GETTIN ER TO oF eee Ny A rh ae als Ua SoU an Sea ale a 971,799 | 1,360,708 881, 319 
DISD ERE come nee Maes DM RAN eS Se Sg aE er reach A cy rir aie ets 548, 193 690, 090 518, 056 
SOR Ar eas nee aa Sot Maia ee SEE Re ane aaa Sanne Ste seram ea aos ty 28, 215 98, 669 309, 055 
S@All, | esassaqcns ese eae le OPA ora a ek re re 30, 668 217, 955 155, 086 
MDeE liye en tenet Be eres Sh Mes eyelet We ira alton abel yal eee NE CR lo oboobcoucad 84,177 
FESTA © eee pte ee ae ae eee re SAU ME eh UN ora a eee i trSeel Se eed ie 80, 906 43, 628 24, 852 
LO hauireyol a Sato (6 (oy as Hee ieee ee ein as Antu canal en nen een AC EAP BOO ESee 2,052 15, 213 
IC loan aie eae se ee uh ete Peace ate Tea se eee eemans 182, 397 70, 992 12,024 
SWANBASTR IGN AYG NE eae oes en an Seema aa tere yal Osan Nat aa daaaacassonor THOR Te leeeee cence 
INGUIN WCNC TCAs AS ene so ecanG Gano aoe nao Te poeBE ESE uasouoeadeacene sr [acest ae tere Lica Bi} |ibocneasessos 
AWM SLES Gears ee ee Sd era a ys SEM Soa] ne pales Siewert 1, 434 HnDOOt |e were nieeiee 
TaxO) Uae Soe Saius Saas OA oak de th area re eR Soe yee aS | L773 MO aeaasaacaaae 
OPHenCOUIMETIES ener Salona ee oes at eee Sue eee all 5, 873 875 5, 590 

Bk tia lane mewn ile ed Weer NE Ns JEL Us Unione ain Rater am: 3,867,094 | 4,992,814) 4,789,065 





1 In 1910 included in ‘‘other countries.’’ 


No figures for exports by articles and values are available. The report of Mr. Oliver 
for 1910 shows the principal exports by quantities as follows: 


Drie dlisted ieee Meee een he Ss See a pes oa hundredweights. - 17, 481 
VEXEXENE COREY Cis sec ne SEN SMS eer ES i pounds. . 8, 960 
@uebrachorextractesesaee a a een eee tg Pos Ae HO metric tons. - 11, 538 
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Hides: 

Dees tee 282 ODL ok oak wie eas bree Serene eg pieces. . 77, 005 

ae M eases ce sete ee a Se Se eee Sears ee Cee ete OG see. 223, 877 
[51 STP ee OO eB RST eke apo hundredweights. . 6, 033 
WOTANE OR: oo oS he Sean eed cas ae eR Ee nee dozen.. 10, 895, 379 
PPSIPETINIOSS 2. oe ciara eicinb dec ae eee Se eee ea ee Gasate 442, 340 
Timber: 

ALORS, CCC ac LSE ASS ate oe ee ee ee ee ee metric tons. . 94, 431 

PQS > 2:5 ip Ae a oj oi te ote a EAE ee pieces. . 58, 543 

Sleeperst so See a te selene ee else eee Aa ee ae doware 133, 488 

Stakes ae ai AE Se Rae S Sie IPS a OP oa 1 Seren i doumens 718, 007 
Qittebrachou‘. 2s Shee ch cle ae een ts th tae metric tons. . 14, 888 
Tobacco: 

Paras S22. 6k Jet ate a ee EE hundredweights. . 22, 942 

Pitoss oS. Ne, DPE Le Od ee! Tint a eee ee cosas 77, 587 

INGoMO Ti Mee et hd eee ee ee ee ee ne Td Ose 109 
Yerba maté 

Grounds 62 8 Dos ie ee ee Siew eee ae ee er a pounds. . 237, 263 

rne ro a Gls tes o eeel cte oy Reenter Ay eee ee ope age a do.... 6,106, 159 


In 1909 the values of the principal exports were: Hides, $1,134,606; quebracho 
extract, , $634, 186; yerba maté, $553,629; timber, $979,740; tobacco, $534,085; oranges, 
$258,517; petit grain (oil of orange leaves), $89,866; feed meat, $89,701; ad horns, 
$65,372. 
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for the year 1911, amounted to 212,845,978.15 bolivars, of which 95,310,308.46 
bolivars were imports, and 117,535,666.69 bolivars exports. The figures for 
the preceding year were: 64,184,206.63 bolivars imports; 92,997,777.38 bolivars ex- 
ports; total, 157,181,984.01 bolivars. This shows a gain of 31,126,101.83 bolivars in 
the imports, and 24,537,892.31 bolivars in the exports, or a total gain in the foreign 
commerce of 55,663,994.14 bolivars. ; 
Estimating the bolivar at 19.3 cents United States gold, the foreign trade of Vene- 
zuela for the year 1911 amounted to $41,079,273.20, of which $18,394,889.53 was 
Imports and $22,684,383.67 was exports. The gain for the year in imports was 
$6,007,337.65, and in exports $4,735,812.64, or a total gain of $10,743,150.29. 


‘Ge foreign commerce of Venezuela, compiled from official Venezuelan reports 


IMPORTS. 


The imports into Venezuela by countries of origin for the last three years were as 
follows: 





























1909 1910 | 1911 
{Winited@Keing domieus gure ate Shion ar aiee lalate rt | $2,348, 802. 36 | $3,625,681.31 | $5, 253, 864. 77 
Crataegus NS ee ree eo 3,151, 005.33 | 3,788,539. 40 5, 219, 558. 28 
GQiG aM WOT ee A a al se Saas I NS ae 2,075, 569. 83 2, 039, 287. 37 3,195, 945. 22 
BESTA TNC © aie a eect ge Ne pa ANTE ie ey aR cela 659, 156. 91 998, 906. 28 1, 857, 564. 11 
INQ W aVerH ANG IS ee ee ee fe ee eae a 568, 541. 04 907, 004. 60 1,322, 770. 19 
pained net Cart Sen O aie SU Vidi Sepa hth) 526, 824. 96 537, 530. 61 666, 350. 54 
LOE so caese esas a Se AE oe Eyres ee 354, 527. 87 | 333, 092. 27 597, 329. 42 
STE T i Ch ca Glipl eae eect sees reece eats ese ttral en in Da eee id NS EAS Taran d | eae far PVs est alah sd li a RIE aoe eles 128, 522. 77 
TEXGIUT NaS Ca et a AE re OB Nettie ne En) LAS hella egy created 42,052. 36 41, 367. 72 126, 663. 53 
C CET OFAN AE ies UNG PN A TE IM ee abo ere oA ren nice yw Nog ae age Ml yh glee aks racy AU a te itn er 14, 274. 15 
(COLO TMD Tat yma ig sete ora b eye, Shed iO ek et one en me cin ears) SEN OruN eel rok ta owen Cavers auinGe es 4, 465. 10 
INH S EIS ROWAN aye ee ge Roel ee es Boia coal aie ics 6 up| (Re ee caoodallesaecotesoucoues 4,261. 35 
(ODM Of) hs ats ere, Sa en tre oP Unl ne aria gts Mea tae MOURN LS dame st eee anon Seen ee 2, 560. 46 
(Ofertas a 3 acs ees I ae ed ea ey ee Peet ory A hie ie Ml hs mens erg Ee eso 450. 84 
FOTO MECC Oa ere rey OE EO NE NED Reon ALE piney Onan ee Taher tee age LL BIER ogee | ite i EL SRT a ma| 212. 30 
(CS Cea RIG ie ge Fed US ig Nat ancy oe Diya eI RAR Se ell geet ve pat pee NUN (eal are pee eae ST 96. 50 
Other countries 39, 701. 03 | AVA AONE De Neuse nandee 
ANON RAILS SUN ee Pe ks MEI Ea Bec ee 9, 766,181.69 | 12,387,551.88 | 18,394,889. 53 
1 In 1909 and 1910 included in ‘‘other countries.’’ 

The principal articles of import in 1911 were as follows: Bolivar: 
(WOECOIMPLE Ketel beret ese ce tea ey, eee Tn ea a one eRe cele ene 26, 353, 230 
PES Urea pease ae ee a eS 0 ee lc RR a ee GR eC 3, 835, 919 
Mire dicimesranndydicWese a, i25 <i ie oe ac a Sia arene te epee ie eee 2,491, 275 
BERET teenage PEO a ey OPEL 1, 894, 510 
NISSUIU GE Tete pe pee Ree ar tk Ae NS (eb ly SR ey ge ORIEL ss ap 1, 696, 460 
SUSIE NS) SS re Re eon oo ea NA Ocoee aie PA as Faas fle ce ete hae 1, 546, 422 
MEO Ohne Ae eee Gna en Renee ENE OMe Tem Ne Gaels homo ae aeons 1, 473, 605 
Sewing, knitting, and embroidery thread ................------------ 1, 282, 850 
Keer OseTire coil eer pce tae no os cere PM ioe Faves reel, Sgt tS SY 679, 395 
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Cotton tectiles—The great bulk of cotton textiles was from the United Kingdom» 
16,970,002 bolivars. Next in order came Germany, 3,158,197 bolivars; the United 
States, 2,181,295 bolivars; the. Netherlands, 1,850,205 bolivars; Italy, 1,398,020 
bolivars; and France, 425,012 bolivars. 

Flour.—Practically all the flour was from the United States, 3,798,842 bolivars. 
From Trinidad there was imported 36,641 bolivars. Most of this was also American 
flour. 

Medicine and drugs.—Imports from the United States headed the list, 1,066,340. 
Next in order came Germany, 512,100 bolivars; France, 508,201 bolivars; the United 
Kingdom, 168,539 bolivars; the Netherlands, 159,213 bolivars; and Italy, 47,657 
bolivars. 

Rice.—About three-fifths of the imports were from Germany, 1,173,475 bolivars. 
Next in order came the Netherlands, 601,997 bolivars; the United Kingdom, 48,266 
bolivars; and the United States, 34,267 bolivars. 

Butter —The leading imports were from the United States, 616,860 bolivars; Ger- 
many, 579,570 bolivars; the Netherlands, 277,082 bolivars; and France, 206,822 
bolivars. 

Wines.—The imports from Spain headed the list, 669,771 bolivars. Following 
Spain, the leading countries were France, 366,034 bolivars; Germany, 184,922 bolivars; 
Italy, 157,933 bolivars; the United Kingdom, 75,521 bolivars; the Netherlands, 
58,979 bolivars; and the United States, 14,348 bolivars. 

Machinery.—Nearly 60 per cent of the imports were from the United States, 847,607 
bolivars. Next in order came Germany, 434,162 bolivars; the Netherlands, 77,124 
bolivars; the United Kingdom, 70,560 bolivars; and France, 36,362 bolivars. 

Thread, sewing, knitting, and embroidering.—Three-fourths of the thread imports 
were from the United Kingdom, 976,349 bolivars. Germany was next with 220,380 
bolivars, followed by the Netherlands with 48,312 bolivars, and France with 31,224 
bolivars. u 

Kerosene.—The total import was from the United States directly, except 10,067 
bolivars from Trinidad. This was a transit trade, most of which was United States 
oil. 

Hams and bacon.—Nearly the whole import was from the United States, 276,013 
bolivars, with small quantities from Germany, 3,234 bolivars; the United Kingdom, 
2,395 bolivars; and Italy, 1,275 bolivars. - 


IMPORTS BY PORTS, 1911. Bolivars 
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EXPORTS. 


The exports from Venezuela by countries for the last three years were as follows: 











1909 1910 1911 
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1 The figures for"1909 and 1910 for the United Kingdom include those of Trinidad, British Guiana, and the 
British West Indies; for the Netherlands, Curagao; and for France, French Guiana. 


2 In 1909 and 1910 included in “other countries.’”’ 


The principal articles of export for the last two years were as follows: 
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Coffee.—In 1911, the exports of coffee were principally to the United States, 21,242,- 
633 bolivars; to Germany, 14,183,005 bolivars; to France, 13,430,831 bolivars; to 
Spain, 4,717,256 bolivars; to the Netherlands, 1,165,468 bolivars; and to the United 


Kingdom, 3,600 bolivars. 


Cacao.—In 1911, the exports of cacao were principally to France, 9,483,445 bolivars; 
to the United States, 3,298,747 bolivars; to Spain, 1,839,658 bolivars; to Germany, 
686,432 bolivars; to the Netherlands, 303,638 bolivars; and to the United Kingdom, 


183,464 bolivars. 


Balaté.—In 1911 the exports of balat& were principally to France, 4,899,966 boli- 
vars; to Germany, 3,770,903 bolivars; to the United Kingdom, 2,116,418 bolivars; 


and to the United States, 1,844,514 bolivars. 
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Cattle hides—In 1911 the exports of cattle hides were principally to the United 
States, 3,609,520 bolivars; to Germany, 1,000,132 bolivars; to France, 504,649 bolivars; 
to the United Kingdom, 220,279 bolivars; to the Netherlands, 62,509 bolivars; and 
to Spain, 111,800 bolivars. 

Gold.—In 1911 the exports of gold were principally to the United States, 1,174,896 
bolivars; to France, 1,291,457 bolivars; to the United Kingdom, 827,592 bolivars; to 
the Netherlands, 296,000 bolivars; and to Germany, 39,460 bolivars. 

Goat and kid skins —In 1911 the exports under this heading were principally to the 
United States, 1,548,217 bolivars; and to France, 101,280 bolivars. 

Rubber.—In 1911 the exports under this heading were principally to the United 
States, 1,231,400 bolivars; to Germany, 851,417 bolivars; to the United Kingdom, 
280,024 bolivars; and to France, 274,274 bolivars. 

Herron plumes (aigrettes).—In 1911 the exports under this heading were principally 
to France, 700,556 bolivars; to the United Kingdom, 692,046 bolivars; to Germany, 
128,372 bolivars; and to the United States, 18,015 bolivars. 

Asphalt.—In 1911 the exports were to the United States, 1,263,688 bolivars; and to 
Trinidad, 122,486 bolivars. 

Beef cattle——In 1911 the exports were to Trinidad, 416,100 bolivars; to French 
Guiana, 216,080 bolivars; to France, 91,900 bolivars; to British Guiana, 71,920 boli- 
vars; and to Curacao, 38,100 bolivars. 

Copper ore-—In 1911 the exports principally to the United Kingdom, 625,000 
bolivars; to France, 5,000 bolivars; to the United States, 700 bolivars; to Germany, 
650 bolivars; and to the Netherlands, 380 bolivars. 

Dividivt.—In 1911 the exports of dividivi were to Germany, 671,639 bolivars; to 
France, 5,415 bolivars; to the United States, 2,833 bolivars; and to the Netherlands. 
500 bolivars. = 

Raw sugar.—In 1911 the exports of raw sugar were principally to the United King- 
dom, 291,080 bolivars; to Germany, 24,638 bolivars; and to the Netherlands, 22,270 
bolivars. 

’ Tonka beans.—In 1911 the exports of tonka beans were principally to the United 
States, 304,151 bolivars; to Germany, 282,170 bolivars; and to France, 124,392 bolivars. 

Frozen beef.—In 1911 the exports were to the United Kingdom, 387,640 bolivars; 

and to Italy, 152,676 bolivars. 
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The following is the baat for 1913, submitted to the Congress of 
the Nation by the President of the Argentine Republic: 


Ordinary expenses for 1913 as compared with those of 1912. 
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In addition to this is the estimate for the prosecution of public 
works under construction, amounting to $76,849,827.79. Part of this 
sum, however, comes out of special resources, and the total budget for 
1913 is $50,470,144 less than for 1912. 


SALARIES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF BUENOS AIRES. 


The BuLLETIN quotes the following interesting data from a com- 
munication it has received from that noted educator, Dr. Edgar 
Ewing Brandon, who has recently completed a tour of Latin America, 
during which he made a special study of the educational institutions 
of these countries and whose articles on the education of the various 
Republics have appeared in the issues of the BULLETIN. 


By action of the university council in May, 1912, the salary of the rector was. 
increased to 20,000 pesos (upward of $8,000 gold) per annum and the salary of the 
deans was raised at the same time to 12,000 pesos (approximately $5,000 gold). The 
remuneration of other administrative officers was also increased. ‘The initial salary 
of professors was allowed to remain at 3,600 pesos (approximately $1,500 gold), but a 
new schedule of increase for length of service was adopted. After 5 years of service a 
professor’s salary is increased 30 per cent; after 10 years, 60 per cent; after 15 years, 
90 per cent; and after 20 years, 130 percent. As the teaching hours are few, often not 
more than three per week, it will be seen that the rate of remuneration is liberal. 

In the session of May 3, 1912, the council of the University of Buenos Aires decided 
to reorganize the faculty of commerce, which will function in the commercial school 
Carlos Pellegrini, and constitute a prolongation of the commercial studies now offered in 
this school. Two courses of study were adopted, one of four years, the other of three, 
and leading to the title ‘‘licenciado de ciencias comerciales” and ‘‘contrador publico, ” 
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respectively. Graduation from the lower courses of the school will be the require- 
ment for admission to the higher school. The latter will be of university rank and will 
constitute a faculty of the university. The following new professorships will be created 
as fast as the necessities of the school require: Commercial géography, commercial 
history, comparative constitutional and commercial law, statistics, national resources, 
private commercial law, railway legislation, organization of national and international 
trade, international commercial law, comparative economic institutions, and_ tariff 
legislation. E 

Besides the new faculty of commerce, Argentina has seven national schools of com- 
merce, three in the capital and four in the Provinces. Some Provinces maintain 
local commercial schools. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF MEXICAN LEGATION. 


A recent decree of the President of Mexico establishes a legation 
in the city of Buenos Aires, and accredits Sr. Ignacio Rivero as 
minister of Mexico near the Argentine Government. 


CABINET CHANGES. 


— 


The President of the Argentine Republic has appointed Sr. Enrique 
Pérez minister of finance in place of Sr. Jose Maria Rosa, resigned. © 


ARGENTINE DELEGATES. 


The Argentine Republic has appointed Dr. Juan C. Castillo, now 
in this country, delegate from the Argentine to the Association of 
Military Surgeons. Dr. Castillo and Dr. Naon, the Argentine minister 
to the United States, will serve as delegates to the International Con- 
egress of Hygiene and Demography, which meets in Washington. 
Joaquin Granel and Justo Gaballa, engineers, will attend the Twen- 
tieth Irrigation Congress as delegates from Argentina. 


CUSTOMS REVENUES FIRST HALF OF 1912. 


The customs revenues of the Argentine Republic during the first 
half of 1912, consisting of import duties, storage, lighterage, stamps, 
and surcharges, were 1,126,466.82 gold pesos, and 85,383,121.17 
pesos, national currency, as compared with 1,144,233 gold pesos, and 
83,522,938.20 pesos, national currency, during the same period of 
19i 


DEMOGRAPHIC STATISTICS BUENOS AIRES FIRST HALF 1912. 


During the first half of the present year the demographic statistics 
of the city of Buenos Aires were as follows: Births, 25,461; deaths, 
10,857; and marriages, 6,679, as compared with 24,525 births, 10,929 
deaths, and 6,504 marriages during the same period of 1911. The 
deaths of children under 2 years of age in the first half of 1912 were 
2,668, as compared with 2,966 during the first six mouths of 1911. 
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EXPORTS OF FROZEN MEATS FIRST HALF 1912. 


During the first half of 1912 the exports of frozen meats from the 
Argentine Republic consisted of 1,866,341 carcasses of frozen 
wethers, 1,110,847 quarters of chilled beef, and 963,316 quarters of 
frozen beef. 


EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS FIRST HALF 1912. 


The exports of hides and skins during the first half of 1912 from 
the Argentine Republic consisted of 1,495,540 dry cattle hides, 
1,559,887 salted cattle hides, 62,783 horse hides, 30,492 bales of 
sheepskins, and 3,873 bales of goatskins. During the same period 
the exports of wool amounted to 267,954 bales. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 


A recent law provides that all steamship agencies and passenger 
vessels engaged in the transport service in the Argentine Republic 
shall be equipped with wireless apparatus and required to receive 
and transmit wireless messages. The provisions of the international 
wireless telegraph convention of Berlin have been made effective in 
the Republic by the Argentine Government. ; 


IMMIGRATION, FIRST HALF 1912. 


The general bureau of statistics of the Argentine Republic has 
compiled data showing that the number of immigrants who arrived 
in that country during the first half of 1912 was 117,000, while during 
the first week of August of the present year 4,000 immigrants landed, 
and advices indicate that a steadily increasing flow of immigration is 
to be expected during the remainder of the year. 


IMPORTS OF PARAGUAYAN TEA. 


During the first quarter of the present year the Argentine Republic 
imported Paraguayan tea to the value of 1,150,659 goid pesos, 
245,745 kilos of which came from Paraguay, and 10,404,629 kilos — 
from Brazil. The imports of Paraguayan tea into the Argentine 
Republic in 1911 consisted of 50,518,065 kilos of which 48,247,784 
kilos came from Brazil, and. 2,270,281 kilos from Paraguay. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF TOBACCO CULTURE. 


The bureau of agriculture of the Argentine Republic, with the object 
of assisting and encouraging the cultivation of tobacco, has distributed 
selected tobacco seed to agriculturists in Goya, Saladas, Murucuya, 
Santa Lucia, and Lavalle, as well as to plantation owners and farmers 
in the departments of Cerro Cora and Concepcion de la Sierra, with 
instructions as to the manner of planting and cultivating the same. 
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NEW ISSUE OF POSTAL CARDS. 


A new issue of 1,500,000 postal cards is to be placed in circulation 
in the Argentine Republic. The proceeds from the sale of these 
postal cards are to be-used for the purpose of buying aeroplanes for 
the army.. The design of this issue of postal cards was chosen by a 
jury appointed for that purpose out of 149 sample designs submitted 
for consideration in a competitive contest. The design of the postal 
card chosen has for its motto the word “Mosca.” The issue will be 
prepared in the printing and engraving shops of the war department 
of the Argentine Government. 


LENGTH AND GAUGE OF ARGENTINE RAILWAYS. 


There are 31,574 kilometers of railways in exploitation in the 
Argentine Republic at the present time, 5,360 kilometers of which 
belong to the State and 26,214 kilometers to private companies. 
There are 981 kilometers of 1 meter gauge; 2,490 kilometers of 
1.435 meter gauge, and 19,253 kilometers of 1.676 meter gauge. 


GROWTH OF ARGENTINE POPULAR BANK.'t§ 


During the last five years the Argentine Popular Bank at Buenos 
Aires has increased its subscribed capital 124 per cent, its paid up 
capital 121 per cent, its reserves 165 per cent, and its deposits 98 per 
cent. The dividend that will be paid to the stockholders of this 
bank in 1912 is estimated at 13 per cent. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL HISTORICAL MUSEUM BUILDING. 


A magnificent building has been planned for construction in 
Buenos Aires for the use of the National Historical Museum. The 
present building is inadequate to the wants of this growing museum, 
and the erection of a new edifice at an early date is considered 
imperative. 

STATUE TO AVELLANEDA. 


On July 9, 1912, anniversary of the independence of the Argen- 
tine Republic, the statue of Nicolas de Avellaneda, a celebrated 
Argentine statesman and sometime President of the Republic, was 
unveiled in the city of Buenos Aires. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ENTRE RIOS. 


The river and lowlands of the Province of Entre Rios which are 
flooded at certain seasons of the year have recently been utilized 
with excellent results for the growing of cereals. Steps are now 
being taken to cultivate certain parts of the Province of Entre Rios, 
and a plan has been submitted to the President of the Republic 
looking to the drainage and cultivation of 5,000 hectares of land in 
the region of Ibicuy. The expense of the proposed drainage work 
is estimated at 1,000,000 pesos. 
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IRRIGATION IN THE PROVINCE OF SAN LUIS. 


A new irrigation canal is to be constructed in the Province of San 
Luis for the purpose of using the waters of the Quinto River to sup- 
ply water to the Colonia Fragua settlement. “The dike planned to be 
built will be 15 and the canal 25 kilometers long. The estimated 
cost of the work is 12,000,000 pesos. 





MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


An important message of the President of Bolivia to the Federal 
Congress, delivered at La Paz on August 6, 1912, gives a detailed 
account of the principal public events of Bolivia during the third 
year of the able administration of President Elidoro Villazon, a brief 
résumé of which is as follows: 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


The international relations of Bolivia with the nations of the 
world during the past year remained friendly and cordial. Negotia- 
tions concerning the fixing and marking of the boundary line of the 
Republic with Argentina, Peru, and Brazil were continued in a satis- 
factory manner. 

POSTS AND TELEGRAPH. 


The pieces of mail matter handled during the past year numbered 
6,486,572. The international service consisted of 1,499,266 pieces 
of mail matter received and 519,300 pieces forwarded. The inter- 
national parcel-post business was made up of 53,426 parcels received 
and 1,799 dispatched, the revenue derived therefrom amounting to 
210,473 bolivianos. 

The telegraph lines in exploitation during the year numbered 707 
kilometers, and the cost of new construction amounted to 99,268 
bolivianos, while that of reconstruction aggregated 36,517 bolivianos. 

The President recommends the extension of the telegraph line 
from Entre Rios (formerly San Luis) to Yacuiba. 


RAILWAYS. 


The Mulatos to Potosi Railway has been constructed for a dis- 
tance of 174 kilometers, and the Rio Mulatos and Agua de Castilla 
stations have been completed, while work has been commenced on 
the Potosi station. 
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The latest survey of the Oruro to Cochabamba Railway gives the 
distance as 1954 kilometers, rails on 844 kilometers of the line hay- 
ing already beer laid, and the necessary masonry work and bridges 
constructed. The grading has been completed to kilometer 104. 

On the Uyuni to Tupiza Railway, which is 195 kilometers long, 
grading has been completed to kilometer 90, and as soon as the neces- 
sary material arrives from abroad rails will be laid over this part of 
the line. 

The Viacha to La Paz Railway is completed 19 kilometers beyond 
Viacha, and the company reports that the entire line will be finished 
in February, 1913. 

The Cochabamba to Chimore River Railway is being surveyed. 

The Government is constructing a branch railway 8 kilometers 
long connecting the Arica to La Paz Railway with Corocoro, the 
estimated cost of which is £25,000. 

Bids have been received by the Government for the construction 
of the Potosi to Sucre and the Tarija to Quiaca Railways. These 
bids will be submitted to Congress. 

The La Paz to Araca railway concession providing for an aoe 
sion to Yungas, granted November 30, 1911, has been declared for- 
feited on account of failure to comply with the existing laws. 

The Electric Light & Power Co. of Cochabamba has opened to 
traffic 174 kilometers of electric railway from Cochabamba to Vinto. 
_ The Cochabamba station has been completed, and final plans of 
the Cochabamba to Arani section of the electric railway have been 
approved. Grading has been done to kilometer 49 and rails laid to 
_ Tarata. 

COMMERCE. 


In 1911 the foreign commerce of the Republic amounted to 
141,002,581 bolivianos, of which 82,631,171 bolivianos were exports 
and 58,371,410 bolivianos imports. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


In 1911 there were 84,288 pupils in the public and private educa- 
tional institutions of the country. The normal school in the capital 
is giving satisfactory results. A dental department has been added 
to the medical school at La Paz, and schools of mines have been 
organized at Oruro and Potosi. 


a 
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LIBRARY AND WORKS OF ART OF BARON DE RIO BRANCO. 


The fine library and art collection of the late Baron de Rio Branco 
has been acquired by the Brazilian Government at a cost of $120,000. 


IMMIGRATION FIRST QUARTER 1912. 


During the first quarter of 1912 immigrants to the number of 
86,554 entered the Republic of Brazil. This is 26,162 more than 
during the same period of 1911. 

DMs 





BRAZILIAN COFFEE CROP. 


{From report of British consul at Santos, reviewing trade for 1911.] 


The 8,719,742 bags of coffee exported in 1911 represent an 
increase of 1,885,030 bags over 1910. Considerably better prices 
were obtained in 1911 than in the previous year. Owing to unfa- 
vorable weather experienced during the latter half of last year the 
1911-12 crop will hardly reach 10,000,000 bags as against estimates 
made at the beginning of 1911 of 11,000,000 and even 12,000,000 
bags. According to information obtained from reliable sources, the 
1912-13 crop is estimated at about 8,000,000 bags. 


EXPOSITION OF STOCK AND STOCK PRODUCTS. 


The department of agriculture of the Government of Brazil has 
arranged to celebrate in Rio de Janeiro in May, 1913, the first expo- 
sition of stock and stock products ever held in the Republic. The 
secretary of agriculture of Brazil is chairman of a committee in charge 
of the preliminary arrangements of this exposition, which it is the 
intention of the Government to make one of the most complete, 
interesting, and successful of its kind ever held in Latin America. 
The stock industry of Brazil is in its infancy and is capable of almost 
unlimited development. Great interest is already being shown by 
stock raisers and agriculturists in this exposition. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF WHEAT GROWING. 


Plans have been perfected at Bello Horizonte in Brazil for organ- 
izing a company to engage on an extensive scale in the cultivation of 
wheat and the flour-milling industry. The company proposes to 
invest 2,000 contos ($1,092,000) in the undertaking. A fine quality 
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of seed wheat will be imported and agricultural and milling machinery 
will be brought from the United States and England. The flour 
mills to be erected will have a minimum capacity of 15,000 kilos of 
flour daily and will be of the most modern and up-to-date type of 
mills. A concession for wheat lands, as well as for the free importa- 
tion of the machinery required in the industry, has been obtained 
from the authorities. 


ELECTRIC POWER OF THE SAN FRANCISCO RIVER. 


A company has been organized in Rio de Janeiro for the purpose | 
of utilizing the Paulo Alfonso Falls of the San Francisco River to 
generate electric power. At present 200,000 horsepower will be 
generated, which quantity is to be increased at a later date to 300,000 
horsepower. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES. ae 


Recent statistics show that the Republic of Brazil has 3,05 age | 
ries, which employ 151,841 workmen and have a capital invested 
amounting approximately to $225,000,000. Rio de Janeiro has 679 
factories, and Sao Paulo 326. The manufacture of textiles is the 
most important industry in the Republic. 

Steps have been taken in Rio Grande to form a tobacco syndicate 
for the purpose of regulating prices and disposing advantageously of 
the raw and manufactured products. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


The growth of the cotton industry in Brazil is indicated by recent 
statistics from the State of Sao Paulo showing that in 1911 the raw 
cotton produced in that State amounted to 12,525,300 kilos, as com- 

pared with 2,457,000 kilos in 1903. 

' The survey and estimates for the construction of a railway from © 
Uberaba to Villa Platina, Sao Paulo, have been approved. 

A new school of medicine is to be established in Rio de Janeiro and 
S. Joao d’El-Rei, Minas, is soon to have a new school of pharmacy. 

A company has been organized in Sao Paulo for the purpose of 
constructing an automobile road from Santos to Sao Paulo. 

‘A concession for the construction of a new electric street railway 
has been granted a company in Recife, Pernambuco. 

The Czar of Russia has ratified the arbitration convention recently 

signed by representatives of the BraZilian and Russian Governments. 


RAG 
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NEW CABINET. 


On August 8, 1912, the cabinet of the President of Chile was 
reorganized as follows: Sr. Guillermo Barros Jara, secretary of 
interior; Sr. Manuel Rivas Vicufia, secretary of treasury; Sr. Antonio 
Huneeus Gana, secretary of foreign affairs, worship, and’ coloniza- 
tion; Sr. Enrique Villegas E, secretary of justice and public instruc- 
tion; Sr. Claudio Vicufia S, secretary of war and marine; and Sr. 
Oscar Viel, secretary of industry and public works. 


POSTAL STATISTICS IN 1911. 


At the close of 1911 there were 1,104 post offices in the Republic 
of Chile. During that year these post offices handled 68,898,401 
pieces of domestic mail and 4,494,895 pieces of foreign mail, or a 
total of 73,393,296 pieces, the postage on which was 2,826,663.31 
pesos avons currency. The international parcels-post business 
during the year consisted of 189,844 parcels, valued at 2,893,550.33 
pesos currency, on which dines were collected to the amount of 
2,705,117.11 pesos currency. International postal money orders 
issued abroad in 1911 payable in Chile amounted to 1,290,857.06 
pesos currency, while international money orders issued in Chile 
payable abroad aggregated 30,079,087.92 pesos currency. 


NEW BUREAUS FOR COLLECTION OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


. Arecent departmental decree relating to the collection of internal 
revenue in the Republic of Chile establishes a bureau of alcohol, a 
bureau of tobacco, and a bureau of wines and liquors. 


LEASE OF PUBLIC LANDS IN TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 


_ A large extent of public lands in Tierra del Fuego will be leased 
at Punta Arenas, Chile, to the highest bidder on February 28, 1913. 
These lands are specially adapted to sheep raising. 


CONVERSION.FUNDS ON DEPOSIT IN BANK. 


On December 31, 1911, the conversion funds of the Republic of 
Chile on deposit in different European banks aggregated 98,018,988.56 
Chilean gold pesos, of the value of 18d.; which sum draws interest at 
the rate of 34 to 3} per cent per annum. 


SANTIAGO TO VALPARAISO ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 


An executive decree of July 13 last approves a plan submitted — 
for the construction of an electric railway between Santiago and 


Valparaiso. The line will pass through Curacavi and Casablanca, 
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with a branch from the former place to Melipilla. Detailed plans 
must be submitted to the Chilean Government within 18 months 
from July 13, 1912, and construction work is to be commenced 
within 14 months after the approval of the plans. 


FIRST PASSENGER TRAIN FROM OSORNO TO PUERTO MONTT. 


The first regular passenger train service between Osorno and Puerto 
Montt was inaugurated on July 28, 1912. 


PREVENTION OF OVERFLOW OF MAPOCHO RIVER AT SANTIAGO. 


A plan has been formulated to protect the Federal capital from 
the overflow of the Mapocho River, at a total cost of 11,900,000 pesos, 
1,400,000 pesos of which are to be expended annually until construc- 
tion work is completed. Unused material after the completion of 
the work will be utilized in paving the streets of Santiago or will be 
sold at public auction. 


RAILWAY NOTES. 


The section of the longitudinal railway between Baquedano and 
Aguas Blancas, a distance of 107 kilometers, has been completed. 
From Baquedano north, via Quillagua, 216 kilometers of railway 
have been constructed, so that traffic can now be established over 323 
kilometers of line running through the pampa, mineral belts, and 
nitrate zones of northern Chile. It is estimated that by the close 
of September railway connection will be established with all the ports 
of the Provinces of Antofagasta and Tarapaca. 

Rails have been laid on 88 kilometers of road to the south of Aguas 
Blancas, Department of Taltal, and construction work is expected to 
reach Catalina station in September, 1912. 


- RAILWAY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT AT TEMUCO. 


The hotel and restaurant belonging to the Government of Chile in 
the railway station at Temuco has been leased for nine years. It is 
to be operated under rules and prices approved by the Railway 
Bureau. ‘The lessee is to expend from 25,000 to 30,000 gold pesos 
in erecting a new building which, at the expiration of the lease, will 
become the property of the lessee: 


TALTAL TIN MINES. 


The Chilean press announces the discovery of important tin mines 
in the Department of Taltal. Some of the claims are already being 
worked. 





TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION WITH AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY. 


On March 23, 1912, an adreferendum treaty of commerce and navi- 
gation was signed in Vienna by the representatives of Colombia and 
Austria-Hungary. 


REVENUES FROM GOVERNMENT PROPERTY IN 1910 AND 1911. 


The revenues from property owned by the Government of Colombia 
in 1910 and 1911 were as follows: 


& Gross Cost of Net 
revenues. collection. revenues, 


Property. 





$736,746.16 | $242,168.54 $494, 577.62 





534, 779. 07 140, 337. 07 394, 442. 00 
RBS O00 00M ase reetees 16, 000. 00 
243, 052. 66 136, 236. 53 106, 816.13 
38, 223.93 | ic. eas sesen 38, 223. 93 
24; 800) 480) ss omciemntee ate 24, 800. 48 


1,593, 602. 30 518, 742.14 1,074, 860. 16 


1911 : 
Landisaltiminas sess sieeece 58S: decen so ae ee 797, 958. 04 189, 805. 35 608, 152. 69 
Maritime saltimines fo. S38. 5 seaeaak estes eesti 598, 716. 87 54, 128. 44 544, 588. 43 
Supia and, Marmatoimainesi-sess25 see eae aoe e elena 16,000; 00" te. see 16, 000. 00 
Sabana iRiy os. cs. oss sepis con ce eee ceases tom ees eae 263, 203. 87 136, 367. 06 126, 836. 81 
Realestate: 222 2 steciatzcs «0 Sst chen Cee cence ae One LO5S23. 20) es sosecsaeeees 10, 323. 29 
TAX OW MINGS ste ase ee ce oe Sew tee eaaees 23, 10802) sae sae re seen 23, 158. 02 





1, 709, 360. 09 380, 300. 85 1,329, 059. 24 





REOPENING OF MEDELLIN MINT. 


An executive decree of July 5, 1912, authorizes the reopening of 
the mint at Medellin for the purpose of coining Columbian pounds 
and half pounds of the weight, size, and fineness specified in law 35 
enacted in 1907. The Government of the Department of Medellin 
will collect mintage and assay charges, and the coining of money will — 
be done by it or under its supervision. 


RAILWAYS IN 1911. 


In 1911 the railways of the Republic of Colombia transported 
1,350,548 passengers and 383,930 tons of freight, receiving therefor 
a gross revenue of $2,758,281. At the close of 1911 the length of the 
Colombian railways amounted to 1,000 kilometers, 250 of which were 
1-meter gauge and 750 kilometers 914-centimeter gauge. 
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PANAMA-HAT INDUSTRY,IN COLOMBIA. a 


In a recent consular dispatch from Barranquilla, Colombia, it is 
stated that the Panama-hat industry, which centers in the districts 
surrounding Medellin and Bucaramanga, has made a remarkable 
erowth during the last two years, and the declared exports to the 
United States showed an increased valuation of $387,335 for 1911 
over 1910. The total declared value for 1911 was $898,313, of 
which about 14 per cent was shipped to Europe, showing that the 
ereat market for this line of goods is in the United States. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AT BARRANQUILLA. 


During the year 1911 several new factories have been opened at 
Barranquilla, among them being two match factories, a glass factory, 
a shoe factory, a nail factory, a cotton-goods factory, a cotton gin, 
and an ice factory. Many of the factories already established made 
additions and improvements, and the electric light company pre- 
pared to supply glectric power to many of them. For 1912 there are 
under construction a third factory for. the manufacture of gray cot- 
tons, etc., a sawmill, a coffee roaster and chocolate factory, two 
additional shoe factories, and a factory to make jute bags and bagging. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS AT CALI. 


From a late dispatch from the American consular agency at Cali, it 
is noted that a noteworthy development there has been the estab- 
lishment of the electric light and power service during the year, 
which has resulted in the establishment of a number of factories in 
this hitherto nonmanufacturing region, such as cigarette and match 
factories, and has given cheap and serviceable power to the existing 
coffee-shelling, chocolate, soap, and candle plants. A brewery, a 
cotton mill, and a telephone service are all under construction. 


LIGHTHOUSE FOR BUENAVENTURA. 


Having in view the early completion of the Panama Canal, the 
early completion of the railway into Cali, and the probable increase 
of business through Buenaventura which will result, the Govern- 
ment has called for bids for the construction of a lighthouse at that 
port. A considerable appropHagion for the sanitation of this port 
has also been made. 





BUDGET FISCAL YEAR 1913. 


The estimated receipts of the Government of Costa Rica for the 
fiscal year 1913 are 8,900,000 colones ($4,138,500) made up of the 
following items: 





Colones. 

Customs receipts? 201.250. Goes abel os. 2 Soe ee ee oe 5, 500, 000 
Liquors. 2: 4.2 924 2014 ¢ edd ace poe ane bee tae ee Cee See 2,000, 000 . 
Sealed papers22: s...<- soon an oe CS te ee 60, 000 
Stamps isso0- es Gnt ee Se aera ot ale td to eee oie on 60, 000 
Posts;and: telegraph 3. 2-5 sss ee. oe <2 EE SSR bce. 285, 000 
Public lands: 225 soe see se eee os a i 3, 000 
Pacific Railway..............--- Boo so a hye tc ee ee eee a 650, 000 
Printing othice.( 52. [.. Pet Pee Pre | Se ere ee 12, 000 
Public:and. civil tegistrys 0.022 Ge= Bash tt oes ee eee 30, 000 
Export,duties,;on- bananas. ..2 fat a. tere oe Se cece oe ee gcc 225, 000 
Mascellaneous... i... 3. .5-de + oo Se pene Seo oie oe ee 75, 000 

8, 900, 000 


The disbursements for all departments of the Government during 
the same period have been fixed by Congress at 8,874,610.99 colones 
($4,126,694.11). 

The budget law provides that any surplus of receipts over expendi- 
tures, on closing the accounts of the fiscal year 1913, may be applied 
by the President of the Republic toward the payment of the public 
debt. 

PUNTARENAS WATER SUPPLY. 


Investigations recently made by the department of public works. 
of the Government of Costa Rica for the purpose of obtaining a 
supply of water for the city of Puntarenas show that potable water 
has been found in the San Miguel Mountains, north of the Barranca 
plantation, sufficient to supply a city of 150,000 inhabitants. The 
city of Puntarenas is now in a position to proceed with the installation 
of water works for furnishing the municipality with potable water. 
The necessary preliminary steps are being taken to this end, and as 
soon as the waterworks are in operation the use of water from wells 
will be discontinued. 


PROTECTION OF LABORERS AND ARTISANS. 


A recent law of the Congress of Costa Rica provides that corpora- 
tions, companies, or persons employing laborers and artisans shall 
pay same at least twice a month, and that all employers’ orders or 
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tickets given to employees to be exchanged for goods or as evidence 
of indebtedness shall be redeemable in cash by the employers. The 
violation of the law is punishable by heavy fines. 


SUBSIDIZED GERMAN SCHOOL. 


The German colony in Costa Rica is to have a German school at 
San Jose subsidized by the German Government. The school is to 
be conducted after the manner of the primary and graded schools of 
Germany by teachers from that country. Books and furniture for 
the use of the school will be imported from Germany. The school 
will open not later than January, 1913. 
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REPRESENTATIVE TO MEDICAL CONGRESS. 


President Gomez has appointed Dr. Horace Ferrer, a captain in 
the Cuban Army, to represent the Republic of Cuba at the Fifteenth 
International Congress of Hygiene, which is to be held in Washing- 
ton from September 26 to October 1, 1912. 


SPANISH IMMIGRANTS IN 1911. 


In 1911, according to reports furnished the Spanish Government 
by steamship companies operating in Spanish ports, 27,450 immi- 
grants embarked for Cuba. 


FRANCHISES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER PLANTS. 


Franchises have been granted for the establishment of electric 
light and power plants at Cobre, Oriente Province; at Artemesia; 
Quemadas de Guines; and Mate. 


FINE CATTLE FOR CUBA. 


The President of Cuba has recently purchased from a firm of live- 
stock importers 50 cows and 4 bulls of the finest Holstein cattle to 
be found in Kentucky. The cattle have been sent to the President’s 
farm “‘America” at Calabazar. 


CUBA’S LARGEST SUGAR CROP. 


A recent communication from United States Deputy Consul 
General Starrett at Havana states that the sugar output of Cuba for 
the 1911-12 season up to August 10 has reached a total of 1,829,488 
tons, with 7 mills still grinding. Among these are some of the largest 
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in Cuba, and there is every reason to believe that the total output 
for this season will be between 1,850,000 and 1,875,000 tons. 


ENGLISH IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The department of public instruction of the Government of Cuba 
has issued a general order providing that the teaching of English in 
the public schools of the Republic be limited to the large cities. 
The number of teachers authorized to teach English is at present too 
small to meet the demands for instruction in all the public schools 
of Cuba, and the department of public instruction decided that better 
results would be obtained by attending first to the needs of the city 
schools, extending the benefits of English instruction to the country 
districts as soon as practicable. 


SURVEY OF SMALL ISLANDS OFF SOUTH COAST. 


Jose Isaac Corral has been appointed by the department of agri- 
culture of the Government of Cuba to make a geological survey of 
the small islands or keys off the southern coast of Cuba. Reports 
are current that some of these islands are valuable from an agricul- 
tural standpoint, and that they contain valuable deposits of guano. 


RECLAIMING A SWAMP. 


The Official Gazette recently made public the particulars of the 
decree signed by the President upon the recommendation of the 
secretary of public works, granting and giving over to the Compafiia 
Agricultura de Zapata all the lands comprised in what is known as 
the Cienega de Zapata, which stretches from the Punta de Mangle 
to Cienfuegos, and which comprises all the south coast of the Prov- 
ince of Matanzas and part of that of Santa Clara, over 200 square 
leagues. 


SEARCHING FOR OIL IN PINAR DEL RIO. 


Explorations for oil are actively being carried on at the present. 
time by American and Cuban interests in the Province of Pinar del 
Rio. Late reports show strong indications of the existence of oil 
deposits, but the borings made have not yet penetrated the oil 
stratum. 


HAVANA PIER CONSTRUCTION. 


Work has been commenced on the second pier of the Scovel con- 
cession, near the Machina wharf, at Havana. The second pier will be 
like the first, a two-story concrete pier entirely modern in every 
respect. 


——- 





CUSTOMS AND PORT RECEIPTS IN 1911-12. 


According to the budget of 1911-12. the estimated custom and port 
receipts of the Dominican Republic for that year amounted to 
$3,260,000, made up of the following items: 


IDTDO OT CHINO cee ue eNO M ERE GE SUE Rea Gee MM mer DUE SN LAE Na) NC Ne 1 $3, 000, 000 
JSR] DOW NG NDUAKSES oes ie Oe aeons gi Mate on A yatta MORRO VA Bele Oe a eT Ls 200, 000 
TERY GAUSS aan ean nota os ec ah onan ee iOS SRN RIE ed Ae ote 60, 000 

The actual receipts for 1911-12 were $3,656,641.11, consisting of: 
NAOT CMTE se crap eye vO Men yinvey MRA ONS a Cle ee eee cone $3, 360, 340. 60 
BPSD ONTO MIGICS ear Rec Lie NCL Caray eae See ph Wee nn hen gee were 227, 619. 94 
POR ERGUI Geers seeker yt lh he RO ee uhh weet bey Ase est BL ey Re apye ae 68, 680. 57 


The excess of actual over estimated receipts were, therefore. 
$396,641.11. 


SANTO DOMINGO ELECTRIC LIGHT CONCESSION. 


A law promulgated July 15, 1912, provides for admission duty free 
- into the Dominican Republic for a period of 50 years of the necessary 
material and supplies for the installation and operation of the Santo 
Domingo electric light plant, to be erected in conformity with a con- 
tract made by the city council of Santo Domingo, which contract was 
approved by the House of Deputies of the Dominican Republic on 
March 29, 1912. 
SANITARY LAW. 


The sanitary law promulgated by the President of the Dominican 
Republic on June 10, 1912, places the sanitary service of the country 
under the direction of the Federal and municipal governments in 
accordance with the provisions of the law. A superior board of 
health is established in the Federal capital, and provincial boards of 
health are to be maintained in the provinces. These boards of 
health will work in harmony with each other, but at the same time 
are practically independent within the particular scope of their own 
spheres as specified and defined in the law. 


CACAO INDUSTRY. 


The following statistics, taken from the report of the general 
receiver of Dominican customs, show the cacao exports from Domin- 
ican ports during the first six months of the calendar year 1912 as 
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compared with similar shipments for the corresponding periods in 
1908 and 1911, which are the years of greatest previous yield: 

















Cacao. 
1908 1911 1912 © 
t Kilos. Kilos. Kilos. 
TANUALY. 55 < <2 2 see ae ae eee ea ge eee er eer eee nee 848, 083 1,375, 848 2, 277, 350 
QD CUATY: 2 Soest re ee eee alca ee ace tet a ee ee ete er te 1, 295, 812 1, 637, 684 1,307, 766 
YEN ycl1 eee eee enn ee Ema mete Ges N Te Sees sabce 4 1,385, 601 1, 695, 938 1, 186, 628 
April soe 2250 ee ae Be Ee eee Rees Setar Peas 1, 632, 551 1, 923, 233 1, 792, 423 
BY kde Ae ene oe eae Sete sea See eee = eee 1,458,153 | 2,294,612 2, 868,078 - 
Jrame Says ee ees eae St ee ee ee ee eee ee te ee eee 5, 055, 776 4, 272, 169 4, 665, 494 
Motel seuhos seca «Geers Rees are ote setae terns 11,675,976 =: 13, 199, 484 13, 097, 739 
: Kilos. 
Imerease for 1912 Over 1908s sce Rete a atere ete i Sa — mh a ee eae ee ae 1, 421, 763 
Increase for. 1911 over 1908 2%. oe oe eae s ae ata Seta in ernest es wet inne ras tea 1, 528, 508 


The general receiver adds that, in addition to the splendid crop, 
the quality of Dominican cacao has been good during the current 
year and prices obtained have advanced steadily since the shipping 
season started. 


PROPOSED IMPROVEMENTS AT PUERTO PLATA. 


The city council of Puerto Plata has resolved to ask the Congress 
of the Dominican Republic for authority to negotiate a loan of 
$100,000 to be used in public improvements at that port. The 
council proposes to expend the proceeds of the prospective loan in 
the purchase and betterment of the Puerto Plata Aqueduct, the con- 
struction of a warehouse for depositing inflammable materials, and in 
furthering other useful and desirable improvements. 

The same council has also requested the Federal Congress to author- 
ize the levying of a surcharge of 24 per cent on the import duties col- 
lected at Puerto Plata for the purpose of raising funds to be used in 
the maintenance of primary schools, the conservation of sidewalks, 
etc., in Puerto Plata. 





MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


On August 10, 1912, Sr. Francisco Andrade Marin, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and Acting President of the Republic of 
Ecuador, delivered an interesting message to the Federal Congress in 
Quito, giving a brief account of the principal events of the Republic 
during the past year. 
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FCREIGN RELATIONS. 


The message sets forth that the foreign relations of the country are 
in a satisfactory state. The principal nations of Europe and of the 
New World have diplomatic representatives in the capital of the 
Republic, while Ecuador has diplomatic representatives accredited 
to the United States, France, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Brazil, and 
other countries. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


The approximate population of Ecuador is 1,500,000, and the 
number of public, municipal, and private schools in the Republic is 
1,590, with 98,413 pupils and 2,326 teachers. Higher education is 
carried on in the universities of Quito, Guayaquil, and Cuenca, and the 
law school at Loja. These institutions have more than 600 students 
and 74 professors. Other important institutions of higher education 
are the School of Fine Arts, Arts and Crafts, National Conservatory 
of Music, Lying-in School and Hospital, Military and Naval Acad- 
emies, and the Astronomic Observatory. 


POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 


The telegraph system of the country extends over a distance of 
5,340 kilometers and has 60 offices in operation, and by means of the 
submarine cable, places Ecuador in communication with every part 
of the world. 

The interurban telephone lines of Quito and Guayaquil have a length 
of 2,800 meters, while the telephone line which places Quito in com- 
munication with Guayaquil is 500 kilometers long. 

A daily railway postal service is maintained between Quito and 
Guayaquil. 

FINANCE. 


The receipts for the past year amounted to 18,264,190 sucres 
($6,459,660), or about 200,000 sucres more than those of the fore- 
going year. 


RAILWAYS AND PUBLIC WORKS. 


The Guayaquil & Quito Railway has greatly increased its passenger 
traffic during the last few months; the construction of the Bahia to 
Quito railway is favorably progressing; the railway from Manta to 
Santa Ana has laid rails over a distance of 114 kilometers; and work 
has been commenced on the construction of the Esmeralda to Coquito 
railway. 

The waterworks at Quito are supplying an abundant quantity of 
potable water to the Federal capital, and the waterworks at Riobamba 
will soon be able to furnish that city with a sufficient water supply. 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 


Finally, the President recommends a revision of the penal code; the 
establishment of a polytechnic school at Quito in charge of professors 
from Europe and America; the immediate construction of the Huigra 
to Cuenca, and the Guayaquil to Santa Elena railways; the giving of 
annual premiums to newspapers as a means of educational encourage- 
ment; and the early negotiation of a loan the proceeds of which are 
to be applied to the payment of interest and partial liquidation of the 
national debt. 

BUDGET FOR 1918. 


The budget submitted by the President of Ecuador to the National 
Congress for the year 1913 estimates the receipts at 18,971,324 sucres, 
and an equal amount for the expenditures. 
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IMPORTANT GUATEMALAN BANKS. 


The Bank of Guatemala in the city of Guatemala was established 
on June 15, 1895. A recent statement of this bank gives the author- 
ized capital as 10,000,000 pesos,! subscribed and paid-up capital 
2,500,000 pesos, reserve fund 4,312,512 pesos, and contingent fund 
1,100,000 pesos. 

The International Bank of Guatemala, established in the city of 
Guatemala in 1877, has a subscribed capital of 2,000,000 pesos, a 
reserve fund of 1,651,000 pesos, and a contingent fund of 473,755 
pesos. 

The American Bank in the city of Guatemala was established on 
September 2, 1895. The subscribed and paid-up capital of this bank 
is 3,000,000 pesos, the reserve fund 1,200,000 pesos, and the con- 
tingent fund 700,000 pesos. 

The Western Bank (Banco de Occidente) of Quezaltenango, in the ~ 
city of the same name, Republic of Guatemala, was founded on 
August 25, 1881. A statement of June 30, 1912, shows that the 
authorized capital of this bank is 2,000,000 pesos, the paid-up capital 
1,650,000 pesos, the reserve fund 3,300,000 pesos, and the contingent 
fad 3,700,000 pesos. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR TOWN OF PALIN. 


The municipality of Palin has taken steps to arrange for the light- 
ing of that town with electricity. The principal square, opposite 
the municipal building, is to be furnished by the electric company 





1A Gautemalan peso is equal to $0. 442. 
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with a powerful are light, and light and power will be at the disposal 
of the town and its inhabitants at very reasonable rates. 


IXCAM PLANTATION CO. 


The Ixcam Plantation Co. (Ltd.) has been organized in Guatemala 
‘to cultivate and exploit lands in the jurisdiction of Barillas, Depart- 
ment of Huehuetenango, Republic of Guatemala. This company 
will give special attention to the raising of stock, the development of 
agriculture, and the exploitation of mahogany, cedar, and other woods 
found in the district in which it will operate. 


EXPORT DUTIES ON LUMBER. 


By a recent Guatemalan decree the export duty on lumber was 
increased to $1 American gold per ton of 480 superficial feet. The 
duty formerly in force was 2.50 pesos, payable in the currency of the 
country. 

The declared value of mahogany shipped from Guatemala to United 
States importers amounted to $82,000 in 1911. 


MODEL APIARY AT ANTIGUA. 


A model apiary, under the direction of Prof. Victor Vargas Gamallo, 
has been established by the Government of Guatemala at Antigua. 
The location is an ideal one for beekeeping, and a number of farmers 
and plantation owners in the vicinity are deeply interested in the 
subject. 

Owing to the mild climate and the abundance of bee food at all 
seasons of the year in this and other parts of Guatemala, it is pre- 
dicted that beekeeping for profit will be greatly stimulated in the 
neighborhood of the apiary and will gradually be extended to other 
parts of the Republic. 





ELECTION OF A NEW PRESIDENT. 


At the last meeting of the regular session of Congress on August 8, 
Gen. Tancrede Auguste was elected President of the Republic for a 
period of seven years, following the tragic death of President Cin- 
cinnatus Leconte, who lost his hfe on the morning of the 8th of August 
through the explosion that blew up and burned the National Palace. 

Following the election of the new President, all the cabinet officers 
tendered their resignations, but they were requested to remain in 
office for the present. 
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An extra session of Congress was called to convene on the 19th of 
August to consider the unfinished business of the last session. 


NEW CABINET. 


President Tancrede Auguste has appointed his new cabinet, which 
is composed of the following members: Minister of the Interior and 
Police, Mr. S. Pradel; Minister of War and Navy, General F. B. 
Laroche; Minister of Agriculture and Public Works, Mr. G. Boce; 
Minister of Finance and Commerce, Mr. Lespinasse; Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction and Justice, Mr. T. Guilbaud; Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Cults, Mr. J. N. Léger. Mr. Léger, who is so well and 
favorably known in Washington where for a number of years he 
represented his country as minister, was in the cabinet of the former 
president. Mr. Lespimasse, Mr. Laroche, and Mr. Guilbaud were 
also cabinet officers under the former administration. 


REGULARIZATION OF CERTIFICATES OF ORIGIN. 


The department of finance and commerce has issued a notice to 
importers advising them that the delay granted in which to regularize 
their certificates of origin has expired and that dating from August 3 
all merchandise not accompanied by a certificate of origin or ac- 
companied by a certificate of origin which does not conform to the 
stipulations of Article IV of the Franco-Haitian and Haitian-Ger- 
man convention and to Article III of the American-Haitian con- 
vention will not benefit by the advantages prescribed by the said 
conventions. 

The department will no longer consider any requests for delay for 
rectifications of the certificates. 


CUSTOMS RECEIPTS OF PORT AU PRINCE FOR THE MONTH OF 
APRIL. 


The customs receipts of Port au Prince for the month of April 
amounted to 113,078.86 gourdes and $77,513.18 gold, a great increase 
over the receipts for the corresponding month of previous years. 


REBUILDING OF THE NATIONAL PALACE. 


An appropriation of $100,000 has been voted by Congress for the 
immediate rebuilding of the National Palace. The new building will 
be fireproof and modern in every detail. 


BILLS RELATING TO PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT VOTED BY THE 
HOUSE. 


At its session of August 8 the House voted the following bills, 
which, if approved by the Senate, will have a great bearing on the 
economic development of the country. 
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A bill creating a service of inspection of the Haitian railroads in the 
department of public works. 

A bill granting an appropriation of $300,000 to the secretary of 
public works for the building of a wharf in reenforced concrete at 
Cayes and extending into water of a depth of 30 feet, permitting 
vessels of the largest draft that visit Haitian waters to dock. 

A bill granting the secretary of public instruction an appropriation 
of $50,000 for the construction of public-school houses. This appro- 
priation will be renewed every year until all the national schools are 
provided with quarters. ; 

A bill authorizing the department of public works to repair, rebuild, 
and establish waterworks at Port au Prince. The department is 
also authorized to tap new water sources and take all measures to 
assure a regular supply to the city and to establish a new water rate. 
A sum of $400,000 is provided for these expenses. 


NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


“The Dessalinienne”’ has been adopted as the national anthem of 
Haiti. 
ADMINISTRATION BUDGET FOR 1911-12. 


The appropriations granted to the several administrative depart- 
ments of the Government having been recognized as insufficient, the 
Wxecutive signed a bill on August 6 fixing the budget of the depart- 
ments for the fiscal year 1911-12 at 6,873,867.94 gourdes and 
$863,886.80 American gold. 


PROHIBITION OF THE IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN SALT. 


A bill has been introduced in Congress to forbid the importation of 
salt from abroad with a view of developing the salt industry in the 
country. 


MINING DEVELCPMENT. 


A bill has been introduced into Congress providing for an appropri- 
ation of $25,000 to defray the expenses of two expert engineers to 
study the guano and phosphate deposits of Haiti as well as those of 
magnetic iron, pyrites of tron, and cinnabar. Guano and phosphate 
deposits are known to exist in the south and northwest of the country, 
and in 1899 analyses were made of the magnetic iron found in the 
northern part of the country which gave a high percentage. Iron 
pyrites and cinnabar also are found in the north. | 





BUDGET FISCAL YEAR 1912-13. 


The budget of the Republic of Honduras for the fiscal year com- 
mencing June 1, 1912, and ending May 31, 1913, gives the estimated 
receipts at 13,140,415 pesos and the estimated expenditures at 
13,095,101.22 pesos, or an excess of estimated receipts over esti- 
mated expenditures of 45,313.78 pesos. The estimated expendi- 
tures in detail are as follows: 


Pesos. 
NationaliAssembly cept. << ee eee tate On ele ies eee 41, 780. 00 
President’s office. a. yds seeded oe settee ESS eee eee eee 70, 940. 00 
Department of home government... 1.) des - cmibe-y- gee ie ews 1, 590, 068. 00 
Department:of fomento. - 2c cee oe. ako raaes aoe cee eae ee 1, 510,510.00 . 
Departiment:ol aericulture. 22. sc. coe hte eae oe ete a ere 21, 620. 00 
Department of public instruction... << .s¢= 2232 ee eo eee ee ee 1, 045, 397. 00 
Department of foreign aliains:.2:i2sc.. ssf -e ss eae ae een ee eee 477, 920. 35 
Department, of justiees. 2-2-0. serene == ee eee eeoeee eee 626, 500. 00 
Department of charthy.. 2} 222555. 2G.5-.- <tc oe teens eee 568, 896. 00 
Department of finance. 22... secs «o's on eee er he 841, 779. 87 
Department of publicieredits 42-2 e e ee ee er 3, 900, 000. 00 
Deparimient Gt warand marine? .72:0..0.-2 2245-2 ee6 are a eee 2, 399, 690. 00 


13, 095, 101. 22 
CUSTOMS RECEIPTS OF CORTES AND AMAPALA. 


The receipts of the customhouse at Puerto Cortes in 1911 amounted 
to 1,100,092.59 pesos, as compared with 874,305.48 pesos inf 1910. 
The receipts from the Amapala customhouse in 1911 were 985,540.34 
pesos. 


MODIFICATION OF POSTAL CONVENTION WITH CHILE. 


The postal convention celebrated on March 11, 1910, between 
Chile and Honduras has been modified so that the ports of Iquique 
and Valparaiso, Chile, become the exchange offices for parcels post 
business instead of Valparaiso and Santiago. 


TRUJILLO TO JUTICALPA RAILWAY. 


The Government of Honduras has granted a concession to construct 
a standard gauge steam or electric railway from Trujillo to Juticalpa, 
Department of Olancho, with!an extension 'to Tegucigalpa. Branches 
may be built on either ‘side of the railway, and the concessionaire 
agrees to construct a wharf at the port of Trujillo. 

The concessionaire has the privilege of using the timber found on 
government lands in the construction and operation of the railway, 
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as well as the right to utilize such coal deposits as may be found 
within a distance of 50 kilometers from the main line or branch lines 
of the railway, and the rivers and streams within the same distance 
from the main or br.nch lines of the railway may be made use of 
to generate electric power needed |by |the jcompany. The conces- 
sionaire is also granted 10,000 hectares of Government lands in 
alternate lots for each 20 kilometers of main line of the railway con- 
structed, and 5,000 hectares for each 6 kilometers of branch lines. 


NEW SUGAR FACTORY FOR HONDURAS. 


A new sugar factory at Zamorano, Department of Tegucigalpa, is 
rapidly nearing completion. This is the second factory of the kind 
to be installed in the interior of the country, and is equipped with 
large modern machinery. Jt will have a capacity of about 3,000 
pounds of sugar per day. 


PETROLEUM DEPOSITS. 


Investigations in the neighborhood of Guare, Honduras, indicate 
that there is a well-defined zone in that section of the Republic 
underlaid with deposits of petroleum. Detailed data concerning the 
quality of the oil and the extent of the deposits are not available, 
but the petroleum-bearing strata is estimated to exist at a depth of 
from 500 to 600 meters. 





EXTRADITION TREATY WITH SALVADOR. 


The President of Mexico promulgated on August 10 last the treaty 
of extradition signed in the city of Guatemala between the plenipo- 
tentiaries of Mexico and Salvador on January 22, 1912. 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE IN THE GULF OF MEXICO. 


A contract made between the department of communications and 
the Mexican Navigation Co. obligates the latter to make at least three 
round-trip voyages per month between Tampico and Progreso, touch- 
ing at Tuxpan, Vera Cruz, Coatzacoalcos, Frontera, Laguna, and 
Campeche. Three round trips monthly are also to be made between 
Vera Cruz and Frontera, and the same number between ‘I ampico and 
Progreso. ‘The vessels employed in the service may stop at other 
Gulf ports by permission of the department of communications. 
Correspondence, packages, and printed matter issued by the post office 
shall be carried free of charge. The contract is for a period of three 
years. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN YUCATAN. 


The legislature of the State of Yucatan is considering a law which 
will compel owners of lands to cultivate all their holdings and 
exempting from import duties agricultural machinery, tools, and 
implements used in such cultivation. Premiums of 500 pesos are to 
be given to agriculturists who till an area of land greater than that 
owned by them. The object of the law is to increase the number of 
proprietors and develop as much as possible the agriculture of the 
State. 

NEW MINING COMPANY 


A mining company with a capital of $150,000 silver has been 
organized in San Luis Potosi to exploit the gold mine ‘‘El Angel”’ 
in the State of Michoacan. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF APICULTURE. 


The bureau of apiculture of Mexico has recently sent an expe- 
rienced apiculturist into the State of Vera Cruz to conduct an active 
propaganda in favor of bee-keeping and the allied industries. A num- 
ber of hives for instruction in manipulation and for educational pur- 
poses are to be established at Teocelo. 


NEW RAILWAYS. 


The department of communications and public works of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Mexico has contracted for the construc- 
tion and exploitation for a term of 99 years of a railway 176 kilo- 
meters long in the State of Coahuila between Cuatro Cienegas and 
Sierra Mojada. The line is to be completed within five years. 

A similar concession has been granted for the construction and 
exploitation of a railway 44 kilometers in length in the States of 
Queretaro and Guanajuato between the city of Queretaro and the 
town of La Griega. The line is to be completed by December 22, 
1916. 

A concession has been granted to construct and exploit a railway 
in the State of Tabasco, starting from a point on the left bank of the 
Grijalba River, opposite the port of Frontera, and running through 
the towns of Chiltepee, Paraiso, Comaicalco, Cardenas, and Huiman- 
cuillo and terminating at a place near the mouth of the Umacoite 
River in Mexcalapa. 

A concession has been granted for the construction of a railway 
from Monclova in the State of Coahuila to Chihuahua, capital of the 
State of the same name. The proposed line passes near the rich 
mineral district of San Blas, skirts the Jaco Lagoon, traverses rich 
mining and agricultural districts in the eastern part of the State of 
Chihuahua, and terminates in the city of Chihuahua. 





BANANA CULTIVATION IN GREAT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Considerable activity is being shown in the cultivation of bananas in 
the Great River district of Nicaragua. Some of the most enterprising 
plantation owners are operating their own vessels in conveying sup- 
plies to their plantations and in transporting products from the plan- 
tations for transshipment at Bluefields, the nearest important port. 
One of the most recent additions to the private-vessel squadron of 
banana plantation owners in the region referred to is the gasolene river 
cruiser known as El Rio which was launched a short while ago by 
Samuel Weil & Co. for private river traffic in the banana and agricul- 
tural districts of the Nicaraguan Atlantic coast zone. It is reported 
that other banana growers are contemplating the purchase and opera- 
tion of private boats of this type in the exploitation and development 
of their plantation business. 


PROSPECTIVE MINING DEVELOPMENT. 


Important mining development is planned to take place in the near 
future in the Pis Pis and other mining districts of Nicaragua. The 
owners of La Luz mine propose to erect a new mill and reduction plant 
to treat the ever increasing output of their ores. Hlectric power is 
to be generated at La Bue Falls and conveyed to the mine, a distance 
of about 12 miles. The estimated cost of the improvements referred 
to is $500,000. 

ATLANTIC COAST PINE FORESTS. 


A timber expert from the United States has recently made an ex- 
haustive examination of the pine forests in the wooded districts of 
Nicaragua from Rio Grande to the Cape, and reports that Nicaraguan 
pine, large quantities of which exist in the regions mentioned, is fully 
up to the standard of the best Georgia pme. Rumors are afloat that 
steps are being taken to exploit, in the near future, the pine-lumber 
industry of Nicaragua on a large scale. 


CULTIVATION OF LIMES. 


Recent investigations and experiments show that the Cukra district 
of Nicaragua is well adapted to the cultivation of limes and that this 
industry has a promising future in the Republic. A tropical fruit 
company in that district now has over 2,000 lime trees planted, about 
half of which bore prolifically this year. The size, appearance, and 
quality of sample shipments of fruit from these trees are excellent, 
and arrangements will be perfected for an increased exportation of 
limes to the United States from this district next year. The limes 
from the plantation referred to pack about 250 to 300 to the case. 
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CREDIT, BUDGET, AND JUDICIAL COMMITTEES. 


The National Assembly of Panama, which convened on Septaniher 
8, 1912, has elected the following committees: National credit com- 
mittee, Deputies Urriola, Justiniani, and Garcia; budget committee, 
Deputies Goita, Adames, Benavides, Sosa, and Andreve; judicial 
committee, Deputies Alvarado, Obarrio, and Anguizola. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND ALTERNATES. 


A communication of the chairman of the Grand Electoral Council 
of the Republic, read before the National Assembly on September 8, 
1912, declared that Dr. Belisario Porras was elected President of 
Panama according to the results of the voting which took place on 
August 2, 1912. 

On September 8, 1912, the National Assembly elected the following 
alternates to naples ‘ne President in case of a vacancy occurring 
during the presidential term: First alternate, Mr. Rodolfo Chiari; 
second alternate, Mr. Ramon Valdez, and third alternate, Mr. Aris- 
tides Arjona. 

TRAVEL IN JULY. 

In July, 1912, 3,073 persons landed at the ports of Colon and Cris- 
tobal, and 3,132 embarked from those ports for foreign destinations. 
The number of persons arriving in transit were 1,305. Of the pas- 
sengers arriving 1,617 were cabin, and 1,456 steerage, and of those 
departing 1,780 were cabin and 1,352 steerage. 


EXTERMINATION OF THE GRASSHOPPER. 


A recent executive decree provides for the expenditure of $5,000 
to be used in the work of exterminating the grasshopper with which 
some districts of Panama are afflicted. 





TOBACCO PRODUCTION IN PARAGUAY. 


United States Consul Cornelius Ferris, jr., at Asuncion, reports 
that according to the Banco Agricola del Paraguay the quantity of 
tobacco of domestic production marketed in 1909 was 10,694,371 
pounds; in 1910, 12,396,031 pounds; in 1911, 14,187,395 pounds. 
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PARAGUAY NORTHEASTERN RAILWAY. 


According to statements made by its promoters, the proposed 
Paraguay Northeastern Railway, for which a concession was granted 
in 1911, is to run from Asuncion northeasterly to the Paraguayan- 
Brazilian frontier, where it will cross the Parana River at 24° south 
latitude. From that point it is proposed to connect with the Trans- 
continental Brazilian line, which, crossing the States of Parana and 
Sao Paulo, connects with the main Brazilian system at Itapetininga. 
The concessionaire syndicate represents a capital of $9,733,000. 


ASUNCION ELECTRIC RATLWAY. 


Work on the construction of the Asuncion electric tramway system 
is well underway. <A firm of contractors from Buenos Aires, who 
built the tramway lines of that city, has charge of the work. 


TRANS-PARAGUAYAN RAILWAY. 


Surveys for a portion of the line known as the Trans-Paraguayan 
route have been going on throughout the year, now under control 
of the Paraguayan Central Railway Co., as an extension into eastern 
Paraguay. The resolution authorizing the construction of this Ime 
includes also the construction of a feeder running from the main 
Paraguay Central line into the country south of Asuncion, the share- 
holders having authorized the issuance of 6 per cent notes to an 
amount not exceeding $24,332,500, payable August 1, 1914, for 
these two new extensions. 


PROPOSED CANALIZATION OF THE JEQUI AND AGUARAY-GUAZU 
RIVERS. 


The Government of Paraguay has received a proposal for the 
canalization and dredging of the Jequi and Aguaray-Guazu Rivers in 
such a manner as to make them navigable for small steamers of light 
draft at all seasons of the year. 

Both of the rivers mentioned are now navigable for barges, flatboats, 
and canoes the year round. Experts who have examined the streams 
report that with the expenditure of a comparatively small sum of 
money both rivers can easily be made navigable for freight and 
passenger steamers of small size and light draft, and that the opening 
up of these fluvial highways to rapid and safe navigation will greatly 
increase the commercial products shipped out from the territory 
adjacent and tributary to these streams. 


CULTIVATION OF COFFEE IN THE ISLA ALTA DISTRICT. 


A large area of the Republic of Paraguay is adapted to the culti- 
vation of coffee. One of the most promising regions, however, for 
the growth of this industry is that of the Isla Alta district where coffee 
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trees flourish luxuriantly and produce an abundance of exceedingly 
fine berries. Several hundred thousand coffee trees are cultivated 
in the district referred to, and the coffee harvested is in great demand 
on account of its delicious flavor and excellent appearance and 
qualities. The annual output of this region is about 150,000 kilos, 
but the indications are that this production will be greatly increased 
within the next few years, and that the coffee plantations of the 
Department of Altos alone, when the young trees recently planted 
come into full bearing, will be in excess of 250,000 kilos of coffee 
annually. 
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CONTRACT RIGHTS OF FOREIGN CONCERNS. 


The bureau of administration, department of finance, of the Repub- 
lic of Peru, has very kindly submitted to the Pan American Union 
a statement covering the rights of contract which a foreign concern 
may enjoy in the conduct of its business in Peru, of which the fol- 
lowing is a translation: 


According to article 15 of the commercial code ‘‘companies organized abroad may 
do business in Peru, under the laws of their respective countries, in so far as concerns 
their capacity to contract, and are subject to the provisions of said code in all that 
relates to the formation of their establishments in Peruvian territory, to their mer- 
cantile operations, and to the jurisdiction of the courts of the nation,’ a necessary 
requisite beforehand being their registration in the mercantile register made obliga- 
tory in article 17 of the same code. They must also file, in addition to their by-laws, 
a certificate issued by the Peruvian consul, showing that they are duly organized 
according to the laws of the respective country, as is prescribed in the latter part of 
article 21 of the same code. The requisite of registration being complied with, said 
companies become juridic entities in: the country, and may therefore recur to courts 
of justice as plaintiffs or defendants, in the same manner as Peruvian companies. 

As to the validity of the powers granted, according to the laws under which said 
companies were organized, said powers are valid in the country, if recorded in the 
registration of the company as required by paragraph 6 of article 19 of the code already - 
referred to. j 

COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE. 


On June 22, 1912, the President of Peru signed the law passed by 
the Congress of that country imposing compulsory military service 
on all able-bodied male Peruvian citizens between the ages of 21 and 
50 years not excepted by article 36 of said law. 


HONORARY PRESIDENTS OF STUDENTS CONGRESS. 


The Third Congress of American Students at Lima, Peru, hasmade 
the President of Mexico, the minister of public instruction of the 
Republic of Mexico, and the regent of the University of Mexico, 
honorary presidents of the congress. 
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EARNINGS OF LIMA LIGHT CoO. 


According to a statement in the West Coast Leader, of Lima, Peru, 
the annual report of the Lima Light, Power & Tramways Co. (Ltd.) 
for 1911 shows a greater net profit over the year 1910. The total for 
1911 is given as £74,250 as compared with £68,100, thus permitting 
a dividend of 54 per cent upon the common stock. 


PURCHASE OF LINE BY CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


From the same source of information it is learned that the Central 
Railway Co. has assumed ownership of the Lima-Huacho Railway 
and will immediately proceed to improve the service in every way 
possible. 

THE MATARANI TERMINAL. 


The plans for the creation of a port on the bay of Matarani have been 
approved by the Peruvian Government. 


USE OF FOREIGN DECORATIONS. 


An executive decree of July 17 prohibits the use of foreign decora- 
tions by Peruvians without first obtaining the consent of the Peruvian 
Government, and requires a detailed registration of foreign decora- 
tions granted Peruvian citizens. 


TRADE-MARK REGULATIONS. 


The registration of trade-marks has given rise to certain abuses 
which a resolution of July 12 is intended to cure. It frequently 
happens that an attempt is made to register a trade-mark which is 
the property of a foreign owner who has omitted to register the same 
in Peru. The law gives the right of priority to the petitioner. The 
new regulation provides that the legitimate owner of a recognized 
mark which it is sought to register, or which the proposed registra- 
tion would closely infringe, may, by depositing £2.500 with the 
treasury, accompanied by a proper petition supplying proof of the 
legitimacy of the claim, have priority and secure the proper registra- 
tion in place of the original petitioner who sought to infringe the well- 
known mark. The first petitioner will lose his rights in the case and 
will be disqualified from registering other marks thereafter. 


STREET PAVING FOR CALLAO. 


The paving scheme of Callao embraces the laying of 375,000 square 
meters of street surface with granite setts and 100,000 square meters 
of sidewalks with concrete slabs. For this purpose there is now 
available a surplus of £8,000, to which will be added the supercharge 
of 1 per cent on the customs dues collected at the port as soon as the 
sewer-construction work to which that income is now devoted shall 
have been finished. In addition, property holders are responsible 
under a Government decree for the payment of S. 1.70 toward each 
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square meter of street paving and S. 2.00 for each square meter of 
sidewalk laid in front of their property. 


NEW CUSTOMHOUSE FOR GUAYAQUIL. 


The Government has commissioned Messrs. D. R. de Jexa Mala- 
chowsky and Enrique Bianchi, State architects, to prepare plans and 
specifications for a new customhouse adequate to the dignity of the 
first port of Peru. 

The Superintendent of the Customs is charged with the carrying 
out of the plans, which are to embrace the buildings and all that is 
necessary for the work of that important branch of the Government 
in the port. 





EXPORT DUTIES. 


By a decree of March 28, 1912, the following rates of duty are estab- 
lished for exports: Balen 40 pesos per 100 kilos; rubber, 20 pesos 
per 100 kilos; leather of all classes, 10 pesos per 100 kilos; tobmeee in 
the leaf, 4 pesos per 100 kilos; sugar, white centrifugal, 1 peso per 
100 kilos. These duties are all levied on the gross weight. On the 
articles mentioned the special taxes imposed by the customs tariff 
law will no longer be collected. By the same decree the following 
products are made exempt from export duties: Rice, brown sugar 
(panela), yellow centrifugal sugar, and manufactured tobacco. By 
a decree of April 17, 1912, it is provided that for a period of 10 years, 
beginning January 1, 1913, no duty or tax, either fiscal or municipal, 
shall be levied on bananas produced in Salvador. 


COFFEE CROP IN SALVADOR. 


The general bureau of statistics estimates the number of acres 
planted in coffee in the Republic to be 166,039 and the number of 
trees to be about 95,793,115. The 1911-12 crop is estimated by 
exporters to have been approximately 70,000,000 pounds, of which 
about 60,000,000: will be exported and 10,000,000 pounds consumed 
in the country. According to Salvadorean Government statistics, 
the average exportation of coffee for the last 10 years is 60,553,377 
pounds, and the average production 70,533,377 pounds. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


The Congress of Salvador has authorized the President of the 
Republic to have six bridges constructed at various points over the 
Lempa River and to negotiate with the Government of Guatemala 
concerning the building of an international bridge over the Paz River. 
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The board of public works has likewise been authorized by Congress 
to erect six cement buildings for governmental use. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


The revenues of the Republic of Salvador in 1911 exceeded those 
of the previous year by 1,730,008.84 pesos. During the same year 
payments were made on the internal debt of Salvador to the amount 
of 2,637,000 pesos, and the value of the bonds of the foreign debt 
rose in London to par. : 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK IN MAY, JUNE, AND JULY. 


The exports from New York to the Republic of Salvador in May, 
June, and July, 1912, according to data compiled by Sr. José Alfaro 
Moran, assistant consul, were valued at $630,775.06, and consisted 
chiefly of textiles, agricultural implements, and machinery, iron 
and steel manufactures, railway equipment, and food products. 





MUNICIPAL SUPPLY STORES. 


The President of Uruguay has signed and promulgated an impor- 
tant bill providing for the establishment of municipal supply stores. 


CRIMINAL CONVICTION REGISTRY. 


The Congress of the Republic of Uruguay has passed a law, which 
has been duly signed and promulgated by the Chief Executive, cre- 
ating a registry general of convictions annexed to the office of medico- 
legal studies and identifications. 


PALMITAS COLONIZATION PROJECT. 


An important colonization bill has been passed by the Uruguayan 
Congress authorizing the President of the Republic to acquire up to 
200 hectares of agricultural land near Palmitas Station on the Cen- 
tral Uruguayan Railway. This land is to be divided up into small 
tracts and sold to farmers on a monthly installment plan extending 
over a period of five years. Bona fide purchasers are offered a num- 
ber of inducements, and the lands are to be free from the property 
tax. The President is given authority to expropriate the necessary 
land, pay for same out of Government funds, and reimburse the 
Government from the proceeds of the sales to colonists. 


\ 
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THE NEW IMMIGRATION LAW. 


From a comprehensive report courteously furnished the Pan 
American Union by Sr. Ramos Montero, the Uruguayan chargé 
(affaires at Lisbon, Portugal, the following paragraphs have been 
extracted, giving the salient features of the law recently passed by 
the Uruguayan Legislature on immigration and the policy pursued 
by the present administration of Uruguay in encouraging settlement 
by foreigners and the investment of foreign capital in the Republic: 


In promoting immigration the new law does not tend to attract immigrants in large 
numbers, but rather to select the best class of foreigners, who may desire to pursue 
their particular trade or profession in the Republic. Thus the law provides not for 
the free passage of immigrants nor the establishment of immigration agencies abroad 
charged with the duty of getting as many foreigners as possible, but for the carrying 
on of asystematic propaganda of the resources, climate, opportunities, and advantages 
offered by Uruguay to foreigners and to foreign capital, especially along agricultural 
lines, for which the country is exceptionally well suited. In other words, what the 
Government looks to is the quality and not the quantity. 

The law simply provides that when an immigrant is not able to pay his own way 
the Government may advance him the nesessary funds for the trip. Upon reaching 
Montevideo he is taken care of at the Immigrants’ Hotel—for which a magnificent 
new building is being constructed—until he reaches his destination or until he has 
secured a suitable position. All expenses incidental to his lodging at the said hotel 
and to the transportation in Uruguay are borne by the Government. 

Individuals and companies in Uruguay desiring to secure foreign laborers may 
apply to the immigration bureau, giving the number of men needed, nationality de- 
sired, kind of work, and salary offered, the applicant constituting himself as a bonds- 
man in solidum to guarantee the refund to the Government of the money advanced 
for the transportation. If the application is favorably acted upon, the minister of 
industries then directs the respective consular agent to secure the immigrants. The 
money advanced for transportation is refunded by monthly installments amounting 
to 20 per cent of the total thus advanced. 

The chargé d’ affaires points to the fact that Uruguay being a country like the United 
States, the Argentine Republic, Brazil, and other Latin-American where men of all 
nationalities readily assimilate themselves to local conditions, is in itself attractive 
to immigrants; on the other hand, those already settled in the Republic are constantly 
inviting their relatives and countrymen to join them there where any honest and in- 
dustrious man is bound to succeed. 


AN ELECTRIC DISPLAY SIGN IN MONTEVIDEO. 


The first large electric changing display sign was recently installed 
in Montevideo. It has a capacity of 40 advertisements each visi- 
ble every seven minutes. Its cost, after being placed in position, 
amounted to $6,100 and the annual operation expenses are said to 
be $7,000. 


URUGUAY EXPOSITIONS AND INTELLIGENCE BUREAU. 


A bureau of general information, created by a recent law, under the 
direction of Sr. Alfredo Ramos Montero, has been installed at calle 
Solis, No. 67, Montevideo. Here will be on exhibition samples of 
all materials of Uruguayan production and information will be 
furnished to all who are interested in the national resources, produc- 
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tion, prices, etc. The Bureau will also keep in close touch with 
Uruguayan consuls by periodically remitting data and samples to 
those accredited to consuming countries. 


UEL 





STATUE TO SUCRE IN CARACAS. 


A bronze statue is to be erected to the grand marshal of Ayacucho, 
Antonio Jose de Sucre, in the Plaza de la Ley, Caracas, opposite the 
main entrance to the legislative palace. The corner stone of this 
statue was laid on July 5, 1912. 


LAW CONCERNING STATISTICS. 


A statistical law has been enacted by the Congress of Venezuela. 
This law treats of the followimg subjects: Statistics in general, 
national statistics, a general bureau of statistics, the national census, 
statistical boards, statistical officers, statistical publications, and 
general statistical provisions and regulations. 


THE ATHENEUM AT CARACAS. 


A presidential decree of July 1, 1911, establishes the ‘‘Atheneum 
at Caracas,” to be devoted to science, literature, and art. 


NEW PENAL CODE. 


A new penal code has recently been adopted in the Republic of 
Venezuela, the full text of which appears in the supplement of the 
Official Gazette of Caracas of July 16, 1912. 


LAW REGULATING DUTIES OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS. 


A law was promulgated by the President of Venezuela on June 
7, 1912, regulating the functions of the attorney general, and defin- 
ing the responsibility of Federal and State officers. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 


Dr. T. Gil Fortoul, minister of public instruction in Venezuela, has 
been in the United States for the past month on a special mission 
for his Government for the purpose of perfecting plans for the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural college in Venezuela. The minister con- 
ferred with the officials of the Department of Agriculture of the 
United States and also with those of Cornell University. Develop- 
ment along educational lines in Venezuela has been marked during 
the past year. Four large commercial schools and one college for 
teachers were established and recently the Government has appro- 
priated $100,000 for the establishment of the new agricultural 
college. 
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CHANGES IN MINING CODE. 


The provision of the mining code of Venezuela requiring that one- 
third of the net proceeds of a mine should go to the owner of the 
surface ground has been declared by the supreme court to be in con- 
flict with the provisions of the Federal constitution. This inter- 
pretation of the mining code will tend to encourage foreign capital- 
ists to invest money in the development and exploitation of the 
mining industries of the country. 


a 


IMMIGRATION BOARD. 


An executive decree of August 8, 1912, authorizes the central 
immigration board to appoint in each port selected for the landing of 
immigrants an agent or representative to make a record of the immi- 
grants without contract, those under contract, and those destined to 
colonies. These records will show the name of the immigrant, birth- 
place, parents, age, calling, etc. 


NEW LINE OF FLUVIAL AND COASTWISE STEAMERS. 


A new line of fluvial and coastwise steamers has been established 
by the “Compafiia Anonima de Navegacion Fluvial y Costanera de 
Venezuela”’ between La Guaira, Curacao, and Maracaibo. The capi- 
tal of the company is $1,200,000. Regular sailings between the ports 
mentioned began on August 12, 1912. The time between La Guaira 
and the city of Maracaibo, capital of the State of Zulia, is two days. 
The time to interior points of that State and to the cordillera region, 
via the Maracaibo Lake steamers, is about six days. 


LAUNCHING OF A MERCHANT VESSEL AT PUERTO CABELLO. 


On August 25, 1912, the Nuevo Mara, a merchant vessel con- 
structed in Venezuela by the National Co. of Fluvial Navigation, 
was launched at Puerto Cabello. The new vessel belongs to this 
company, which has in operation in the coastwise trade of the country 
19 similar vessels. 


A PROSPEROUS CIGARETTE FACTORY." 


A cigarette factory at Caracas, with a capital of 12,500,000 bolivars, 
sold from June 30, 1911, to June 30, 1912, 3,378,000 dozen boxes of 
cigarettes, valued at 8,339,910 bolivars. The profits of this company 
during the period referred to amounted to 933,045 bolivars. 


DEMOGRAPHIC STATISTICS. 


In 1911 the births in Venezuela numbered 82,487; deaths, 55,436; 
marriages, 8,140; entrys from abroad, 8,273; exits to foreign coun- 
tries, 7,233; growth of general population, 28,091. The estimated 
population of the Republic in 1911 was 2,743,830 inhabitants. 
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REAL ESTATE TRANSACTIONS IN 1911. 


In 1911 there were 28,932 transactions in real estate in Venezuela, 
valued at 87,570,093 bolivars, which produced a revenue to the State 
amounting to 361,233 bolivars. 


SALE OF THE MACUTO RAILWAY. 


The President of Venezuela has authorized the sale of the Mai- 
quetia to Macuto railway to the Macuto Coast Line Railway of 
Venezuela (Ltd.), an English corporation. This transaction relieves 
the Government of Venezuela of the guaranty of 7 per cent granted 
by the concession of 1884. 
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Patriots of Pan American Union—Villa de Rivera made a city—Beeves slaughtered—A dmin- 
istration of posts, telegraphs, and telephones—Charges for water in Montevideo—Park for 
Montevideo—Insurance statistics—Decree of department of industries—Railway from 
Montevideo to Artigas—Railway from Rivera to Santa Ana—Price of sheep dip—Steam- 
ship service between Europe and the River Plate—Steamship Kaiser Franz Joseph 1— 
Teutonic Navigation Co.—Bridge over Queguay River—Tenders for bridge over Santa Lucia 
River—Autobus service. 
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Establishment of legations of first class—Manufacture of products from coconut tree—Estab- 
lishment of sugar plantation—Plans for immigration and colonization—Officers of Central 
Board of Immigration—Aqueduct in Santa Lucia—Debt paid—Establishment of jute or 
hemp weaving and knitting factory—New sanitary law—Vaccination law—New railway 
law—Agricultural and stock-raising plantations—New merchant vessel, Nuevo Fenix— 
Paper factory—Railway from Caracas to Guatire—Lighting of federal capital—Importation 
of saccharine—A erial cable—Customs tariffs classifications—National Cordage Co. of Caracas. 
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HE Pan American Union desires to extend, through the columns 
of the BULLETIN, its most cordial congratulations to the three 
prominent Latin Americans who have but lately taken the oath 
of office as the Chief Executive of their respective countries, 

the Presidents of Haiti, Peru, and Panama. 

Gen. Tancrede Auguste came unexpectedly to be selected by the 
Congress of Haiti to fill the place vacant through the untimely and tragic 
death of his predecessor, Cincinnatus Leconte, which occurred in Port 
of Prince on the 8th of August last. Gen. Tancrede Auguste was edu- 
cated in France, and while taking active interest in the promotion of 
agriculture in his country, he has also had a most successful political 
career, having twice filled with ability and patriotism the post of secretary 
of the interior and general police. He also served in congress as senator. 

Peru has to-day at the head of its Government Sr. Guillermo Billing- 
hurst, whose career has been as varied as it is successful. A brave 
soldier, an accomplished statesman, a diplomat of wide experience, 
the new President of Peru is fully equipped to satisfactorily discharge 
the duties devolving on the chief magistrate of a rich and prosperous 
country. He was inducted into office on September 24. 

Dr. Belisario Porras is now at the head of the executive of Panama, 
having entered on the 1st of October, 1912, upon the discharge of his 
new duties. Dr. Porras has served his country in many ways, as a 
soldier, as a diplomat, as a statesman, and has always shown a great 
direct interest in the Pan American Union, both as a member of its 
governing board while minister of Panama in the United States, and as 
the representative of his country at the Third and Fourth Pan American 
Conferences held at Rio de Janeiro in 1906 and Buenos Aires in 1910. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 


In the next issue of the BULLETIN will appear some interesting facts 
and incidents in connection with the meeting in Boston of the Inter- 
national Congress of Chambers of Commerce, and the excursion of the 
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delegates in special trains to different cities of the country, including 
Washington. The Pan American Union, aside from having as its 
representatives to the Congress the Director General and one of the 
members of the staff, J. Moreno Lacalle, otherwise cooperated to make 
this international congress an agreeable and memorable visit to the 
United States of the foreign delegates. In Boston the Director General 
gave a dinner in honor of the Latin-American delegates to the congress; 
when addresses were made by representatives of each one of the American 
countries and of Spain. 

Among those invited by Director General Barrett, were: Gov. Foss; 
Mayor Fitzgerald; M. Louis Canon-Le Grand; Emile Jotrand, secretary 
general of the congress; EK. A. Filene, vice president of the congress; 
Ignacio Calderon, minister of Bolivia; Martin Rivero, minister of Cuba; 
Federico’ A. Pezet, minister of Peru; Dr. Candido Mendes de Almeida, 
editor Jornal do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; George L. Smith, chairman 
of executive committee; Charles H. Sherrill, former United States minister 
to Argentina; J. J. Storrow, of the executive committee; H. A. Wheeler, 
president United States Chamber of Commerce; Gen. Hugh Bancroft, 
president of the dock board; R. lL. O’Brien, editor Herald; R. R. Whit- 
man, editor American; Gen. Charles H. Taylor, editor Globe; Mr. Mandell, 
editor Transcript; Mr. Grozier, editor Post; Mr. C. E. Wingate, editor 
Journal; Mr. Dunphy, general manager Advertiser; Dr. Abel Pardo, 
consul general of Argentina; A. Ballivian, consul of Bolivia; M. J. 
Ferreira da Gunha, consul general of Brazil; Ricardo Sanchez Cruz, 
consul general of Chile; Dr. Jorge Vargas, consul of Colombia in Boston; 
Manuel Walls, secretary of the Spanish legation; J. Acevedo, consul of 
Mexico in Boston; Pedro Rincones, consul general of Venezuela; W. A. 
Mosman, vice consul of Guatemala in Boston; Newton Fisher, consul of 
Chile in Boston; C. M. Pepper of the State Department; Eduardo Agusti, 
representing Barcelona, Spain; Carlos Prast, representing Gerona, Spain; 
Thomas A. Eddy, representing Rosario, Argentina; W. Rapelli, represent- 
ing Tucuman, Argentina; Dr. M. de Moreira, vice president of American 
Manufacturers’ Association; Charles W. Walker, representing Santos, 
Brazil; Alvaro Gil de Almeida, correspondent of Jornal do Brasil; Jose . 
Marcal, correspondent of Jornal do Brasil; Candido Mendes de Almeida, 
jr.; Dr. M. C. Barradas, of the Brazilian embassy; Oscar Correia, of the 
Brazilian consulate; Davit Montt, delegate of Chile; Vicente Martinez, 
delegate of Colombia; Domingo Valdes Llano, representing Monterey, 
Mexico; J. Acevedo, jr.; Enrique M. Sobral, delegate of Mexico; Samuel 
EH. Piza, delegate of Costa Rica; Ramon Anas, delegate of Panama; 
Pedro V. Rubio, representing Piura, Peru; L. E. Monge, delegate of 
Ecuador; V. Gonzalez, delegate of Ecuador; W. M. Benney, of the 
National Association of Manufacturers; Max Otto von Clock, of Uruguay; 
Cornelio Stolk, representing Caracas, Venezuela; J. H. Fahey, of the 
executive committee; R. J. Bottomly, secretary of the executive com- 
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The late Vice President of the United States, who died at Utica, New York, on Wednesday, 
October 30, 1912. 
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mittee; V. L. Chandler, of the State Department; John Foord, of the New 
York Journal of Commerce; C. A. Green, of Dun’s agency; Mr. Vernier, 
of the Christian Science Monitor; Mr. Moritzer, of the Christian Science 
Monitor; Dr. W. P. Wilson, director of the Philadelphia Commerical 
Museum; Thomas Sammons, United States consul general at Yokohama; 
J. A. Conroy, of the Boston Dock Board; A. L. Winship; W. C. Downs; 
EK. A. Baldwin; W. C. Fish; Mario S. Ribas; J. Moreno Lacalle, of the 
Pan American Union. 

The itinerary planned by the Boston Chamber of Commerce for the 
foreign delegates included a three-day stay in Washington, October 12-14. 
On Monday night, the 14th, the Director General joined with the Wash- 
ington Chamber of Commerce in giving a reception in the Pan American 
Building to all the visiting delegates. Nearly 500 representative men 
and women of the official and private life of the National Capital gathered 
in the beautiful Hall of the Americas to greet the 300 foreigners present. 
In the receiving line, headed by the Director General as chief host, were: 
Louis Cannon-Legrand, president of the congress; Mrs. Cannon-Legrand; 
Cuno H. Rudolph, president of the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Commissioner John A. Johnston, Mrs. Johnston, 
Engineer Commissioner Judson, General Secretary Emile Jottrand, of the 
Congress; Capt. James F. Oyster, president of the Washington Chamber 
of Commerce; and D. J. Kaufman, chairman of the local committee on 
arrangements. 





BRAZIL AT THE RUBBER EXHIBITION. 


In the November issue of the BULLETIN will appear an interesting arti- 
cle on the International Rubber Exhibition which was held in New York, 
September 23-October 4, 1912. The participation of Brazil in this 
exhibition attracted widespread attention. The Government sent a 
Federal commission to this exhibition composed of the following persons: 
President, Dr. Candido Mendes de Almeida; assistant, Mairo Baptista 
Nunes, official representation, information, and publicity; vice president, 
Admiral Jose Carlos de Carvalho; assistants, Dr. Oscar Sayao de Moraes 
and Adalberto de Sousa Aranha; general secretary, Dr. Eugenio Dahne; 
assistant secretary, Mr. Dillwyme M. Hazlett; accountant, Mr. Ivo 
Graca Campos. The State commissioners were Dr. Manoel Lobato, State 
of Amazonas; Mr. A. W. Steadman, New York Commercial Co., and Mr. 
J. Levy, Manaos, representing the Commercial Association of Amazonas; 
representing the Commercial Association of Para, Mr. George E. Pell, 
General Rubber Co., New York; from the State of Bahia, J. Do Argollo; 
Dr. I. Santiago Cardwell Quinn, from the State of Minas Geraes; and Dr: 
Carlos Cerqueira Pinto, in charge of the rubber demonstration. As a 
matter of respect to the Brazilian commission, the Director General 
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attended the exercises that were held on Brazil Day, September 28, when 
the commission received the Brazilian ambassador, Sr. Dr. Domicio da 
Gama, and his staff. Upon the arrival in Washington on October 12 of 
Count Candido Mendes de Almeida, president of the Brazilian delegation, 
the Director General gave a dinner in his honor and several of his fellow 
delegates. ‘Those invited to meet the President and members of the 
commission were the following: 

Domicio da Gama, Ambassador of Brazil; Count Candido Mendes de 
Almeida, president of the Brazilian commission, J. B. Calvo, minister 
of Costa Rica; Ignacio Calderon, minister of Bolivia; Henry White, 
former ambassador to Paris; Federico Mejia, minister of Salvador; Col. 
William V. Judson, engineer commissioner of the District of Columbia; 
Salvador Castrillo, jr., minister of Nicaragua; Dr. Eugenio Dahne, 
Brazilian commissioner; Antonio Martin Rivero, minister of Cuba; 
Carlos Maria de Pena, minister of Uruguay; Eduardo Suarez M., min- 
ister of Chile; Jayne de Argollo Ferraz, commissioner for State of Bahia; 
Solon Ménos; minister of Haiti; Manuel Lebato, commissioner for State 
of Amazonas; Joaquin Mendez, minister of Guatemala; Francisco J. 
Peynado, minister of the Dominican Republic; Cardwell Quinn, com- 
missioner for State of Minas Gereas, Alberto Membrefio, minister of 
Honduras; Samuel B. Donnelly, Public Printer; Arturo de la Cueva, 
chargé d’affaires of Mexico; Manuel Walls y Merino, chargé d’affairs of 
Spain; d’Arenas de Lima, chargé d’affaires of Portugal; Manuel E. 
Malbran, chargé d’affaires of Argentina; Juan Brin, chargé d’affaires 
of Panama; Alajandro Alvarez, counselor of the Chilean foreign office; 
Ira E. Bennett, editor of the Washington Post; J. F. de Barros Pimental, 
secretary of the Brazilian embassy; Rudolph Kauffmann, vice president 
of the Gridiron Club; F. de Barros Cavalcanti, secretary of the Bra- 
zilian embassy; John W. Hunter, editor of the Washington Herald; 
J. J. Moniz de Aragao, secretary of the Brazilian embassy; Stephen 
Bonsal, author and newspaper correspondent; Charles T. Thompson, 
superintendent of the Associated Press; Roberto MacDouall, secretary 
of the Colombian Legation; Charles L. Chandler, of the State Depart- 
ment; José Marcal, of the Jornal do Brazil; Richard V. Oulahan, of 
the New York Times; D. J Callahan, of the Washington Chamber of 
Commerce; Louis F. Strayer, of the Gridiron Club; Manuel Jacintho 
Ferreira da Cunha,.consul general of Brazil at New York; Arthur J. 
Dodge, of the Gridiron Club; Oscar Correia, chancellor of the Brazilian 
consulate general; Robert H. Patchin, of the New York Herald; Fran- 
cisco J. YAnes, assistant director of the Pan American Union; J. H. 
Cunningham, of the Gridiron Club; Dudley Harmon, of the New York 
Sun; C. Mendez de Almeida, jr., of Rio de Janeiro; Elmer Murphy, of 
the New York Tribune; Franklin Adams, editor of the Pan American 
Bulletin; Henry L. Sweinhart, of the Associated Press; Albert Kelsey, 
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architect of the Pan American Building; J. Moreno-Lacalle, of the Pan 
American Union staff. 

Count Candido Mendez de Almeida is one of the most eminent Latin- 
American editors and statesmen who have visited the United States in 
recent years. In conversation with representative men, in addresses 
before commercial organizations, and in other ways, he has made a 
most excellent impression during his visit to the United States, and 
has done much to awaken greater interest in the country he represents, 
and to develop closer acquaintance and larger commerce between it and 
the United States. At the dinner given by the director general he made 
a speech in English which was highly praised by a number of prominent 
editors and newspaper men who were present. This address was also 
the subject of the leading editorial of the Washington Post on the fol- 
lowing day. 


EXCURSIONS TO SOUTH AMERICA, 


The Lamport & Holt Line are making a special effort to awaken 
interest in travel between North and South America. A little pamphlet 
which they have recently issued, entitled ‘“‘Tours to South America,”’ 
should be read by everyone in the United States who is contemplating 
a visit to the southern Republics. It outlines several different tours 
which can be taken and will prove of particular interest. Special atten- 
tion is, moreover, called to the new 12,000-ton steamship Vestris, which 
will run between New York, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and Buenos 
Aires. ‘This vessel was launched at Belfast in 1912. No expense has 
been spared in equipping it with every convenience for the comfort 
and amusement of her passengers, together with every safeguard for 
their protection. The vessel has been specially adapted to the weather 
conditions of the Tropics. There are no inside staterooms, and all are 
exceptionally large. Several cabins have brass beds and private baths. 
There is a modern and thorough system of ventilation. Other gratify- 
ing features are the drawing and reading rooms, the lounge, the open- 
air café, the gymnasium, nursery, and model laundry. The putting 
on of vessels of this character must soon act as an antidote to the mis- 
leading opinion which has so long prevailed that there is no way of 
getting comfortable vessels between North and South America except 
by traveling via Hurope. 


SUCCESS OF BOLIVIAN HANDBOOF. 


The value of little handbooks about the different Latin-American 
countries is shown by the success of the one on Bolivia, which was pre- 
pared by the Bolivian legation and distributed by the Pan American 
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SR. DON RICARDO ARIAS, 


Retiring Minister of Panama to the United States. Asa member of the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, Sefior Arias always displayed an interest in the progress of this institution, which 
has won for him the respect of all those with whom he came in contact. The Bulletin takes this 


opportunity to express its regret at the minister’s departure from Washington and to offer its best 
wishes for his continued success. 
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Union. There has been a large demand for it and it has been frequently 
commented upon by the newspapers. The Director General is trying 
‘in every way to get each one of the Latin-American countries to pub- 
lish handbooks every year, which will contain the latest up-to-date 
information regarding the different countries, and it is to be hoped 
that each Government will authorize the necessary expenditure. There 
is no better way to promote worthy propaganda regarding the progress 
of the American Republics. 


A MEXICAN EXCURSION TO FORT WORTH, TEX. 


Fort Worth is to be congratulated on the enterprise which it showed 
in inviting to that city and entertaining a delegation of prominent 
people from Mexico. Everything possible was done to make their 
stay agreeable and to give them a good idea of this enterprising city 
of Texas. Exchange of calls, as it were, by men of this kind and by 
cities of this character can not fail to do much good in promoting inter- 
national commerce and comity. Elsewhere. in this issue appears a 
detailed statement of the visit of these gentlemen from Mexico to Fort 
Worth. 


STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN MOBILE AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


Mobile, Ala., is to be congratulated on the efforts to build up closer 
trade relations between its port and the Latin-American countries. This 
city is so located that it has a great opportunity not only in the trade 
of the Gulf of Mexico but with all South America, and especially through 
the Panama Canal. Recently Mobile rejoiced in the clearance from 
its docks of a British steamship, Lord Roberts, for South American ports. 
This vessel is the first steamer of the new line established between Mobile 
and South American ports by the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, the Southern 
Railway, and the Munson Steamship Line, acting conjointly. 


LECTURES OF DR. M. DE OLIVEIRA LIMA. 


During the first two weeks in October Dr. M. de Oliveira Lima, Bra- 
zilian minister to Belgium and a diplomat and historian of wide reputa- 
tion, gave a series of six lectures at Stanford University on the general 
topic of the Historical development of Latin America with special ref- 
erence to Brazil. Dr. Lima’s visit to the United States on the present 
occasion was due to the initiative of Stanford University, which alone 
was favored with a comprehensive series of lectures. After concluding 
his engagement at Stanford Dr. Lima pays brief visits to some 15 of our 
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Secretary of the Legation of Salvador in Washington. 
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leading educational institutions, at each of which he is scheduled to give 
one lecture on some topic connected with the history and development 
of Brazil. The results of Dr. Lima’s extensive tour through the United 
States will probably be embodied in a book or monograph descriptive of 
the higher education here, a work that will doubtless exert an influence 
in educational circles of Brazil. Dr. Lima’s diplomatic career has been 
both lengthy and varied. He has represented his Government as minister 
to Sweden, Venezuela, Japan, and Belgium, and has been intrusted with 
other important missions. As an historian and publicist, Dr. Lima has 
won renown beyond the confines of Brazil. In addition to his numerous 
contributions to Brazilian and foreign reviews his list of works includes 
such titles as ‘‘Pan Americanism,” ‘‘Diplomatic Questions,” “Seven 
Years of Republic in Brazil,” ‘‘The Recognition of the Empire of Brazil,”’ 
“Impressions of the United States,” ‘““Some Aspects of Brazilian Colonial 
Literature,” and ‘‘Glimpses of Japan.’’ Dr. Lima is a member of the 
Brazilian Academy, the Academy of Lisbon, and a member of other 
learned societies. During the preceding year he gave, under the auspices 
of the Union Franco-Paulista, a series of six lectures at the Sorbonne in 
Paris on the general topic of the Historical formation of the Brazilian 
nationality. This series, which was subsequently published in French, 
German, and Russian, was attended by the intellectual elite of Paris and 
elicited high tribute from the Parisian press. 


NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS. 


There is so much interest throughout the United States in the move- 
ment for the improvement of rivers and harbors and getting ready for 
the Panama Canal that the National Rivers and Harbors Congress has 
decided to issue a publication to be known as the “‘ National Waterways; 
a Magazine of Transportation.’ The purpose of this is to awaken interest 
in the movement for the improvement of rivers and harbors and to secure 
appropriations from Congress which will provide the needed improve- 
ments. It will have articles on terminal facilities, shipping problems, 
freight and express rates, parcel post, good roads, drainage, irrigation, 
forestation, and other questions of conservation. It will not be con- 
ducted for profit, as there are no stockholders, and no dividends are 
expected to accrue. Every dollar of revenue which it produces will go 
back into it to endow it, as it were, to help advance its purpose. While 
the publication of this magazine is under the general direction of Senator 
Joseph E. Ransdell, the president of the congress, and Mr. S. A. Thomp- 
son, the secretary and treasurer, Mr. E. C. Snyder will be associate editor 
and Mr. James William Bryan, business manager. 
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Secretary of the American Legation at Lima, Peru. 
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HE subject of the codification of private and public inter- 
national law is one that has been discussed both in Europe 
and in the Americas for many years. The enormous diffi- 
culties surrounding the work of codification have been 

frequently pointed out and appreciated by the jurists of the two 
worlds. But the obvious advantages that would certainly be de- 
rived therefrom, by making the peoples of the continent better 
acquainted with the fundamental rules governing the relations of 
nations, have paved the way for the holding of the sessions of the 
International Commission of Jurists in the city of Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, from the 26th day of June through the 18th of July, 
1912. The date for this meeting was fixed in accordance with a 
protocol signed at the Pan American Union by the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of the various nations of Latin America on the 15th of 
January, 1912. The representatives, who met at the suggestion of 
the Republic of Brazil, also agreed that the interested Governments 
might send two delegates instead of one, which was provided for by 
the convention of August 23, 1906, each delegation, however, having 
but one vote. 

This important commission assembled for its initial session on the 
26th day of June in the impressive hall of the Monroe Palace. The 
first meeting was presided over by the distinguished delegate from 
Mexico, Dr. Victor Manoel Castillo, as temporary chairman. A 
survey of the official register revealed the interesting fact that no 
less than 16 of the American Republics sent delegates to this con- 
ference. It is also an equally gratifying circumstance that in almost 
every case the country represented seemed to recognize the impor- 
tance and far-reaching effects of this notable gathering and sent her 
leading lawyers and authorities on questions of international law 
and relations. 

The following is a list of the official representatives to this Inter- 
national Commission of Jurists: Argentine Republic—delegates, Dr. 
Norberto Quirno Costa, Dr. Carlos Rodriguez Larreta Filho; secre- 
taries, Dr. Manoel Quirno Costa, Dr. Romulo A. Romero. Bolivia— 





1 The Pan American Union is indebted to the courtesy of Henry L. Janes, Esq., of ihe Division of Latin 
American Affairs, Department of State, for the data and reports covering this conference. 
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delegate, Dr. Victor Sanjinés. Chile—delegates, Dr. Miguel Cru- 
chaga, Dr. Alejandro Alvarez; secretary, Dr. Carlos Castro Ruiz. 
Colombia—delegates, Dr. José Maria Uricoechea, Dr. Roberto An- 
cizar. Costa Rica—delegate, Dr. Abraham Alvarez. Ecuador— 
delegates, Dr. Alejandro Alvarez, Dr. Matias Alonso Criado. Guate- 
mala—delegates, Dr. Antonio Batres Jéuregui, Dr. José Matos. 
Mexico—delegate, Dr. Victor Manoel Castillo. Panama—delegate, 
Gen. Santiago de la Guardia; secretaries, Ratil Espinosa, Enrique 
de la Guardia. Paraguay—delegates, Dr. Cecilio Baez, Dr. Eusebio 
Ayala; secretary, Nicolas 
Baez. Peru — delegates, 
Dr. Alberto Elmore, Dr. 
Hernaén Velarde. Salva- 
dor—delegates, Dr. Alon- 
so Reyes Guerra, Dr. J. P. 
Graca Aranha. United 
States—delegates, Dr. 
John Bassett Moore, pro- 
fessor of international law 
at Columbia University; 
Dr. Frederick Van Dyne, 
Assistant Solicitor of the 
Department of State; sec- 
retary, Henry L. Janes, 
Assistant Chief, Division 
of Latin American Affairs 
of the Department of State. 
Uruguay—delegates, Dr. 
Juan Zorrilla de San Mar- 
tin, Dr. José Pedro Varela; 
secretary, Dr. José Luiz 
Zorrilla de San Martin. DR. LAURO MULLER, 





Brazil, the host and enter- Nae oF Foreign Affairs of Brazil, who welcomed the 
taining na tion, was repre elegates in the name of the Brazilian Government. 


sented by Dr. Epitacio Pessoa and Dr. Candido Luiz Maria de Oli- 
veira as delegates, by Dr. Joio Carneiro de Souza Bandeira, general 
secretary of the commission, and by the following secretaries, Dr. 
Helio Lobo, Dr. Eugenio de Lucena, Dr. Levy Fernandes Carneiro, 
Dr. Eurico de Barros, Dr. Francisco Paula Oliveira, Dr. Joio C. da 
Rocha Cabral, and Dr. Herbert Moses. 

Upon the second day of the congress, Dr. Epitacio Pessoa, an eminent 
Brazilian jurist and one of the judges of the supreme court of Brazil, 
was chosen premanent president. The first formal meeting of the 
commission was presided over by the distinguished minister of for- 
eign affairs, Dr. Lauro Miller, who, in behalf of the Brazilian Gov- 
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ernment, pronounced a most cordial speech of welcome to the dele- 
gates, expressing the fervent hope that the labors of the dele- 
gates would be productive of advancing the great cause of Pan 
American unity and harmony. Dr. Miller, speaking in Portuguese, 
said in part: 


I have the honor to welcome you, in the name of the people of Brazil and of its 
Government, with the expression of a keen recognition which we owe to your countries 
and Governments for their representation in this assembly. 

It has always been a matter of the greatest joy in the Brazilian land to receive illus- 
trious foreigners, and the nature of the mission which is incumbent upon you, par- 
ticularly augments the vigor of 
these traditional sentiments. 

* * * * * 

Adding the codification of inter- 
national public law to that of in- 
ternational private law, the object 
of this congress, this sphere of 
study has been amplified for you 
by the Pan American Conference 
of Rio de Janeiro which commit- 
ted to you the enormous task of 
unifying the life of the American 
peoples, by the consideration and 
formation of a uniform set of prin- 
ciples, freely adopted by each in 
the course of friendly relations and 
intercourse between the continen- 


tal nations. 
* t * * * * 


You have been summoned to 
complete the work of our patri- 
archs, to create among the sover- 
eignties which they founded and 
which the lapse of time has served 
Photo by. Hams Hwink: to unite under common political 

PROFESSOR JOHN BASSETT MOORE, ideals and institutions, a juridical 


Of the United States delegation, who, in behalf of the and social unity of the peoples of 
visiting delegates, responded to the address of welcome the American Continent. * * * 
delivered by Dr. Lauro Muller. 





It is of this Continent that you can” 
now become the serene parliament. These countries are imbued with the same senti- 
ments and with the same moral inspirations for the public weal, and this should facil- 
itate your endeavors to create for it a common law; you may now exert your judicial 
wisdom and your political experience to evolve a more elaborate and more adequate 
code of laws to govern these nations both in their internal judicial procedure and in 
the procedure as it pertains to dealings with other countries, and these should be the 
ideals of the international commission here assembled. 


* * * * * * * 


Dr. John Bassett Moore, in behalf of his colleagues, responded to 
the message of welcome pronounced by Dr. Lauro Miuller, and said, 
in part: 

We have listened with great satisfaction to the words of welcome and of encourage- 
ment which you have spoken upon the present occasion. The inauguration of the 
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sessions of the International Commission of Jurists, in conformity with the design of 
the convention of Rio of 1906, which contemplated the eventual codification of inter- 
national law, both public and private, is an event of no mean interest or signifi- 
cance. The great Roman orator and advocate, speaking in terms of prophecy, 
ventured to indulge the vision of a day when, as he declared, ‘‘Non erit alia lex Romae, 
alia Athenis, alia nunc, alia posthac, sed et apud omnes gentes, et omni tempori, una 
eademqui lex obtenebit.’’ Since the day on which these eloquent words were uttered 
human society has undergone great mutations. 

Dr. Moore then outlined the evolution of national and international 
life in the American continents and commented on the salutary 
influences which the various conferences of American nations have ex- 
erted in the promotion of international fellowship and international 
harmony. He continued: 

Bearing in mind the important results already accomplished by The Hague Con- 
ferences, as well as by other conferences, European and American, we may regard our- 
selves as engaged in a work not in any serse exclusive but on the contrary essentially 
cooperative. Without claiming for the Americas an undue share in the development 
and progress of international law, it may justly be affirmed that to American initiative 
and American advocacy may be ascribed the formulation and acceptance of important 
rules by which the intercourse of nations is now governed. As an example of this, 
it will for the present suffice to mention the modern system of neutrality. 

Dr. Moore further emphasized the importance and scope of the 
work of the present conference in its effect not only upon the nations 
of America but also of the world at large, and concluded: 


Permit me to give expression to the deep sense entertained by my associates in the 
Congress and by myself of the cordial greetings and gracious hospitality with which 
we have been received. 

After the formal speeches were concluded the delegations of Argen- 
tina and Chile jointly moved that a committee of five be appointed 
for the purpose of drawing up permanent rules and regulations to 
govern the commission at its present sessions and to carry out the 
purposes of the convention of August 23, 1906, to which it happily 
owed its existence. The motion of the delegates from the Argentine 
Republic and Chile was favorably received by the assembly, and the 
president proceeded to name a committee consisting of Dr. John Bas- 
sett Moore, chairman, Dr. Norberto Quirno Costa, Dr. Alejandro 
Alvarez, Dr. Hernan Velarde, and Dr. Candido Luiz Maria de Oliveira. 
This committee after due deliberation reported a comprehensive plan 
for the future work of the commission, which was approved with 
practical unanimity by the entire body of delegates. The plan pro- 
vided that the commission of jurists should subdivide into various 
committees for the study of certain topics of private and public inter- 
national law and to report the results of their studies to a future 
meeting of the commission in the interests of eventual codification. 

Thereupon the congress proceeded to organize into six distinet com- 
mittees, as follows: (1) A committee to meet at Washington, D. C., 
and to consider matters pertaining to marittme war and the rules and 
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duties of neutrals; (2) a committee to meet at Rio de Janeiro to make 
a study of war on land, civil war, and claims of foreigners growing out 
of such wars; (3) a committee to meet at Santiago de Chile, and give 
its attention to international law in time of peace; (4) a committee 
to meet at Montevideo, and make a study of the status of aliens, do- 
mestic relations, and succession; (5) a committee to meet at Buenos 
Aires, to consider the subject of pacific settlement of international 
disputes and the organization of international tribunals; (6) a com- 





MONROE PALACE, RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL, 

Where the meetings of the jurists were held. This artistic palace is a reproduction of the Brazilian 
building at the St. Louis Exposition, where it was awarded a medal. It was inaugurated in 1906 with 
the sessions of the Third Pan American Conference and has since been dedicated to the use of important 
national and international gatherings. 

mittee to meet at Lima to consider matters of private international 

law not embraced in the previous enumeration and including the con- 

flict of penal laws. 

After the commission adopted the report of the committee deter- 
mining upon the method of work for the future the date for the next 
meeting of the commission of jurists was fixed at June, 1914. 

Then two committees were appointed to report at once upon the 
project of two conventions covering extradition and the execution of 





LOF JURISTS TO TIJUCA, NEAR RIO DE JANEIRO, JULY 7, 1912. 


EXCURSION ARRANGED IN HONOR OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION 
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foreign judgments. The committee charged with the preparation 
of the convention on extradition made a full report to the commission, 
which went into a discussion of the provision in detail, but no definite 
conclusions were reached. The committee appointed to draw up a 
convention for the execution of foreign judgments decided to rec- 
ommend that the matter be referred by the commission for careful 
study to the appropriate committee which had been formed for the 
purpose of proceeding with the real labors under the convention of 
1906, subsequent to the adjournment of the meeting of jurists. 

The closing meeting of the commission was held on the 18th of July, 
when the minister of foreign affairs of Brazil was present to bid the 
delegates farewell in the name of the Brazilian Government. The 
delegates were very much impressed with the friendly feeling evi- 
denced by the Brazilian Government, and dispersed to their homes 
with the most pleasant memories of the hospitality and courtesies 
universally shown them by the Brazilian people. The real value of 
the preliminary work accomplished at the brief official meeting of 
the commission of jurists for the codification of private and public 
international law also impressed them seriously. 

In response to urgent requests made by leading newspapers and 
journals from various American countries, Prof. John Bassett Moore 
has submitted his ideas on the importance and results of this con- 
ference in a carefully worded interview from which we quote the 
following. 

In reply to the question as to whether successive international 
conferences will give practical results, Dr. Moore states: 

The great and beneficent results already accomplished by international con- 
ferences justify an unhesitating affirmative answer. There is indeed every reason to 


believe that even more important results will be obtained by this means in the future 
than have been secured in the past. 


When asked if the results will be favorable in reference to the 
codification of international public and private law, he replied: 


Undoubtedly. In so answering, however, I interpret the word ‘‘codification” in a 
general and comprehensive sense. During the past hundred years, and especially 
during the past fifty, great progress has been made in the work of embodying the rules 
of public international Jaw in international agreements of world-wide operation. 
This is in reality codification, whether we describe it by that name or not. The process 
will goon. The codification of private international law is more difficult, because it 
deals with private rather than with public law, and involves to a great extent the 
element of procedure, which, according to a well-recognized rule, is governed by local 
law. This rule is not artificial, but inheres in the nature of the subject. It is import- 
ant always to bear in mind that the object of law is the attainment of justice; that the 
different forms which prevail in the different countries under their various legal sys- 
tems have presumptively been worked out for the accomplishment of that end; and 
that efficiency is more to be desired than a preconceived uniformity of methods. 
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ERHAPS the first impression made upon the 
traveler who enters the port of Para is that 
it is completely modern. This does not 
necessarily refer to the city of Para, for the 
city itself is old and has the classic touch of 
time upon many of its moss-grown walls 
and narrow, unsymmetrical streets. 

The city of Para—Belem, the official 
name is, to distinguish it from the State of 
the same name and also from the city of 
Para, in the State of Minas Geraes—dates a 
foundation before 1700, as the State claims 
a political entity as far back as 1640. Even 
in 1700 the city had churches and for- 

tresses, fine residences, monks, and soldiers. To-day it bears the 
marks of an old colonial town and has a history long preceding 
the commerce that has given Para its name and made Para rubber 
the type of one of the great products of Brazil, as well as initiated one 
of the essential industries of the world. 

In the beginning Para was a simple settlement, intentionally estab- 
lished around the corner, as it were, from the main stream of the 
mighty Amazon; on a separate river, in fact, now called on many 
charts the Para River, although it belongs to the system of the 
Amazon and receives most of its waters from the majestic river. 
The purpose in laying the foundation here rather than closer tothe 
direct exit to the Atlantic Ocean was more strategical than commer- 
cial. At the time of the uncontrollable buccaneers, when any master 
of a vessel or fleet determined for himself the currents of trade, or 
when, without the speedy knowledge gained nowadays by cable and 
telegraph, nations might declare war upon each other long before the 
colonies had an inkling of the event, a remote and inconspicuous loca- 
tion for a town had its advantages. Moreover, commerce was car- 
ried on by sailing ships of light draft, and so long as there was anchor- 
age safe from strong currents or treacherous winds a port well inland 
was preferred to one exposed not only to wind and weather but also 
to the sudden swoop of foe or stranger. 

For these and similar reasons a distinction must be drawn between 
the city and the port of Para. Para, the city, is interesting. For 
the tourist it has a certain fascination that is not soon exhausted. 
Back of the business section, which lies close to the water front, is the 








1 By Albert Hale, of Pan American Union staff. 
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fashionable and residence section, which has characteristics both old 
and new. Fine broad avenues are lined with handsome, commo- 
dious houses. Schools, museums, parks, and gardens have been 
erected as the requirements of the city grew with the population ; 
there are libraries, clubs, markets, cinematograph theaters, and a 
magnificent (State owned) opera house, one of these suitable trib- 
utes to the artistic sensibilities of a people, which it is to be hoped 
will ever be vital in Latin America. All these manifestations of 
municipal development indicate a steady growth of the city, both in 
population and activity. 

Any city increasing as has Para from a local settlement to a place 
of imternational importance can do so only by the expansion of its 
trade—by the encouragement of its commerce. Para has not a 
diversified trade through which many things produced at home are 
exchanged for as many other things purchased from abroad. In 





AN OLD MONASTERY BUILDING NEAR PARA (BELEM), BRAZIL. 


Para being a classically Latin-American city, shows many traces of the early settlements of the 
Portuguese. This picturesque structure on the shore of the river has been carefully preserved 
by the Port Works Co. and is used by them for certain business purposes. 

reality all the multitudinous articles of an up-to-date community are 
demanded by the peolpe living within touch of the city; but, although 
there are no unalterable reasons why many of the necessities of daily 
life should not be grown or manufactured in the neighborhood, the 
fact is undenied that all of Para’s outgoing commerce is rubber. A 
few hundreds of tons of Brazil nuts are exported, some woods of vari- 
ous kinds, and other substances of minor value, but the great, the 
overwhelmingly important cargo at Para is india rubber. 

Rubber is handled in two ways at the port of Para. How it is 
gathered is a detail to be studied by itself and bears no significant 
relation to the manner of its export. How it is handled in the port 
is the vital question. In the days of sailing vessels, light draft 
steamers, and ocean-going craft of moderate dimensions the manner 
of shipment was an easy problem. Even to-day river steamers pene- 
trating into the hidden recesses of the 40,000 miles of the main stream 
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and fluvial tributaries of the Amazon pick up cargoes of rubber by 
the ton and by the hundreds of tons. Ocean-going steamers also 
ascending the Amazon as far as Manaos and Iquitos take on cargoes 
of rubber for direct transport to European and North American fac- 
tories; but it became, as this commerce grew more and more, a vexa- 
tious problem to accommodate the river steamers, and nearly impos- 
sible to provide facilities for the larger steamers which came to Para 
to carry away, in addition to what they secured at Iquitos, Manaos, 
and Para itself, the thousands of tons of rubber that still awaited 
shipment from the port of Para. 

How enormous this commerce has become can be gauged by the 
figures for a few years past. In 1850, for instance, the exportation 
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Photo by D. M. Hazlett. 


PARK AND THEATER AT PARA. 


from the port of Para had a total of $662,180 United States gold 
(1,986,542 milreis'). In 1901 the exportation had increased to 
$32,010,799 (96,032,397$000); in 1904 its foreign trade amounted to 
$54,557,072 (163,671,216$000), made up of exports $34,536,207 
(103,608 ,620$000) and imports $20,020,865 (60,062,596$000); in 1907 
the foreign commerce had increased to a total of $67,097,154 
(201,291,464$000), of which the exports amounted to $44,152,878 
(132,458,634$000) and the imports totaled $22,944,276 (68,832,- 
8308000). 

For the year 1910 the available figures are as follows: Vessels enter- 
ing the port of Para, steamers, 1,969; sailing, 1,668; with a tonnage 
of 1,425,601 tons. The importation amounted to $29,940,918 





1 One milreis, written 12000, equals to-day about 33 cents gold, although it has fluctuated considerably 
during the time of these statistics. 
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(89,822,754$201), and the exportation to $48,163,052 (144,489,157- 
$180), which included $17,846,017 (53,538,052$636) from Acre and 
$6,980,763 (20,942,290$800) from Bolivia. 

Meanwhile the population of the city itself has increased in equal 
ratio. In 1720 it had only 4,000 inhabitants; in 1850 the number 
was about 50,000, while now the latest estimate gives not far short 
of 200,000, and there is every indication that a steady growth will 
be maintained. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 

An idea of the changes taken place to make the port works modern can be obtained from this illustration of construction 

and the warehouses previously shown, 
Thus it can be seen that the best conveniences obtainable must be 
supplied to a people and a commerce which contributed so much to 
the prosperity of Brazil and which had become the metropolis of the 
northern, the Amazonian division of the Republic. The Federal 
Government, therefore, decided to improve the port of Para and to 
give it the facilities it deserved. To survey a new port, farther 
down the Para River—that is, closer to the main stream—was 
considered inadvisable, although from the point of view of navi- 
gators and marine engineers such a move was well worth scientific 
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discussion. The city of Para was too old and substantial for any 
such radical change, and the conditions on the land side made 
it impracticable, for the present at least, to establish a new port 
several miles away from the place at which Para had always been 
accustomed to carry on its commerce. Therefore the old harbor, 
or, rather, the beach and piers along the well-known water front 
were transformed into the modern harbor known to-day as the port 
of Para. 





CITY’S WATER FRONT AT PARA. 


actually in progress. The solid stone and concrete landing stage and quay wall, the substantially paved boulevard, 
are all a concrete part of the city to-day. 

In November, 1907, work was begun on a system of docks and 
accessory appliances, which provide permanent facilities for the 
present traffic of the city of Para, as well as for the traffic, present 
and to come, from that immense area known as the Amazon Valley, 
which embraces 7,000,000 square kilometers (2,722,000 square miles), 
and although additions must, later on, be made to the docks as they 
exist now, yet the unit of improvement has been established and 
further extension need be nothing more than a duplication of that 
unit. 
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The Port of Para Co. is a legally organized corporation under a 
charter from the State of Maine and holding a concession from the 
Federal Government of Brazil. To it is given a monopoly of the 
port services, construction and operation of quays, warehouses, and 
other works at Paray within a zone of 18 miles toward the ocean 
and 12 miles in the other direction, for a period of 65 years, and this 
period is to be extended to 90 years after the completion of the 
second section of the works. 

As the steamer approaches the port it must pass through a channel 
leading from.the outer river toward the city. This channel is pro- 
vided with a depth of 30 feet, which varies somewhat, both on account 
of the shifting of the bottom, which makes necessary a persistent 
dredging, and also on account of the tide, which at Para has an 
elevation of from 6 to 10 feet. It can be mentioned here that the 
Amazon at Para is not modified by the floods that annually pour 
down from the eastern slopes of the Andes, and which at the impor- 
tant port of Manaos cause a variation of water level of as high as 
60 feet. This rise commences on the upper rivers in October, reach- 
ing the main stream of the Amazon early in December; it lasts six 
months, the alterations being quite systematic and regular, the 
highest point occurring toward the end of May at Manaos, being 
registered at other points on the greater tributaries like the Madeira 
and Purus at other fixed seasons. 

The main channel to the port is marked by a series of buoys, 26 
in all at present, anchored a distance apart of about 500 meters (say, 
1,600 feet), marking between them this channel 120 meters (about 
400 feet) in width. These buoys are new and modern; they are 
lighted by acetylene gas, the strength of the ight being 120 candle- 
power, intensified by a lens. Each light burns constantly, day and 
night, although of course during the day the illumination is scarcely 
visible and is not needed excepting in time of very rainy or cloudy 
weather. The advantage of the system, however, is that a buoy 
requires attention only once in two months, when a relatively simple 
process of restoring the carbide assures their activity, as the buoys 
are automatic in so far as supplying water to the chamber inside is 
concerned. 

Steamers now can go immediately to the docks in Para. The port 
works are of the most modern character, equipped with the best 
appliances for loading and unloading vessels and distributing mer- 
chandise, and can be compared favorably in every respect to such 
cosmopolitan seaports as Liverpool, Antwerp, and Hamburg. At 
any stage of the tide, also, is this possihle, so that, apart from harbor 
regulations and restrictions like quarantine examinations and cus- 
toms inspection, there need be no delay in tying at once alongside 
the piers. 
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MODERN WAREHOUSES AT THE PORT OF PARA. 


Every facility for the storage and preservation of rubber is considered in these new structures 
now nearing completion. The dimensions of each are 394 feet by 66 feet, and they have two 
stories, the floor being of reenforced concrete. Electric elevators connect the ground with the 
second floor. 





THE PLATFORM BETWEEN THE QUAY WALL AND THE WAREHOUSES AT THE 
PORT OF PARA. 


Between the quay wall and the warehouses is a broad platform on which freight is handled. 
Every modern convenience is at command, including electric cranes and a small railway track 
with proper cars and engines which haul trainloads of merchandise into or out of the warehouses. 
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These piers consist, up to the present time, completed and in opera- 
tion, of 4,133 feet of quay wall for ocean-going steamers. There is a 
depth of water of 30 feet at low water of ordinary spring tide. In 
addition, there are 722 feet of quay wall for river steamers, with a 
depth of water alongside of 12 feet, and of 1,500 feet of quay wall for 
stillsmaller river steamers, with a depth of water alongside of 9 feet 6 
inches. The entire length of the new wall is therefore something 
over 1 good mile, but whenever extensions are required by an increase 
of river and ocean traffic this length can be proportionately increased 
to meet such conditions. The structure of this quay wall, from one 
end to the other, is of the most solid character. Huge biocks of con- 
crete, weighing from 7 to 10 tons, have been securely placed and 
form a substantial structure which will undoubtedly outlast the life 
of the concession, with but little if any repairing. These blocks were 
made, for the most part, at the shops erected for that purpose about 
3 miles down the river and transported into place from there. 

~ Some of this quay wall occupies altogether new and hitherto unutil- 
ized ground on the river front, while some of it has been constructed 
where primitive piers formerly existed. In two ways trouble was 
caused during the work of construction. First, while removing some 
of the old metal piling that had been driven into the bottom of the 
river, for this work had been so well done that it was necessary to 
resort to blasting the old hollow piles before they could be dislodged. 
And second, by the unusual nature of some of the bottom of the river, 
which was of a sticky, greaselike mud and resisted the action of 
dredges. The successful plan adopted was to fill in on the shore side 
of the harbor quantities of a clear, dry sand which, as it gradually 
sank or rolled outward, pushed the mud ahead of it, loosening the 
bottom and making it less resistant to the dredge. 

From the quay wall there is a well-paved platform or roadway of 
about 60 feet to the face of the warehouses. Here all cargoes are 
unloaded and all goods for shipment are arranged. Along this plat- 
form runs a meter-gauge railway, with cars and engines available for 
the expeditious transfer of freight to and from the warehouses. 
Closer alongside the steamers is a track on which are stationed several 
electric cranes to assist loading and unloading. Seven of these are 
of 3 tons capacity, four are of 5 tons, and others are for smaller 
weights in lifting power. 

Across this platform are 12 warehouses, built of metal sheeting. 
They are separate from each other, being numbered consecutively, 
their floor space amounting to 28,694 square yards. These earlier 
warehouses are of one story, although very commodious and well ven- 
tilated, but the Port Works Co. is now constructing two double-story 
warehouses, each 394 feet by 66 feet, and two additional single- 
story warehouses, each 328 feet by 66 feet. The two larger ware- 





ONE OF THE FLOATING DOCKS AT VAL DE CAENS, PARA. 


Three miles below Para is the company’s permanent workshop, at Val de Caens. Among other 
equipment for their use are two floating docks, to be employed for the repair especially of the 
small-draft steamers engaged in up-river traffic. Each dock has a capacity of 1,700 tons dead 
weight. They can be sunk below the water so as to take on a vessel to be repaired, and then 
raised, as in the illustration, to make a dry dock in all respects. They will prove of great advan- 
tage and value in the busy traffic of Para. : 





CONCRETE BLOCKS MADE AT PARA (VAL DE CAENS) FOR THE PORT WORKS. 


All the concrete blocks for foundation and side walls used in the quays at Para were constructed 
at the works down the river at Val de Caéens. These yards are now inactive, but changes will 
be made there for permanent use of the company and for the Amazon Navigation Co., soon to 
be operated in connection therewith. 
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houses are to be used for the more careful storage of rubber, under 
the most scientifically approved conditions. Serving the two-story 
warehouses and within them are four 14-ton electric elevators, as 
well as other electric appliances for the handling of merchandise, 
while five new electric cranes of 3 tons each and one of 5 tons are 
ready to be added to the force already at work. In a spot well 
removed from danger it has been decided to build a large depot for 
materials of an inflammatory nature. 

Beyond all these warehouses—that is, on the city side of the port 
works proper—is a newly finished roadbed, 1,000 meters long and 18 
meters broad (say nearly three-quarters of a mile long and 60 feet 
broad), over which goods removed from the warehouses or destined to 
be passed through them onto outgoing steamers, are carried on carts or 
trucks. This road is called the boulevard and instinctively reminds 
one of the solid, durable business streets of European commercial 
shipping ports like Hamburg or Bordeaux. <A well-laid sidewalk 
(with proper gutter) is available for pedestrians, and the road itself 
is paved w th uniform granite blocks its entire length. These gran- 
ite blocks all came from Portugal and were quarried especially for 
this purpose, and the manner of preparing and laying them admirably 
illustrate the thorough workmanship of the Port of Para Co., for the 
street is substantial to the highest degree; and when the shade trees 
already planted shall have reached maturity, the small park spaces 
at intervals on the sides have become a permanent and restful green— 
as they will in a remarkably short space of time, since everything con- 
tinues green in Para—then this boulevard will be an appurtenance of 
the port of which the constructors and the city may well be proud. 

Beyond this boulevard is Para itself. Facing it is a row of tall 
buildings which have existed for many years, their second story on 
the boulevard being the first story on the street at the back, and to 
many of them entrance is gained from both sides. They occupy a 
most important business area of the commercial quarter of Para, and 
it is a warrantable guess, therefore, that within a few years they 
must give way to more modern structures, in harmony with the new 
port works and equally suitable to the growing commerce of this dis- 
tinctive harbor at the mouth of the Amazon. 

A further activity of the port of Para is to be found in the yards at 
Val de Caens, a property secured by the company about 3 miles north 
of the city. Here are maintained a complete ship-repairing depot, - 
consisting of two floating docks, which are operated electrically, and 
which are held in readiness for permanent use to meet the require- 
ments of the company’s further work. These floating docks are 
designed for river vessels; each has a capacity of 1,700 tons dead 
weight. There are in connection with the docks at Val de Caens 
three slipways, also operated by electricity and capable of taking up 
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to the repair shops on land vessels of S00 tons dead weight at any 
stage of the tide. 

These repair shops comprise several buildings, including machine 
shops, foundry, and working quarters for smiths of different kinds, 
platers, pattern makers, and joiners. There are also offices and 
storerooms and living apartments in sanitarily constructed and 
operated buildings for the clerical and working force at Val de Caens. 
The whole is equipped with the most modern and efficient machinery, 
both light and power being supplied by special wire from the com- 
pany’s own power station at the city of Para. A modern office build- 
ing is about to be erected in the city itself for the port works employees 
there. 

These permanent arrangements for the continuance of the work of 
the Port of Para Co. are not within the city itself, but le close to the 
shore below the docks some 3 miles. They are easily reached by 
launches, which are used preferably to any wheeled vehicle, partly 
because the launches are always in demand for getting about the 
docks and for communication with vessels lying at anchor in the 
outer harbor, but also in part because the road leading overland 
would require unremitting care to keep open and in good order, so 
rapid and profuse is vegetation in this tropical climate. 

Nevertheless, the climatic conditions are to be turned, by the Port 
of Para Co. and its associates, to great advantage for itself and the 
whole region of the Amazon, which includes most distinctly the city 
and State of Para. Already efforts that are so far resulting quite 
successfully have been made to plant various kinds of domestic vege- 
tables on the ground adjacent to and belonging to some of these per- 
manent possessions of the company. Many varieties of peas are 
supplied to the table, melons, corn, and sweet potatoes. There is no 
reason why this neighborhood should be restricted to rubber alone; 
as it is now, much of the food for the table commands an extrava- 
gantly high price, either because it is cultivated so sparingly outside 
of the city or because it is imported—even eggs are occasionally 
brought from abroad—from beyond seas. 

The first section of the port works was formally inaugurated on 
October 12, 1909, since which date steamers have been coming along- 
side the quay wall, where business can be carried on to the entire 
satisfaction of the customs authorities, shipping agents, and others 
interested. But it is by no means the intention of the company, or 
of those who have had the construction in hand as a financial or an 
engineering enterprise, to let their relationship with the Amazon 
region flag or cease on the ultimate completion of the contract. They 
realize fully the value of this entire Amazonian territory to the world 
at large. The port works, as far as the construction features are con- 
cerned, will soon be finished, but Para will continue to grow, not only 
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as one of the centers of the rubber industry, but also as a port to be 
closely allied to and vitally affected by the development and pros- 
perity of up-river industries, which include other products besides 
rubber. Two great organizations concerned in this development are 
that of the Madeira-Mamore Railway, the inauguration of the open- 
ing of whose lines for commercial traffic takes place soon, and that of 
the Companhia de Navagacio do Amazonas (Amazon N avigation 
Co.), which is preparing a fleet of light-draft vessels to penetrate into 
the interior of the Amazon Valley, and thus to carry on its commerce 
on modern lines. There is also a development company to arouse 
into activity the splendid productive resources of what has been 
called the Brazilian Guiana. All these enterprises work in harmony, 
and they are to be discussed in future numbers of the Bulletin. 
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ANY and varied are the means which have for their ultimate 
realization the bringing together into closer social asso- 
ciations the representative men of the sister American 
Republics, and thus foster the spirit of Pan-American- 

ism in all of its highest ideals. But in all the wide range of these 
influences and activities which strive to develop this commendable 
quality there are few which attain success to such a remarkable 
degree as do the university clubs which have been springing up in 
the various capitals of Latin America in the same way as they have 
throughout the principal cities of the United States. 

It would indeed be superfluous to here enter into a consideration of 
the advantages of such associations. Anyone who has ever been 
affihated with an organization of this kind can attest to the far- 
reaching benefits derived from the free intermingling of men of 
like and superior caliber such as are drawn into membership by the 
common bonds of collegiate training. In these clubs there assemble 
men of all nationalities, engaged in all branches of professional and 
commercial life, and yet all possessing in common that spirit of fra- 
ternalism and sympathy which the modern college instills into the 
minds and hearts of its student body. Whether it be a university 
club limiting its membership to those who have studied in the higher 
institutions of merely one country or a club which accepts into its 
fold former students of the colleges of all nations matters not. The 
spirit is the same; the ideals are the same; and the associations are 
mutually beneficial. 

Thus it is that Lima, Peru, has taken its place among the capitals 
of America with an organization of this kind. And indeed it is not 
surprising that it has done so, for this country, with its prehistoric 
civilization, its old romantic institutions of learning, and its ever 
advancing standards of education, is fast gaining a prominent posi- 
tion among the learned centers of America. Only a few months 
since there assembled at that capital the Third International Con- 
gress of American Students in one of the most successful gatherings 
ever held anywhere. 

The attention which the Government is giving to education and 
its favorable disposition toward the methods of instruction employed 
in the institutions of the United States have been powerful factors 
in welding strongly together the elements of social intercourse be-~ 
tween these two countries. For over sixty years the registers of the 
leading colleges and universities in the United States have shown names 
of students from various Peruvian points; men who have traveled 
thousands of miles from the traditional seat of that older civilization 





1By Charles Lyon Chandler. 
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to imbibe at the founts of learning of the newer one. And so it hap- 
pens that throughout that country there has grown to be a large 
number of representative men who claim their alma mater at one of 
the institutions in the United States. 

Inspired by a desire to keep aglow this spark of fraternalism, to 
continue the friendships and associations started in the college days 
gone by, and to maintain and perpetuate the sacred traditions of 
collegiate and academic affiliations, a dinner was arranged by Senor 
Don Fernando Ortiz de Zevallos (Louisiana State University, 1907) 
and Mr. Albert W. Bryan (George Washington University, 1911) as 
a step to the organization of a university club. In fact, what 
prompted the calling of this dinner was a meeting previously held at 
the Club Nacional, in Lima, at which many Bemnqleine who had been 
educated in the United States assembled and expressed the need of a 
closer organization between the college men of that country. The 
dinner followed several months later and was a decided success. The 
definite plans for organization were revealed to those present, and 
amid great enthusiasm the splendid movement was launched with 
full vigor. A constitution was adopted embodying the salient 
features of similar institutions in the United States. 

In this constitution, which was accepted on November 23, 1911, 
the object of the organization is stated— 
to promote, by social and intellectual intercourse and interchange of ideas, the friend- 
ship between the university men of the United States of America and Peru, and 
through them a closer feeling between the two countries. 

The membership is confined to citizens of the United States of 
America who have spent at least one full academic year at a uni- 
versity of the United States and to Peruvians who in the opinion 
of the executive committee have spent enough time in contact with 
a higher educational institution in the United States to render them 
useful members of the club. Thus every opportunity is afforded 
Peruvians to join in maintaining that good fellowship and friendship 
among its members which characterizes college life, especially in the 
United States, and in perpetuating friendship between the members 
of both nationalities. 

Another interesting feature of the constitution is the provision that 
the officers of the club shall always be divided as equally as possible 
between Peruvians and citizens of the United States, and that the 
president and vice president shall always be of different nationalities. 

The first election of officers resulted in the following choice: Hon- 
orary president, Hon. H. Clay Howard, George Washington Univer- 
sity, 1885; president, Sr. Don Fernando Ortiz de Zevallos, Louisiana 
State University, 1907; vice president, Mr. A. B. W. Hodges, Wash- 
ington University, 1886; treasurer, Sr. Don Alfredo Alvarez Calderén 
George Washington University, 1903; secretary, Mr. Charles Lyon 
Chandler, Harvard, 1905; and an executive committee composed of 
W. Henry Robertson, esq., University of Virginia, 1884; Mr. Albert 
W. Bryan, George Washineton University, 1911; and Sr. Don Antenor 
Valladares, @omvelle 1906. 
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Starting with a membership of slightly over 100, and representing 
44 distinct educational institutions of the United States, the club 
has prospered and is attaining its ideal successfully. Settled in 
comfortable and attractive quarters at Calle Espaderos 533, at Lima, 
the United States Universities Club of Peru is about to celebrate its 
first anniversary of the adoption of its constitution. The mem- 
bership has increased considerably and the organization now stands 
in the community glad to welcome visitors at all times, and ready to 
accept into its fold eligible candidates for membership. 





ONE OF THE ROOMS OF THE U.S. UNIVERSITIES CLUB, LOCATED AT CALLE ESPA- 
DEROS, 533, LIMA, PERU. 


A rather novel feature of the organization banquet was a short poem 
written and recited by Mr. Chandler, which we quote: 


Others may tell of the white Andes crossed 

To gain the bloody vale around Maipu, 

Of Ayacucho won, and Junin lost 

To those who hindered freedom. They who knew 
So to preserve the lamp of learning bright 

And shield it in the new-won Liberty, 

They stand with Langdon on the Cambridge lawn, 
As on toward Lexington his students rode, 

Or Yale’s true Daggett, who undaunted viewed 
New Haven all in ruins; for they trod 

With ye toward that bright light which shows the Teacher—God. 

The founding of this club recalls the establishment of the Uni- 
versity Club of Mexico in 1906, with its imposing clubhouse in 
Mexico City, and the organization of the United States University 
Club at Buenos Aires in 1909. 
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SANTIAGO AND VALPARAISO. 


N the morning of February 22, 1912, we awakened in the 
capital, the pride of all good Chileans, the alluring, entranc- 
ing, fascinating city of Santiago. The city itself is a latin- 
ized Washington, but its environment can be compared to 

no city of the United States, nor the beauty of its location surpassed 
in the world. Its 400,000 people are compactly housed in the center 
of a splendid plain, probably 40 miles in length and 18 in width, 
which forms the arena of a magnificent amphitheater the walls of 
which are an oval of mountains, some of whose peaks reach an alti- 
tude of 18,000 feet, and are covered with glittering snow almost the 
entire year. The city has an altitude of nearly 2,000 feet and through 
it flows the Mapocho River, while its central and crowning feature, 
the famous ‘‘Cerro de Santa Lucia,” rises about 400 feet higher. 

Pedro Valdivia, one of the early Spanish ‘‘conquistadores’’, erst- 
while lieutenant to the valiant Pizarro, selected this location in 1541 
and planned to build the city here. The Indian natives proved very 
troublesome, however, and Valdivia retired to the hill, then called 
‘“‘Huelen’’ (Misery), which he subsequently named “Santa Lucia”, 
and here he successfully withstood their attacks and finally became 
the first Spanish governor of Chile. The country remained under 
Spanish dominion until the liberty-loving Chileans under the leader- 
ship of Gen. Bernardo O’Higgins and other patriots, together with 
the aid of the great Argentinian liberator, Gen. José de San Martin, 
whose great feat of crossing the Andes with his little army parallels 
Napoleon’s trans-Alpine exploit, succeeded in establishing their inde- 
pendence, declared on September 18, 1810. 

The Hamburg-American tourist department had arranged for a 
carriage excursion through the interesting portions of the city for the 
first day of our stay, and the entire party seemed delighted with the 
drive. Nowhere on our journey had we been provided with such 
clean, new carriages and well-groomed horses, and nowhere had we 
driven through a more magnificent avenue than the Alameda, a more 
beautiful park than the Cousino, nor through such a wonderful fairy- 
land as Santa Lucia. At the last named we left the carriages for a 





1By Edward Albes, of Pan American Union staff. 
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short time to ascend to the top of the hill on foot. We drank in 
enough of its beauties to know that here, indeed, was the “‘ beauty 
spot”’ of Chile and all determined to return at our leisure for a longer 
stay. 

Among the many places of interest passed on this drive, which was 
intended merely to give us an idea of the “lay of the land” and a 
glimpse of the varied scenes we would have four days to enjoy, were 
the Plaza de Armas, Congress Nacional, the Plaza de Moneda, Parque 
Forestal, Quinta Normal—where are found the Agricultural College, 
Natural History Museum, Astrcnomical Observatory, Zoological Gar- 


im 





CERRO DE SANTA LUCIA, SANTIAGO. 

The picture shows the main entrance to this beautiful park, which in artistic beauty and in size 
excels the famed Hanging Gardens of Babylon. Winding roadways and paths, bordered by 
gradually ascend to the circllar Kiosk at the top, 400 feet above the city froma which may be seen 
the magnificent panorama of Santiago surrounded by snow-covered Andean peaks in the distance. 

den, ete.— and the Club Hipico, the splendid race course, from which 
a fine view of the two ranges of the Andes aroused our admiration. 
' Several stops were made during the drive, one at the Club Hipico, 
where the amateur photographers got busy; another in the beautiful 
Parque Cousino, with its shady driveways, fountains, and flowers, 
where cooling drinks and ices could be had at a restaurant, and a 
third to enable us to get a glimpse of the fine Statuary Hall of the 
“Palacio de Bellas Artes”, in the Parque Forestal. This museum of 
fine arts was closed to the public at this season, but the same cour- 
teous treatment accorded to us everywhere in South America again 
59410—Bull. 4—12—_4 
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fell to our lot, for the officials notified our party that the museum 
would be opened especially for the benefit of those desiring to visit 
it, both in the mornings and afternoons of the next two days. 
Taking advantage of this invitation the next day, the writer, m 
company with the genial Herr Dr. Pauly, the ‘“Bluecher’s” chief 
medical official, had the pleasure of bemg shown through the entire 
building by one of the courteous secretaries of the institution. In 





A CORNER IN THE PALACIO DE BELLAS ARTES, SANTIAGO. 


Besides the great central Statuary Hall, which contains some of the best work of native Chilean 

sculptors, this fine museum has no less than nine spacious apartments filled with the pictures of 

Hae es celebrated artists of the New World, as well as many paintings of great European 
addition to the remarkably fine specimens of sculpture found in the 
hall of statuary, some of the most beautiful of which were the work 
of native Chilean sculptors, we were shown nine large apartments 
the walls of which were hung with some of the finest paintings we had 
seen in South America. In two of the rooms were found some valu- 
able originals by the old masters, but what interested us most was 
the remarkable display of the works of native Chilean artists. The 
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country’s wonderful progress in art during the last 50 years is well 
demonstrated in this collection. 

A description of all the interesting places visited during our stay in 
Santiago is beyond the scope of this narrative, and but a few of the 
most striking features may be briefly mentioned. 

The central park or square of Santiago is the Plaza de Armas, and 
here is where the indefinable charm of the city begins to lay hold on 
the visiting stranger. The fine shade trees, the palms, firs, orange, 
oleanders; the profusion of semitropical plants; the smooth wide 
walks, bordered with flower beds, and the cool green of the grass 
plots, all combined to make a: picturesque setting for the life that is 
seen here during the delightful evenings. In the center of the plaza 
is an artistic statue, executed by the Italian sculptor Fagazarro, 
which represents Liberty breaking the chains of Spanish slavery. 
It was evidently intended originally for a fountain, as the four open- 
mouthed crocodiles under the figures would be appropriate only to 
furnish spouts for water. 

Near one of the corners of the plaza is a large band stand elevated 
over the walk on an arborlike structure, and here we heard the finest 
band music of our entire tour. While the strains of classical music 
enter the ear, the perfume of shrub and flower is wafted on the 
balmy air, and the dark, languorous eyes and the Madonna-like faces 
of the sefiioritas passing sedately by—sometimes accompanied by 
silk-hatted cavaliers or uniformed army officers—lend a charm to an 
evening in the Plaza de Armas that can be experienced only in San- 
tiago. 

On the four sides bounding the plaza are some handsome and 
interesting buildings, among them being the cathedral. Here is 
found one of the finest organs in all America, and accident brought 
it to Santiago. It had been intended, so we were told, for one of 
the large churches in Australia, but the ship bearing it was wrecked 
in the Strait of Magellan and among the salvage was this magnifi- 
cent instrument, which was purchased at a bargain and brought to 
its present home. The cathedral is spacious and the altar ornaments 
and ‘‘monstrance’”’ are of antique silver and over 200 years old. 
Here also are found the tombs in beautiful marble of the first and 
second archbishops of Chile. 

Other notable buildings are the archbishop’s palace, post office, 
house of the provincial governor, and the city hall. On the east 
side of the plaza is the Portal MacClure and on the south side the 
Portal Fernandez Concha, where numerous stalls of fruits and flowers 
add to the picturesqueness of the scene. The fruits are of many vari- 
eties and of wonderful size, among them being pears, peaches, cher- 
ries, apricots, grapes, alligator pears, and—best of all—the most 
delicious ‘‘cherimoyas” that ever titilated the gustatory nerves of 
an epicure. 





THE CATHEDRAL, SANTIAGO. 


Santiago C athedral, an imposing structure and one of the finest churches in South America, is situated 
on the Plaza de la Independencia, or Plaza de Armas, Santiago’s favorite ‘‘paseo.”’ The architecture 
is Italian in style, having been rebuilt about the year 1748. It is 351 feet long and 92 feet wide. 
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One of the greatest civic works left by Gen. O’ Higgins is the mag- 
nificent ‘“Avenida de las Delicias”—better known as the ‘‘Alameda.”’ 
This splendid thoroughfare extends from Santa Lucia to the Quinta 
Normal, a distance of about 4 miles, and has a width of 600 feet. 
Four rows of large poplar trees extend its entire length. The center 
is given over to a promenade for pedestrians, while on either side of 
this are the street-railway tracks and beyond these the fine drive- 
ways, 100 feet wide, for carriages and automobiles, on both sides. 
In the central promenade at intervals are found monuments and 
statues commemorating historical events and personages, among the 
finest being a large equestrian statue of Gen. O’ Higgins and another 
of Gen. San Martin. Fronting the Alameda are some of the hand- 
somest residences not only of Chile but of South America. 

Notable among the residences of the city is the palace erected for 
the late Sefiora Cousino, designed by a celebrated French architect 
and decorated and furnished by French artists and artisans. The 
elaborate interior decorations are the work of the same artists who 
adorned the Grand Opera House at Paris. The building is a fine 
specimen of Ionic architecture and is set in an elaborate garden with 
splendid lawns. 

Of the public buildings the ‘“‘Congreso Nacional’’ is probably the 
largest and finest. It occupies a square, set in between two carefully 
kept gardens where beds of flowers, shaded by lilacs, heliotrope, 
magnolia, and fir trees, with fountains of sparkling water, combine 
to form an artistic environment for the imposing building. It was 
designed by Don Alberto Cruz Montt and is a splendid monument to 
his architectural genius. Of its four entrances the main ones are on 
Calle Catedral and Calle Compafiia. The staircases are of white 
marble and the halls are large and imposing. The congressional hall, 
a fine room with splendid acoustic properties, is where the President 
reads his message to Congress and where the public is accommodated 
in two large galleries. The ‘‘Camara de Disputados,” corresponding 
to our House of Representatives, resembles a small theater in con- 
struction, the four rows of seats being arranged one above another 
in order that the view from each may be unobstructed. The ‘‘Camara 
de Senadores,”’ or senate chamber, is also a fine hall with a magnificent 
historical painting of the first Congress ornamenting the wall. 

Modern systems of heating and lighting are installed throughout 
the building, while the furnishings are elegant and modern in every 
particular. 

At the east entrance of the Congreso Nacional is a beautiful marble 
monument, the figure of the Madonna in an attitude of prayer. 
This work of art commemorates one of the saddest tragedies that the 
people of Santiago ever suffered. It is erected on the site formerly 
occupied by the old church of ‘‘Campafiia’’ which was destroyed by 
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fire in 1863. The Feast of the Virgins was being celebrated in this 
church of the Jesuits and the edifice, decorated with paper wreaths 
and flowers and other inflammable material, was crowded to its 
capacity with the women and children of the capital. A lighted 
candle set fire to some of the decorations, the entrance was jammed 
by the terrified people, and over 2,000 women and girls perished in 
the flames. The church was subsequently razed to the ground and 
this beautiful monument erected to the memory of the unfortunate 
and devoted worshipers who lost their lives in the horrible catas- 
trophe. 

Among the many places of interest visited by the tourists were the 
beautiful ‘“Cemetario General’ with its massive gateway crowned 
by the large statuary group of Adam and Eve, mourning the death 
of their son Abel; the interesting market, built by Don Benjamin 
Vicufia MacKenna, where early in the morning may be seen the people 
of Chile in all their vivacity and picturesqueness; the fine municipal 
theater which will accommodate nearly 4,000 people; the many fine 
churches with their elaborately decorated interiors; and the Natural 
History Museum in the Quinta Normal, where may be seen a splendid 
collection of native birds, fish, msects, and plants collected in 50 
years of arduous work by the German naturalist, Dr. Phillippi, 
employed by the Chilean Government. 

The culminating point of things beautiful and interesting in the 
Chilean capital, however, is the ‘‘Cerro de Santa Lucia.” As a park 
or place of recreation, it is unique. Benjamin Vicufia MacKenna, 
who donated it to the city, in addition to being a great philanthropist 
was also an eminent student of history and the Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon must have given him the suggestion for turning the site of 
the ancient fort of Pedro de Valdivia into a ‘‘thing of beauty and a 
joy forever.’ This rocky eminence near the center of the city is 
about 400 feet high, its base covering an area of perhaps 10 acres. 
Whether dropped by an iceberg or forced up by an earthquake—both 
theories have been advanced by scientists to explain its presence in 
this great plain—it has become the veritable beauty spot of Santiago 
and Nebuchadnezzar’s little garden scheme, celebrated for centuries 
as one of the wonders of the world, pales into insignificance by con- 
trast. The hill, from a distance, looks like a huge mound of trees, 
plants, and flowers, and as the visitor approaches it grows in beauty 
and charm as the winding roadway, bordering by masses of flowering 
shrubs, aloes, drooping pepper trees, blue-gray eucalyptus, and bright 
geraniums, takes him higher and higher toward the summit. 

Leading from the main entrance to the park a circling and gradually 
ascending carriage driveway skirts along a succession of artistic ter- 
races, stone stairways, rustic bridges, and occasional kiosks, until it 
stops about halfway to the top in a wide terrace. Here is a spacious 
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open pavilion provided with comfortable seats, a café ministers to 
the wants of the inner man, while in the evening an orchestra dis- 
courses sweetest strains to charm the loitering visitor. 

Just before reaching this terrace a small, heavy wooden door may 
be seen built apparently into a solid cliff of rock to the right of the 
roadway. Over the door is the inscription ‘‘Observatorio Sismo- 
logico”’ and, much to the gratification of Dr. Pauly and the writer, 
who were wandering about the cool, shady recesses of the Cerro in the 
late afternoon, we found the door open and Mr. Smith, a fellow tourist, 
engaged in conversation with two other gentlemen just emerging from 
the cavernous recess. Introductions followed, and we found one of 
these gentlemen to be Sr. Ismael Gajard Reyes, ‘‘Seismologo Ayu- 
dante’’—to give him his official title—who very obligingly conducted 
us into this interesting subterranean chamber, which turned out to be 
the Seismographical Observatory of Chile. Sr. Gajard Reyes, who 
had spent some years in a leading university of the United States, 
spoke English fluently, and, in addition to explaiming in detail the 
delicate instruments which measure the faintest tremblings of the 
earth and record earthquake tremors that occur thousands of miles 
away, he treated us to an interesting extemporaneous lecture on the 
density of the earth’s interior and the bearing that seismological 
studies have had on the refutation of the old La Place theory that 
the center of the earth is a molten mass. He showed his thorough 
familiarity with the newest scientific deductions as to the constitution 
of the earth’s interior, quoting from German, American, and even 
Japanese authorities to support his views. The observatory is under 
the direction of Monsieur le Conde de Montessus Ballores, and 
Sr. Gajard Reyes, formerly a commander in the Chilean Navy, is his 
chief assistant. 

On the opposite side of the road from the café the visitor will note 
a small memorial slab with a unique Spanish inscription, the English 
translation of which 1s: 

In memory of those exiled from Heaven and Earth, who in this spot lay buried 
during half a century, 1820 to 1872. 

The explanation is that in former years Santa Lucia was used as a 
potter’s field and cemetery, in which were buried Protestants, Jews, 
infidels, suicides, and others under the ban of the Catholic Church. 
When Mr. MacKenna acquired the place, these remains were disin- 
terred and removed to a corner of one of the Catholic cemeteries and 
this slab erected to their memory. j 

Not far from the top of this monument to his liberality and public 
spirit is the last resting place of Mr. MacKenna, a splendid mausoleum, 
which he had built in the midst of this unique place of recreation and 
amusement. 
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From this terrace the ascent is made by means of picturesque paths, 
with occasional stone stairways, until a circular kiosk built on the 
summit of the hill is reached. Here is where the visitor secures the 
most beautiful view of the city of St. James—capital and metropolis 
of Chile. From this altitude he sees a compactly built city of 400,000 
people in the center of the fertile plain, in which are found some of 
the great farms and cattle ranches of the wealthy Chilean families, 
and encircling it are seen at varying distances the peaks of the two 
ranges of the Andes—the Cordilleras de la Costa on the west and the 
main Cordilleras de los Andes toward the east. 

From this elevated station we witnessed one of the glorious sunsets 
for which Santiago is noted. As the sun gradually settled down 
toward the Pacific it seemed to grow in size until just before it began 
to disappear behind the highest mountains of the Coast Range it 
became a great, glowing ball of red, the plain and the city were 
plunged in the shadow of the mountains, while toward the east the 
last rays were still lighting up the snow-covered peaks. On a nearby 
hill, the Cerro San Cristobal, is situated a branch of the Lick Observa- 
tory, and on one of its points is a colossal statue of the Virgin, 70 feet 
high. She stands with outstretched arms, as though protecting the 
beautiful city at her feet, and as the base of this small mountain was 
obseured in the shadows the sun still lighted up the snowy figure on 
its apex, outlined in living splendor against the deepening blue of the 
evening sky, and we almost held our breath in admiration of this 
miracle of scenic beauty, which emphasized our last ‘‘good night’’ to 
Santiago. 

On the morning of the 26th of February we left the capital in a 
special train composed of American-built cars, and upon our arrival 
at Valparaiso found the Bluecher awaiting us. Everyone seemed 
delighted to get back “home” again to enjoy its ice-cooled drinks, 
polite service, and many comforts. Here, too, sign language could 
be dispensed with and English ‘‘as she is spoke’’ once more became 
the medium to make known our wants. 

The ‘Vale of Paradise’’—otherwise Valparaiso—is not a vale at all. 
It is a narrow, semicircular strip of rocky and sandy sea beach between 
the Pacific Ocean and the Coast Range of the Andes; so narrow that 
the city is built on a sort of terrace plan, ‘“ascensors’’ (elevators) - 
being needed to take the people from the main business section up 
to the residences, schools, and churches built on the hills. The city 
was founded in 1536 by Juan de Saavedra, whose native town in 
Spain bore the poetic name which he transplanted to this settle- 
ment that he wrested from the Indians. No less than 19 hills of 
gneiss and granite, ranging from 1,000 to 1,400 feet in height, form 
the background to the city viewed from the bay, and the scene at 
night from the Bluecher was unusual and beautiful. The great half- 
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moon of the shore was set with thousands of twinkling lights, and 
owing to the difference in elevation gave the impression of part of 
the city being hung high in the air, 500 feet or more above the por- 
tion on the water front. 

Next to San Francisco, Cal., Valparaiso, with its population of 
200,000, is the most important seaport on the Pacific coast of the 
Western Hemisphere, and the population as well as the harbor give 
abundant evidence of this fact. Hundreds of vessels, flying the flags 
of many nations—the “Stars and Stripes” being again conspicuous 
by its entire absence—were anchored in the great harbor, while on 
the crowded streets could be seen representatives of almost all the 
civilized nations of the world. Spanish is, of course, the native 
language, but the many English and German names seen on. the signs 
of the business houses showed the pronounced presence of these 
aggressive exponents of modern business. The members of our 
party who spoke only English had no difficulty in getting on in 
Valparaiso, for a majority of the clerks in either the native or foreign 
stores speak English quite well. The Germans seem to outnumber 
the English a little in the retail business, while the “ Norte Ameri- 
cano,” as they call us, is a very scarce article. 

Victoria Street, the main business thoroughfare, curves along 
with the line of the bay, and here may be found the banks, hotels, 
and retail stores, as well as some very nice residences. Most of the 
last, however, are built on the higher levels, and some are almost 
palatial in their size, architecture, and environment. 

In the shopping district we found large, well-stocked retail stores 
which will compare favorably with those of our larger cities both in 
size and the assortment of goods displayed. The people of Valpa- 
raiso have money and they spend it with true Latin-American liber- 
ality. 

As in Santiago, the Municipal Opera House is a very fine and com- 
modious structure, and we were told that the management gets a 
large subsidy from the city and is thus enabled to engage the best 
talent, even from European celebrities, for its amusement-loving 
public. The National Naval Academy is located on one of the 
highest of the surrounding hills and is set in a park used as a drill 
ground for the cadets. 

Up on one of the heights is located the English cemetery and here 
may be found a small memorial tomb which should strike a responsive 
chord in every patriotic American heart. Several of our party had 
heard of it and among others Mr. Lawrence T. Paul, of Philadel- 
phia, and the writer set out to find it, and with considerable diffi- 
culty finally located it in a far corner of the older section of the 
inclosure. It is a small marble tomb on a concrete foundation, 
surmounted by a marble cross, the whole being about 5 feet high. 
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The following inscription on the slab explains its presence in this 
faraway land: 

In memory of the officers and seamen slain on board the United States frigate Essex 
in this harbor in an engagement with H. B. Majesty’s frigate Phoebe and brig Cherub, 
February 28, 1814. 

Lieutenant James P. Wilmer. 
Lieutenant John G. Cowell. 


(Here follow the names of 2 petty officers and 48 seamen.) 

Erected in 1881 by the Rev. Dr. Trumbull and General L. H. Foote, U. 8. consul, 
and by Dr. H. V. Ames, assistant surgeon, and other officers of the U.S. Ships Rich- 
mond, Adams, Omaha, and Pensacola. 

Thus to the patriotism and generosity of the gentlemen named in 
the last paragraph of the inscription is due the presence of this 
memorial to the brave men whose heroic death seems to have been 
forgotten by their country. Perhaps the reader will pardon a mo- 
ment’s reversion to United States history. 

The Essex, under command of Capt. David Porter, after capturing 
and destroying something hke $2,500,000 of British property, captur- 
ing 360 seamen and 100 cannon, was surprised in the harbor of Val- 
paraiso by the two British ships, the Phoebe and the Cherub. She put 
up a magnificent fight, but was disabled by a sudden squall and even 
then beat off her two antagonists, who finally took a position out of 
range of the Hssez’s guns but still close enough to keep up an incessant 
target practice on the disabled American with the Phoebe’s long guns. 
Not until his ship took fire in several places and over three-fifths of his 
crew had been killed and wounded did the gallant Porter strike his 
colors. 

Ten thousand miles from home and friends these men fought and 
died heroically under the ‘Starry Banner,” and it took the best part 
of an hour for us to find the little memorial which commemorates the 
event, even when we went to the cemetery with the sole purpose of 
viewing it. A marble shaft so high that it can be seen of all men as 
they enter the harbor of Valparaiso should be erected in the city to 
show a nation’s gratitude. Congress appropriates millions for less 
noble purposes. Can it not appropriate $10,000 or even $20,000 for 
this purpose, not alone to honor these heroic dead, but to honor our 
country and to show the world that she does not forget ? 

A 30-minute ride by trolley or railway takes the traveler to Vina 
del Mar, the picturesque little summer resort where the wealth and 
fashion of Valparaiso lives and moves and has its being in the warm 
season. Many pretty villas and several good hotels accommodate 
the visiting pleasure seekers, while a good race course caters to the 
sporting element. 

But little trace is left in the business section of Valparaiso of the 
disastrous earthquake which laid a great portion of the city in ruins in 
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1906. About 3,000 people were killed and over 40,000 rendered 
homeless in a single night. One hundred million dollars is a low 
estimate of the property loss, but with the same dauntless courage and 
determination that marked the people of our own San Francisco, the 
Chileans have rebuilt the city, and only in the outskirts can some of 
the ruins be seen. 

As the Bluecher steamed out of the harbor in the late afternoon of 
February 27, the sun was just disappearing behind the mountains 
extending to the western end in the background. The city was in soft 
shadow, but the bright rays were streaming into the masses of light 
clouds above, painting the sky in soft colors of every hue, from bright- 
est gold to deepest purple, the glorious sunset framing a picture fine 
enough for even a ‘“‘ Vale of Paradise.’”’ In a few minutes more the 
sun had disappeared entirely, but suddenly—as we rounded the 
“Punta Angeles’’—the great golden ball of fire burst on us again, just 
sinking into the Pacific, and thus we were given two splendid sunsets 
in one evening, the evening which marked the beginning of our 
return journey. The prow of the Bluecher pointed directly toward 
the South Pole, but we were homeward bound at last—and the band 
was playing “ Dixie.” 
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HE spirit of Pan-Americanism in its broadest and most libera 
interpretations is being fostered and developed in a manner 
which must be highly gratifying to those who are interested 
in the progress of international relationship. Scarcely a 

fortnight passes but there is brought to the attention of the world 
some striking example of one of the 21 independent American Re- 
publics, through an act official or semiofficial, endeavoring to effect a 
more harmonious understanding with its sister nation, or to bring 
about a greater solidarity in its cooperative activities, or even to ce- 
ment firmly and sturdily the bonds of friendship which perhaps al- 
ready characterize their traditional intercourse. A constant display 
of such attitude and policy on the part of a nation is, therefore, most 
laudable, and that country may justly be said to be forging strong 
links in the chain of peace and harmony in the reciprocal dealings of 
independent Republics. 

Pan America, those 21 independent Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere, imbued with the same ideals of confraternity, furnishes 
notable examples of the concrete expression of these sentiments. 
Each country has most naturally adopted tts own particular method 
of rendering such expression. Some have entered into treaties mu- 
tually beneficial; others have become signatory powers to a conven- 
tion which has for its ultimate aim the promotion of common ideals 
and aspirations; still others have jointly erected some monumental 
building or statue to commemorate a signal achievement; or even a 
colossal public work to stand forever as a pledge of an international 
understanding. 

But there is still another way in which to effect this entente cor- 
diale between states, a method more simple, but none the less sincere; 
less demonstrative but as fully significant; less apparent in its tangi- 
ble evidences, but equally vigorous. It is through the representations 
of the respective diplomatic officers. The expressions of an ambas- 
sador or minister at his formal reception, purporting to be the voice of 
the country he represents, immediately strikes the keynote of the feel- 
ing entertained by his country toward the other. In turn, the response 
of the receiving executive reveals the true sentiment of the people he 
represents toward the accrediting country. In this way there is early 
planted the seed of sympathy and understanding, which later grows 
into the flower of friendship and affection. 

And so it happens that at the reception at Rio de Janeiro of the 
newly accredited ambassador from the United States, Hon. Edwin V. 
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Morgan, there was every evidence of the earnest desire of that nation 
to continue and render more closely the ties of commerce and comity 
which have been so happily developed in the United States by such 
statesmen and diplomats as the late Ambassador Joaquim Nabuco, 
who died while serving his country in Washington, and Dr. Domicio 
da Gama who is the present ambassador, and, in Brazil, by former 
ambassadors of such high quality as Charles Page Bryan, Lloyd C. 
Griscom, and the late Irving B. Dudley, 

It is therefore with much pleasure that the Bulletin publishes below 
extracts from a representative newspaper of Brazil, reciting the facts 
of the reception by President da Fonseca of Ambassador Morgan, 
clearly showing the cordial feeling entertained by the press of that 
great nation toward its sister Republic, the United States. For the 
translation from the Portuguese into English, we are indebted to Mr. 
John Sterett Gittings, jr. In the Jornal do Commercio we read: 


The new American ambassador, Mr. Edwin Morgan, who the day before yesterday 
presented his credentials to the President of the Republic and yesterday began to 
make his official calls on the ministers of state and the high authorities of the Republic, 
has already succeeded in gaining the sympathies and appreciation of Brazilian society 
by his personal qualities as a gentleman and by his frank and superior diplomatic 
way of thinking. 

* * * * * * * 


* * * The first American ambassador appointed to Brazil arrived in Rio at an 


opportune moment. The continental sentiment; that is, the Pan American senti- 
ment, was then gaining in fervor in the form of repeated demonstrations of friendship 
and concord aroused by the Pan American reunion in the Monroe Palace, by the 
presence of Hon. Elihu Root, by the collaboration of Dr. Nabuco and Baron do Rio 
Branco, and by the impetus toward harmony caused by the delegation of all the 
nations of free America. In a short time Mr. Griscom made himself familiar with our 
language and with our people, on which account the regret became general when we 
saw him leave for another embassy. Mr. Dudley, more reserved, yet truly sincere in 
his friendship for Brazil, succeeded in honoring the succession which fell to him, and 
made many happily successful attempts to draw together even more closely the rela- 
tions between the two countries, to this end being cordially assisted by our ministry 
of foreign affairs, at whose head the incomparable personality of Rio Branco was still 
working. 

Mr. Dudley being dead, Mr. Morgan comes to us now with the same spirit of fidelity 
to the traditional policy of his great nation, that model and guide for the others of 
this hemisphere, bound to us always by a friendship never interrupted and which we 
feel sure will continue without change though administered by new interpreters. 

* * * * * * + * 


Mr. Morgan in the few short days of his stay amongst us has already succeeded in 
gaining the affection of the Brazilian people. We refer in the course of this article to 
a deed which proves in an eloquent way the delicacy of feeling of the new ambassador. 
One of his first attentions was to send to Sr. Enéas Martins, undersecretary of state, 
a most courteous note, manifesting his eager desire to render to the memory of Rio 
Branco, whom he never knew, but whose glory he admired, public homage as an 
American and as a friend of Brazil, of his appreciation of him. * * * Mr. Morgan 
took with him and deposited on the canopy of the tomb of the famous deceased an 
impressive wreath in whose interlacings the Brazilian and United States colors were 
interwoven as an expression of purpose. 
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Demonstrations of this sort are worth more than the mere gallantry of the act, for 
they express more than that—they express a deep intensity of affection, to which all 
Brazilians will know how to respond with effusion. 


Following closely upon this event, so significant and gratifying, 
came the 4th of July and the celebration of this anniversary by the 
North American residents of Rio. The Fluminense Park was artis- 
tically decorated for the occasion and the various buildings were 
adorned with flags, buntings, garlands, and festoons of flowers. The 
President of the Republic sent his felicitations to President Taft by 
eable, and the spirit of liberty which thrilled the hearts of the North 





THE U. S. EMBASSY AT RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL, LOCATED AT 30 RUA CARVALHO 
MONTEIRO. 


Americans on that day of independence seemed to radiate with 
equal enthusiasm and zeal from the Brazilians themselves, who 
assisted in devious ways to make the celebration a success. Ath- 
letic sports and music were features of the day’s entertainment, but 
the chief event was without doubt the grand ball given by Ambas- 
sador Morgan at the Club dos Diarios. It was indeed a brilliant 
function, with the halls shining forth im all their luminous splendor. 
The rooms were gay in the frequent appearance of entwined bunt- 
ings and flags, the emblems of the United States of America and of 
the United States of Brazil, softly recalling the days of subjection 
and the struggles for freedom which form the glowing pages in the 
history of both of these countries. 
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N the late summer of 1911 Mr. Frank R. Wadleigh, fuel engineer 
and general manager of the Chesapeake & Ohio Coal & Coke Co., 
had occasion to make a special tour of the west coast of Colombia 
with a view of investigating its coal resources. While the 

results of his trip were less satisfactory than he had hoped for, the 
comprehensive report made to his company contains much informa- 
tive material as well as descriptions of the country through which 
his journey carried him. 

He landed at Buenaventura on August 7, and states in his report: 


Buenaventura is built on an island, most of it a swamp originally, lying about 8 
miles from the sea, at the head of the bay and at the mouth of the Dagua River, having 
a population of about 2,000. The harbor has great possibilities and could easily be 
made an excellent one with a little dredging. There are no docks except for small 
boats or lighters and the steamships that stop here lie about a mile from shore, every- 
thing being handled in small boats, canoes, and lighters. The rise and fall of the tide 
is about 15 feet, and the approach channel at low tide is rather narrow. The Cauca 
Railroad has its terminus here and a short pier has been built for its use. 


On the morning after his arrival he and Mr. Edward H. Mason, who 
accompanied him from here on the entire trip, left for Cali on a freight 
train on the Cauca Railroad, which had been completed for a dis- 
tance of about 6 miles beyond Caldas. Of this railway Mr. Wadleigh 


writes: 


The Cauca Railroad (3 foot 6 inch gauge) at present is being operated between 
Buenaventura and Caldas, a distance of 82 kilometers; beyond Caldas, where the 
Cordilleras begin, there are about 6 miles of track laid and 1,000 men are at work on 
the grading beyond. 

Caldas has an elevation of about 3,000 feet above sea level and the pass over the 
mountains is about 6,000 feet at its maximum elevation. The line as being built is a 
splendid example of mountain engineering location. It is about 34 per cent, rising 
about 600 meters in 27 kilometers, with numerous curves and tunnels and heavy fills; 
very little rock work is met with until the summit is reached where mostly sandstone is 
encountered. After reaching the summit the proposed line runs down the eastern 
slope of the mountains with a comparatively easy grade to the Cauca Valley and then 
south to Cali, the total distance from Buenaventura being about 166 kilometers. 
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From Caldas the journey was continued on horses and mules, the 
partly completed grading of the railway being followed to the end 
and then a crosscut being taken to get mto the old Cali road, of 
which Mr. Wadleigh says: 


This is the old road built by the Government, and is kept in very fair condition, 
all of the traffic being by horses and mules, tolls being charged on the mule trains, 
of which we met anumber. Over 
this road goes all of the merchan- 
dise in and out of the great Cauca 
Valley to the coast, the outbound 
freight consisting mainly of hides, 
sugar, and cocoa. 

Keeping up the valley nearly 
up to its head, we began the ascent 
of the Cordilleras just beyond the 
little town of Carmen. The climb 
took just an hour of steady going, 
some of it quite steep with fine 
views of the valley toward the 
northwest. The soil up to the 
summit was still the red clay, with 
very little rock formation in sight 
until near the top, where heavy 
beds of soft gray and brown sand- 
stone appeared. 

On the summit, 6,000 feet ele- 
vation, is the dividing watershed, 
the water flowing west to the 
Dagua and Pacific and east to the 
Magdalena and Atlantic. We 
stopped to rest before starting 
down the three hours’ descent to 
Cali; through the trees could be 
seen the great valley of the Cauca, 
3,000 feet below. The road wound 
down the mountain side and over 


the foothills and flank of the 4 VERTICAL COALSEAM, NEAR CALI, COLOMBIA, 
mountain. With the valley com- oenBD, 7 INCHES TECK 


ing more and more into view, and In the Cauca Valley, en route from Caldas to Cali, coal beds 





: running from a few inches to 6 or 7 feet in thickness were 

the great line of the central Cor- found. - It is believed that borings at Cali would show coal 

i : underlying the floor of the valley which is about 25 to 30 
dilleras, 15,000 to 18,000 feet high, miles wide: 


gradually coming into sight as the 
sun sank and the clouds lifted or disappeared, the whole made one of the most 
glorious views in the world. . 

On this side of the mountain the growth of trees and vegetation becomes more 
_ sparse as the foothills and flanks are approached, the latter being in numerous instances 
almost entirely bare, while the character of the rocks also changes, the same brown 
and gray sandstone and.red soil predominating near the summit, while lower down 
evidences of volcanic action and igneous rocks begin to show thin views of tufa and 
pieces of quartz, porphyry, and obsidian, along with shales and sandstones. The 
mountain range is very irregular in outline, cut into by deep gullies, and the hills 
gradually lower as the valley is neared, there being really two lines of hills between 
the main body of the range and the floor of the valley, the lower ones being intersected 
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by small valleys and deep gullies, or ‘‘quebrados,”’ and it is here that the beds of 
coal have been found which are later described. 

These coal beds, running from a few inches to 6 or 7 feet in thickness, with a few 
inches of draw slate or soft shale next the coal and hard yellowish brown and gray 
sandstone next the shale on both sides of the beds, are every one nearly or quite 
vertical. From a general but quite close observation of these beds and the predomi- 
nating dip of the general strata, as well as of the shape and position of the valley which 








AT THE JUANCHITO TERMINAL OF THE CALI TRAMWAY, COLOMBIA. 


From Cali a narrow-gauge railway runs to Juanchito, about 7 miles distant and situated on the Cauca 
River. Theline was constructed mainly for freight service between Cali and the river but the passenger 
traffic has developed as successfully as has the freight. 


undoubtedly, in a past age, was an inland sea or lake, I am of the opinion that borings 
would show coal underlying the floor of the valley, which at Cali is about 25 to 30 
miles wide and level. 

Mr. Wadleigh states that this opinion relative to the coal deposits 
of this valley is shared by other engineers who have investigated the 
region, among them being a Swiss engineer, who is a resident of Cali, 
and an English mining engineer, who had been general manager of 
the Lota mines in Chile. Details relative to the coal found in the five 
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mines he investigated are given, practical burning trials being made 
of two of the grades found in use. Of Cali he writes: 


Cali lies directly at the foot of the lower hills at the western edge of the valley, on 
the Cali River, which flows along the northern side of the town—a beautiful, clear 
mountain stream rising high in the mountains and emptying into the Cauca River, 
with considerable possibilities in the way of water power, part of which is utilized to 
furnish Cali with electric lights. The power plant is about 3 or 4 miles from the town 
and is now probably in operation. The machinery and equipment came from the 
United States. As we rode over the lower hills the red-tiled roofs and church towers 
of the town came into sight, with a magnificent view of the whole valley across to the 
central Cordilleras and north and south as far as the eye could reach. 





ANOTHER COAL SEAM NEAR CALI, COLOMBIA, 4 FEET 6 INCHES THICK. 


Ona trip to Juanchito and return, coal from one of the openings in the vicinity was used, and proved 
very satisfactory. Steam was kept up easily, and with small consumption a beautiful, hot, white 
fire with a brown smoke, was the result. There was little ash and the coal appeared to ‘be free 
from slate and other impurities. 

From Cali a narrow-gauge railway runs to Juanchito, about 7 miles 
distant, which is situated on the Cauca River, a fine, wide stream 
which flows north through the Cauca Valley into the Magdalena. 
From here small stern-wheel steamers run to Cartago and carry pas- 
sengers as well as freight. The narrow-gauge line was built for the 
purpose of carrying freight from Cali to the river, but so far the 
demands for passenger service, in addition to the freight, has kept 
the line crowded beyond its capacity. On the trip to Juancito and 
return coal from one of the five openings investigated was given a 
thorough test with very satisfactory results. “Steam was kept up 
easily,” writes Mr. Wadleigh, “and with small consumption, the coal 
lasting well, making a iepanrtell hot, white fire with a brown smoke, 
not excessive, and without any etieines of the fire; the coal was quite 
lumpy and stood handling better than would have been expected from 
its appearance and from the fact that it was all from the outcrop of 
the bed. It made apparently little clinker, not much ash, and was 
free from slate and other impurities.”’ 
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After completing investigations of the Cali coal deposits, arrange- 
ments were made to carry on explorations along the west coast. For 
this purpose a schooner was engaged, and the disappointing features 
of the trip and the hardships endured by the party began. Mr. Wad- 
leigh’s observations are recorded as follows: 

Our two-masted schooner, the Anais, 25 feet long and 10 feet beam, with a crew of 
three, two black boys and a Cholo Indian, and our cook, a Jamaica negro, was well 
filled up with ourselves and baggage. We managed to get all of the latter stowed 
below, part amidships where the crew stayed and part in the little cabin in the stern, 
which was 7 by 7 by 4 feet 2 inches maximum, with narrow wooden bunks on each 





BRIDGE ACROSS THE DAGUA RIVER ON THE CAUCA RATLROAD, COLOMBIA. 


side, barely wide enough for one person, and the whole decidedly crowded with our 
small baggage. It was in this vessel that we had determined to sail the whole way to 
Panama, a distance of 410 miles, without returning to Buenaventura, as we were 
advised that the prevailing winds were all in that direction. 

The coast was generally low for the first two days, the highest ground being some 
distance in the interior, with an occasional peak showing probably 3,000 to 4,000 feet ° 
high. On the morning of the 19th we reached the mouth of the Baudo River and 
found a little settlement called Pizarro, consisting of about 15 houses on the north side 
of the river, just inside, and anchored there at 2.30 p. m., going ashore in our dugout. 
All of the inhabitants were blacks with one exception, a middle-aged German, Herr 
Wiedermann, who was very hospitable and courteous and gave us considerable infor- 
mation. He was the licensed tax collector for that district. We spent the night on 
shore and the next morning hired a canoe with two blacks to paddle and ascended 
the river for about 3 miles looking for evidence of coal. We found no traces, nor could 
we get any reliable information as to the existence of coal deposits in this region, and 
at 5.30 the next morning resumed our journey. The sunrise was magnificent, and 
there was a fine view of the coast to the north as far as Cape Corrientes and of the 
Baudo Mountains and Anana Peaks. From the Baudo north the coast line was much 
more abrupt, the hills rising sheer out of the sea in several places and wooded down to 
the water’s edge. 





SCENE AT CALDAS, COLOMBIA, ON THE LINE OF THE CAUCA RAILROAD, FROM 
BUENAVENTURA TO CALI. 


The sweeping mountains and the unique homes of the natives are characteristic scenes of the interior. 





LOOKING WEST FROM THE LOPEZ MINE, NEAR CALI, COLOMBIA. 


The completion of the railroad from Buenaventura to Cali, a distant of about 103 miles, is expected 
early in 1913, and should be a dominant factor in improving transportation facilities between these 
two points. At present all of the traffic is being carried on the old Government road shown in the 
illustration. 
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With a stiff breeze behind us, we passed the southermost point of the Cape by 5 
o’clock p. m. and anchored for the night behind the northern point in a quiet little 
cove behind two small islands and near the little village of Arrusi. From here we 
proceeded northward the next morning, keeping close to the shore. The sweep of 
the coast to the north could be seen distinctly, the mountains appearing higher and 
closer to the water, a long range running parallel to the coast and about 6 or 8 miles 
inland. The mouth of the Coqui River was reached by noon and we anchored a 
short distance from shore in the river. Going ashore we found the ‘‘oldest inhabitant,”’ 
an old white-haired negro, who said that there was coal up the river, but a long dis- 
tance away, also fine timber—guayacan (a lignum-vite much in demand for railroad 
work), caracoli, ahi, cedar, jigua negro, etc. We saw a dugout of 4 feet beam and 
25 feet long of caracoli, and a smaller canoe being cut out of ahi, a wood resembling 
our cedar, but rather harder and with a beautiful grain. 

From Coqui we sailed without a stop to the mouth of the Nuqui, where we arrived 
late in the evening of the next day. The following morning we awoke to find ourselves 
anchored in a quiet bay, well protected from the sea by two islands and a short 
peninsula. The river comes down 
behind these islands, the whole 
forming the harbor, and the chan- 
nel at low tide being over 75 feet 
wide. On this date, August 23, 
the thermometer showed 80° at 8 
a.m. and 79° at 4p. m. 

The settlement here consists of 
about 10 or 12 houses and is a sta- 
tion of the Colombian coast guard. 
We had decided to stay here for 
some days, making it our head- 
quarters, and prosecuting our 
search for- coal deposits. A walk 
for several miles up the beach 
failed to reveal any traces of float 
coal or any indications. All of the 
stones and rocks were of a differ- 
ent nature and made up of quartz, 
flint, porphyry, ete., evidently 
washed down from glacial mo- 
raines, and looking more like gold 
indications than coal. We later 
explored the islands and penin- 
CHOCO INDIANS AT NUQUI RIVER, COLOMBIA. sula at the mouth of the river, 
Some of the interesting natives encountered during the trip. _ finding no float coal anywhere on 

the beach, but we did discover 
several thin veins of a coal-like substance mixed with quartz running through the 
sandstone rock. This was somewhat combustible, but very little, and it would not 
burn in a hot wood fire. On the end of the peninsula we’ found a natural bridge 
about 30 feet high, which had evidently been worn through the sandstone by the 
waves: °*) ese 

At the invitation of a retired general of the Colombian Army, who was the most 
prominent citizen of this community and owned a finca, or plantation, on the Agua 
Blanca ravine of the Tribuga River, we made a laborious canoe trip up that stream as 
the general’s guests, leaving Nuqui on the morning of the 25th. The land at the 
mouth of the river is low and wet, the river running northeast through mangrove 
swamps, for 5 or 6 miles, when the swamps gradually disappeared and the banks 
became high with larger and more varied vegetation. As the stream narrowed naviga- 
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tion became difficult on account of the numerous bends and snags. Occasional 
alligators slipped into the water as we passed, making us extremely careful not to 
move much in the heavily laden canoe. We finally arrived at the finca, which we 
found well planted with rubber, cacao, coffee, corn, and bananas, all growing well. 

From the finca several exploring excursions were undertaken. 
These all proved futile and were attended with considerable hardship. 
Following the courses of small rivers, wading over slippery rocks, 
through sudden quick- 
sands, then cuttmg their 
way through the dense un- 
dergrowth and jungle where 
they scared up wild tur- 
keys, saw the recently occu- 
pied bed of a mountain lion 
and tracks of the ‘‘gua- 
cua,’ without finding traces 
of coal, became disheart- 
ening. The captain of the 
schooner became ill with 
fever when they arrived at 
Nuqui, and in a few days 
the remaining members of 
the party also succumbed. 
Provisions became scarce, 
and finally, onSeptember 5, 
Mr. Wadleigh decided to 
returnto Panama. Thetrip 
from Nuquito Panama, at- 
tended with a severe storm 
and occasional dead calms, 
with the leaders of the 
party down with fever, was 
a trying one. 

In concluding his report 
Mr. Wadleigh says: 





There is no question about the OPPOSITE THE MOUTH OF THE NUQUI RIVER, 


market for the coal, both north SOOM 


and south. Further prospecting A massive natural bridge of sandstone formation looks out 
A eI to sea and lends a peculiar charm and fascination to the 
would have to be done to discover natural beauty of the place. 


how much coal is available and 

whether the beds do or do not lie under the floor of the Cauca Valley as well as the 
hills. If coal is found in sufficient quantity there is no doubt in my opinion that the 
investment would pay. 

Regarding the timber it is safe to say that there is a large amount of it available and 
valuable, both on the concession and to the north of it. For this there is also an 
assured market. In order, however, to go into this business concessions would have 
to be obtained at once. There are also other valuable vegetable products on the con- 
cession, ivory nuts, vanilla, rubber, cinchona, ete , and anything could be grown there. 
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ITH the slogan ‘‘To Foster Foreign Trade” ringing clearly 
through all the addresses and discussions, the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association held its third annual 
convention on Friday and Saturday, September 20 to 21, 

1912, at Hotel Astor, in New York City. Over 150 of the biggest 
manufacturers and exporters in the United States or their repre- 
sentatives attended the sessions which were brought to a fitting close 
with a banquet on Saturday night, September 21. Viewed from 
every standpoint, this convention was by far the most successful in 
the history of the organization, and the results of its deliberations, 
of the sound advice offered by the speakers and delegates, will doubt- 
less have a far-reaching effect in the fields of commerce and trade. 
Unstinted praise is due Mr. Henry T. Wills, the energetic secretary 
of the association, who labored hard and constantly to make this 
gathering interesting,' beneficial, and effective. No better evidence 
of the successful realization of his efforts need be mentioned than that 
the representatives who gathered for the meeting were in constant 
attendance at the sessions, displayed a genuine earnestness of pur- 
pose, and, at the, banquet which brought the convention to an end, 
expressed thorough delight and enthusiasm at the splendid array of 
notable speakers. 

The subjects presented at the different sessions of the convention 
were chosen very carefully and covered every phase of the United States 
foreign-trade development. Foreign credits, banking facilities and 
exchange, shipments, and tariffs, were among the subjects discussed. 
With equal consideration were the list of speakers selected, each being 
a recognized authority in his particular field of inquiry. Business men 
from the United States and from the commercial centers of Latin 
America and Europe, versed in the science of trade through years of 
practical experience, Government officials who for years have studied 
the relations of the Government to trade and commerce, were num- 
bered among the speakers. Each had something worth while to 
say and each offered practical advice and suggestions in a clear, 
forceful, and convincing manner. 

Particularly at the closing dinner on Saturday night, the dis- 
tinguished guests and speakers took full advantage of the opportunity 


1By Harry O. Sandberg, Delegate from the Pan American Union. 
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to indicate to the association the vast possibilities in the development 
of the nation’s foreign trade by the establishment of more adequate 
shipping facilities in order to reap its just share of the benefits accruing 
from the construction of the Panama Canal. Time and again the 
speakers were interrupted by vigorous applause and demonstrations 
of approval, as some sound doctrine of policy was urged, or a defect 
in the present system pointed out, or perhaps an improvement in the 
existing conditions suggested. 

Whether at the meetings or at the dinner, there was one point 
which seemed to enter into nearly all of the addresses and which must 
have left an indelible impress upon the minds of the delegates pres- 
ent—men representing the big business interests of nearly every 
State as far west as the Mississippi and a total wealth of $1,000,000,000. 
That point was the frequent recurrence to the wonderful resources 
and remarkable potentialities of the Latin American countries and 
of the limitless possibilities for trade extension with them. No 
matter what particular phase of commercial development was under 
consideration, Latin America loomed large and conspicuous as a 
dominant factor in the future business of the United States. Time 
and again the growing social relations with our sister nations to the 
south were happily referred to. It was, indeed, gratifying to note 
that the sentiments of the several delegates from the Latin American 
countries, as conveyed in their speeches, were no less enthusiastic 
in their expressions of a desire to build up a broader and more gen- 
eral intercourse with the United States than were the expressions of 
the delegates from the United States. In fact, the spirit of Pan 
Americanism was quite clearly defined as a recurrent link in the 
chain of trade expansion between the American nations. 

The serious work of the convention began with the morning session 
of Friday, September 20, at 10 o’clock. Mr. W. B. Campbell, the 
president of the association, called the meeting to order, but reserved 
his formal address until the afternoon session. Listed on the pro- 
gram of speakers for that day were the following: Mr. Archibald J. 
Wolfe, special agent Department of Commerce and Labor, who 
discussed the foreign credit problem; Mr. J. A. Cristin, late manager 
German Trans-Atlantic Bank, City of Mexico, who urged the estab- 
lishment of a foreign credit bank agency; Mr. G. Vintgchger, director 
of Merchants’ Association of New York, who spoke on Russian trade 
possibilities; Mr. A. H. Baldwin, chief of Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; Mr. William E. Peck, president Exporters and 
Importers’ Association; Mr. L. J. Lewery; Mr. Harry W. Van Dyke; 
Mr. George S. Atwood, secretary American Association of Commerce 
and Trade, Berlin; and Sefior Don Pedro Rafael Rincones, consul 
general of Venezuela in New York City. Through the courtesy of 
the association, opportunity was afforded Mr. Harry O. Sandberg, 
delegate from the Pan American Union, to discuss the work and 
scope of that institution and to point out the unusual opportunities 
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presenting themselves to manufacturers for obtaining a larger share 
of the growing commerce of Latin America, with the opening of the 
Panama Canal, and especially with those countries bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean. 

The attendance at the afternoon session on Friday taxed the 
capacity of the hall. Mr. Campbell, of the Perkins, Campbell Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, president of the organization, delivered his address, 
reviewing the work of the association for the past year and devoted 
considerable attention to the investigation of the foreign-freight 
question, more particularly to foreign shipping. 

The election of officers resulted in the choice of the following: 
President, Hon. William C. Redfield, Member of Congress from the 
fifth district of New York; first vice president, M. de Moreira, of 
John Boyle (Inc.), New York; second vice president, O. W. Smith, of 
Parke, Davis & Co., New York; third vice president, W. J. Marsden, 
of Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., New York; treasurer, H. L. 
Gemberling, of Sherwin-Williams Co., Newark, N. J. Because of 
Mr. Redfield’s official position as a Member of the United States 
House of Representatives, it is believed that the association will now 
enter upon a more vigorous campaign and make its influence more 
forcibly felt during the coming year than ever before. 

At the dinner on the evening of Saturday, September 21, at the 
Hotel Astor, over 200 sat down at small tables, in groups of ten or a 
dozen delegates, to listen to the sound, practical, and frequently 
eloquent and brilliant remarks of the distinguished guests. There 
were also present on this occasion many of the foreign delegates who 
were on their way to attend the Fifth International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce in Boston. The banquet was opened with 
an appropriate address by the president-elect, Hon. William C. Red- 
field. He was followed by Hon. Evan EK. Young, who has recently 
returned from his post as United States minister to Ecuador to 
assume the duties of foreign advisor to the Department of State. 
Mr. Young read the speech prepared by Hon. Huntington Wilson, 
the Assistant Secretary of State, who found it impossible at the last 
moment to attend. Secretary Wilson meade a plea for closer rela- 
tions and better understanding with the Latin-American countries. 
Mr. Young was followed by ex-Minister to Argentina Hon. Charles 
H. Sherrill, who also emphasized the importance of cordial relations 
with Latin America as a means for developing a broader exchange 
of commercial and social intercourse. Hon. William Sulzer, chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Aifairs, United States House of 
Representatives, was the next speaker. He dwelt at some length 
upon the need of more adequate shipping facilities and upon Pan 
American ailairs. He reiterated the urgent need for a consistently 
cordial and sympathetic course of conduct in our relations with 
Latin-American countries and touched upon the great possibilities 
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for trade expansion which will result from the opening of the Panama 
Canal. 

Count Candido Mendes de Almeida, of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, was 
the next speaker. Count Mendes is the managing editor of the 
Jornal do Brasil, published at Rio, and a lawyer of considerable 
prominence in the Brazilian capital. He is here to attend several 
congresses as delegate, and pronounced a most felicitous speech at 
this dinner. Speaking in English, the Count advocated a more 
intimate association between his country and this, and pointed out 
the steady growth in the business between the two nations. He 
stated that the people of his country not only desired but were even 
anxious to effect a broader interchange of relations with the United 
States. The Count was vigorously applauded at the conclusion of 
his speech which was so truly Pan American in sentiment. Count 
Almeida was followed by Mr. A. H. Baldwin, who outlined the scope 
and work of the new department of foreign and domestic commerce, 
of which he is the chief. Mr. B. W. Shoninger, president American 
Chamber of Commerce of Paris, France, concluded the list of speakers 
with some timely suggestions for the guidance of manufacturers and 
exporters. 
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HE Fifteenth International Congress on Hygiene ana Demog- 
raphy has now passed into history. For nearly a whole 
week, from September 23 to September 28, 1912, the 
master minds in medical science, sanitation, and preventive 

medicine to the number of 3,000 assembled at the various auditori- 
ums in Washington and gave to the world the knowledge gained 
through years of study and experiment on the questions of how 


to preserve and prolong life and wipe out disease. 


congress ever held outside of Ku- 
rope during the 60 years of the 
organization’s existence, and spe- 
cial credit isdue Dr. JohnS. Fulton, 
professor of state medicine, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Baltimore, 
Md., the secretary general of the 
congress, and his able staff of 
assistants for the splendid manner 
in which they arranged all the de- 
tails of this great gathering and 
for the careful consideration dis- 
played in looking after the comfort, 
convenience, and entertainment 
of the delegates in attendance. 
The importance of this congress 
to the civilized world can hardly 
be overestimated. That the hu- 
man race the world over will profit 
by the new scientific discoveries 
can not be doubted. 


It was the first 





SR. DON JOAQUIN BERNARDO CALVO, 


Minister of Costa Rica at Washington, who repre- 
sented his country at the Congress. 


It is equally certain that the interesting devel- 


opments in some of the established medical theories as announced 
by the world’s greatest hygienic experts at this gathering will play 


an important part in the steady 


advance of science. From the 


very first discussion at the opening plenary session until the last 
statement was uttered at the final session on the closing day the 
delegates were deeply engrossed in the enlightening proceedings, and 
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not infrequently were they startled at some of the theories and facts 
revealed by the speakers. 

As a result of this congress the scientific world will have much 
food for thought in its endeavor 
to reconcile the newer doctrines 
laid down at this gathering by 
prominent medical men from the 
Old and the New World with the 
old-established theories, while 
agencies active in the fields of 
hygiene and demography will be 
enabled to continue their human- 
itarian services better equipped 
and along more progressive and 
advanced lines than heretofore. 

The place of meeting for the 
sixteenth international congress 
in 1915 will probably be Moscow, 





Photo by Harris-Ewing. 
SR. DON ROMULO S. NAON, 


Minister of Argentina at Washington, who represented his 
country at the Congress. 


Russia. Though invitations were 
extended from San Francisco and 
Brazil, neither of these could consist- 
ently be accepted because of the 
custom of not holding two succes- 
sive congresses on the same side of 
the ocean. 

The universal appreciation of the 
importance of this gathering needs 
no better proof than the fact that 
nearly every recognized nation from 
each of the four corners of the globe 
accepted the invitation to be repre- Minister of Urngiey ot Washington oe 
sented, and most of them sent their 
leading scientists. About 30 distinct countries responded through 
their delegates, to the address of welcome, and! Latin America was 
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SR. DON CARLOS MARIA DE PENA, 
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conspicuous in the long array of nations. No less than 15 of the 
republics of the southern hemisphere designated special delegates or 
instructed their diplomatic representatives at Washington to attend. 

Europe was very much in evidence 
with noted scientists from Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Ireland, 
Scotland, Greece, Holland, Italy, 
Norway, Russia, Spain, Sweden, and 
Turkey. From far-off Australia, 
Siam, and Japan came also distin- 
guished delegates. And from the 
Western Hemisphere nearly every 
State of the United States was repre- 
sented, as was also Canada and the 
following countries of Central and 
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MONS. SOLON MENOS, 


Minister of Haiti at Washington, who represented his 
country at the Congress. 


South America: Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Mexico, Panama, Peru, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela. The 
official delegates from this group 
of countries present at the con- 
gress were: Argentina, H. E., 
Sr. Don Romulo S. Naén; Bo- 
livia, Dr. Nestor Morales Villa- 
ee ee zon; Brazil, Dr. Afredo da 
SR. DON JOAQUIN MENDEZ, Graca Couto and Dr. Cassio 

Minister of Guatemala at Washington, who represented his Barbosa de Rezende; Chile, 
eee Fleet Surg. Maj. Alberto Adria- 

sola and Surg. Maj. Luis A. Figueroa; Costa Rica, H. E., Sr. Don 
Joaquin Bernardo Calvo; Cuba, Dr. Federico Torralbas and Dr. José 
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A. Clark; Dominican Republic, H. E., Sr. Don Francisco J. Pey- 
nado; Ecuador, Dr. C. L. Andrade; Guatemala, H. E., Sr. Don 
Joaquin Méndez; jHaiti, H. E. 
Solon Ménos; Mexico, Dr. Eduardo 
Liceaga, Dr. J. E. Monjaras, and 
Dr. Francis Valenzuela; Panama, 
H. E., Sr. Don Ricardo Arias; 
Peru, Dr. Julius Gastisburu and 
Dr. R. E. Ribeyio; Uruguay, H. 
E., Sr. Don Carlos Maria de Pena, 
Dr. Becerro de Bengoa, and Dr. 
Manuel Albo; Venezuela, Dr. 
David Lobo. 

The scheme of the program pro- 
vided four plenary sessions consist- 
ing of genera] lectures, and the 





Photo by Harris-Ewing. 


SR. DON RICARDO ARIAS, 


Who, as Minister from Panama, represented his country at the 
Congress. 


remainder of the assemblies 
divided into nine sections. At 
the first general meeting Sir Thomas 
Oliver, University of Durham 
College of Medicine, Newcastle, 
England, announced to the world 
that he had discovered a chemi- 
cal which will reduce the number 
of mine explosions. This chemi- Photo py Harris-Ewing. 

cal, he asserted, absorbs coal SR. DON FRANCISCO J. PEYNADO, 

dust, one of the principal factors Minister of the Dominican Republic at Washington who 
- 5 4 represented his country at the Congress. 

in mine explosions. At the sec- 

ond plenary session Dr. Jacques Bertillon, chief of the bureau of 
municipal statistics, Paris, famed as the world’s greatest statis- 
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ticlan, announced that after having divided professional and occu- 
pational humanity into 3 major groups and 729 subgroups for the 
study of the diseases which claim 
victories in all lines of human en- 
deavor, he was convinced that 
agriculturists are the healthiest class 
of people and liquor dealers the 
most sickly. The third general 
meeting had as its speaker Dr. Max 
Rubner, of the Kénigl. Friedrich 
Wilhelms Universitat, Berlin, and 
president of the Permanent Inter- 
national Commission of the Con- 
gresses of Hygiene and Demog- 
raphy. Dr. Rubner announced 
to humanity that the dread of 
hunger is one of the greatest 





Photo by Harris-Ewing. 


DR. FEDERICO TORRALBAS OF THE CUBAN 
DELEGATION. 


factors in the development of 
socialism. The fourth and last 
plenary session was addressed 
by Dr. Frederich Zahn, director 
of the Bavarian Statistical Office, 
Munich, Germany. Dr. Zahn 
reached the conclusion that the 
conservation of the energy of 
women is the greatest problem 
beforethenations. Inthis connection he upheld the national working- 
men’s insurance legislation as one of the best means which a 
nation can employ in conserving the energies of its working forces. 





Photo by Harris-Ewing. 
DR. JOSE A. CLARK OF THE CUBAN DELEGATION. 
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The specific discussions, however, and the closer study of the many 
hygienic problems took place in the meetings of the nine various 
sections previously referred to. 
Each section, moreover, con- 
tamed from 5 to 10 lectures 
daily, so that every general 
topic was given careful atten- 
tion and ample consideration. 
And it was in these sectional 
meetings that the greatest dis- 
coverles were announced and 





DR. EDUARDO LICEAGA, OF THE MEXICAN 
DELEGATION. 


where the interest of the delegates 
was mostly centered. These small 
groups discussed microbiology, die- 
tetics, infant hygiene, occupational 
hygiene, the spread of contagious 
diseases, State and municipal hy- 
giene, traffic and _ transportation 
hygiene, military, naval, and tropical 
hygiene and demography. The 
limitations of this article preclude 
the further discussion of the many 
features brought out at these ses- 
sions. Safe it is to assert, however, 
that seldom have so many and 
varied questions of vital interest 
to human welfare, and particularly 
to the welfare of the child, come 
under the scrutiny of such notable Photo by narris-ewing. 
scientists as gathered in Washington Dk. J. 2. pee ee Gy tn ies hs 
for this congress. 

The social side of the congress proved to be as pleasing and enter- 
taining on its part as did the serious work prove absorbing and 
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instructive. Chief among the events which were enjoyed by the 
delegates was a garden party, on the lawn of the White House, ten- 
dered by the President of the 
United States. A grand public 
reception at the new National Mu- 
seum afforded the visitors an op- 
portunity to meet each other and 
become better acquainted; excur- 
sion trips to historic Mount Ver- 
non and down the Potomac River 
were among the other pleasures 


arranged. 
In connection with this congress, 


mention must be made of the re- 
markable exhibition on health 
which was displayed at the exhi- 
bition building diagonally across 
from the Pan American Union. 





DR. BECERRO DE BENGOA, OF THE URU- 
GUAYAN DELEGATION. 


In this building there was pre- 
sented a striking and concrete ex- 
position of fundamental hygienic 
principles and their practical meth- 
ods of application. Expressions 
of approval and praise were con- 
stantly voiced at this comprehen- 
sive exhibit of health-conducive 
apparatus, of miniature models and 
life-size displays, of practical dem- 
onstrations, and of ingenious de- 
vices, all serving the common 
purpose of emphasizing the ele- 
ments of hygiene and eugenics as 
applied to every-day life and show- 
ing the value and advanced meth- 
DK. DAVID LOBO, THE REPRESENTATIVE FROM ods ofj gathering vital statistics. 
For this feature of the congress 
much praise is due the director of exhibition, Dr. Joseph W. Scher- 
eschewsky, of the United States Public Health and Marine-Hospital 
Service. 





Photo by Harris-Ewing. 
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The new officers of the congress are president, Dr. Henry P. 
Walcott, Boston, Massachusetts; secretary general, Dr. John S. 
Fulton, Baltimore, Maryland; honorary presidents, for United 
States, President William H. Taft; for France, Dr. L. Chantemesse, 
Paris; for Germany, Dr. August Gartner; for Norway, Prof. Alex. 
Holst, Christiania, Norway; for Japan, Prof. S. Kitsato; for Mexico, 
Dr. Eduardo Liceaga; for Spain, Dr. Vincente, Madrid, personal 
representative of King Alphonso; for Denmark, Prof. T. Madsen, 
Copenhagen; for England, Sir Thomas Oliver, Newcastle; also Dr. 
George Evert, Berlin; Col. William Gorgas, United States; Prof. F. 
Loeffler, Germany; Director Lucien March, general statistician of 
France. Honorary vice presidents are Surg. Gen. Rupert Blue, 
United States Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service, and Dr. 
Herman 8. Biggs, of New York City. 
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HERE are few influences in the development of closer inter- 
course between nations, and in making for better under- 
standing and more intimate acquaintance between their 
respective peoples, than the interchange of visits between 

the representative men of various countries. The friendly visit of 
a delegation of citizens from one country to another at once affords 
the splendid opportunity of binding friendships, of learning about 
the manners and customs of the nation, and of becoming familiar 
with the conditions of that particular country. This first-hand 
information thus gained through personal contact and observation 
tends to create a favorable impression upon the minds of both host 
and guest, which becomes a potent factor in the promotion of closer 
ties, social and commercial. 

A notable example of this exchange of courtesies has come to the 
attention of the Bulletin through a communication from the Fort 
Worth Chamber of Commerce, of that progressive city, Fort Worth, 
Texas. It appears that on August 17, 1912, there arrived at that 
city a group of gentlemen representing the leading professional, 
business, and agricultural interests of the State of Tabasco, Mexico— 
a delegation on a friendly visit which had for its ostensible purpose 
the strengthening of the bonds of sympathy and union between the 
two countries, and the increasing of the commercial exchange between 
these two States. The sentiments of friendship and respect which 
were constantly voiced by the welcome visitors and their genial 
hosts can not but help being a powerful factor in effecting the closest 
harmony and union between Mexico and the United States. The 
expressions voiced indicated clearly and beyond doubt the earnest 
desire of the peoples of the great country of Mexico to maintain the 
strong traditional ties of peace and friendship which have for so long 
characterized the social and commercial intercourse of these two 
countries. 

Planned in this same spirit of improving the opportunity to culti- 
vate a closer relationship between the commercial interests of the 
immense territory comprising the western half of the United States 
and the Republics of Guatemala, Costa Rica, and Panama, a similar 
fraternal visit is now being arranged by the Galveston Commercial 
Association, of Galveston, Texas. According to their preliminary 
announcement it is anticipated that these representatives of American 
commercial life will leave Galveston early in the month of November 
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TYPICAL OFFICE BUILDING, FORT WORTH, TEX. 


The call 


ing for its object the promotion of closer intercourse between the neigh- 
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was one of friendshi 


During August last a delegation of representative Mexicans were the guests of this city. 
boring countries. 
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and will make an extended visit to the Republics of Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, and Panama. 

It is the ardent hope of this institution that this visit of the repre- 
sentatives from Tabasco to Texas and the contemplated tour of the 
Galveston Commercial Association to Central America, will but 
serve as an impetus for similar excursions emanating from every 
section of Latin America, and, in turn, that the representative 
interests of the United States should continue in a more extensive 
fashion their trips and tours to the countries embraced in the Pan 
American Union. 

The Bulletin is indebted to Mr. Ed. R. Henry, the assistant secre- 
tary of the Forth Worth Chamber of Commerce, for the following ac- 
count of the visit of these gentlemen from Tabasco and the reception 
and entertainment offered them during their stay in Texas. 

‘“The party of Tabasco (Mexico) merchants and planters, on tour 
of the leading cities of Texas, reached Fort Worth Saturday, August 
17, at 12 noon. The party came in over the interurban and went 
directly to the hotel, where they were met by a reception committee 
from the chamber of commerce, headed by President Carter and 
Secretary McCormack. 

‘“The party is visiting Texas cities for the purpose of studying 
agriculture and live-stock raising, and in Fort Worth their attention 
was devoted to the stock yards and packing houses. The Mexicans 
belong to the Planters and Merchants’ Association of Tabasco, and are 
all men of wealth, education, and influence. The women of the party 
were left at Galveston, while the men made a tour of the leading cities. 

“Dr. Adolfo Ferrer, head of the delegation and spokesman, just 
after the party arrived here, said: 

‘““We are here chiefly to study more modern methods in agriculture and stock raising. 
Our soil is rich, and the products that can be grown are unlimited, but we have no 
knowledge of modern agriculture. There are not more than 20 plows in use in our 
country. We wish to get more benefit from our wonderful soil. 

““Our trade with foreign countries is increasing rapidly. We are becoming a great 
banana State, although the industry is still in its infancy. Ours is a cattle-growing 
country, too, and that is why we are so interested in coming to Fort Worth, which 
is the great packing center of the Southwest. We desire to get in close touch with 
your packing-house officials and your stock-yards firms. There is a great opportu- 
nity for Fort Worth to get our cattle and then sell us the manufactured products. 

‘At 1 o’clock the party was tendered a luncheon at the Westbrook 
Hotel by the chamber of commerce, at which all members of the 
Mexican party, 14 in number, were present, consisting of the following 
gentlemen: Dr. Adolfo Ferrer, president of the excursion and leader 
of the Chamber of Agriculture of Tabasco; Lic Manuel Garcia-Jurado, 
delegate of the Tabasco State government; Prof. Jose Graham Ponz; 
Romulo Calzada, Pedro Tur, Aristeo Gonzalez, Salustino Abreu, 
Francisco Armengol, Joaquin Pedrero, Adolfo P. Gaul, Manuel 
Palavineini, Ignacio Ilan, Ulysees Balboa, and a photographer. 
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‘‘After the luncheon the party visited a number of business estab- 
lishments of the city, getting acquainted with the leading business 
men, and after an hour or two of this were escorted to the magnificent 
new home of the Fort Worth Elks, where they spent about an hour 
meeting other Fort Worth men, enjoying the privileges of the club. 
Mr. Peter De Jordy, assistant secretary of the club, a native-born 
Cuban, was of much assistance to the chamber of commerce in ex- 
plaining the many points of interest about the club to those gentle- 
men whose knowledge of the English language was somewhat limited. 

‘After leaving the Elks Club the visitors returned to their hotel 
for a much needed hour’s rest, and then were taken to the River 
Crest Club, the new country club, situated on a commanding site 
overlooking the city, with many acres of beautiful grounds surround- 
ing it. At the dinner the Fort. Worth business men present enjoyed 
the speech in Spanish of Mr. Jurado, which was translated into 
English by Dr. Ferrer, in which he stated that the wonderful energy 
and progressiveness displayed by this country is startling the world 
to-day, and to study the energy of the United States was largely what 
brought them to Texas, adding that the planters, at the request of 
President Madero, had come to Texas to study agriculture. Inci- 
dentally their visit was serving as a trade excursion, and their party 
never lost an opportunity to speak of the fertility of the soil of 
Tabasco, of the opening of Port Frontera, and of the natural and 
geographical advantages of their State. The Mexicans of this party 
are very fond of President Madero. 

“Dr. Ferrer was emphatic in the statement that American prop- ° 
erty and investment in Mexico are safe, and that those who own 
property in Mexico may rest assured that it will be protected. The 
final victory of President Madero is but a few months removed, he 
says, and then the voice of the people will be heard. 

‘President Madero, while campaigning before he was elected, made 
a trip into Tabasco. He promised that in the event he was chosen 
president he would give the Tabasco people a port, and he did so as 
soon as he was installed. According to Dr. Ferrer, $1,600,000 was . 
spent in the work there, and vessels can now take 22 feet of water 
instead of 8 in Frontera. 

‘“Tabasco is about the size of Massachusetts, and has about 120,000 
people. Frontera is a city of 4,000 people, while San Juan Baptista, 
the capitol city, has about 20,000 people. 

“The people in that State are awakening to the need of American 
education, and the trip to this State was made in order that the men, 
all of whom excepting one are lawyers or wealthy planters, might 
study American methods of agriculture. The farmers of Tabasco 
are turning their attention to raising cotton and garden stuffs. The 
wealthier planters raise in the main bananas, rubber, coca plant, 
coffee, and pineapples. Closer trade relations between Texas and 





THE BUSY DOCKS OF GALVESTON, TEXAS. 


To effect broader trade relations between the Southwest and the Central American Republics, a 
trade excursion will leave Galveston early in November which will include visits to Guatemala, 
Costa Rica, and Panama. 





BEACH AND SEA WALL AT GALVESTON, TEXAS. 


Progressive and wide-awake, this city is endeavoring to develop closer relations with the countries 
bordering on the Caribbean. 
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Tabasco were pledged over the table at the country club. Speakers 
expressed the need of closer relations, and said that excursions such 
as had been made here by the Mexicans can result in nothing but good 
to both peoples. 

“Tt is left for the countries lying on the Gulf of Mexico to give to 
the world the greatest citizenship and progress, and the development 
of Texas and Mexico following the opening of the Panama Canal will 
be wonderful, according to the predictions of the speakers. Dr. 
Ferrer styled himself an optimist, but said that he had reason to be, 
as the productiveness of the soil and the location of both Mexico and 
Texas formed a sound basis for the wildest of dreams. 

“The visitors were taken to the club in automobiles. It was one of 
the most novel banquets ever given in Fort Worth. Toasts were 
given first in Spanish, then translated into English, or in English and 
then translated into Spanish. Dr. Ferrer acted as interpreter. 

‘“‘Dr. Ferrer in one of his interpretations expressed himself as de- 
sirous of spending an American Sunday in an American way. As a 
result the visitors were permitted to rest or amuse themselves as they 
saw fit until 4 o’clock Sunday afternoon, at which time the committee 
of citizens, with automobiles, met at the Westbrook Hotel, whence 
they proceeded to show our friends from Mexico the wonderful 
attractiveness and diversified products of Tarrant County, of which 
Fort Worth is the county seat. The objective point of the trip was 
the fruit farm of Antoine Bidault, about 14 miles out of Fort Worth. 
Here the visitors were entertained ina very democratic manner, escorted 
through the grape arbors, bearing fruits of many varieties, through 
the acres of famous Alberta peaches, and lastly through the pear and 
apple orchards. At every step the visitors were reminded that every- 
thing they saw was theirs, and were permitted to eat to their de- 
light and pleasure. They good-naturedly took advantage of the 
invitation, and from their gratified expressions, to say nothing of 
their remarks, they thoroughly enjoyed it. A cold luncheon was 
served at the farmhouse of Mr. Bidault. 


“Nothing in any city has made such a great impression on the ~ 


party of Tabascan planters as the trip Monday to the Fort Worth 
stockyards and packing houses. The party spent the entire fore- 
noon in going over the stockyards, horse barns, and packing houses, 
led by a number of the stockyards officials and a party from the 
chamber of commerce. Their knowledge of marketing cattle through 
a commission agent was limited, until a full explanation was given 
them. John A. Stafford, assistant manager of the stockyards, had 
charge of the party. 

“““ Wonderful,’ exclaimed Dr. Adolfo Ferrer, spokesman for the 
party, as he stood and gazed over the endless string of pens in the 
stockyards and pointed to the mammoth packing houses. ‘They 
will make Fort Worth the greatest city in the Southwest.’ 
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‘““fWe are also told that this is a great grain market. Undoubtedly 
we may look to Fort Worth to be of great assistance to the Tabascan 
people. Interested as we are chiefly in agriculture, this city has 
been one of unusual interest. 

“At 1 o’clock the party was guest at dinner at the Saddle and 
Sirloin Club, tendered by Armour & Co., Swift & Co., the Stock 
Yards Co., and the chamber of commerce. Here Dr. Ferrer gave 
a brief talk, explaining what it meant to the people of his country to 
have the opportunity of visiting and studying the great cities of 
Texas. In conclusion, he said: 

‘On behalf of the State of Tabasco, which we represent, I want to express my 
hearty appreciation of the thousands of courtesies Fort Worth has extended us, and 
I assure you that if at any time your citizens can come to our home we will endeavor 
in our humble way to return the hospitality. We shall always stand with open arms 
and hearts to receive our friends from Texas, and especially from Fort Worth. 

“Wanford E. Finney, general manager for Armour & Co., and John 
A. Stafford, assistant general manager for the Stock Yards Co., also 
made short addresses, assuring the visitors of their welcome. 

“Tn the afternoon the party was taken through the packing houses 
of Armour & Co. and Swift & Co., personally escorted by officials of 
these companies. They were shown every detail of this interesting 
industry. Nothing escaped their notice, and the deep interest they 
displayed was extremely gratifying to those in charge of the party. 

“After the party had completed the inspection of the packing 
houses, Dr. Ferrer seemed more enthusiastic than ever. Standing 
on the veranda of the main office of one of the plants, he said: 

*“These are two of the largest and most modern packing houses I have ever seen. 
They have long since distinguished Fort Worth as the live-stock market of this section. 

“The visitors were then taken in automobiles to the oil refineries 
of the Pierce-Fordyce Oil Association and the Gulf Refining Co. 
These are two of the largest refineries in the Southwest, and every 
operation necessary to the refinement of the crude product is engaged 
in, in all of which the visitors exhibited a great interest. 

‘Monday evening the party was entertained at a box party at one 
of our leading theaters. 

“Tuesday morning the party left for Waco on their return swing 
to Galveston to join the ladies and children of the party who were 
left at that point. 

“As the train was pulling out of the station, and many farewells 
were being exchanged, Dr. Ferrer called back to the many good 
friends he and his party had made during the few days stay, who 
were at the station to see them off: 

‘‘Next year we hope to send a real trade excursion to yourcity. At that time I 


hope we will be able to tell of the wonderful growth of our country. Come to see us 
and let us show you what we have. 
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Y a bloodless revolution, the independence of Paraguay from 
Spain was achieved on the 14th of May, 1811, following a 
movement that had been started in May of the preceding 
year in Buenos Aires. In its issue of September 12 of that 

year the Gaceta extra of Montevideo (the capital of the neighboring 
Province of Uruguay) recorded the first appearance, on the 17th of 
June, 1811, of a distinctive national flag in Paraguay. At that time, 
however, the colors used were not the same as those now displayed 
on the flag of the Republic. The one then adopted was blue, flesh 
color, and yellow. On that flag appeared a shield containing the 
arms borne by the King of Spain, in order to distinguish it from the 
flags of Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 

Just when that flag and coat of arms were superseded the writer 
has been unable to ascertain. It was, however, during the régime 
of the dictator, Jose Gaspar Rodriguez de Francia (1816-1840) that 
they assumed some resemblance to the forms now in use. That 
remarkable man—according to Carlisle, one of the most interesting 
characters in history—came into power as the star of the great 
Napoleon was on the wane. The latter’s career and the history of 
France during the revolutionary period had always possessed a 
strong fascination for this South American dictator. Francia’s 
passionate championship of the common people during his long 
service at the bar (he was past 50 when he assumed the Government 
of his country), and subsequently during the period of his administra- 
tion, made him peculiarly susceptible to the influences born of the 
French Revolution; it pleased him to think that his very name, 
Francia, was the Spanish equivalent for France. He took pride 
also in being one of the few, if not the only one, among his compeers 
who spoke the language of France. 

During his long rule of nearly 30 years he found much to emulate 
in the life of the Emperor Napoleon. Like him, he was naturally 
taciturn and self-centered; he also became imperious and absolute 
in his domination of the Government of his country; though not 
obsessed with the love of conquest like the great Emperor, he was 
easily first among his peers in intellectual force. It is not strange, 
then, that when Napoleon stepped off the stage and the white flag 
with the fleur-de-lis of the Bourbons supplanted the red, white, and 
blue of the Revolution, this silent, secluded figure, reigning alone 
in the heart of the Continent, where republican institutions still sur- 
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vived, should look upon his country as the heir of the French tricolor, 
which had been borne with unprecedented glory by the armies of 
the Revolution, the Consulate, and the Empire. Some time during 
his. dictatorship, therefore, the colors vermilion, white, and indigo 
were adopted for the national flag—used, however, at first indis- 
criminately, in horizontal or vertical stripes. The latter form may 
still be noted in the pennants and standards of the cavalry. The 
armorial devices he adopted also bring to mind Napoleon’s star of 
destiny. They appeared in the center of the flag—a star suspend- 
ing a wreath of palm and olive branches, interlaced at the vertex, 
and, in the space between, reserved for the inscription, the words 
“Republica del Paraguay.” 

On his death on the 20th of September, 1840, Dr. Francia was 
succeeded in the control of the Republic’s affairs by the Sovereign 
Extraordinary General Congress, sometimes referred to as the Con- 
egress of the Four Hundred (delegates), assembled at Asuncion, the 
capital of the country, on the 28th of November, 1842. One of the 
first acts of the Congress was the adoption of the flag and coat of 
arms which are to-day the official insignia of the nation, and which, 
it will be observed, perpetuate the ideas taken from French republi- 
canism by the dictator Francia. By the law of November 27, 1842, 
it was provided that the flag should be in the form of a quadrilateral, 
composed of three stripes—the upper red, the middle white, the 
lower blue—running horizontally. Although the law does not 
determine the dimensions, the size generally in use is 5 meters in 
length by 27% in width, each stripe being 90 centimeters wide. In 
the center, on the obverse side, appears the national coat of arms, 
palm and olive branches, interlaced at the vertex, as in the Francia 
design, with a circular space between. In the center of this space 
is the morning star, and in the outer border the inscription, ‘‘Reptb- 
lica del Paraguay.” It is of this design that the national seal is 
also formed, whether appearing in colors or used for wax impressions. 
On the reverse side of the flag, in the center, is the seal of the Hacienda 
(Treasury), a circle bearing the inscription, ‘‘Paz y Justicia’’; in the 
center is depicted a lion, ina vigilant attitude, defending the Phrygian 
cap—the symbol of liberty—raised above him on a pike. 

Later, out of that Congress of the Four Hundred came a man 
strong enough to maintain himself at the head of national affairs, 
as President of the Republic, for some 18 years—Carlos Antonio 
Lopez—who opened up the country generally to foreign commerce 
and made its flag known to the world. He died in 1862 and was 
succeeded by his son, Francisco Solano Lopez, who continued in 
office until his own death, in March, 1870, and added military fame 
to its traditions.! 





1 The writer cites as his authorities for the descriptions and historical sketch showing the evolution of 
the flag and coat of arms of Paraguay, the following: 

Descripcién Histérica de la antigua Provincia del Paraguay, by Don Mariane Antonio Molas; corrected, 
augmented, and annotated by Dr. Angel Justiaiano Carranza. Buenos Aires, 1868. 

Geografia de la Republica del Paraguay, by Héctor F. Decoud. Leipsig, 1906, 5th edition. 

Guia General del Paraguay, 1909; Manuel W. Chaves, editor and proprietor, Asuncion. 
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FIRST glance at Paraguay’s law governing holidays (the 
act of June 10, 1887) is rather startling, to anyone con- 
cerned who is leisurely inclined, for Article I, by its terms, 
dedicates to labor every day of the week, the year around. 

On closer examination, however, he will be reassured. Article IT of 
the statute greatly mitigates the severity of this prosaic provision by 
constituting many exceptions. First, all Sundays are excepted, then 
Christmas, San Blas Day, All Saints Day, and the religious feast days 
of the Circumcision, the Assumption, and Corpus Christi, also Thurs- 
day and Friday of Holy Week. And, of course, the two great 
national political anniversaries are further conceded by the law for 
general observance—the Fourteenth of May, commemorating the 
country’s acquisition of independence from Spain, in 1811, and the 
Twenty-fifth of November, the day on which, in 1870, the consti- 
tution now in force was adopted. In the district of Asuncion, the 
capital of the country, the Fifteenth of August is also set apart for 
celebrating the founding of that city, in 1536. 

The dates of these fiestas, particularly the last three and that of 
San Blas, effectively punctuate the whole course of Paraguay’s 
interesting history. Since the founding of Asuncion comes first in 
the sequence of events, its story is mentioned first in what follows. 

As will be seen from a glance at the map, the territory of the 
Republic occupies the center of the Continent and lies on either side 
of the broad, gently flowing Paraguay River, which joins the Parana 
at a point on the southern boundary with Argentina and empties 
into the Rio de la Plata at Buenos Aires. The first Europeans to 
leave any lasting impress on the country were the followers of the 
Adelantado (governor) Pedro de Mendoza, who was sent out in 1536 
by the Spanish King with authority to colonize it, some 10 years after 
the disastrous failure of Sebastian Cabot’s expedition, which sailed 
up the Paraguay in a vain attempt to find a fabulous region of gold 
in the northwest whereof he had been told by the Indians—the Empire 
of the Incas this turned out to be—already conquered by Pizarro, 
and which Cabot did not succeed in finding. 

Mendoza’s command numbered more than 3,000 men, richly 
equipped. On reaching the upper waters of the Paraguay, where it 
was found that the savages had already been made hostile by the 
impolitic behavior of Cabot’s followers, the force was divided. The 
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larger part set out with the adelantado toward Bolivia on the same 
quest that brought disaster to his predecessor. Like him, Mendoza 
utterly failed. His lieutenant, Domingo Irala, who was left behind 
in command of the rest of the men, was more fortunate, for when the 
chief failed to return this able soldier dropped back down the Para- 
guay to its junction with the Pilcomayo and there resolved to go into 
camp and give his men a much-needed rest. Then, so favorable were 
the conditions in that fertile and beautifuily rolling country, he deter- 
mined to make it the site of a permanent settlement, and accordingly 
on the fifteenth of August, the date now celebrated at the capital 
with much pomp and ceremony, he founded the city of Asuncion, the 
first permanent Spanish settlement on the Atlantic slope of South 
America. Irala continued to be the dominating personality in the 
vigorous young colony until his death in 1557. When he died it was 
firmly on its feet and afterwards went on increasing in importance 
until it became, for a certain period, the seat of the viceregal govern- 
ment of the Plata Provinces. 

The Third of February—San Blas Day—brings to mind a vivid 
page in the history of the early colonial times, one sanctified by noth- 
ing less than a miracle, so the legend goes. On that day, in 1539, a 
great battle was being fought with the Indians at Corpus Christi, 
where a rude fort had been erected, and the Spaniards were reduced 
to desperate straits. When the fight was raging at its fiercest, the 
old chroniclers tell us, there suddenly appeared on the tower of the 
fort the figure of a man, dressed all in dazzling white and brandishing 
a drawn sword, which flamed so resplendently that, blinded and dis- 
mayed by the startling apparition, the Indians fell back in confusion 
and abandoned the attack. Afterwards, on consulting the calendar, 
the Conquistadores found that the day on which this miraculous 
event occurred was the one marked for the religious festival in honor 
of San Blas, and supposed, as was most natural under the circum- 
stances, that it must have been that saint who had appeared in per- 
son to rescue the faithful in their hour of need. From that day to 
this, therefore, San Blas has been regarded as the patron saint of 
Paraguay and his day has been set apart for national observance. ~ 

For the next 250 years the people of Paraguay led a quiet existence, 
dealing amicably with the natives and peacefully pursuing the devel- 
opment of their marvelously fertile country. Their geographical 
isolation from the seaboard colonies and Spain protected them from 
many of the irritations that beset the lower Plata colonists in their 
closer contact with the mother country. When, therefore, Buenos 
Aires revolted against Spain, the colonists on the Paraguay were 
apathetic and by no means ripe for participation in the general revo- 
lutionary movement. In May, 1810, the patriot leaders in Buenos 
Aires overthrew the Spanish viceroy and his Government and adopted 
measures intended to secure the cooperation of all the subdivisions 
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of the viceroyalty, among others the Province of Paraguay. They 
were successful for the most part among the near-by centers, but when, 
a year later, Manuel Belgrano, one of the leaders of the Buenos 
Airenses, was sent with a few hundred men to attack the Spanish 
governor at Asuncion he met with opposition from the Paraguayans. 
The home-loving population everywhere regarded Belgrano’s band 
as invaders and responded promptly to the call of the old Spanish 
governor, Velasco, to take up arms. The Buenos Airenses were not 
opposed until they came within 60 miles of the capital. After sev- 
eral engagements, in which the Paraguayans were led by Fulgencio 
Yegros, Belgrano abandoned the effort to make Paraguay a part of 
the solidified revolutionary movement centered in his own capital, 
and from that moment the Paraguayan people were assured of the 
independence of their country, at least from Buenos Aires. 

However, the contact of their leaders with the revolutionists from 
Buenos Aires had produced some effect, and it soon became evident 
that independence from Spain would be desirable as well. The more 
intelligent among the people were quick to see the advantages that 
would accrue to them from home rule, and it was apparent to all that, 
isolated, as Governor Velasco was, from the centers of the Spanish 
power on the continent, and possessing no royalist troops of his own, 
he could make no effective resistance to any revolt that might be 
directed against his authority at Asuncion. 

When, therefore, about two months after Belgrano’s departure, the 
people of Paraguay determined upon their complete independence, 
a bloodless revolution occurred. On the 14th of May, 1811, the 
Paraguayan leader, Pedro Juan Caballero, accompanied by a few 
armed men, attacked the barracks and took possession, without 
resistance of any kind on the part of the garrison. On the morning 
of the 15th Gov. Velasco yielded readily enough to Caballero’s 
demand that he retire from office and to the invitation to incorporate 
himself in the new body politic about to be formed under the ‘‘Junta 
Gubernativa del Paraguay.’ Thus the Fourteenth of May is set 
apart as Independence Day in Paraguay—the great national holiday 
of the people. 

The governing junta was organized as follows: Former Goy. 
Velasco, chairman, and Jose Gaspar Rodriguez de Francia and Juan 
Valeriano Zeballos, members. On the 11th of June an assembly of 
delegates from the country at large met at the capital, formally 
declared its renunciation of allegiance to Spain, and created a new 
junta, with power to administer the country’s affairs pending the 
organization of a permanent government. The new junta was com- 
posed of Francisco Yegros (brother of the soldier), Dr. Francia, 
Caballero, Francisco Bogarin, and Fernando Mora. Yegros was made 
president and Mora secretary. The first Congress met on the Ist of 
October, 1813, ratified the declaration of independence, resolved that 
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Paraguay should thereafter be a republic, and vested the executive 
power in two consuls, to be elected annually. 

Dr. Francia and Fulgencio Yegros were the first to be chosen. In 
1814 Congress placed Francia at the head of the Government, as 
dictator, for three years, but in 1816 he was made dictator for life. 
During the 25 years in which this remarkable man controlled the 
destinies of Paraguay, the country enjoyed a quiet and peaceful 
existence, devoted to the development of agriculture and the native 
industries that supplied its material needs; there was but the slightest 
contact with the world at large. Francia at length came to his deatb 
on the 20th of September, 1840, at the advanced age of 84 and was 
succeeded by an Extraordinary General Congress, and later by a dual 
consulship. Carlos Antonio Lopez and Mariano Roque Alonzo were 
selected for these offices, but their joint rule was short lived. In 1844 
the Congress conferred upon Lopez the office of president for 10 years. 
Reelected at the end of his first term, he continued in office until his 
death in 1862. It was during his administration that the Republic 
emerged from its ultra conservatism and, broadening out in its rela- 
tions with its neighbors and the rest of the world, took the place to 
which it was entitled in the family of nations. 

Don Carlos was succeeded in the presidency by his son Francisco 
Solano Lépez, whose term of office was fixed at 10 years. In his 
régime occurred the great war against the ‘‘Triple Alliance,” Brazil, 
Argentina, and Uruguay. . At the end of the five years of struggle, in 
which, on the 1st of March, 1870, the president himself lost his life, 
Paraguay realized her need of governmental machinery more in keep- 
ing with the modern trend of the republican idea. When peace was 
finally secured, a committee of 21 leading men undertook the reor- 
ganization of the country. The administration of governmental 
affairs was intrusted to a triumvirate consisting of Cirilo Antonio 
Rivarola, Carlos Loizaga, and José Diaz Bedoy. These gentlemen 
worked faithfully and fulfilled their delicate mission to the satisfaction 
of all. A constitutional government was eventually determined upon, 
and a convention of representatives from the country at large was 
soon called. Fifty-six delegates were elected by the people to attend 
its first session on the 15th of August, 1870. 

On the 25th of November, 1870, after four months of patriotic 
deliberation, the convention adopted and proclaimed the enlightened 
constitution that is in force to-day. The date of this notable achieve- 
ment, which has proven such a boon to the Republic, is most appro- 
priately commemorated, therefore, as a national holiday of equal im- 
portance with Independence Day.* 





1 References: Coleccion Legislativa dela Republica del Paraguay, by Fernando Viera. Asuncion, 1896 
Bulletin of the Bureau of American Republics, No. 54,1892. Paraguay. 

Cuadros, Historicos y Discriptivos, by Dr. Cecilio Baez. Asuncion, 1906. 

Guia General del Paraguay, for 1909. Editor and proprietor, Manuel W. Chaves. Asuncion. 
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‘“‘A Search for the Last Inca Capital,’ by Hiram Bingham, Ph. D., 
F. Rk. G. S., in Harper’s Magazine for October, is a most valuable 
contribution to the archeology and early history of Peru, dealing 
with the location of Vitcos, the last capital of the Incas. Among 
other investigations the Yale Peruvian expedition of 1911 carried 
on explorations in the Vileabamba Valley with the hope of making 
discoveries which might throw additional light on that obscure 
period of Peruvian history which covers the time between Manco 
Inca’s unsuccessful siege of Cuzco in 1536 and the final capture 
of his grandson, Tupac Amaru, in 1571. 

Prof. Bingham, in explanation of the purposes of the explorations 
dealt with, briefly reverts to the facts generally known to students 
of Peruvian history as follows: 


Readers of Prescott’s charming classic will remember that this unfortunate prince 
(Inca Manco), a son of the great Inca Huayna Ccapac, was selected by Pizarro and 
his friends as the most available figurehead to set up.as Inca and to rule in accordance 
with their dictates. His induction into office with appropriate ceremonies, the 
barbaric splendor of which only made the farce more pitiful, did little to satisfy 
his natural ambition. As might have been foreseen, he chafed under restraint, 
escaped as soon as possible from his attentive guardians, and raised an army of faithful 
Quichuas. His efforts to drive out the invaders resulting disastrously, he fled north 
to the powerful fortress of Ollantaytambo. Here on the banks of the River Urubamba 
he made a stand. But the peaceful mountain Indians never have made good war- 
riors, and although aroused to their utmost endeavors by the presence of those mag- 
nificent stone edifices which a more energetic race erected centuries before, they 
decided to retreat. Driven out of Ollantaytambo, the young Inca Manco fled down 
the Urubamba Valley and made good his escape into the fastnesses of Vilcabamba. ~ 
The Spaniards found his position practically impregnable. Vilcabamha, defended 
by nature in one of her profoundest moods, was only to be entered by marvelously 
constructed mountain trails, crossing and recrossing roaring torrents on frail suspen- 
sion bridges. These trails the energetic Manco found it easy to defend. 

For the next 10 years he lived and ruled in this wonderful region at a place vari- 
ously called Vitcos, Viticos, or Pitcos. Safe from the armed forces of his enemies, 
and using Vitcos as a base, he was accustomed to sally forth frequently and in unex- 
pected directions. His raids were usually successful. It was his custom to announce 
that they were in the nature of attempts to take vengeance on the Spaniards for 
what they had done to him and his family. It appears to have been relatively easy 
for him to cross the Apurimac from Vitcos and attack persons traveling on the great 
road from Lima to Cuzco. One ancient chronicler says it was in order to make this 
road secure for travelers that Ayacucho was founded by Pizarro. 
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Where was Vitcos? That has been the mooted question for several 
centuries. Prescott evidently had no means of locating it, for 
according to his account ‘‘the royal fugitive took shelter in the remote 
fastnesses of the Andes.’ Raimondi, the great Peruvian geographer, 
visited the region about the middle of the nineteenth century and 
apparently knew nothing of the ruins in the Vileabamba Valley nor 
in the Urubamba Valley below Ollantaytambo, but knowing that 
Manco had fled to ‘‘Vileabamba”’ seems to have taken it for granted 
that the extensive ruins of Choqquequirau, discovered by Eugene de 
Sartiges in 1834, were those of the ancient Vitcos. This idea seems 
to have been adopted by nearly all of the later Peruvian writers, 
including the geographer Paz Soldan. Prof. Bingham, during his 
1909 expedition, explored the Choqquequirau ruins and in his schol- 
arly work, ‘Across South America”, published in 1911, gives a 
detailed description thereof. Even then he seems to have doubted 
that this was the site of the capital and the palatial residence of the 
last of the Inca monarchs, for in his book, page 318, he says: 

I believe that Incahuasy and Choqquequirau were originally fortresses that 
defended the valley of the Apurimac, one of the natural approaches to Cuzco from 
the Amazonian wilds. A glance at the map will show that Pisac and Paucartambo, 
northeast of Cuzco, with Ollantaytambo to the north and Choqquequirau to the 
west form a complete line of defense. Each is located in one of the valleys by 
which the unconquered Indians of the great forest could attack the sacred capital 
of the Incas. 

Referring to Raimondi’s conclusion that Choqquequirau was the 
site of the last capital, Prof. Bingham again writes on page 323 of his 
book: 

Raimondi may be correct, but until some one shall have explored the present 
village of Vilcabamba and its vicinity, I am inclined to believe that Choqquequirau 
was merely a fortress. 

In the present article in Harper’s we are given the results of the 
1911 expedition, and in the light of the discoveries made and Prof. 
Bingham’s reasoning this reviewer is constrained to believe that the 
question as to the location of Vitcos has at last been conclusively 
settled. For the benefit of those of our readers who have missed it 
we give extensive excerpts from the article, indicating the bases upon 
which the professor’s conclusions rest. 

Reverting for a moment to the historic accounts of the last of the 
Inca rulers, it seems that but little of the life of Inca Manco in his 
last retreat is known. Even his death is shrouded in more or less 
mystery, probably the most authentic account being that of Garcilasso 
Inca de la Vega, who tells us that it occurred as the result of a blow 
inflicted by one Gomez Perez, a friendly Spanish guest, who quarelled 
with the Inca over a game of bowls. He was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Sayri Tupac, who ruled for a period of 10 years and then was 





Courtesy of Harper’s Magazine. 
THE VILCABAMBA VALLEY. 
Showing the village of Pucuiura. On the hill at the right hand side are the ruins of Rosaspata. 
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NUSTA ESPANA OR YURAK RUMI. 


View of seats from 17 feet away. The corners of the stone have been chalked to bring out the lines 
more distinctly. 
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induced by the Spaniards to come to Cuzco, where he was given a 
country estate, and where he died some two or three years later. 
Continuing the;narrative, Prof. Bingham writes: 


The'second brother, Titu Cusi, succeeded Sayri, and decided to remain in Vitcos. 
During his reign there came into the province the first missionary, an Augustinian 
friar named Marcos Garcia. He was kindly received by the Inca, and allowed to 
build a church not far from Vitcos. Presently he was joined by another missionary, 
Diego Ortiz, who seems to have had considerable skill as a doctor of medicine. These 
missionaries found that their chief opposition came from a very sacred shrine near 
Vitcos, where in a spring underneath a huge white rock there resided a devil who was 
chief of a legion of devils. In recognition of the sacred character of this spring a 
temple of the sun had been built here, and this place was the principal worshiping 
place of all the Indians in those regions. Father Calancha, in describing this place, 
says that it was close to Vitcos. 

One day the two missionaries decided to attack the devil in the water, and marched 
over from Pucyura, the village where they lived, with a large number of Indian 
followers, each one of whom brought a stick of firewood in his hands. This they 
piled around the rock and set fire to it, thus driving away the poor old devil, who 
never again dared to show his face in those parts. 


For this bit of exorcism Father Marcos was promptly stoned out 
of the country and Father Diego, owing to his medical skill, was per- 
mitted to remain until he failed to cure the Inca of a fever, when he 
was killed. Upon the death of Inca Titu Cusi his younger brother, 
Manco’s third son, Tupac Amaru, assumed the throne. He was but 
a youth and his kingdom in confusion. The Spaniards found the 
bridges practically undefended and seized what had hitherto been 
supposed an inaccessible stronghold. The young Inca fled to the 
jungles of the Amazon, but was soon captured by the Spaniards , 
brought back to Cuzco, tried, and executed by the personal com- 
mand of the Viceroy. So ended the kingdom of the Incas. 

To return to Prof. Bingham’s narrative of his 1911 explorations. 
Referring to the section of the country in which the explorations 
were to be made, he writes: 


Personally I did not feel so sure that Choqquequirau was the town of Vilcabamba. 
The ruins did not seem fine enough for an Inca’s residence. There were certainly 
no ‘‘sumptuous palaces” all ‘‘built of marble.’’ Furthermore, I was very anxious to 
visit the vicinity of Pucyura and see whether there were not there stone remains of 
Inca occupation. No travelers seemed to have visited the ancient province and 
reported their discoveries, except Raimondi, and he was not satisfactory. There 
were rumors of ruins, however, and the Spanish chroniclers who give in detail the 
story of the expedition which ultimately captured the last Inca (Manco’s third son, 
Tupac Amaru) and drove the family out of Vilcabamba mention places and fortresses 
inhabited by the Incas. The stories of the first missionaries who went into this 
region contain the names of many places which do not exist on any map to-day. 
In a word, there is no part of the Inca empire so little known as Vitcos and Vilca- 
bana... * 9 oF 

We found the ancient province of Vilcabamba a most difficult place to explore. 
The present entrance is over a newly built Government road which leads through the 
Grand Canyon of the Urubamba, between Torontoy and Huadquina. In places the 
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_ mighty precipices of solid granite rise 5,000 feet sheer from the rapids to the clouds 
and then continue brokenly upward to glaciers and snowcapped peaks. In the most 
inaccessible part of this wonderful canyon I found the ruins of Macchu Pichu, a most 
remarkable city, built on a precipitous ridge thousands of feet above the river and 
commanding a magnificent view. When I first saw the ruins of Macchu Pichu, and 
noticed there a level space with very sumptuous and majestic buildings, erected with 
great skill and made of white granite, I thought that I must have come across Vitcos; 
and that ‘‘Pitcos” was as near Pichu as Ocampo succeeded in getting when he said: 
‘The said Inca Tupac Amaru was there in the fortress of Pitcos, which is on a high 
mountain, whence the view commanded a great part of the province of Vileapampa. 
Here there was an extensive 
level space, with sumptuous and 
majestic buildings, erected with 
great skill and art, all the lintels 
of the doors, as well the principal 
as the ordinary ones, being of 
marble, elaborately carved.”’ 


The difficulty about fit- 

ting this description to 
Macchu Pichu, however, 
writes Prof. Bingham: 
‘Gs that the buildings them- 
selves, and not only the lintels 
of the doors, are of white gran- 
ite. There is no marble in this 
region. Furthermore, the loca- 
tion of{ Macchu Pichu is not 
favorable to the geographical 
position of the places mentioned 
in the chronicles as being near 
Vitcos. And so far as we were 
able to discover, there was no 
‘white rock over a spring of 
water’ near by.”’ 


The exploring party, 
crossing the bridge at the 
junction of the Urubamba 
and Vilcabamba Rivers, 
entered the present Vilca- 
bamba Valley, and upon 
reaching Lucma heard of Nusta Espana, said to be a city and fortress 
of the Incas above Rosaspata, and near Pucyura. It contains a big 
stone and is opposite a place called Huancacalle. This information 
was obtained from various Indians, called up and interviewed through 
the help of the lieutenant governor of Lucma, and the party set out 
for the place. 





Courtesy of Harper’s Magazine. 


ROSASPATA. 


One of the fifteen front doors in the long palace. 


After leaving Lucma we recrossed the Vileabamba River at a ford and soon had a 
good view up the valley to the hill on which are the ruins of Rosaspata. An hour 
later we reached Pucyura and passed through the village. Just beyond is the village 
of Huancacalle, near Tincochaca. Here we left our goods and chattels in the care of 
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an Indian, crossed the river Vilcabamba on a footbridge, and came upon some inter- 
esting ruins. They were clearly not Incaic, and seemed to be the remains of a quartz 
stamping mill. In Ocampo’s account of Vilcabamba there is a statement that he lived 
in Puquiura, near the metal works of a wealthy caballero who had property in Cuzco. 
Ocampo says also that the illegitimate Inca, Titu Cusi Yupanqui, was baptized in a 
chapel near Ocampo’s house in Puquiura, near the metal works of Don Cristoval de 
Albornoz. * * * Leaving this interesting ruin of a Spanish quartz mill, we crossed 
the Tincochaca River on a footbridge, climbed the hill called Rosaspata, and were 
directed by the Indian guide to an old and much destroyed ruin in the saddle of the 
hill before reaching the principal ruins of Rosaspata, and south of them. It is at a 
place called Uncapampa. The ruin consists of the walls of a single house 166.5 feet 
long by 33 feet in width. There are 6 doorways in front, and none on the ends or in 
the rear walls. 

Leaving this ruin, we climbed back onto the ridge, found a path along its west side, 
and came to the ruins of Rosaspata. Passing the ruins of a small building very much 
overgrown and of a primitive character, we found ourselves on a pleasant, open plaza, 
bounded on its north side by the ruins of a large palace. The view from the plaza is a 
particularly extensive one on all sides. To the north and south are snowcapped 
mountains, and to the east and west beautiful valleys. The long palace, of which we 
made a plan with careful measurements, is 245 feet long and 43 feet wide. There are 
15 doors in front and 15 doors behind, but none in the ends. There are no windows. 
It was divided by halls into three divisions. The front entrance to each hall is a partic- 
ularly well-made door, containing a reentrant’ angle. These three principal doors 
and the other lesser doors are all of white granite, rather carefully squared and finished. 
The lintels of the doors are solid blocks of white granite, from 6 to 8 feet in length. 
Most of them have been destroyed, but enough remain to give a good idea of its former 
grandeur. The walls between the doors are not so carefully made, and the stones 
have not been squared. Only a few niches remain, so that it is impossible to say 
whether there were niches in the entire building. What niches there are have been 
carefully made. Altogether it is a suitable building for the residence ofaking. * * * 

Back of the large palace and a few feet above it, on the end of the knoll which ends 
this part of the ridge of Rosaspata, is what might fairly be called a palace compound, 
consisting of 13 or 14 houses arranged so as to form a rectangle, with large and small 
courts. The outside dimensions of the compound are about 161 feet by 146, but it 
is not perfectly square. The buildings themselves vary from 16 by 22 to 30 by 46.8 
1€Cty te tat 


The next day, coming down from the hill on the east side to the 
valley of Andene or Ande, and a short distance up the river, they 
came to Nusta Espafia, where they found the great white rock over 
a spring of water. 


As soon as we arrived at this place, we were at once impressed by the probability 
that this was indeed Yurak Rumi, the sacred spot, the center of idolatry in the latter 
part of the Inca rule. The rock was much overgrown and surrounded with jungle. 
Nusta Espafia is a white granite boulder, 52 feet in length, 30 feet in width, and 25 
feet high above the present level of the water and swamp that surround it on the east 
and south sides. On the south side of the monolith four or five small seats have been 
cut in the rock, and several large seats. Great care was exercised in cutting out the 
seats, and the edges are very nearly square and almost straight. In several places 
on the rock square projections, probably intihuatanas, have been left in bold relief, 
projecting from 4 to 8 inches. The east side of the rock overhangs the spring. A 
stone platform comes down to the water’s edge. Near the water steps have been 
carved. Two seats have been carved out of the rock immediately above the spring. 
On the north side the rock has evidently been flattened artificially and carved into 
a rough relief. There are 10 projecting square stones, probably itihuatanas. Seven 
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of them in a line have been carved out of the face of the rock. They are about 
8 inches square and no two alike. If the projecting stones were intended to 
east a shadow, it is significant that they were placed on the north side of the 
rock, where they would always be exposed to the sun. On the west side there are 
more seats and large steps. On top of the rock there is a flattened place, which 
might have been used for sacrifices. From it runs what looks like a little crack 
in the bowlder, which has been artificially enlarged. It is probable that this 
was intended to drain the blood of the victim killed on top of the rock. * * * 

The surroundings are impres- 
sive. Densely wooded hills rise 
on both sides. It is a secluded 
spot, well calculated to impress 
the imagination of the worshiper. 
There seems to be no doubt that 
this was a sacred place. Sur- 
rounding this are the ruins of 
houses, probably the House of 
the Sun, once occupied by the 
priests who officiated at the cere- 
monies described by Father Ca- 
lancha in his chronicle. The 
important thing to us in this con- 
nection is that he said: ‘Joined 
to Vitcos is a village which is 
called Chucipalpa, and a house 
of the sun, and in it a white 
stone on top of a spring of water, 
where the devil appears in visi- 
ble form and was adored by those 
idolators, this being the principal 
mochadero of these mountains.”’ 


In conclusion Prof. Bing- 
ham sums up his evidence 
as follows: 


We have (1) the statement in 
Calancha that near Vitcos was a 
temple of the sun in which was a 
white rock over a spring of water. 

(2) The description of Vitcos [#5 
in Ocampo as a place on top of a Courtesy of Harper’s Magazine. 
high mountain, from which a 
large part of Vilcabamba could 
be seen. 

(3) Ocampo’s description of the architecture of the palace at Vitcos, the special 
fact being mentioned that the doors, both ordinary and principal, were of white marble, 
beautifully. carved. 

All three fit the Rosaspata locality. Near by are the ruins of an ancient building, 
in which is a large white rock over a spring of water; the Rosaspata ruins are on top 
of a conspicuously high hill or mountain, from which the view is fine in all directions, 
and extends to snow-capped peaks both north and south; the ruins of Rosaspata, 
unlike those of Macchu Pichu, are noticeable because there are two kinds of doors, 
ordinary and principal ones, and the doors are carefully carved out of white granite, 
whereas the doors at Macchu Pichu are not any finer than all the rest of the structure, 
and wuold not have attracted particular attention. 
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NUSTA ESPANA. 
Detail of bas-relief on the monolith. 
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In regard to the Temple of the Sun, evidence may be offered as follows: We find (1) 
the name Chuquipalpa, or Chuquipalta, is still applied to the vicinity of Nusta Espafia. 

(2) The name Puquiura is still applied to a village where there is a rather large 
ancient church within easy walking distance of Nusta Espafia. 

(3) Near Puquiura are the remains of a gold-quartz-crushing plant. 

(4) And, most important of all, Nusta Espafia contains the ruins of edifices clearly 
Incaic in character, and surrounding a large white rock actually over a spring of 
water, an unusual occurrence. Furthermore, this rock bears in its carvings marks 
which indicate that at one time in the remote past it was undoubtedly an object of 
veneration. : 

This evidence has led me to the belief that at Nusta Espafia was the shrine called 
Yurak Rumi, the principal mochadero of the Indians in Vilcabamba, and that Vitcos, 
the last Inca capital, 
was at Rosaspata. 

“Hunting the 
Guanaco,’’ by 
Charles Welling- 
ton Furlong, F.R. 
G.S., in the Outing 
Magazine for Octo- 
ber, is an absorb- 
ingly interesting 
article giving the 
author’s — experi- 
ences and observa- 
tions while hunting 
this southernmost 
big game animal, 
the American 
camel, during his 
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Courtesy of The Outing Magazine. 


MAP SHOWING Mr. FURLONG’S ROUTE. 


. Murray Narrows, where Mr. Furlong saw his first guanaco. 
. Point opposite Gable Island where the guanacos, according to the 


author, must have crossed Beagle Channel. 


. Region where the Indians’ hounds ran down first guanaco killed on 


the hunt. 


. Point where guanacos probably crossed from Patagonia to Tierra del 


Fuego. 


. Region where Darwin found ground covered with guanaco skeletons. 
. Region of Lake Argentine and Mount Frias. 
. Baguales region where guanaco were plentiful and where they crossed 


a divide at 7,000 feet altitude. 


. Vicinity of Last Hope Inlet, where Mr. Furlong killed guanaco with 


his revolver. 


expeditions 
through Tierra del 
Fuego and Pata- 
gonia. He opens 
his narrative in his 
accustomed graph- 
ic and entertaining 
style: 

The halfwater-logged 
boat in which I was 


cruising through the southern part of the Fuegian Archipelago was drifting northward 
with the current through Murray Narrows. The current was setting up from Pon- 
sonby Sound and spilled through the narrows into Beagle Channel. On either hand 
thick forests of Antarctic beeches covered the steep mountain sides and Hoste and 
Navarin islands towered above us. Far north through the Narrows the snow-crowned 
peaks of the Martial Mountains ranged jaggedly across Beagle Channel, an impassable 
barrier along the southern coast of Tierra del Fuego. 

My only companions were four Yahgans. They had, as was their habit, made sport 
of the porpoises, mocked the weird cries of the penguins, imitated with their arms the 





Courtesy of the Outing Magazine. 
THEHUELCHES WRAPPED IN GUANACO-SKIN CAPAS. 


These are worn fur side in, the climate being dry and windy. 





Courtesy of the Outing Magazine. 


PATAGONIAN INDIANS. 


The picture shows a toldo (guanaco-skin tent) and its occupants wrapped in their guanaco-skin 
capas. 
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lumbering motion of the steamer ducks as they paddled clumsily away with their 
wings, and made uncomplimentary remarks about some philosophical shags we passed 
on a near-by rock. Suddenly a weird, tremulous sound, a half-idiotic neigh, echoed 
from an open stretch of a mountain side. The dark, wolfish eyes of the Yahgans 
keenly followed the direction of the sound. Heh-heh-heh-heh! it went again. 
‘*Amura!”’ (guanaco) whispered one, as they crouched low in the boat. ‘‘Kill!”’ 
and he pointed to the rifle beside me in the stern sheets. The golden brown of the 
white-breasted, deerlike animal stood out, a little note of color, complementing 
strongly against the verdant green of the dank, wet forest side, but well out of range. 
I had seen the Indian guanaco-skin capas (cloaks) sold by the fur dealers of Punta 
Arenas, but this was my first glimpse of the animal itself, many thousands of which I 
saw later during my expeditions through Tierra del Fuego and Patagonia. ‘‘ You are 
a queer animal, indeed,’’ apostrophised an Argentine lieutenant as he and Capt. 
Musters once viewed a solitary guanaco. ‘‘ You have the neigh of a horse, the wool of 





Courtesy of the Outing Magazine. 


GUANACO CAPTURED ALIVE ON THE PAMPAS BY RANCHERS WITH THE AID 
OF HOUNDS. 


a sheep, the neck of a camel, the feet of a deer, and the swiftness of the devil.’’ Yet 
withal a graceful animal and at a distance not unlike red deer, though larger. 

So it was within 70 miles of Cape Horn I saw my first South American camel, for 
the guanaco belongs to the familia camelidae, a small group of seledonts which includes 
only camels and llamas, The family comprises two species—the genus camelus, con- 
fined to the Old World, and the genus //amas, confined to the southern continent of the 
New World. 

The camelide are characterized more particularly by long limbs and the absence 
of any trace of the second and fifth toes, while in the upper jaw is but a single pair of 
incisor teeth. The genus llamas differ from the Old World camels in being smaller , 
having no hump to speak of, and the absence of one premola. There are four varieties 
belonging to the genus //ama—the llama, alpaca, vicufia, and guanaco, from all four 
of which wool is obtained. 

The llama and alpaca are domesticated by the natives of the Peruvian and Bolivian 
highlands, but the vicufia and guanaco are found in the wild state. The llamas and 
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guanaco stand about 3 feet at the shoulders, while the vicufia and alpaca are smaller. 
Both for its wool and as a beast of burden the llama was used long before the coming 
of the Spaniards, and by many is supposed to be a domesticated guanaco. 

The habitat of the llama ends in northern Chile, but we find the guanaco also through- 
out the entire length of the Andean chain, out on the pampas of Patagonia, and on the 
islands of the Fuegian Archipelago. The guanaco was first recorded by Pigafetta, of 
Magellan’s fleet, in 1521, and since then has been mentioned by different explorers or 
travelers who have skirted or traveled through his habitat. The few ethnologists who 
have studied the Amerinds of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego must perforce give due 
consideration to the guanaco by reason of his being the greatest economic asset of these 
tribessa S)0*), > 

The Yahgans, being canoe Indians, derive most of their food and scant clothing from 
the sea, but occasionally in winter they venture a little into the dense mountain 
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GUANACO IN ATTITUDE OF ATTENTION. 


forests in"search"of the guanaco for food. Occasionally a pelt formerly took the place of 
their scant attire of otterskins. These usually hung front and back over their shoulders, 
and were shifted for protection according to the direction of the wind. Now they nearly 
all wear white men’s clothes. 

The splendid tribe of primitive Onas who inhabit the dank, cold mountain fastnesses 
of southern Tierra del Fuego is the most dependent on the guanaco. Its meat is food, 
its warm, wooly coat their clothing, and its hides, cured, sewn together and rubbed with 
red ocher, serve as windbreak—a semiwigwam. Thus not only is this animal food, 
clothing, and shelter to the Onas, but his hide is sewed into small water bags and cut 
into strips for cords, portage harness, and girdles; the sinew from the loin is twisted into 
bowstrings and the filaments separated into thread. Even its bones they turn into 
primitive awls. * * * 

The folklore of the Onas abounds in stories and legends of the guanaco. ‘Daughters 
of the yellow clay” they call them, for the guanaco is fond of yellow clay and rolls in it. 
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This is how he got his yellow coat. Y6h’n was female, and Corre, the yellow clay, 
married her. 

The Ona word for guanaco is ‘‘yéhn,’’ the o being pronounced very emphatically 
and prolonged. In both the Ona and Yahgan vocabulary there is an absence of generic 
terms, but an abundance of specific ones. In Onaa full-grown male is called ‘‘mareen,” 
and a female ‘‘cheyuan.’’ <A single male, ‘“‘clatuan;” a young female, ‘“‘omten.”’ 
Again, they have the word ‘‘oonan,’’ meaning a yearling of either sex; a female guanaco 
with young they call ‘‘toulpai,”’ and a little guanaco is known as “‘toul.’’ A troop of 
young females they speak of as 
‘‘simean,’’ while a great herd of 


all kinds is known as ‘‘imilen.’’ 
* * * 


The Onas, being foot Indians. 
depend to a great extent on run- 
ning down guanaco with their dogs 
or bringing them to bay with their 
hounds, stalking them hidden 
under guanaco skins or from 
bushes. Sometimes a guanaco 
hunt is organized on a large scale. 
This is really a ‘‘drive,” as is 
shown in the accompanying dia- 
eram. 

From the author’s ac- 
count Patagonia offers the 
best field for the study of 
these interesting animals. 
During his expedition across 
that country he saw many 
small herds, and on the high 
plateaus of the mountain 
region of the Baguales he 
saw one herd which num- 
bered not less than 300. 
Here he hunted the animals 


Tehuelche Indians, whose 
methods are very similar to 
those of the Onas save that 
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aie, they have horses which are 
used on the drives. 

A good description of the guanaco at one of their wallows or dust 
bathtubs is credited by Mr. Furlong to a pioneer and rancher friend 
who lives in Patagonia. This gentleman witnessed their actions from 
a concealed place and the following is his version: 


Over the brow of a hill near bya guanaco appeared. After a good look around he 
satisfied himself that there was no visible danger and came on. Quite a long proces- 
sion of guanacos in single file followed him to the large water hole dug at a spring just 
above asheep dip. Meanwhile several sentinel] guanacos silently posted themelves on 
available heights and hummocks, to give the warning signal at the least sign of ap- 
proaching danger. The main body, about 30, after visiting the water hole, descended 


in company with parties of — 


EE 
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in single file to the miniature valley just below it, where they all formed and stood 
around in a big and perfect circle, with their heads toward its center. One might have 
had a splendid raking shot at the whole bunch not 80 yards distant, but curiosity 
stayed the impulse. 

It was a most impressive, yet comical sight. Presently from out the circle stepped 
a single guanaco, and with nodding head went down into the dusty hole, which was in 
the center of the circle. He then dropped on his knees, bowed his head as though in 
prayer, shut his eyes, rubbed his forehead in the dust, and burrowed his head in the 
dusty ground. He lay first on one side, then on the other, and afterwards on his back, 
kicked up his heels, rolled, wriggled, and gamboled for several minutes, then danced 
and finally shook himself. - 

The surrounding circle of spectators gazed solemnly at every move. Having 
finished, he took up his position in the circle he had vacated. Not until then was a 
move made by any of the others. After a well-defined pause another, with nodding 
head, went down into the hole and imitated exactly the maneuvers of the leader . 
There seemed to be a recognized order of precedence from different parts of the circle . 
There was not the least hurry, confusion, or eagerness. Never more than one at a 
time made a move to go down. LEach of those which had been through the ceremony 
returned to its place—left vacant for it—and then stood staring with the rest at the 
next performer who deliberately took his or her turn. 

This dry ‘‘pool of Bethesda” was the dust bath of the guanaco, and like that of the 
domesticated hen, freed the bather from vermin. I noted that each guanaco at the 
beginning of his ablutions went on his knees, with his head facing the same direction . 
The dust bath in time gradually becomes enlarged, and when abandoned grasses over 
and is often as smooth as a bowl. 


Mr. Furlong gives interesting details of his hunting expeditions, 
and of the characteristics and habits of these animals, their fighting 
qualities, etc. A most effectual and disgusting method of defense 
resorted to by the guanaco is that of ejecting their half-digested, 
ill-smelling food at the object of their dislike. As to their numerical 
decrease the author writes: 


Although I have no doubt but that there were as many as 500 or more in my vicinity 
at different times, though I saw no single herd of that number, my opinion is that 
there has been a gradual numerical decrease since 1520 when Pigafetta of Magellan’s 
contingent first mentioned this ‘‘beast.’’ But I agree with Hatcher in his conclusion 
that ‘‘the guanaco are in no danger of extinction’’—at least in the near future. But 
the commercial demand for its pelt, supplied by the modern rifle, and the later 
encroachments of pioneers and hunters will certainly diminish its numbers, and 
sheep will curtail the areas of its food supplies. 

The guanaco, I believe, could be domesticated with profit on account of its wool, 
which to no little extent is woven by the Tehuelches and Araucanians, that of its 
back and upper body being best as it runs into a longer and more hairy quality toward 
its belly and legs. But there is little to invite man industrially and pastorally into 
its present habitat. Guanaco certainly roam to-day in many thousands over the 
plains and in the Cordilleran valleys. The arid, useless deserts and the unexplored 
mountain fastnesses have been their salvation and over them they will undoubtedly 
continue to roam for many years to come. 


“Climbing up Poas,’’ by Frank G. Carpenter, in the Sunday Star 
(Washington, D. C.) is an entertaining article describing the ascent 
of Costa Rica’s famous voleano. Poas belongs to the volcanic belt 
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of the country which includes Turrialba, over 2 miles high; Orosi, 
in the extreme northern portion, and Irazu, which is over 11,000 
feet in altitude and has had several eruptions accompanied by earth- 
quakes which have been felt in the city of Panama. The trip was 
made from San Jose, the capital, to Alajuela, a distance of 20 miles, 
by rail, and thence to the crater on horseback, stopping at San Pedro 
overnight, or rather until 2 o’clock a. m., at which hour the start was 
made. That the scramble up the volcano is no child’s play may be 
gathered from Mr. Carpenter’s description: 

The ride by daylight was even worse than that in the dark, for here we could see 
the dangers before us, and the trail was far rougher. It was right through the mighty 


woods, and the greater part consisted of steps cut out of the precipitous hills, so slip- 
pery and muddy that the ponies at times put their feet together and slid going down 





POAS VOLCANO, COSTA RICA. 


The lake of sulphurous acid in the crater from which smoke and fumes arise almost continually, 
even when the volcano is not in eruption. 


them. No American horse would have risked it, but these Costa Rican ponies are 
like goats, and they seem to use their heads in climbing. I verily believe, with the 
aid of Bedouin guides, that they could easily make their way up the pyramids, and 
Floecker (Mr. Carpenter’s stenographer) says that he will bet money that he could 
ride his pony up the steps inside the Washington Monument or go on the trot down 
those of the National Capitol. I doubt not he could. In some places the steps are of 
the height of a table, and often they equaled that of a chair. 


With considerable difficulty and numerous mishaps they finally 
reached the crater and rode along the edge of the abyss over a path 
covered with white volcanic ashes. Owing to a strong wind which 
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blew the sulphur fumes in their faces their view was somewhat 
obstructed, and Mr. Carpenter writes: 
Indeed, we did not have the best view of the crater, and there was no eruption dur- 


ing our stay. The crater is about 1,000 feet deep, as we could see when the clouds 
lifted. Its walls are steep, ragged, and seamed. At our first coming it was one great 





POAS VOLCANO. 


Volumes of vapor here hide the crater from view. 


bed of clouds. A little later we could see the gorges in the sides covered with pumice 
and voleanic ash, and could make out the lake of sulphurous acid lying below. This 
lake is yellow at the edges and a yellowish green scum covers the center. There is 
always some smoke coming from its surface, and in an eruption, from near the middle, 
the whole lake seems to burst into the air. The noise is accompanied by rumbling, 
and, as I have said, the volume of vapor often carries with it mud and stones. The 
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vapor often assumes the shape of an umbrella, and the ashes have been carried lar out 
into the Pacific Ocean, On fine days it is possible to get down into the crater lake, 
but this was not so during our stay. 


After leaving this active voleanic lake the party continued their 
climb to the Laguna Fria, about 1,000 feet higher, a cold lake which 
contains pure water while that of the lower lake has a strong acid 
taste. The author gives graphic descriptions of the wonderful vege- 
tation encountered, such as the following: 


And then the bamboos, the ferns, and the palms! There were ferns of a hundred 
varieties, some as fine as the maidenhair and others tree ferns, each a single stalk as 
big around as a man’s arm at the biceps, rising to a height of 15 or 20 feet and bursting 
out into lacelike green fronds at the top. There were gorgeous flowers, the names of 
which I know not. One made me think of a cross between our golden rod and the 
sunflower. The blossom of this on its long stalk was even with my eyes as I sat on 
my pony. The scent was delicious. 

Among the floral beauties were the orchids and other air plants. There were 
tens of thousands of bushels of these aristocrats of the plant world to be had for the 
taking. They covered the dead limbs and nestled in the joints of the live ones. 
Many of the ‘trees were covered by them, and in some places the orchids were in 
flower, forming a mass of purple, yellow, or white blossoms of the most exquisite 
shapes. There were also lianas, which fell straight from the branches hundreds of 
feet and rooted themselves in the earth. There were thick vines which wrapped 
themselves around the huge trunks as the snakes wrap the Laocoon in the famed 
statue in Rome. Some of the vines had varnished leaves like the holly and some 
bore flowers. 

The mist added to the beauty of the woods, and the perpetual dripping from the 
trees reminded me of the wonderful rain forest of the Victoria Falls on the Zambezi, 
the African Niagara. There were also open places during the ride, and at these the 
sun came behind us and painted little rainbows on the mist. Some of the rainbows 
were not more than 200 feet long, and I felt like whipping up my pony to find the bags 
of gold at their ends. 

‘“Maguey—The Wonder Plant of Mexico,’ by Fannie Harley, in 
the Septemper number of Out West (Los Angeles, Cal.), is a most 
instructive article on this remarkable plant, mdiconane to Mexico. 
The name ‘‘maguey”’ is generally applied to the large Agaves, culti- 
vated in central Mexico for the production of pulque, but not to the 
Agave sisalense, called also henequen or sisal, so extensively culti- 
vated in Yucatan and other sections for the production of sisal hemp. 
As to the multifarious uses of maguey the author of the article writes: 

Of no small significance are the present products of the polygenous maguey, which 
includes cordage, clothing, shelter, paper, fertilizer, medicine, food, and drink. 

Maguey is an herbaceous perennial, a species of aloe belonging to the genus Amary/- 
lidacex. It has long, thick, lanceolate leaves, very succulent and with spinous edges. 
It attains a height of 6 or 7 feet, but when under cultivation is trimmed to about 3 
feet. Indigenous to warm climates, requiring little cultivation and little water, the 
maguey flourishes eminently in the semitropic regions of Mexico, where its culture is 
ap extensive and lucrative industry. * * * 


The fibrous leaves of the maguey Hoa a great part of its miility: Out of this fiber 
is manufactured cordage, such as*rope and twine. Woven into a coarse cloth it is 
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extensively used by the mountain Indians for clothing. For clothes brushes, whisks, 
etc., it takes the place of bristle. In the lump (or gross) it is unexcelled in lieu of 
wash rags for the bath and shampoo, scullery cloths, and numerous other uses. 
During the Aztec era the epidermis of the leaves, which has a tough, transparent, 
parchmentlike appearance, was stripped off and used for writing material in the man- 
ner the Romans used to write on wax tablets with a stylus. From this primitive use 
has evolved a fine stationer’s paper, as well as a coarse wrapping paper. The entire 





Photo by Waite, Mexico City. 
EXTRACTING THE PULQUE. 


The tlachiquero inserts his acocote, a tube made from a gourd with a hole at each end, into the incised 
heart of the plant and sucks into it the secreted sap. 


large flat leaves are used for thatching roofs. The inspissated juice is used as a medi- 
cine. When decayed the leaves make good fertilizer. 

The heart of the maguey, formed of small tender leaves solidly packed, resembling 
the head of a cabbage, is an edible. This, when cut out and baked, becomes juicy 
and sweet and is classed among the delicacies of native dishes. When preserved 
these leaves become a delicious confection, called ‘‘ Dulce de maguey,”’ and are sold 
from booths and stands along the streets and by the wayside. 
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Photograph by Waite, Mexico City. 


THE MAGUEY IN FULL BLOOM. 


This flower, the century plant of northern greenhouses, has a much more beautiful growth in its native 
habitat than can ne produced elsewhere. The central stalk springs upward at the rate of 2 or 3 inches 
a day, sometimes to the height of 25 feet, and then throws out a cluster of wonderful golden blossoms. 
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DRINKING PULQUE IN A VILLAGE STREET. 


The native Mexican Indians claim pulque as their ancestral beverage. In thecountry it is drunk, fresh 
and comparatively pure, as commonly and with no worse results than beer in Germany. In the 
large cities, where pulque is adulterated and the per cent of alcohol is decidedly higher, its inordinate 
consumption is being checked. 
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The process for making pulque, the most popular beverage of 
Mexico, is outlined by the author as follows: 


The tlachiquero (an Aztec name for that special kind of workman), with a sharp 
knife cuts away the center of the maguey, making a cup-shaped hole about 6 inches 
deep, then with his knife abrades the inside of this cup and passes on to the next 
plant. At the end of three days he returns to the plants and finds the cups filled with 
the sap which has seeped in from the wounded leaves. This sap is called “agua 
miel” (honey,water). It is a favorite drink of young children and those opposed to 
intoxicants. By means of a long gourd, with a hole in each end, the tlachiquero draws 
thefagua miel out of the cups into the gourds until they are filled, when he stops the 
opening with his thumb. Upon his back he carries a pigskin into which he pours the 
agua miel, and when fiiled the untrained eye would not suspect it to be anything but 
the carcass of the pig. When left in the pigskins from three to five days the agua miel 
ferments, becomes a translucent, viscid liquor, pungent and slightly intoxicating, and 
now is pulque. 

Many foreigners cultivate a taste for the drink, but with the native it is connate. 
Four or five carloads of pulque are sent to the City of Mexico each day, where the 
pulquerias never close. The nominal cost of the beverage enables the poorest peon 
and pelado to indulge their taste for it. 


A more refined and more intoxicating drink, called ‘‘tequila,” is 
also produced from the maguey by a process of distillation. 

“The Cauto Cotton of Cuba,’ by William H. Wheeler, in the Sep- 
tember 21 issue of The Market World and Chronicle, is a paper read 
at the semiannual meeting of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, New London, Conn., September 9-11, 1912. Mr. 
Wheeler gives some interesting facts relative to the cotton tree and 
the lint obtained therefrom. He writes: 

While in eastern Cuba in 1910 at a fruit plantation near Santiago, I noticed a group 
of trees 10 to 15 feet high, apparently bearing a crop of snowballs, and the manager 


informed me that it was tree cotton, and that one day when passing a wild cotton tree 
he grabbed off a handful and planted the seeds. These trees were the result. 


Samples were taken from these trees and the cotton ranged from 
14 to 14 inch staple; it was of a slightly yellow tint, and as strong as 
sea-island cotton, being longer staple than the ordinary upland, and 
somewhat different in texture and color. The wild cotton trees 
found in that part of Cuba differ a great deal im the character of the 
staple, some of it being mere down, one-eighth of an inch long, and 
from that up to the length of the samples obtained. As to produc- 
tion, Mr. Wheeler says: ; 

This cotton is a perennial tree and not, like the American cotton, an annual crop 
- and will continue to grow for many years. The life of the tree is not known, except 
that there are some of them known to be over 14 years old. The average tree yields 
2 to 3 pounds of seed cotton the first year and fully 3 pounds the second year, and on 
the basis of this experimental field the yield will be 2,000 pounds of seed cotton to 


the acre the first year and 3,000 pounds the second year, about one-third of which is 
inte 2% 


As near as I have been able to estimate from my experience, the cost of this cotton 
1s about $1.25 per 100 pounds of seed cotton, or 3? cents for a pound for lint, at the plan- 
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tation, and could be placed upon the docks at seaboard at a cost of 6 to 8 cents a pound, 
less the value of the seed. 

This new form of cotton is presented to your attention as being probably a form of 
fiber which would be a valuable contribution of raw material to the cotton manufac- 
turing world. It is possible that there are variations in the character of the fiber 
which would naturally require special <¢ttention in the mills, the same as one grade 
of cotton differs from another, and also that it may be especially adapted to some 
varieties of fabrics more than others. * * * 

Whatever may be the exact method of utilization of Cauto cotton, it is confidently 
submitted that it has a valued purpose.1 


‘‘The Tropics Made Livable’ is an instructive editorial in a recent 
issue of The Independent. Speaking of former conditions the writer 
Says: 

The Tropics a genération ago were considered to be regions in which, because of 
insuperable climatic conditions, it was almost hopeless to expect that white men 
would ever be able te live with any safety or good health, much less be able to accom- 
plish effective work. * * * 

Now all that has been changed and there is no doubt at all that the definite conquest 
of the Tropics by the white man has been achieved. It has been almost entirely a 
matter of discovering that the so-called tropical diseases which were thought to be 
conveyed by the air and to be inherent, as it were, in the climatic conditions are 
really distributed by various insect parasites. Just as soon as these can be controlled - 
the supposedly inevitable diseases are very much limited or entirely eradicated. 


The writer briefly recalls the discoveries of Sir Patrick Manson and 
of Dr. Carlos Finlay, of Cuba, relative to the mosquito’s responsi- 
bility for the dissemination of the malaria and yellow-fever germs; 
the spreading of the fatal sleeping sickness of Africa by the tsetse 
fly; the discovery that bubonic plague is transmitted by means of 
fleas, especially those that live on the family of rodents, our familiar 
rats and mice; that the dreaded dumdum fever was due to an insect 
parasite, etc. 

Pointing to Panama as an example of what can be accomplished 
in the light of recent knowledge in the way of eradicating the dreaded 
diseases of the Tropics, the editorial closes with the following: 


As a consequence of this the plague spot of the Tropics has become almost a health 
resort. Not long since the Imperial Legislative Council of India decided to send an 
Indian medical officer to Panama in order to study the methods that had been so 
successfully employed there by the United States Government for the prevention of 
tropical diseases. It is extremely interesting to realize that the English have been 
in India some 200 years and that the United States have been in Panama less than 
10 years, and that the British Indian officials are sensible enough to realize that they 
can learn lessons for the benefit of their people by sending an official to study what 
the United States has accomplished. We have absolutely demonstrated there that 
the control of tropical diseases is only a question of the application of recent knowledge 
and that the habitation of the Tropics by the white man is not only possible, but may 
be made quite healthful. Not only can he live and be quite healthy, but with proper 
care his efficiency need be but little impaired and he can accomplish the important 
engineering work that is so readily executed in cooler climates without any serious 
risk. 


1 The Textile Manufacturers Journal of Sept. 14 also published this paper. 
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‘‘Bolivia’s Tin Resources,’ in The Mining Journal (London) of 
October 5, 1912, deals with the exploitation of a new tin-mining 
enterprise. Bolivia’s commanding position in the production of the 
tin consumed by the world is dealt with as follows: 


Of all the countries which are concerned with the production of tin, Bolivia is 
perhaps the field to which we are justified in looking with the greatest expectancy. 
The mineral wealth of the country—its vast production of silver and its profitable 
base-metal industry—is historical. Hitherto it has been hampered by the transport 
difficulty, and the fact that the country possesses no seaboard. Railway construc- 
tion, has, however, removed this obstacle, and a trunk line, with branches joining 
the chief industrial centers is now completed, and is in all probability destined to 
turn one of the least known into one of the most thoroughly exploited of the rich 
mineral-bearing territories of South America. Bolivia is already the second largest 





Photographed by George W. Dean. 
TIN ORE FROM THE HUAYRA MINE, POTOSI, BOLIVIA. 


The piles of ore shown in the picture have been assorted by hand from the rough 
mine output. Most of this ore will be ground and concentrated by lixiviation, 
but the richest of it, which may be almost pure cassiterite, is sometimes exported 
in an untreated state. 


producer of tin in the world; its output of metallic tin has risen from 2,250 tonsYin 
1897 to 22,200 tons in 1911, and the industrial situation in relation to its production 
has during the last few years shown a tendency to expansion and progress which 
augurs well for the future. One concern alone, the well-known Aramayo Francke 
Mines, realized in 1911 nearly a quarter of a million sterling by the sale of tin ore 
from its mines, while retaining a reserve of 240,000 tons, a remarkable instance of the 
situation both actual and potential in a country concerning which far too little is 
heard in the capitalist centers of Europe. 


“The Canal To-day,’ by George Palmer Putnam, in the October 
Sunset (San Francisco), is a well-written, profusely illustrated article 
describing the work on the great waterway as itis now. Incidentally 
it is also an appreciation of Col. Goethals and his army of tireless 
workers. The success of the undertaking is largely attributed by 
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the author to the inspiring enthusiasm evinced by all connected with 
the work, relative to which he writes: 

It is said that the handmaidens of efficiency are system and enthusiasm. Never 
was there such systematic system as pervades every phase of the big job. Assuredly, 
never was there such unbridled effervescent enthusiasm. Everyone, from the 
Jamaican water carrier up to the natty division engineers, is a canal enthusiast. 
Enthusiasm is a drug on the market. They think canal all day and they dream canal 
all night, do these bronze-faced fellows who are at the helm. Their absorption in 
their environment is inevitable. Isolate an army 2,000 miles from home and pro- 
vide no brain food but the task before it, and, of course, its horizon narrows down to 
the day’s work. 

Congressman Humphrey on the Panama Canal, in the September 
Pacific Marine Review, is a partial reproduction of the address recently 
delivered by that gentleman during a banquet tendered him by some 
of the leading citizens of Seattle. Not only is the West urged to get 
ready for the canal by the improvement of harbors and shipping 
facilities, but the Congressman advocates the revision of our tariff 
and immigration laws because of conditions brought about by the 
opening of the new waterway. ; 

“The Panama Canal and Its Relation to the British Empire,” by 
Vaughan Cornish, D. Sc., F. R. G.S., F. G. S., in the August number 
of United Empire (London), is a fair and impartial account of the 
canal, present progress of the work, difficulties still to be met with, 
and a most thorough study of its effect on British shipping in the 
saving of distances, opening new routes, etc., concluding with the 
following paragraph, gratifying because of its British source: 

As aseagoing people we may congratulate ourselves on the approaching completion 
of a work which gives new advantages to sea transportation; and as rulers of a mari- 
time empire we must look with satisfaction to the opening of a waterway which will 
diminish the formidable distances by which the unsociable sea separates the shores 
of our constituent countries. 

The article is the reproduction of the address delivered before the 
Royal Colonial Institute by Dr. Cornish, who has given the canal a 
close study for many years, the last being his sixth visit to the scene 
of the enterprise. 


‘“The Panama Canal and British Shipping,” by Ellis M. Cook, in the 
same publication, is an article dealing with the probable effect on 
British and particularly on Canadian shipping, of the discrimination 
favormg American ships as provided by the Panama Canal bill 
recently passed by the United States Congress. 

“Placer Mining Conditions in Dutch Guiana,’’ by J. B. Percival, in 
Mining and Engineering World of October 5, 1912, is an interesting 
sketch of present conditions of the mining industry of the country. 
The article deals with the details of the cost of prospecting, equip- 
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ment necessary, climatic conditions, labor cost, etc. An idea of the 
progress of the industry may be had from the following paragraph: 

During the year 1911 about 5,000 laborers were engaged in the several districts, 
these serving on an average for about four months each, so that there were always a 
fair number of diggers in the bush. Thus far this year (1912) the number has been 
greater. 

The most popular diggings are now those in the Sara Creek district, which appear to 
be very rich. Twice a week a train makes a trip to the district, while steam launches 
and canoes are continually coming and going with laborers and supplies. 

‘Mining Problems at Santa Gertrudis,’’ by W. G. Matteson, in 
the Engineering and Mining Journal of September 21, 1912, is a 
technical study of much interest to the practical miner and mining 
engineer. Three problems required solution in this district: Ineffi- 
cient labor, excessive water, and a heavy ore body with bad hanging 
wall. A new pumping system is planned which will raise the effi- 
ciency from 41 to 85 per cent and greatly reduce operating costs. 
The mining system consists of driving a drift in the foot wall parallel 
to the vein and running cross cuts to it. <A solid drift is obtained 
and little timbering is required. The mine is located near Pachuca, 
State of Hidalgo, Mexico. 

“The Railways of South America,”’ in Casster’s Magazine for Sep- 
tember, is the first of a series of articles by R. Renewal, which will 
doubtless prove invaluable to railroad engineers, contractors, and 
exploiters. The present article deals with the railway systems of 
Uruguay, entering into the subject in a most comprehensive manner, 
comparing the efficiency of the 4 feet 84 inch gauge with that of the 
meter gauge generally adopted in South America, giving technical 
details of exploitation and construction of the various railways, as 
well as historical facts relative to the projects. There are now 1,522 
‘miles of railways in the country open to traffic, 973 of which are in 
the hands of the Central Railway of Uruguay, 471 miles belong to the 
Midland group, and 78 more to two small independent companies, 
the Great Eastern Railway and the Montevideo Northern. The 
guarantee system of the Government is dealt with and the financial 
results in earnings, etc., are given. In fact the article appears to 
be a very full report on the railway industry of the country in every 
phase. 


“Twin Navigation” is the subject of an interesting and timely 
pamphlet by Dr. Miguel Becerro de Bengoa, of Uruguay. As the 
name indicates, the author’s idea is to safeguard life at sea by having 
ships sail in pairs, somewhat as do our battleships. . The loss of 
life on the Titanic and thousands of other vessels would have been 
averted had this system been in practice, says the writer. He pro- 
duces strong and convincing facts in upholding his ideas. Of the 
24 vessels that disappeared from the North Atlantic with all on 
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board within the last 50 years, probably the vast majority of human 
souls could have been saved by twin navigation. By its adoption, 
states the writer, ‘‘the ocean would lose its fierceness and the sacrifice 
of lives in the solitudes of the sea would be forever at an end.” 

The September Mundial Magazine of Paris contains a highly inter- 
esting descriptive article on Cuba by Sefior Ruben Dario. Numerous 
illustrations depict the beauty of the island, as well as show views of 
several buildings, among the latter being the splendid new post and 
telegraph office in Havana. The writer speaks of the country as one 
of ‘‘sun and palms,” inviting rest amid the beauties of nature. Con- 
tinuing, he quotes the immortal Columbus, when the island was first 
sighted on the 28th of October, 1492, as exclaiming: ‘‘The most 
beautiful land that eyes have seen,” and ‘‘where death or trouble 
could not be conceived.” 

“Bolivar et 1’Emancipation des Colonies Espagfioles’’ is the title of 
a book by M. Julio Mancini, of France. In September number of 
La Revista de America, Paris, Sefior Carlos A. Villaneuva has a 
very interesting article relative to the work of M. Mancini, whom he 
describes as a most painstaking author and the work on Bolivar 
most timely. Sefor Villanueva heads his article: ‘Bolivar in 
London,”’ and takes up certain stages of the great liberator’s career 
while at the court of St. James in his early manhood. 

The August 17 number of Revista Nacional de Colombia, Bogota, 
devotes a page to the cut and sketch of the life of one of the country’s 
most prominent engineers, Dr. Diodoro Sanchez. Dr. Sanchez, the 
article says, stands at the head of his profession and is one of the 
founders of the Colombia Society of Engineers. He recently returned 
to his home land from a tour of the world, and will doubtless apply to 
his country’s development many engineering and constructive ideas 
gathered during his world-wide travels. 

Ia Riqueza Agricola, of Lima, Peru, for August under the title 
‘“‘La Exploitacion del Guano de las Islas,’’ publishes extensive extracts 
from the report of the Compania Administradora del Guano, of 
which Sr. F. Ballen is manager. The report is interesting, especially 
to those engaged in agriculture, as it shows the enormous quantities 
of guano annually taken from the Peruvian islands, and other valuable 
data on this important industry. 

“Kl viaje de Mundial,’’ September, is the title of quite a lengthy 
article describing the visit of officials of this Paris publication to Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. The opening paragraphs describe the attractive rail- 
road journey up the mountains from Santos to Sao Paulo, and nu- 
merous illustrations of the latter city and of coffee plantations bring 
before the reader an insight into this wonderful industry, as well as 
a glimpse of Sao Paulo. 
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The ‘‘Anales del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia,”’ (vol. 4, N.1iy 2) 
of Mexico City, contains an account of the archaeological and histori- 
eal studies of Tamoanchan by Pablo Henning, A. D. F. Placorte, 
Lic. Cecelio A. Robelo and Pedro Gonzalez. This region has long 
been an archeological mystery, and the work of these gentlemen 
throws much light upon the subject, and will doubtless be read with 
interest by the student and scientist. Numerous drawings add weight 
to the deductions of the explorers. 





MAP SHOWING LOCATION OF THE GUANO ISLANDS. 


The report of Sr. F. Ballen deals especially with the production of the lower 
group of islands shown. 


‘The Bulletin of the Société de Géographie Commerciale”’ of Paris 
publishes in extenso in its August issue the lecture delivered June 4 
before the society on ‘‘Glimpses of Argentina-The Northern Terri- 
tories,’ by Mr. Paul Walle, who has been sent on various missions 
to South America by the French Government. Mr. Walle is a recog- 
nized authority on South American matters and has written numer- 
ous books and pamphlets on the results of his voyages and studies 
which are considered standard works on these subjects. In his open- 
ing remarks, Mr. Walle says that ‘‘it seems rather unnecessary to 
speak again of the Argentine Republic, which is the most populous 
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and thought to be the best known. There is, however, much to be 
learned about this country of marvelous development, for the igno- 
rance in regard to the far-away interior Provinces, and especially all 
the State lands of the north and south, is still very great.” 

Mr. Walle then proceeds to describe in detail the population, goy- 
ernment, agricultural, commercial, and railroad development of these 
northern Provinces, ‘‘which include the territories of Misiones, For- 
mosa, and Chaco and the Provinces of Corrientes, Santiago-del- 
Kstero, Catamarca, Tucuman, Salta, Jujuy, and the Andes territory, 
and extend over an area of 88,000,000 hectares covered for the most 
part with natural forests, virgin or under exploitation, which abound 
in quebracho, cedar, Palo Santo, and other tanning, dye, building and 





CHUTE FOR BRINGING DOWN GUANO. 


An idea of the extent of these deposits may be had from a report made by an expert to the minister 

of Fomento of Peru. He estimated that on the south island of the Chinchas the deposit for one 

season covered 60,000 square meters and amounted to 5,000 tons. 
cabinet woods. The cultivated areas include 930,000 hectares on 
which graze 5,950,000 cattle, 5,400,000 sheep, 1,550,000 horses, mules, 
and donkeys.’”’ In the beginning of his lecture Mr. Walle gives a 
brief general description of the country in which he attributes the 
high cost of living in Buenos Aires to the real-estate speculation, 
which has raised the price of suburban land around the city to such 
a figure that the raising of fruits and vegetables is no longer possible, 
and he states that it will not be long before it will be necessary to 
bring in these products from the neighboring countries. 
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Among the many interesting articles relating to America appearing 
in the September issue of France-Amerique are to be mentioned 
especially ‘‘ The Argentine Republic and the World’s Market,” by A. 
Pavlovsky, delegate of the minister of agriculture of Argentina, in 
which the writer sets forth the wonderful economic development of 
Argentina in recent years and its réle in international exchanges. 

‘France and the Formation of the Brazilian Nationality,’ under 
which title lectures delivered at the Sorbonne by M. de Oliveira Lima, 
Brazilian minister to Brussels, are now appearing in book form, is 
reviewed at considerable length by M. Angel Marivaud, who empha- 
sizes the role played by France in Brazilian history, and which until 
the appearance of Mr. Lima’s book was in great measure ignored by 
the French as well as the Brazilians. Mr. Lima-is visiting the 
United States, where he is to deliver a course of lectures before the 
leading universities and colleges of the country. 

“Railroads in Colombia and Venezuela”’ is an interesting study of 
the railway development in these countries, by Jules Humbert. 
“North Americans in Paris,’ by Jacques Barth, gives an interesting 
glimpse of the American colony in Paris from a business standpoint. 
Of particular interest to the United States is the appeal made by 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant for the erection in Sarthe, his 
home Province, of a monument to the precursors of aviation in France 
and ‘In Memory of Wilbur Wright,’’ Sarthe being the scene of his 
first fights in France. That France should thus honor one of our 
compatriots is indeed proof of her strong and disinterested friendship 
for the United States. Space is devoted to the dinner given “In 
Honor of President Butler’? by the Franco-American Committee in 
Paris on July 23. Preceding the dinner Dr. Butler was notified of 
his promotion to commander of the Legion of Honor, and the cravat 
of the order was presented to him in the presence of the United States 
ambassador and other notables. 

So much has been written pro and con by foreigners, and mostly 
con, in regard to the Panama Canal that it is a real pleasure to read 
the impressions of Mr. P. Hagemans, Belgian consul general at Phila- 
delphia, on a visit to Panama, which appear in the bulletin of the 
Société Belge d’Etudes Coloniales. Mr. Hagemans gives unstinted 
praise to Americans, not only for the stupendous work of cutting the 
canal, but for the miracle they have:performed in stamping out yellow 
fever and making the Canal Zone as healthy .a spot as any of the 
great cities of the world. Mr. Hagemans credits this condition, and 
rightfully so, to the admirable sanitary service organized by Col. 
Gorgas, and attributes the success of the American enterprise not so 
much to their wealth, courage, inventive genius and organization, as 
to their optimism and communicative enthusiasm and to the con- 
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tagiousness of their example, which inspires the lowest and most 
ignorant of day laborers to give forth his best efforts. In closing, Mr. 
Hagemans says: ‘‘If, as has been said, faith can move mountains, 
in Panama it can cut through them.” 

An interesting article on the ‘‘Economic Consequences of the Build- 
ing of the Panama Canal for Haiti’ is running in Le Nouvelliste of 
Port-au-Prince. The author, Mr. Joseph Justin, is thoroughly alive 
to the wonderful development in store for Haiti in consequence of 
the opening of this great water route, and he makes an earnest appeal 
to his countrymen to make ready for this new era, so that they may 
be able to seize the opportunities which will come their way. He 
also urges that immediate steps be taken by the Government in order 
that Haiti may be fittingly represented in the great International 
Panama-Pacific Exposition to be held in San Francisco in 1915. 








LS 


Book Of The Knowledge of all the Kingdoms, Lands, and Lordships that are in the 
World, and the Arms and Devices of each Land and Lordship, or of the Kings 
and Lords who possess them. Written by A Spanish Franciscan in the middle 
of the XIV century. Published for the first time with Notes by Marcos Jiménez 
De La Espada in 1877. Translated and Edited by Sir Clements Markham, 
K. ©. B., Vice-President of the Hakluyt Society. London: Printed for the 
Hakluyt Society 1912. 

This is a translation of what is known as the “Libro del Conoscimiento,’’ probably 
the earliest of known medieval works on geography. It was written by an anony- 
mous Spanish Franciscan friar, who, according to Sir Clements Markham, probably 
wrote the original manuscript between 1350 and 1360. The authenticity of the work 
as a genuine narrative of travel was questioned by early critics, some of whom regarded 
it as a confused compilation of the geographical traditions of the time; but, as Sir 
Clements points out, from whom could he compile? The work was written at too 
early a date for the friar to have made use of medieval authorities. Only the “Carte 
Pisane’”’ of 1300—a compass chart—that of Carignano, which is a little later and has 
some Baltic towns and islands, and the map of Marino Sanudo (1321) preceded the 
friar’s work. Sefior Espada, the Spanish editor of the anonymous work, came to the 
conclusion that its author was in reality a traveler and not a compiler of traditions 
and that much of the work is a narrative of his observations and a collection of all the 
geographical knowledge he could obtain in the many places visited in his wanderings. 
In addition to the geographical descriptions in the work, and probably the most 
interesting feature, is that the text is illustrated by the arms, flags, or devices of all 
the countries enumerated, in veritable colors, being probably the first known attempt 
to represent the flags of all nations. To the student of rare manuscripts the work is 
indeed of great interest. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book.—Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
World for the year 1912. Edited by J. Scott Keltie, LL. D., secretary to the 
Royal Geographic Society, etc. Macmillan & Co. (Ltd.), St. Martins Street, 
London. The Macmillan Co., 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

This is the forty-ninth annual publication of this valuable reference work, and in 
addition to a thorough revision of its statistical features we find important recent 
events most thoroughly treated. Among these may be mentioned the events of 
international interest which have taken place in India, in China, in Morocco, in 
Tripoli, and in West Central Africa. Some of the important results of the censuses 
taken in 1910 and 1911 are also incorporated, as are the results of recent legislation in 
Great Britain and in other countries relative to the insurance of workpeople and old- 
age pensions. The work isa perfect mine of valuable information for the editor, pub- 
licist, statesman, and anyone who desires authentic information and reliable statistics 
on live subjects. 


The Mexican Year Book.—A Financial and Commercial Handbook, compiled from 
Official and Other Returns. 1912. Fifth year of issue. Issued under the Aus- 
pices of the Department of Finance. Mexico City: 2a Puente de Alvarado, 53. 
Carr Bros., 32 Broadway, New York. London: McCorquodale & Co. (Ltd.), 
Coleman Street. Price 21s. 

This valuable handbook, as usual, is full of historical and statistical information 
relative to the Republic of Mexico brought down to date. Of the many important 
features of the book attention is especially called to Part VIII. This deals in a most 
comprehensive manner with the following topics: Commercial Code (Company Law); 
Rules governing issuance of bonds; Banking law; New insurance law and rules 
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of practice; New mining law and rules of practice; Law governing exploration and 
exploitation of oil fields on public lands; New colonization law; New law govern- 
ing water rights and irrigation. To those interested in mining, Part V will be of par- 
ticular interest, asit deals very fully with the mining industry and production in 1911; 
Mining, smelting, and oil companies; Procedure to be followed for the denouncement 
of mining lands; Federal and State mining taxes, ete. Altogether the book is inval- 
uable to those interested in the commercial and industrial development of Mexico. 


Boletin de Instrucci6n Publica, Junio de 1912, Mexico. By Dr. Edgar Ewing 
Brandon. 


In June, 1911, the President of Mexico signed a bill passed by Congress authorizing 
the establishment of national elementary schools in those parts of the Nation most 
destitute of the facilities of primary instruction. These schools were to be inde- 
pendent of and additional to those already established by Federal or State agencies, 
and their especial mission was to give the rudiments of education in Spanish to the 
native Indian population. The studies were to comprise but two years and were 
limited to the three R’s. 

A small beginning was made toward their organization, but the field was so vast 
and the appropriation so small that the enterprise seemed almost futile. There are over 
100 different Indian languages still used in Mexico, and these are further divided into 
local dialects. The native pure-blood Indians number 3,000,000 in a total population 
of 15,000,000. The great mass of this native race does not speak Spanish, much less 
read or write it, and yet if they are to be redeemed from illiteracy it must be through 
the medium of the national language. 

In the June number of the Boletin de Instruccién Publica, Sr. Alberto J. Pani, sub- 
secretary of public instruction, publishes a clarifying commentary on the law of 
June, 1911, and proposes plans for utilizing, in a more rational manner, the power 
conferred by this measure. The project of 1911 was born of the worthy desire to combat 
illiteracy, but Sr. Pani indicates very clearly the impossible features of the law and 
its impracticability. The time (two years) is too short; the program is too barren 
the admission of adults and children in the same school is unpedagogic; the section 
which authorizes the distribution of food and clothing to pupils is quixotic; and the 
appropriation is ridiculously inadequate. 

Sr. Pani proposes to increase the period of these ‘‘schools of the rudiments” to 
three years; to establish them first in centers of population where the present schools 
are inadequate; to limit their patronage to pupils of school age; to add to the three 
R’s national history and geography through which the sentiment of patriotism can 
be fortified; to make them of economic and social value by teaching manual training 
and elementary agriculture; to make them preparatory to life by connecting them 
with the economic activities of their respective localities. The observations of 
Sr. Pani are replete with common sense, and his conception of what these ‘‘folk 
schools” should be shows that he is acquainted with the latest views of educational 
science. If his recommendations were followed, illiteracy would be banished after a 
generation or two, and what is even more important the children would be trained 
for the real economic life that awaits them. This training would harmonize the 
individual interests of the citizen with the economic progress of the Nation. 

The obstacles that oppose the speedy realization of Sr. Pani’s plan are the same 
two that are met in every onward movement—the lack of men and money. Such. 
teaching as Sr. Pani pleads for requires trained teachers. The vast number of schools 
needed calls for a stupendous outlay. Congress appropriated the first year $300,000. 
The project requires $40,000,000 annually. But the schools can not be organized 
wholesale; the movement must be progressive. The important thing is that the 
Nation realize the necessity of action and that the schools meet the real needs of the 
population. Sr. Pani has pointed the way. His arguments are pedagogically correct. 
Similar policies have been tried in the Philippines and have proven their merit. 
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Title. | Date Author. 
ARGENTINA. 
1912. | 
Annual report of the Alcaldia de la Aduana de la Capital de | July 17 | R.M. Bartleman, consul gen- 
Argentina (pamphlet). | eral, Buenos Aires. 

Siabisticslonawoolishipmentseeeseeeree ees eee eaer ee eee July 18 Do. 

Review of the River Plate (pamphlet).....-........-------.---- July 22 Do. 

Clippings from La Nacion and Standard of same date, containing | July 25 Do. 

budget for 1913. : 

INOteSHiromlpAur so emi aes eee ee ae nee eee eee ee | July 26 | R.M. Bartleman, consul gen- 
eral, Buenos ‘Aires. (Pre- 
pared by Vice Consul Gen- 

eral A. ©. Ebert.) : 

American firm to enter fields as export agents..........-..--.--- [pss @secse R. T. Crane, consul, Rosario. 

INOMtIn=roofing/cirelesjandicaps muses eee eet see eee eee lee Onesee Do. 

Mmightinessystems\ prices or oilllamdicaswnasees sso seas eee arene July 29 Do. 

PAU COS kan dS" spLICCS= 5 qee eee reese EAS dleree oe NN AREA Dap at EN pape = east =aeer Do. 

AVZETEINT STARA TIA TOO TE Stee ate sulk NT yaa ye Ta Et Sa eee ea eacdouakes Do. 

laleimesiay Woe IkaneyAbl IMMIG soso sscccus seedosossdseueasoasseds | Aug. 1] R.M. Bartleman, consul gen- 

| eral, Buenos ‘Aires. 

Publications of Office of Statistical and Rural Economy of the Aug. 6 Do. 

Ministry of Agriculture. 5 

Notes from northern Argentina: Scientific notes; Spanish hos- | Aug. 7 | R. T. Crane, consul, Rosario. 

pital; railways; electr ical notes; Mendoza baths; new avenvue | 
in Rosario; Aftosa; agricultural agitation. 

Canned-salmonitrades (sees 5a ae ss See ete eee eee see Aug. 8 | R.M. Bartleman, consul gen- 
eral, Buenos Aires. 

BRAZIL. 

Commercialkconditionsine Natal este eee eae ee July 23 | P. Merrill Griffith, consul, 

| Pernambuco. 

CommercialiconditionsiatRarahiviae sec s--cesseecss see eeecoee Sed Oneeee Do. 

Commercialiconditionsiat Maceiosessecee eee os eeeee ease eer eee July 24 Do. s 

Mradeconditionssiny Sali aim Oil eee ese ete eee eee lseo@Oscoce | W. Warner, consul, Bahia. 

CHILE. | 

iINOWdealerstnkonnamientalitow:l Sea eee eee eee) yee eee lens | July 17 | A. A. Winslow, consul, Val- 

| paraiso. 

Chiilemrailivaiyano les saise amare essere ee eee Ie July 19 Do. 

INewadocksiaitmviall divisions © nile es see pete ere reas ssC@s555e Do. 

Vina del Mar municipal improvements.._..........-.----...-.- sO sone Do. 

Chilean agricultural products, 1911-12_____...............-;..--. eA COneee st Do. 

JelOiaaes ial Clavie oye yyodiareanyn, 55 os seaceecoo sone ssesoesasousce July 23 Do. 

IUReYOK) Omny oye) < ihe Oli). So eos ocasesok ceUdo se oeaadesoccouud bones Ieee] Oe Do. 

MMAR Luana nOzin ONION 5 55) odoccoscnelnoaodscobconcdese bes July 25 Do. 

IUGS eyael MACH HAN OWI. o4c5540sceso0 cases saseasea sued sess July 30 | Do. 

Chileangcustomsistonace charsestess ssc eee a eee | July 31 | Do. 

CementsimpontsiGuinlesBe= ee ee eee es een eee re eeree| Aug. 9 Do. 

Metal beds; springs; mattresses; imports; duties..............-. Iesc@O sconce Do. 

aint sand avyarnishr aim pOrtSs iUtlesHe sees see see eee ee donee Do. 

DENTE LasyelIN IO ONES ese crac eee we en eee win Ee CueN ach ohare eesti cee 0: donee Do. 

INTIMA HOARSE GHORBIES. 54 Lsobocceccsocaescosucucacusocusoss Aug. 13 | Do. 

Neri CulGumalemo GesMer eset ea eee eee eee ele Aug. 14 Do. 

Teliesoalo) whom ovoyesy) Jo RoDKOaloMs GlbINES. Sooo 6 Geeeso5ssdesesessoseeee|5oe Gls 56 Do. 

@ernramkschiool Spink @lnlesa assay tener nus aa eae eo Aug, 22 Do. 

No pig iron made in 1911. Coal production..................... eadionee Do. 

INGG real He Rim CLT travesty ier ieeaer at pie hte ono! ain fice Aug. 29 Do. 

Sie vor onrsrdan@ sey ios Clan, sos so55 sacs ance santoasdanceLseauasesaee Aug. 31 Do. 

‘ADSrENO IS BHC HAC HDIS AE WOLWOS 5 sos coco bsconesoSsacaceocesescoocsus Sept. 4 | Do. 

COLOMBIA, | 

Colomipo-Germany BanksimyMie dellims 252 ae = essen eee eens Aug. 15 | J. A. Manning, consul, Bar- 

| ranquilla. 

Methods of introducing windmills, traction plows, ete.........-- Aug. 28 | Do. 

Imports and exports at port of Santa Marta, during 1911..-...-. Sept. 4 | Do. 

Minne stam Gsm eral Saree ee tees eee Soe en ey yy GlO-'5 5 Do. 

Trade-marks and patents in Colombia......../......-..---..--- Sept. 5 | Do. 


1 This does not represent a complete list of the reports mace by the consular officers in | atin America, 
but merely those that are supplied to the Pan American Unricn as likely to ke of service to this institution. 
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Title. Date. | Author. 
| 
CUBA. 
1912. 
The Cuban market for Portland cement. ..................--.--- | Sept. 5 H. P. Starrett, deputy consul 
general, Habana. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
Sugar production for the crop years 1910-11 and 1911-12............ Aug. 24 C. R. Curtis, consul general 
Santo Domingo. 
GUATEMALA. | 
imiportsyof millinenyer sans ssccore eee ene ae es eee? Aug. 1) Geo. A. Bucklin, consul gen- 
| eral, Guatemala City. 
Macuumicleanersess scree seen eee eee ene ee -| Aug. 2 | Do. 
Total imports and exports for 1910.............. BPs SNA ee sister Aug. 7 | Do. 
IMOTOLGYClESH a <540.- Seika em ant me eet deere ee lat ne eve Aug. 8 | Do. 
Canned|peeledichilest i ree ee bk etn genase eee ee ets EaedOpererch Do. 
CEMENGAMIPOLES | san eee ae ae ee ae ene ots eR Teed Aug. 29 Do. 
Humituredealers; market for bedSeesen ss) esses) olen meee Sept. 3 Do. 
Powderiandexplosivesa: aes ae eee noe ae a ee peed Oeveee Do. 
Menke piforcement mtxers merase nee tte nip ey ee nee ene eee 200s ae Do. 
ISTE CERICIST STIS Ep oyster ee ee a, trace aden lee ae ee mee Sept. 4 Do. 
Industrial stocks; market conservative........................-- Sept. 7 | Do. 
Panamashats: prices: kinds 1@uties 2s) oe eee es eye (LO etere Do. 
HONDURAS. 
IVELCUURIM CE AME TS 755 parc ee te eer ey ae tee Taare eS ph July 30 | A. T. Haeberle, consul, Te- 
gucigalpa. 
Correcting mistake in Part IV of Tour of Inspection of Depart- | Aug. 21 Do. 
ment of Paraiso. 
New sugar factory at Zamorano, Department of Tegucigalpa....| Aug. 26 Do. 
MEXICO. 
Cratesiusedunishippin catomatocssese a. ease secee aera eee Aug. 8 | Thomas Bowman, vice con- 
sul, Nogales. : 
Gradenniecannediftoodspnoductsesseeese seen eases eeee eee see Aug. 9 | C. A. Miller, consul, Tampico. 
European discount market and bill of exchange................. Aug. 16 Do. 
Crushinewmachinenyaente: eae ee cetse ee are ae nee a ae oe me Oe Aug. 22 | R. S. Boyd, consul agent, 
Ciudad del Carmen. 
IBaLber-shopisualislicspmaan se sac ter cece eee eee ee ee ee eee GOsseee Do. 
SDCSGOMe lersaatan se een ROS cee ee ae ree is eee pee Ozeeee Do. 
WSEIONSTOVESi ase sentence ee ene ame ae ee Dent gh ae esd 0: saa Do. 
Ornamentalibinds ee eee a bce eee ee ne ae eee een ae Gone Do. 
Gotton\crop inthe Wapuna districta. sj .ssesse- soko sen see ene ee Aug. 24| T. C. Hamm, consul, Du- 
rango. 
Mradesme {HOSS eo ee ee ae Cee eee ee oe ees ser ee Aug. 27 | A. Gracey, consul, Progreso. 
act UR Cleaners soe Beene aan pce Uliereain i porte St en caeee er ape yE Sor ncoae Do. 
Motoriey clesia. © 25 24 sae ost aeane centers ore een ee Lat yan © per GOneere Do. 
EBrAdeOXCEMSION Se One ete ia ey hea oe chek ohh et a Aug. 28 Do. 
AVE SLOCKaSSOCabIOUN a= seamen eee meee eer er Eee re eee e dO=s-ee Do. : 
Coconut raising on west coast of Mexico.................-.--.--- Aug. 31 | A. G. Brown, vice consul, 
Mazatlan. 
Publicischaoliattendancetfon LOM 12ee sees: seen enn Sept. 4 Do. : 
No demand for powder........... BT evry eet oat ab tar Se rear te See daeeees C. A. Miller, consul, Tampico. 
Name oflocdla cent meesan eee tee nope a etna ra A ee ee el Sept. 7| J. C. Allen, deputy consul 
| general, Monterey. 
Clawakefetss ial Giesth aalslaiiyo) GPMUlMOvS 6 adele ce csoetnpasecesObs sees Secnee-|ece Gomes A. Gracey, consul, Progreso. 
CEO, oars eheVeld UNOS a5 Ao Seno ae reso bane dud lscambecsolsuneue Sept. 9 | Wilbert Bonney, consul, San 
Luis Potosi. 
DON talsup plese ase ~ ee ee ee eae ene TE gern ae ee Re Sept. 10 | J. H. Johnson, consul, Mata- 
moros. 
Gas stoyeswNew gasiplant ie = 1h. set eee ee Ry Sept. 11 | Wm. Canada, consul, Vera- 
cruz. 
Pineapples sos sss See ee kn ae chee eee ee ess Sept. 14 | Thomas H. Bevan, vice con- 
| sul, Tampico. 
PARAGUAY. 
Phone system invA smmecioncsssn. see Pease ass eee eee snes Aug. 9 | Cornelius Ferris, jr., consul, 
Asuncion. 
Wiallboard-shouseiconstroctionsss=sataesseee eee ee eee eee Gossese Do. 
Toiletiartichess 252 tr eee aes ei cee ee ne Sk en te Aug. 12 Do. 
Rice imports, freight values, etc......... ea a ane Aug. 14 Do. 
Oillengines; ‘tuellicoststhae soc eee tree eee eae Aug. 16 Do. 
URUGUAY. | 
Machine tools ini (Urugiiayesssseseer en eee eee eee te aaa eee July 11 | F. W. Goding, consul, Mon- 
tevideo. 
American electric signs in Uruguay.........-.-.-.-.--.---------- July 12 Do. 
Marvelous growth of trees in Uruguay...............:----------- | July 17 Do. 
Uruguay expositions and intelligence bureau................---- | July 20 Do. 
EVIVEL EL Aba sPOLUS OfMeAt aoed.. =. 22s Lee eee ae ee July 25 Do. 
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Reports received up to October 1, 1912—Continued. 








Title. Date. Author. 
URUGUAY—Ccontinued. Gis 
Date for payment of duty on sheep dips.......-.---.------------ July 30 Pe AV Ae OgIne, consul, Mon- 
evideo. 
Uruguay railway guarantee paid..........-.-.-.-.-------------- Aug. 2 Do. 
Foreign commerce of Uruguay, January to June, 1912.......-..- Aug. 3 Do. 
IETMED OH NERA a LWPADUE NYS Gocococsosos os econo soos ekbocosuscEDeT Aug. 8 Do. 
VENEZUELA. 
Kands of exports from Venezuela....:...-..-.-------.----------- July 30 Pa Voetter, consul, La 
uaira. 
Requirements for salesmen traveling in Venezuela.........--.--- Aug. 5 Do. 
Customs classification of manure forks.........---...------------ Aug. 6 Do. 
Prices of kerosene, gasoline, and crude oil........--..------------ sonO@scace Do. 
We@ubiin GRICE so oaodocsansnosunsasDsoogEcGsonasobsobooDadadsS Need Osean Do. 
Hop consumption and beer production..........-..-.----------- Aug. 7) John A. Ray, consul, Mara- 
caibo. 
adustrialtandstrad emotesses see eeeeeeee eee eeastemerer ace | Aug. 10 | T. W. Voetter, consul, La 
Guaira. 
INGwacustoms classifications eseeresssaeoeeee eee eee teeter eee Gores Do. 
Steamship service from Maracaibo............-.--.--.----------- Aug. 12 | John A. Ray, consul, Mara- 
caibo. 
aul report on commerce and industry, La Guaira district, | Aug. 23 ae Voetter, consul, La 
911. uaira. 
Importation of saccharine or similar sugar prohibited...........- Aug. 24 Do. 
Annual report on commerce and industry for Venezuela, 1911....|...do... Do. 
Launching of the steamship Nuevo Mara...........-.--.--.--.-- | Aug. 26 | H. W. Wright, consul, Puer- 
to Cabello. 
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HE total foreign trade of Chile for the year 1911 amounted 

to 688,399,717 pesos gold; the imports were 348,990,354 

pesos, and the exports 339,409,363 pesos. In 1910 the 

imports were 297,485,697 pesos, and the exports 328,827,176 

pesos, or a total of 626,312,873 pesos. There was, therefore, an 

increase for the year 1911 as compared with the preceding year of 

51,504,657 pesos in imports and 10,582,187 pesos in exports, or a 
total gain in foreign trade of 62,086,844 pesos. 

Estimating the value of the Chilean gold peso at 36.5 cents United 
States gold (18d. sterling), the foreign trade for the year 1911 would 
be: Imports, $127,381,479.21; exports, $123,884,417.49; or a totat of 
$251,265,896.70. On the same basis the figures for the year 1910 
would be: Imports, $108,582,279.40; exports, $120,021,919.24; or a 
total of $228,604,196.64. 

This shows an increase in: Imports, $18,799,199.81; exports, 
$3,862,498.25; total, $22,661,698.06. 


IMPORTS. 


The imports for the years 1909, 1910, and 1911, by countries of origin, were as 
follows (values in United States gold): 


1909 | 1910 1911 




















| 

Wmitted inp omias ee eee eee ea oa eee Re $31,879,259 | $34,340,573 | $40, 805, 052 
Germanye ice tee ae cee None Gaeieeen _.| 22,646,662 | 26,296,071 32, 696, 171 
WUmited States 2s ee ete: tear etm Ren Sete eas sean _.| 9,636,402 | 13,369,774 15,775, 969 
Ar pentina. Setar oe iatee Ne oe coe eee a eee eae 6, 617, 546 5, 477, 808 7,814,775 
POOL oo ey tae SE ee AIS ERE A SMart a Game 4,742, 948 5, 444,599 7,425, 462 
(eT iTe see ee re UNM” Se ALCL er re a eS > Wig poe Seo a 5, 661, 502 7,010, 929 6, 931, 714 
Belen eee et oe eae 5 ee Mee te oe nr alee eit 2,760,717 | 2,464,941 | 3, 856, 987 
Rfaliy > eens oe eae EOS ee ee eee Tae oe sea 2,629,912 | 3,227,853 3, 168, 652 
India=. 95: See eet Ne eo Tek semen Rea ak eee ors 2,551,507 | 4, 018, 250 | 2,228, 195 
Mustralia) + occ estar eee eee Pee Cone ean ames Mann een 3,194,089 | 2,720, 656 | 2,210,528 
STAT ees CMs eed iee C a c Aeee eet RR EUR. SNe L GAR | 877, 469 1,249, 700 | 1,313,912 
Bravile he cose seers aaa Seema Nase eee as 477, 665 | 749,247 | 624, 105 
ru cay Aes oes es at = we ea 5 see eas 534, 831 331, 203 530, 186 
BiGiAd OP ese Oe hae aos ak te ae see eee te ian See eee eee 445, 385 463,493 | 450, 664 
Switzerland sen sete se dase cee ae ano meee serena aed 138, 323 | 200, 801 | 227,769 
Port pale Se ee we. ce nate saree eee eee eee eens 79, 830 109,389 | 202, 997 
Avistria-HUn Sanyice ose aaa noes ae ea aes 114, 384 144,377 | 176, 648 
JAPAN o-oo ection Cis Soe pe ae einem ae are oma eae ees 44, 766 84,765 | 146, 254 
Cuba Se eae Oe ee Foe SAE SO SESE Ae OEE 112,523 104, 103 103, 547 
info saveyd iatols\e 2c aoe soa geosacaeesSoaases5 se Poe Seer ea ery en 54, 434 200, 801 100, 160 
Other: courmbtries: =e eee eke ee Pee aera Ate epee 470, 054 597, 946 591, 732 

Mo tal: 225 Sh apae aoa eeete ee eee ene ae Moke ee ee AES 95,660,208 | 108,582,279 | 127,381,479 
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COMMERCE OF CHILE FOR 1911. OAL: 


The imports by major groups of articles:for the years 1909, 1910, and 1911, were as 
follows: 











1909 1910 1911 

Pextiles and manufactures thereof........-....--.-+----------- $23,101,983 | $29,117,833 $28, 711, 215 
Marten a products is som Ate. sec. o= oe See eee oe oe eee 16, 844, 208 18, 825,139 25,026, 353 
Coe CN OUS ys oetire) orca arai ciara cras ne the ine ieee mela eiate a eyes pete 16,570,731 18,778, 313 18, 994, 043 
Machinery, hardware, Carriages, C0C... 2-32-22 cence -a-5-+o-2 10,308, 871 9,512, 876 15,523,277 
WORSE) ONOGMCHS)- Sooecogeeenctss on Ssbsoecesecseoossdenase: 10,509, 425 11,854, 304 13, 130, 294 
PAMTETTT EN GTO GUC LS «tates alan ete ote LO na fe ER See inp hie a= vereie oy 10, 065, 369 9,142, 415 12,540, 880 
Paperand manufactures tMereoh se --sa-- 5s oe 2 = ol 2,535, 937 3, 360, 852 4,053, 092 
Wines, liquors, and other beverages.....-:.--.--------------- 1,931, 337 2,583, 964 2,672,152 
Chemical, pharmaceutical, and toilet articles Msi Pere eae eeseatarae 2,020, 430 2,330,554 2,735, 636 
AROS AM IMTbON. and EXPlOSIVESeeeeese sass ee eee ss a 828, 929 1,598, 488 | 1, 472, 222 
Tu TSG FESRECET ONT es ea ST Ne 842, 988 1, 472,541 2,522,315 

UNS Vat ae US AS pe nie SS Sure mae «ene Seem ee Sees 95,660,208 | 108,582,279 127,381, 479 














TEXTILES. 


Imports of textiles are classified under five general heads. For the years 1910 and 
1911 the amounts under these heads were: 








1910 1911 
Pesos. Pesos. 
Sora weya mM AO LCh eras see came celine ag Mvctieeae i Ni atlas oye 14,081, 413 9, 064, 946 
CO ULOT ES rae Meee ae ete Se Se niee Moen eters ote dea eee Peles edocs ae ieee 40,323,987 | 39,979,865 
BU TAN CAR oe ee oes ee eM nese eta Sha ts ce SERS SIS is AR ae eee nw Se SL Sinn Verslere 1, 627, 648 1,265, 259 
INO Le erent eevsiape o ioie eae ianstaneye raat Ios inio hoa we Bister Soe Me ste a Gopcne wiseisoin sis sicis.ccle 5 20,069,732 | 24,225,128 
Laer eters ee eine ais) tsa es tees cee Reena fhe wiidtsion se wheats ese tales. oc 3,972,105 4,125, 665 
OLA ais hone oe ge Cente es cine i mabe Sein i Seo meet a ia 79,774,885 | 78,660, 863 
WaluecineUinited states coldsasveessace cs sees as eee eee ses ee ieee os $29,117,833 | $28,711,215 








The principal countries from which imports of textiles and manufactures thereof 
were received were (values in pesos of 18d. sterling =36.5 cents United States): 

















Countries. 1910 1911 
Pesos. Pesos. 
Osim Tec teege apne ea ane ial Bn Fes ee et oh ee Se ao ee na 33, 306,626 | 33,342,046 
CITI TIN (SSC pad eee aaa ae Ee Se ae TEL SUSE EL RESIS AaB EE oc GSAS oS ae eases Sn ea eee 20,510,705 | 22,740,546 
PREC O ees cert ey ON en enim a tamine Seen NAT ap gee a SLs |) 1, 2205 143 7, 755, 643 
TS OVG UTE 5 SEIS Sse Se ae SN a a a mul AR See Te 10, 058, 272 5,631, 850 
LA erate a eee Ne ee ie ees SEES S ob HES AS AE eS Se oe cee tae 4,138, 792 4 050, 072 
UIMITeGES ates een oer ree nme ere ee ne ener Naar ie AO ee 2, 238, 364 2; 181, 373 
FERC T rT eee ee ey ee meta RISA  hopeyae ARR aT ee 2 Lett OVA es ean a 980, 990 i 132, 314 
STORM 5 Sep BSS USES CASS SH ASO OSE ES ee ee ete Pe aS Cg SS ee 700, 459 if, 192? 731 








Omitting postal packages, in 1911, the puone imports under “Straw, palm 
hemp, etc.,’’ were: 

Twine, 670,742 kilos (kilo=2.2 pounds), of which 304,434 from the United Kingdom, 
168,327 from Cacia and 139,954 from the United States. 

Bagging, 597,482 kilos, of which 336,018 from the United Kingdom, 165,535 from 
India, and 77,549 from Germany. 

Oilcloth for floors, 465,896 kilos, of which 364,509 from the United Kingdom, 71,585 
from Germany, and 18,238 from France. 

Cordage, 664,174 kilos, of which 432,137 from the United Kingdom, 130,652 from 
Germany, 56,661 from the United States, and 34,755 from Italy. 

Bags, 19,186,362 kilos, of walle 17,465,805 from India and 1,465,779 from the United 
Kingdom. 

Ore bags, 1,242,145 kilos, of which 886,892-from India, 280,482 from the United 
Kingdom, and 37,971 from the United States. 
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Bamboo, straw, and palm hats, 240,692 kilos, of which 86,122 from Italy, 69,530 from 
France, 53,365 from the United Kingdom, and 28,584 from Germany. 

Under ‘‘Cotton” the principal imports were: 

Raw cotton, 172,145 kilos, of which 100,950 from Peru, 42,020 from the United 
Kingdom, and 24,830 from France. 

Cotton yarn, 959,322 kilos, of which 917,925 from the United Kingdom, and 25,807 
from Germany. 

Spool cotton, 1,690,222 dozens, of which 1,506,926 from the United Kingdom and 
131,432 from Germany. 

Heavy drills for clothing, 1,707,005 kilos, of which 724,093 from Germany, 607,421 
from the United Kingdom, 195,712 from Italy, and 65,591 from- France. 

Knit underwear, 528,119 kilos, of which 394,792 from Germany, 51,866 from the 
United Kingdom, 34,623 from Spain, and 23,949 from France. 

Pillows and bedspreads, 237,578 kilos, of which 116,938 from the United Kingdom, 
75,838 from Germany, and 34,973 from Italy. 

Bed ticking, 267,420 kilos, of which 115,937 from the United Kingdom and 101,881 
from Germany. 

Laces, 36,222 kilos, of which 16,474 from the United Kingdom, 15,847 from Ger- 
many, and 3,489 from France. 

Oilcloth, 307,377 kilos, of which 174,259 from the United uaa and 119,690 
from Germany. 

Cotton flannel, 235,925 kilos, of which 116,014 from the United Staten, 64,273 from 
Germany, and 37,467 from the United Kingdom. 

Blankets, 134,776 kilos, of which 71,888 from Germany, 31,456 from the United 
Kingdom, and 13,662 from Spain. 

Coarse unbleached cotton, 316,492 kilos, of which 314,574 from the United Kingdom. 

Cloth for tapestry and hangings, 61,323 kilos, of which 35,442 from the United 
Kingdom, 10,782 from Germany, 5,714 from France, and 5,278 from Italy. 

Plain and twilled cloth, 2,017,439 kilos, of which 1,802,133 from the United King- 
dom, 116,823 from Getmany, 48,651 from France, and 24, 330 from Italy. 

Dress poade and linings, 2,926,867 kilos, of which 1,994,987 from the United Kingdom, 
597,760 from Germany, 116,290 from Spain, 110,517 heed France, and 86,573 from 
Italy. 

Cotton bagging, 1,562,019 kilos, of which 1,055,189 from the United States, 315,813 
from the United Kingdom, and 123,948 from Belgium. 

Handkerchiefs, 144,008 kilos, of which 119,858 from the United Kingdom, 10,324 
from Germany, 6,875 from France, and 6,259 from Italy. 

Passementerie, 111,822 kilos, of which 53,228 from Germany, 22,968 from France, 
8,930 from the United Kingdom, and 8,860 from Italy. 

Women’s and girls’ ready-made clothing, 25,099 kilos, of which 10,746 ae France, 
6, 849 from the United Kingdom, and 6,729 from Germany. 

Cotton velvet, 37,719 kilos, of which 18,415 from the United Kingdom, 12,534 from 
Germany, and 6,315 from France. 

Sheeting, 1,039,355 kilos, of which 648,850 from the United Kingdom, 228,705 from 
the United States, 84,480 from Germany, and 36,320 from France. 

Towels and napkins, 107,381 kilos, of which 59,414 from the United Kingdom, 
20,275 from Germany, 8,466 from Spain, 8,579 from Italy, and 8,039 from France. 

Under ‘‘ Wool” the principal imports were: 

Yarn for knitting and embroidering, 317,319 kilos, of which 298,956 from Germany 
and 12,585 from the United Kingdom. 

Carpets, 121,908 kilos, of which 55,860 from the United Kingdom, 48,927 from 
Germany, and 12,771 from France. 

Baize, 236,973 kilos, of which 223,460 from the United Kingdom and 9,766 from 
France. 
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Knit underwear, 64,165 kilos, of which 31,993 from Germany, 20,508 from the 
United Kingdom, and 8,844 from France. 

Shirts, 48,155 kilos, of which 32,278 from Italy and 13,932 from Germany. 

Cassimeres, 1,566,775 kilos, of which 999,507 from the United Kingdom, 435,599 
from Germany, 78,130 from France, and 32,086 from Italy. 

Blankets, 144,669 kilos, of which 71,568 from the United Kingdom, 56,723 from 
Germany, and 8,032 from France. 

Dress goods, 773,832 kilos, of which 328,268 from Germany, 244,776 from the United 
Kingdom, and 189,177 from France. 
' Shawls, 170,007 kilos, of which 119,879 from Germany, 25,287 from Spain, 10,708 
from Italy, and 9,352 from the United Kingdom. 

Women’s and girls’ ready-made clothing, 32,735 kilos, of which 19,078 from France, 
8,806 from Germany, and 4,674 from the United Kingdom. 

Men’s and boys’ hats, 676,222 (number), of which 381,193 from Italy, 199,843 from 
Germany, 48,961 from Spain, and 39,322 from the United Kingdom. 

Shag, 225,965 kilos, of which 200,313 from the United ee 13,068 from Ger- 
many, and 10,086 from France. 

Under ‘‘Silk” the principal imports were: 

Ribbons, 9,618 kilos, of which 4,516 from Germany, 3,619 from France, and 1,162 
from the United Kingdom. 

Dress gocds, 29,122 kilos, of which 14,875 from France, 6,125 from Germany, 6,106 
from the United Kingdom, and 1,349 from Italy. 

Women’s and girls’ ready-made clothing, 3,280 kilos, of which 2,374 from France. 
530-from the United Kingdom, and 310 from Germany. 


MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


__ Imports of mineral products are classified under four general heads. For the years 
1910 and 1911, the amounts under these heads were: 








1910 1911 
- Pesos. Pesos. 
Precious metals and jewelry.................-- VERE ee aa aioe Seen RE Se sew eee 1, 335, 384 1,762,714 
Svea an Gero mie tess es sea ere ee re yn siempre yo ys Se def  Bie 2e 34,380,497 | 45, 437,965 
(DUNG: THAT cise has ca bass Soabt ce dees SEE EE SHE So ECM SE RRS eerie aise ss 5, 544,277 7,619, 111 
sarbnSial cys COMES ses fa ne eet tee pet nen Te ee Ee eee 10,315,566 | 18,745,561 
ANON ee SSB DOORS uo GRA CORE ae OE RN ES OCC SE Era een ea a ary Sa a ae i oe 51,575,724 | 68,565,351 
MalucimuUmitedustatesrroldae less iis easel Soe eno ee .---|$18, 825, 139 | $25, 026, 353 











The principal countries from which mineral products were imported were as fol- 











lows: 
Countries. 1910 1911 
Pesos. Pesos. 

(GEMTMETTR, aa a Ra OU as cise eee eens tnn tir CA sate ih eT AL SN EY SRSA AE ey yee ee Stet are tae ee 20,569,202 | 26,547,534 
Wanted Kein 2 cl ommeeta as aie s Witeen e w ta lelinyho ep pengn ie a Supa hn dat her AVM Rn Sema akc ccs 16, 334, 731 20, 443, 734 
AO frail sya SSI ies Ares) yn ns SEN ae 20 a pe a Ta iN be oe PN TY Te Oa Boge ae aoa 6,661,389 | 10,904,202 
TEL AUT eto SOR Ct nema oma art SENN Poe Ine DG ie Ren a 3,930,327 | 7,255,315 
PESTA CORR eee eee are ere eat etc tt Minin Naw Smeets (ep Se cL E a Lee oR ReM ce Rbaye 2,389, 141 2,098, 332 
ntaliy save eee Sale eye Ae re de ed Ne wee (So Be Te es ee te PSO AO EES 705, 462 611, 424 
(Shy eASI Teal 5 reahed Geet mes yg Un UR ATA DCE es A rei P Sind 1 aa Ey oe Se dc 206, 666 373, 029 
PATA ENUM AS Se Soee a see Eels ates eye Rey tie: Cis SIRES Sn ee the otats nde em Bede Bg a 186, 376 72,919 











Not including postal packages, in 1911, the principal imports under “ Precious metals 
and jewelry ’’ were: 

Jewelry, 299,313 pesos, of which 106,383 pesos from France, 86,532 pesos from Ger- 
many, 32,991 pesos from Switzerland, and 21,993 pesos from the United Kingdom. 
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Watches, 277,589 pesos, of which 95,060 pesos from France, 69,650 pesos from Switzer- 
land, 54,437 pesos from Germany, 26,643 pesos from the United States, and 19.686 pesos 
from Belgium. 

Under “Steel and iron,’’ the principal imports were: 

Wire, 17,496 metric tons, of which 10,281 from the United States, 5,565 from Ger- 
many, 1,027 from Belgium, and 619 from the United Kingdom, 

Granite ware cooking utensils, 1,935 tons, of which 1,603 from Germany, 233 from the 
United Kingdom, and 40 from the United States. 

Utensils not specified, 1,126 tons, of which 453 from Germany, 298 from the United 
States, 293 from the United Kingdom, and 61 from France. 

Cable and rope, 588 tons, of which 442 from the United Kingdom, 113 from Ger- 
many, and 23 from the United States. } 

Pipes, tubing, and connections, 24,254 tons, of which 16,718 from the United King- 
dom, 5,026 from Germany, 1,262 from the United States, and 1,165 from Belgium. 

Locks and keys, 252,189 kilos, of which 116,482 from Germany, 61,495 from the 
United Kingdom, and 45,844 from the United States. 

Nails, 5,004 tons, of which 3,527 from the United States, 817 from Germany, 384 pea 
the United Kingdom, and 269 from Belgium. 

Railway spikes, 2,644 tons, of which 1,075 from Germany, 1,026 from Belgium, 492 
from the United Kingdom, and 42 from the United States. 

Fish plates, 8,863 tons, of which 5,480 from Germany, 2,144 from Belgium, and 733 
from the United Kingdom. 

Bar and plate iron, 46,188 tons, of which 15,518 from Germany, 11,068 from Bel- 
gium, 10,273 from the United States, and 8,831 from the United Kingdom. 

Corrugated iron, 26,171 tons, of which 14,420 from the United Kingdom and 11,566 
from the United States. 


Tin plate, 4,180 tons, of which 3,626 from the United Kingdom, 444 from the Tamies 


States, and 83 from Germany. 

Wagon tires, 979 tons, of which 604 from Belgium and 319 from Germany. 

Steel rails, 76,264 tons, of which 24,476 from Germany, 23,414 from Belgium, 17,055 
from the United Kingdom, and 10,557 from the United States. 

Railway carriage wheels, 2,175 tons, of which 1,176 from the United Kingdom, 665 
from Germany, 174 from the United States, and 156 from Belgium. 

Wire cloth, 594 tons, of which 263 from the United States, 192 from Germany, and 132 
from the United Kingdom. 

Bolts and nuts, 3,268 tons, of which 1,089 from the United Kingdom, 994 from Bel- 
gium, 945 from Germany, and 227 from the United States. 

Structural steel, 1,583 tons, of which 907 from the United Kingdom, 405 from the 
United States, and 196 from Germany. 

Under “ Metals other than iron and steel,’’ the principal imports were: 

Copper, brass, and lead wire, 1,082 tons, of which $20 from Germany, 117 from the 
United Kingdom, 103 from the United States, and 42 from Belgium, 

Manufactures of brass and copper, 168,434 kilos, of which 68,885 from the United 
Kingdom, 62,587 from Germany, 21,262 from France, and 11,531 from the United 
States. 

Manufactures of white metal, pewter, and lead, 76,168 kilos, of whieh 32,765 from 
the United Kingdom, 23,446 from Germany, 12,311 from the United States, and 6,393 
from France. 

Brass-and copper in sheets and plates, 351 tons, of which 180 from the United King- 
dom, 104 from Germany, 48 from Belgium, 13 from France, and 6 from the United 
States. 

Copper and brass pipes and tubing, 633 tons, of which 523 from the United Kingdom 
81 from Germany, and 20 from France. 
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Lamps, 158,576 kilos, worth 358,853 pesos, of which 95,252 kilos from Germany , 
37,834 from the United Kingdom, 15,440 from the United States, and 7,855 from France. 

Lead in plates, sheets, and bars, 1,122 tons, of which 386 from the United Kingdom, 
288 from the United States, 212 from Germany, 102 from Japan, and 101 from Italy. 


Under ‘‘Earths and stones,’’ the principal imports were: 


Natural rock asphalt, 6,036 tons, of which 4,714 from France, 677 from the United 


Kingdom, and 595 from Belgium. 
Bottles, 13,228 tons, of which 13,191 from Germany. 


Electric-light bulbs, 190,246 kilos, of which 162,227 from Germany, 17,890 from the 


United Kingdom, and 6,277 from the United States. 


Calcium carbide, 3,323 tons, of which 2,526 from Germany, 617 from Italy, and 105 


from the United Kingdom. 


Terra-cotta piping, 1,964 tons, all except 7 tons from the United Kingdom. 
Cement, 94,977 tons, of which 60,847 from Germany, 20,408 from the United King- 


dom, 9,601 from Belgium, and 3,205 from the United States. 


Glassware, 3,703 tons, of aiigt 2,889 from Germany, 234 from Belgium, 199 from 


the United States! and 139 from Temce! 


Fire bricks, 9,552 tons, of which 8,340 from the United Kingdom and 1,016 from 


Germany. 


Stoneware, 2,700 tons, of which 1,452 from the United Kingdom and 1,064 from 


Germany. 


Chinaware, 654 tons, of which 520 from Germany, 64 from the United Kingdom, 51 


from France, and 8 from Japan. 


Plain and beveled sheet glass, 5,215 tons, of which 3,480 from Germany, 1,369 


from Belgium, and 251 from the United Kingdom. 


COAL, OILS, ETC. 


Imports of coal, oils, etc., 
1910 and 1911, the amounts were: 


are classified under four general heads. 


For the years 

















Ary hurs trian lO nls seers ae nore ems Sennen gay LY NL eee a len ek Ben aS 
Narnishestandublackan zap sau se mm Oy lye GIS OF Sek ee Vso Sa /miecieceisl= 
INGO GiNG | Corl OM sGs pws sae sos Okan Sob eee MeedsaeeesodeenEeenseenaeesosee 
IDPS, GHOSE AIAG TIT eo ee eee bocudes Saseebdodosdomcorsscee= 


FBNOYy as eS Pe rib De Ris ea a irs Ai oe eae ae ae ESS MCS 
WEE Tiny Waovhrercl Siew CGI os Soo Soe boce ssaseqeaceenabeossocevesseass a0" 








1910 1911 

Pesos. Pesos. 
2,082, 165 2, 403, 078 
397, 217 423, 668 
47,238,717 | 47, 364, 308 
1, 729, 335 iL 847, 420 
51, 447,434 | 52,038, 474 
|g18, 778, 312 | $18, 994, 043 





The principal countries from which imports of coal and oils were received were: 





Countries. 


tented OURS sisrclc ates Nes aa Ne pe PE a a ge rg en a ant es ee IRS SE ES ene 
DATS Gite Mi ceseeeee en pte tae ore eee te sens Rime OC acc nis AU Rear tS Spe eters SSIS Stes 





1910 


Pesos. 
23, 812, 791 
5, 072, 013 
11, 363, 489 
7, 149, 680 
2, 842, 621 
214, 364 





1911 


Pesos. 
25, 042, 672 
10, 316, 511 
7, 437, 444 
5, 127,940 
3, 823, 044 
142, 212 








Not including postal packages the principal imports under “‘ Industrial oils” in 1911 


were: 


Linseed oil, 1,184 tons, of which 820 from the United Kingdom, 339 from Germany, 


and 14 from the United States. 
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Unrefined petroleum, 6,617 tons, of which 5,194 from the United States, 877 from 
Germany, and 519 from the United Kingdom. 

Spirits of turpentine, 851 tons, of which 770 from the United States, 46 from the 
United Kingdom, and 31 from Germany. 

Oils not specified, 774 tons, of which 362 from the United States, 256 from the 
United Kingdom, and 136 from Germany. 

Under “‘ Varnishes and blacking,’’ the principal import was: 

Shoe blacking, 230,880 kilos, of which 94,979 from Germany, 93,139 from the United 
Kingdom, and 42,762 from the United States. 

Under “Fuels and combustibles,’’ the principal imports were: 

Coal, 1,391,389 tons, valued at 27,829,580 pesos, of which 1,122,581 tons from the 
United Kingdom, 247,073 from Australia, 10,207 from Germany, and 8,861 from the 
United States. 

Coke, 39,395 tons, valued at 789,840 pesos, of which 23,528 tons from Germany, 9,324 
irom Australia, and 6,195 from the United Kingdom. 

Paraffin, 4,995 tons, of which 3,447 from Germany, 1,151 from the United Kingdom, 
and 362 fan the United States. 

Refined petroleum, paraffin oil, gasoline, naphtha, etc., 25,197 tons, of which 
24,772 from the United States. 

Crude petroleum for burning, 134,086 tons, of which 101,533 from Peru, and 32,553 
from the United States. 

Under “‘ Paints, dyes, and inks,’’ the-principal import was: 

Common paint, prepared in water or oil, 3,174 tons, of which 2,297 from the United 
Kingdom, 778 from Germany, and 84 from the United States. 


MACHINERY, HARDWARE, CARRIAGES, ETC. 


Imports of machinery, hardware, carriages, etc., are classified under five general 
heads. For the years 1910 and 1911, the amounts were: 

















1910 1911 

Pesos. Pesos 
Arts: andisciencesic = sO 2h f-. 5. ae Sane ck os ase eo Sere eee | 2,783, 702 3, 765,378 
Mirra park Ee ais a alee ks ie aie Ue 2S ra Ah ges ant ant re a get ye Oa 2,544, 767 4,591, 603 
Aorigm taal cae igees eee os eee ae eee er a eee ee eae 5, 603, 906 6, 977, 476 
Otherindustrials 25855. SOk Ue ay Gee Ss Cae ERS IG ee le toe eee ee 12, 536,582 | 21,845, 808 
Locomotives and vehicles 2 re: ng ee OE ig ta ean eat 2, 593, 716 5, 349, 260 
We) £2) Lae SS ah eager, Seplepy morn MART iar te Suny et Re TINIE 26,062,673 | 42,529,525 
Value in United Statesieolde.- 06a see ash one seen wee ee eee ene $9, 512, 876 $15, 523, 277 

Principal countries. 1910 1911 

Pesos. Pesos. 
United Iingdomaseeac.) eee nee ee ode aie She Senate foe ee ee 7,504,725 | 16,020,821 
Germany, docile cheat ee eect Ue ee phe aS) akc Ce 8,948,000 | 14, 143,203 
United: States.22sh22 seed ne ase ce es See 7, 465, 659 9, 873, 019 
BG Si eo Soe ce ee eae ee en Ie gE a tee 801,571 i ‘ 057, 013 
Sy 51 (ol a eid > a Ae a SD Se Rea ME AE ey ET ee 851, 964 825, 180 
Tal yin icgoe Westone re baton aie ee ae REE SAS FS. CERIN an pent 260, 356 394, 433 








Not including postal packages under ‘“‘Arts and sciences” the principal imports 
in 1911 were: 

Scales and balances, 442 tons, of which 299 from the United States, 109 from the 
United Kingdom, 23 from Germany, and 11 from France. 

Surgical, mathematical, etc., instruments, 186,353 kilos, of which 102,062 from 
Germany, 46,988 from the United States, and 28,921 from the United Kingdom. 
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Adding machines, 3,063 (number), of which 2,362 from the United States, 576 from 
Germany, and 110 from the United Kingdom. 

Printing and lithographing presses, 483,679 kilos, of which 162,342 from the United 
States, 125,540 from Germany, 84,617 from the United Kingdom, 50,370 from Belgium, 
and 41,873 from France. 

Pianos, 459,715 kilos, of which 427,975 from Germany, 17,550 from France, 7,970 
from the United Kingdom, and 5,510 from the United States. 

Piano players, 139,997 kilos, of which 67,123 from the United States, 60,086 from 
Germany, and 10,923 from the United Kingdom. 

Watches, 50,916 (number), of which 36,285 from Germany, 7,998 from the United 
States, and 3,362 from the United Kingdom. 

Printing type, 108 tons, of which 63 from Germany, 14 from Italy, 13 from France, 
and 12 from the United States. 

Under ‘‘Mining machinery,’’ the principal imports were: 

Air and steam pumps, 328 tons, of which 197 from the United Kingdom, 73 from 
Germany, and 57 from the United States. . 

Machinery and apparatus not specified, 7,660 tons, of which 3,892 from Germany, 
1,334 from the United Kingdom, 1,262 from the United States, and 834 from Italy. 

Under ‘‘ Agricultural implements,’’ the principal imports were: 

Plows and parts, 1,933 tons, of which 1,405 from the United States, 376 from Ger- 
many, and 151 from the United Kingdom. 

Shovels, 534 tons, of which 416 from the United Kingdom, 67 from the United States, 
and 50 from Germany. 

Reapers, 335 tons, of which 299 from the United States and 33 from the United 
Kingdom. 

Thrashing machines, 1,343 tons, of which 1,049 from the United States, and 205 
from the United nedon. 

Axes, adzes, picks, rakes, etc., 485 tons, of Gatis 204 from the United States, 140 
from Germany, and 139 from the United Kingdom. 

Machinery and implements not specified, 5,043 tons, of which 2,754 from the United 
States, 1,344 from the United Kingdom, 731 from Germany, and 187 from France. 

Windmills, 691 tons, of which 359 from the United States, 207 from Germany, and 
118 from the United Kingdom. 

Under ‘‘Other industrial machinery and implements,”’ the principal imports were: 

Machinery belting, 208 tons, of which 108 from the United Kingdom and 96 from 
Germany. sa 

Cranes and lifting jacks, 1,149 tons, of which 754 from the United Kingdom and 306 
from France. 

Artisan’s tools, 331 800 kilos, of which 118,740 from Germany, 103,840 from the 
United States, ad 87,660 from the United Kingdom. 

Small hardware, 534,870 kilos, of which 283,785 from the United Kingdom, 122,440 
from Germany, and 100,415 from the United States. 

Sewing machines and parts, 1,596 tons, of which 630 from the United States, 592 
from Germany, and 373 from the United Kingdom. 

Electrical machinery and apparatus, 2,225 tons, of which 1,289 from Germany, 515 
from the United Kingdom, and 306 from the United States. 

Industrial machinery not specified, 9,135 tons, of which 5,240 from the United 
Kingdom, 2,667 from Germany, 813 from the United States, and 163 from Belgium. 

Sawing and planing machinery, 1,096 tons, of which 802 from the United States, 253 
from the United Kingdom, and 34 from Germany. 

Apparatus for brewing, 292 tons, of which 280 from Germany. 

Motors, 5,110 tons, of which 3,595 from the United Kingdom, 854 from Germany, 554 
from the United States, and 88 from Belgium. 
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Machinery parts, 7,914 tons, of which 4,400 from the United Kingdom, 2,228 from 
Germany, and 807 from the United States. 

Under ‘‘ Locomotives and vehicles,” the principal imports were: 

_ Bicycles, tricycles, etc., 35,952 kilos, of which 19,636 from Germany, 6,733 from the 
United Kingdom, and 5, 23 from Italy. 

Boats, sloops, and icra: 39 (number), of which 13 from Gernaie 13 from the 
United Kingdom, and 10 from, the United States. 

Railway freight cars, 2,916 tons, of which 1,685 from the United Kingdom, 691 from - 
Germany, 360 from the United States, and 180 from Belgium. 

Railway passenger cars, 1,653 tons, of which 780 from the United States, 622 from 
Germany, 177 from the United Kingdom, and 74 from Belgium. 

Aerial and dummy railway cars, 1,986 tons, of which 899 from Germany, 527 from the 
United Kingdom, 390 from Belgium, and 170 from the United States. 

Carriages, coaches, etc., 252,332 pesos, of which 146,580 pesos from the United States, 
39,081 pesos from France, 35,633 pesos from the United Kingdom, and 22,397 pesos 
from Germany. 

Locomotives and vehicles, 2,690 tons, of which 1,398 from the United Kingdom, 980 
from Germany, and 283 from the United States. 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 


Imports of vegetable products are classified under six general heads. For the 
years 1910 and 1911 the amounts were: 




















1910 1911 
Pesos. Pesos. 

Fruits/erains.“and) vegetables? erent ao sc seed scaSacae ste caee tome tcc 12,315,316 | 11,280,149 
Food preducts jen ee cee ence caine cae een eae ee eee eee eee, Ge ae aes 12,215,378 | 16,185,588 
Intustrlaliproducts=32 cos. Sse ace sae es eee eee EE ce ae ee 1,995, 269 1,984, 293 
Manrfactures) 2 msts os. sanans Aus aoeae ss «quae eee Se cehis ui SoG eRe 1, 274, 234 1, 358, 297 
Woods, lumber, and MANMACUIFCS, acho. te toes ete ee ee 3,539, 108 4,051, 385 
TODACCO. ack feed Se ee ee Dee ee 1, 188, 240 r 113, 697 

POUR era sin, fet merch ete Meee ele PR aye iG eae rule Ala hare les cia eee eed 32,477,545 | 35,973, 409 

Walueiin sUnited Statesipoldita se Zhan sa Sss cee: eee ae $11, 854, 304 | $13, 130, 294 

Principal countries. 1910 1911 
Pesos. Pesos. 

Peres 55a ek ke Uc wa ee NU hae Ae Oe ek ec eth = ante et 8, 838,229 | 8, 460, 903 
Germany ree ee oa sed eine oe Eee ie eee See ee et Pee aT a ALC 5, 237, 299 7,554, 795 
United States......... Stara te, ard heat ec TS cet ia Sate AR Ot ee gee 3, 613, 049 5, 662, 264 
United Kin domes 8 5 ae eis oe ee rn ts as ete nen 4,593, 707 4,587,410 
Broezil.i esto. bap ok So he Ae Oe ee ee 1,980, 793 1, 697, 061 
1b: ae ee NS ee aS ne men ne ym GRR emer, Sie I ey eer = 1, 899, 972 1,586, 919 
CaO se aise 5 cee erck eo ee ee ar a ae SEE eae ee 1, 244,716 1, 219, 266 
EVANCOS. 222 752s GREE oe = Mee ek an TR ce aa Oe ae ee a 1, 232, 486 1, 131, 140 





Under ‘‘Fruits, grains, and vegetables,’’ not including postai packages, the prin- 
cipal imports in 1911 were: 

Red pepper (aji), 576,833 kilos, of which 222,217 from Spain, 175,772 from Germany, 
and 64,855 from Peru. 

Beni 19,837 tons, of which 15,249 siti Germany, and 3,401 from the United King- 
dom. 

Rice, 12,452 tons, of which 4,710 from Germany, 2,960 from India, 2,196 from Peru. 
1,900 from Italy, and 429 from tne United Kingdom. 

Carob beans, 3,996 tons, of which 1,459 from Gonmaay 1,394 from Argentina, and 
308 from the United States. 

Oats, 15,898 tons, of which 14,980 from the United Kingdom. 
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Coffee, 3,854 tons, of which 1,777 from Ecuador, 797 from Brazil, 434 from Guate- 
mala, and 427 from Peru. 

Cummin, 269 tons, of which 220 from Germany, and 34 from Italy. 

Barley, 20,027 tons, of which 15,798 from the United Kingdom, and 3,289 from 
Bolivia. 

Tea, 1,616 tons, of which 1,390 from the United Kingdom, 174 from anys 18 
from ate. 17 from China, and 11 from the United States. 

Frijoles, 9,664 tons, of which 4,878 from Argentina, 1,769 from Uruguay, and 892 
from Germany. 

Wheat, 23,031 tons, of which 9,156 from Australia, 5,302 from the United Kingdom, 
3,439 from Germany, 2,794 from Belgium, 800 from Spain, and 547 from Peru. 

Yerba mate, 3,702 tons, of which 2,509 from Brazil, 581 from Uruguay, 422 from 
the United Kingdom, and 163 from Germany. 

Under ‘‘Food products” the principal imports were: 

Olive and other alimentary oils, 4,047 tons, of which 2,295 from the United King- 
dom, 897 from Italy, 446 from Germany, and 236 from Spain. 

Sugar, 86,096 tons, of which 67,732 from Peru and 17,585 from Germany. 

Canned vegetables, 308 tons, of which 71 from Spain, 69 from Germany, 67 from the 
United Kingdom, 60 from France, 19 from Italy, and 12 from the United States. 

Cacao and chocolate, 316,380 kilos, of which 103,610 from the United Kingdom, 
76,050 from Germany, 63,250 from Ecuador, 39,285 from France, 16,260 from the 
United States, and 13,295 from Italy. 

Flour and meal of all kinds, 6,527 tons, of which 4,570 from Bolivia, 754 from Ar- 
gentina, 535 from the United States, 200 from the United Kingdom, 107 from Ger- 
many, and 47 from France. 

Under ‘‘Industrial products” the principal imports were: 

Cork and corks, 338,949 kilos, of which 217,361 from Germany, 64,612 from Spain, 
and 27,158 from France. 

Pine tar, 2,000 tons, of whieh 1,145 from the United States, 466 from Germany, and 
378 from the United Kingdom. 

Hops, 223 tons, of which 201 from Germany and 21 from the United Kingdom. 

Pine rosin, 1,481 tons, of which 972 from the United States, 216 from Germany, and 
177 from France. 

Quillay bark, 1,975 tons, of which 1,231 from Germany, 446 from the United King- 
dom, and 107 from France. 

Under ‘‘Manufactures” the principal imports were: 

Articles of gutta-percha or rubber, 50,129 kilos, of which 25,116 from Germany, 
13,131 from the United Kingdom, 8,032 from France, and 3,102 from the United States, 

Combs, 24,754 kilos, of which 13,223 from Germany, 7,356 from France, and 3,834 
from the United Kingdom. 

Under ‘‘Woods, lumber, and manufactures” the principal imports were: 

Staves, 1,716 tons, of which 1,715 from the United States. 

Pine lumber, 3,239 meters, of which 3,092 from the United States and 119 from the 
United Kingdom. 

Furniture, not specified, 680 tons, of which 207 from the United States, 174 from 
the United Kingdom, 169 from Germany, 79 from France, and 26 from Italy. 

Chairs and sofas, 553 tons, of which 310 from Germany, 195 from the United States, 
and 28 from the United Kingdom. 

Railway ties, 10,778 tons, of which 9,215 from Bolivia and 1,560 from Peru. 

Under ‘‘Tobacco” the principal imports were: 

Cigarettes, 61,570 kilos, of which 24,107 from:France, 18,147 from the United King- 
dom, 9,218 from Cuba, and 4,547 from Germany. 

Cigars, 28,934 kilos, of which 14,244 from Cuba, 7,457 from Germany, 2,821 from 
Panama, and 1,878 from Italy. 
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ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 


Imports of animal products are classified under four general heads. The amounts 
for the years 1910 and 1911 were: 























1910 - 4911 
Pesos. Pesos. 
Rive animals. 222 S22 aOR ee ee a Ar DC eh ae 15,144,926 | 22,088, 232 
OOd Products a.o os. Se Nave tad oa ee ee De ee ae SN, gr 3, 271, 033 4,531, 071 
Industral productet. esa oe ee ee IR ar Ee lie at ere enc sed 4,151, 387 , 865, 848 ° 
Manufactures. 2235.22) 950 PE Sa SS ee a ee 2, 480, 370 2, 873, 425 
> MRO GR rac odicc soit teers nce ato Seer es oe ee ne ee 25,047,716 | 34,358,576 
Valuein United/States gold: #5 Sie ee ae a eee $9,142, 415 | $12,540, 880 
Principal countries. : 1910 1911 
Pesos. Pesos. 
(Ar Pentti 2.5 2c sete Se eh et eet aha ea StS Se gy co Pe ee 14, 362,023 | 20, 845, 890 
United Kin edomin: 5 eo se ee ee ee end er Tn Neg a 2,064, 885 3, 025, 927 
WnitedsStatess . 3 -to lhe ces Ses Cette oe te arte eee ear ae 9 a a 1,558, 276 2, 235, 069 
GOA Ye Bs SS cma ats eee ae ee Sere a oe a PE a 1. 889, 364 2,146, 588 
Bram@ ec. sc 5 BS SS ea eS I EE EE EE OD 2,583, 950 2,143, 983 
1 2) eee ery ee Sas eR ee SP RERUN me PO. Sup ere KE Te eta an 731, 621 1,066,996 








Under ‘Live animals” the principal imports in 1911 were: 

Horses, 7,526, of which 7,325 from Argentina. 

Goats, 21,765, of which 20,687 from Argentina and 1,039 from Peru. 

Mules, 6,301, all from Argentina. 

Sheep, 37,598, of which 32,389 from Argentina and 4,959 from Peru. 

Cattle, 101,905, of which 96,269 from Argentina and 4,937 from Peru. 3 

Under “Food pevdeet ” the principal imports were: 

Condensed milk, 933 tons, of which 566 from the United Kingdom, 152 from Ger- 
many, 152 from Bea and 34 from Italy. 

Edible fats, 728 tons, of which 587 from Uruguay, 94 from the United Kingdom, and 
46 from Argentina. 

Lard, 1,222 tons, of which 1,157 from the United States. 

Butter, 289 tons, of which 162 from Argentina, 63 from the United Kingdom, st 
from Germany, and 19 from Uruguay. 

Cheese, 308,965 kilos, of which 121,435 from Italy, 101,540 from Germany, and 
22,755 from the United Kingdom. 

Salmon, 1,721 tons, of which 1,576 from the United States. 

Sardines, 1,353,815 kilos, of which 665,415 from Spain, 294,655 from the United 
Kingdom, 211,285 from Germany, 57, 885 from France, and 33,805 from the United 
States. 

Under ‘‘Industrial products” the principal imports were: 

Caliskins, 75,297 kilos, of which 30,588 from France, 18,538 from Germany, 11,335 
from Belgium, and 9,947 from the United States. 

Morocco, 45,703 kilos, of which 26,281 from France, 8,945 from the United States, 
and 8,583 from Germany. 

Patent leather, 52,548 kilos, of which 23,433 from France, 12,852 from the United 
States, and 11,043 from Germany. 

Goatskins and imitations, 80,835 kilos, of which 42,526 from France, 18,270 from 
the United States, and 10,115 from Germany. 

Stearine, 379 tons, of which 201 from France, 112 from Germany, and 59 from the 
United Kingdom. : 
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Common soap, 1,426 tons, of which 1,266 from the United Kingdom, and 89 from the 
United States. 

Tallow, 2,035 tons, of which 1,435 from Uruguay, 441 from the United Kingdom, 52 
from Paraguay, and 41 from Germany. 

Under ‘‘Manufactures” the principal imports were: 

Boots and shoes, divided as follows: 

Babies’ shoes, 16,246 dozen pairs, valued at 277, 021 pesos, of which 5,610 dozens 
from the United Kingdom, 5,304 from France, 4,073 from Germany, and 988 from 
Belgium. 

Men’s shoes, 32,692 pairs, valued at 237,340 pesos, of which 16,123 pairs from the 
United States, 8,817 from the United Kingdom, 4,161 from Heed 3,357 from 
Germany. 

Women’s shoes, 33,048 pairs, valued at 170,320 pesos, of which 12,708 pairs from 
Germany, 10,110 from the United States, 5,785 from France, and 3,344 from the 
United Kingdom. 

Children’s shoes, 29,884 pairs, valued at 65,050 pesos, of which 15,392 pairs from 
Germany, 14,011 from the United Kingdom, 952 from France, onal 481 from the 
United States. 

PAPER AND MANUFACTURES. 














\ 
Principal countries. 1910 1911 
! 
Pesos. Pesos. 
GOT ILVAATN aerate epee plerenes rope rere a amie cycle ee aye ye So sete sesh a iaieiiatareldts wim wevelajel= cit cw ate 4, 782,605 5, 469, 023 
Witroc! SUBIIGS oe Cues sda soeees eae tear Sab ccUr seo 6 Ses eet aE MBO ahe as aies ar ere meer 2, 107, 049 2,976, 328 
iii! kcineGune Ss so oosapecansooascecsaceceseaciceee Seb one Sen setae eneeeee ser 1,116, 323 1, 241, 698 
IEC OS 5 tk Sem GA BE Soria Site ae ec ee cate icy eee a 326, 002 412, 431 
SORT . lode UetSc Ob auee Bion EGE EEO eS Hie cee iad Ss ait aiier Anes ee ee rete 227, 125 324, 227 
TUN 50 SSO SRR CABS EE OCIS RoE De TIE Cin ies ae ES RATE ae ee ee saree 323, 441 313, 656 





Not including postal packages, under ‘‘Paper and manufactures’’ in 1911 the 
principal imports were: 

Printed checks, bonds, drafts, ete., 284,518 pesos, of which 203,845 pesos from the 
United States and 61,246 pesos from the United Kingdom. 

Paper-covered cardboard, 269 tons, of which 142 from Germany, 37 from Belgium, 
31 from the United Kingdom, and 25 from the United States. 

Printed books, 1,743,402 pesos, of which 492,648 pesos from the United States, 
470,788 pesos from Germany, 240,742 pesos from the United Kingdom, 239,158 pesos 
from Spain, and 197,716 pesos from France. . 

Poster and handbill paper, 921 tons, of which 785 from Germany, 51 from Belgium, 
34 from the United Kingdom, 23 from France, and 17 from the United States. 

News print paper, 12,769 tons, of which 6,284 from Germany, 5,043 from the United 
States, and 896 from the United Kingdom. 

Writing paper, 528 tons, of which 213 from Germany, 134 from the United Kingdom, 
76 from the United States, and 75 from Italy. 

Cigarette paper, 239 tons, of which 175 from Germany, 33 from Spain, and 19 from 
the United Kingdom. 

Wall paper, 841 tons, of which 631 from Germany, 143 from the United Kingdom, 
31 from France, and 24 from the United States. 
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WINES, LIQUORS, AND OTHER BEVERAGES. 


Imports of wines, liquors, and other beverages are classified under two general 
heads. The amounts for the years 1910 and 1911 were: 























1910 1911 

Pesos. Pesos. 
Mineral waters and fruit siraps.- $2.cs3-5.20sscooe- a shew See ewe eee eee 944, 024 881,352 
Winesiand liquors . 253... 25 sho acin = nw ent oe sen ae oe none ee teas eae Bee eee eee 6, 135, 331 6, 439, 611 
PO GAL Fos sista cate a wiale dare amis Slolees at yet mtetere orale Se lo ps are eae ene 7, 079, 355 7,320, 963 
Value in United States gold....... rirbe Spec A oes ge crate eterna ee ct ee $2} 583, 964 | $2,672,152 

Principal countries. 1910 1911 

Pesos. Pesos. 
Mranee@tc 2.5.3 joan hd See eee Gee oe yao ae na eae eR ge rays! Spee 2,117,139 2,050, 197 
United Kingdom aaa Seales RE ean fer Ses DER RI ae a ears Che tae 2 Sie Seas eee ee 1,634, 429 1, 759, 751 
Germany ced: poe: ie a ia eee Re Sia Shean eH a eg ies Re AR AO 955, 483 ” $55, 259 
IH Es bad Bele: ee = 2a ele aan Siege aR REACT Tele oR NEA A ac 956, 570 827,738 
PAM 2s 3s ode ee ee Me See eee me vis Se Sejecis aioe Sey RNC Ee Oe eee Cn 735,621 747, 382 
OPiS als een. oN eae as Sate Re Ge ata e228 RL Op 248,149 529, 454 
AuIsiTiA- Mun gary oooh Ce ie = sare aoa See See Eee eee ae ete eee 278, 867 317, 718 











Under ‘‘ Mineral waters and fruit sirups’’ in 1911] the principal import was: 

Natural and artificial mineral waters, 819,966 pesos, of which 230,258 pesos from the 
United Kingdom, 197,875 pesos from Germany, 132,248 pesos from France, 91,217 
pesos from Belgium, 83,176 pesos from Spain, and 66,420 pesos from Italy. 

Under ‘‘ Wines and liquors’’ the principal imports were: 

Alcoholic bitters, 186,654 bottles, of which 103,158 from France, 30,012 from Italy, 
21,855 from the United Kingdom, 8,570 from Germany, and 4,536 from the United 

States. 

Beer, 380,110 bottles, of which 209,120 from Germany and 136,554 from the United 
Kingdom, 

Champagne, 295,882 bottles, of which 195,728 from France, 62,262 from the United 
Kingdom, and 27,416 from Germany. 

Cognac, 285,534 bottles, of which 207,570 from France, 41,844 from the United 
Kingdom, 16,752 from Spain, and 11,661 nie Germany 

Sherry, 163,308 bottles, of which 120,900 from Spain, 17,536 from the United King- 
dom, and 14,334 from France. 

Gin, 166,005 bottles, of which 119,667 from the United Kingdom and 26,256 from 
Germany. : 

Liqueurs, 239,187 bottles, of which 120,519 from France, 63,957 from the United 
Kingdom, 22,950 from Spain, and 19,648 from Germany. 

Port, bottled, 250,942 bottles, of whet 114,092 from Portugal, 60,484 from Spain, 
and 53,178 from the United Kingdom. In the cask, 90,198 liters, of which 33,666 
from Portugal, 22,054 from Spain, 17,064 from the United Kingdom, and 15,208 from 
France. 

Vermuth, 377,316 bottles, of whichf{251,014 from Italy, 79,600 from France, 22,390 
from Germany, and 14,050 from the United Kingdom. 

White wine, 95,142 bottles, of which 35,362 from France, 32,626 from Germany, and 
14,164 from Italy. 

Red wine, bottled, 235,992 bottles, of which 120,690 from France, 62,744 from 
Germany, 34,454 from Spain, 25,666 from Italy, and 12,660 from the United Kingdom. 
In the cask, 1,030,341 liters, of which 302,234 from France, 244,432 from Portugal, 
223,887 from Austria-Hungary, 132,421 from Italy, and 120,129 from Spain. 

Whisky, 457,740 bottles, of which 429,687 from the United Kingdom and 15,033 
from the United States. 
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CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS AND TOILET ARTICLES. 


Imports of chemical and pharmaceutical products and toilet articles are classified 
under three general heads. The amounts for the years 1910 and 1911 were: 




















| 
leueISLO = yo) > 1971 
Pesos. Pesos. 
PROT IETINO ype ae ee eo ey teeter ae ee inicte tere aia core sais nie ey acidink wecise Saleteele seeeeelnee 805, 159 | 800, 349 
haMnACOU GCA lyPLOU UCTS memset ai-lsee y= leicie sisicisicicit siete ic nisi See ce is telde meme 3, 439, 624 3,737, 600 
Chen calwprodueismess eee eee ae eres ease cls ons aa cisee crests se esinineteeiene 2, 153,995 2,956, 945 
INDI Soe o SabSAso sus ob dins soe tSods e050 Hons On eoSbre ao bOpeaBnacoereanccentacs 6, 398, 778 7,494, 894 
NWaluenmelnitedy States! xOldisemecem sinters joi )=/o'2 <i2/arels (nies a) aimelaininteleleieisiel siete $2,335,554 | $2,735, 636 
Principal countries. 1910 1911 
Pesos. Pesos. 
CCS TERTT SRT Yep ia ea orate i eral ty eee Ia a nial eeia nie la aieiatart y= ease fe Salseiaisiaies eajeite 2,323, 194 2, 838, 434 
UimitedpRen ed orameor S25 otc ieee aes RUE mene eee IS ORS Somes. 1,681,202 | 1,855, 698 
PRIFATI COMP raya me ew oi hn ik Le aimed Bice ete ee as Mave ieee oye emis a eis mister lajreete sl Cle) Sistelavere oS 1, 081, 165 1, 098, 207 
fUIRTTTECES tates Eee oy Ct tos eee hr eetets nd acres So DE ARMs neta ate ar da 3 818, 158 813, 696 
itealveeerr etait eel ors Sats sae Wicieiniaeiemperes Sante crosman Saisinie nee meyawiomeceise es.5)s 233, 759 509, 780 











Perfumery, which includes scented soaps, cosmetics, hair dyes, tooth washes, etc., 
was imported principally from France, the United Kingdom, and Germany in this 
order: 

Under ‘‘ Pharmaceutical articles” for 1911 the principal imports were: 

Pills, capsules, and wafers, 377,225 pesos, of which 122,455- pesos from France, 
107,793 pesos from Germany, and 100,062 pesos from the United States. 

Roots and herbs, 345,748 kilos, of which 158,715 from Peru and 104,846 from 
Germany. 

‘Household remedies, 140,579 kilos, of which 64,879 from Germany, 30,990 from the 
United Kingdom, 25,607 from the United States, and 12,835 from France. 

Essences and extracts, 236,423 pesos, of which 163,646 pesos from Germany, 39,938 
pesos from the United Kingdom, 14,275 pesos from France, and 8,899 pesos from the 
United States. 

Proprietary medicines, 214,192 kilos, of which 68,126 from the United States, 59,423 
from Germany, 41,027 from France, and 37,591 from the United Kingdom. 

Medicated soap, 108,154 kilos, of which 55,222 from the United States, 37,235 from 
Germany, and 6,968 from the United Kingdom. 

Medicinal sirups, 66,015 kilos, of which 23,870 from the United States, 23,010 from 
France, and 10,100 from the United Kingdom. 

Sheep dip, 624 tons, of which 612 from the United Kingdom. 

Under “‘Chemical products” the principal imports were: 

Citric and tartaric acids, 68,965 kilos, of which 50,284 from Germany and 6,880 from 
the United Kingdom. 

Sulphur and sulphur salts, 4,014 tons, of which 2,115 from Italy, 1,080 from Germany, 
715 from Japan, and 61 from France. 

Crystallized and calcined carbonate of soda, 2,947 tons, of which 2,396 from the 
United Kingdom, 318 from Germany, 118 from Belgium, and 96 from the United 
States. ; 

Soda, not refined, 1,448 tons, of which 1,237 from the United Kingdom, 93 from 
Germany, 61 from France, and 52 from the United States. 
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ARMS, AMMUNITION, AND EXPLOSIVES. 


Imports of arms, ammunition, and explosives are classified under three general 














heads. The amounts for the years 1910 and 1911.were: 

D2 OS RE a BBR One ae Ree ae se Son a EASA to SRE Eom mIRC DAE Hib iene enn 
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Principal countries. 








4,379, 418 


$1, 598, 488 


1910 


Pesos. 
2, 090, 249 
1,385, 014 

590, 328 
55, 725 
57,951 





Under ‘‘Arms” the principal imports in 1911 were: 





1911 


Pesos. 
750,301 
209, 289 


3, 073, 894 


4, 033, 484 
$1, 472, 299 
1911 


Pesos. 


Ordnance for use of army and navy, 408,677 pesos, of which 266,219 pesos from 
Germany, 132,046 pesos from the United Kingdom, and 4,996 from the United States. 
Shotguns, 11,390 (number), of which 8,168 from Germany, 1,320 from the United 


States, and 1,180 from Belgium. 


Rifles, 2,126 (number), of which 1,616 from the United States and 399 from Germany. 


Under ‘‘Ammunition” the principal imports were: 


Cartridges, 152,583 kilos, of which 78,037 from the United States, 47,481 from Ger- 


many, 17,908 from France, and 7,367 from the United Kingdom. 


Artificial fireworks, 106,792 kilos, of which 55,153 from France, 18,003 from Germany, 


15,745 from Japan, and 13,023 from the United States. 
Under ‘‘ Explosives” the principal imports were: 


A 


Dynamite, 1,754 tons, of which 682 from Germany, 631 from the United Kingdom, 


377 from the United States, and 58 from Belgium. 


Mining fulminating caps, 35,374 kilos, of which 17,879 from the United Kingdom, 


8,969 from Germany, and 7,686 from the United States. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Principal countries. 











Not including postal packages, under ‘‘ Miscellaneous” for 1911 the principal imports 


were: 


Toys, 476,842 pesos, of which 388,960 pesos from Germany, 38,697 pesos from France, 
24,972 pesos from the United Kingdom, and 13,179 pesos from the United States. 
Material for sewers, 346 tons, of which 277 from the United Kingdom and 69 from 


Germany. 


- 
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Material for railways not enumerated elsewhere, 13,521 tons, of which 9,575 from the 
United Kingdom, 2,130 from Germany, 955 from Belgium, 445 from France, and 148 


from the United States. 


EXPORTS. 


The exports for the years 1909, 1910, 
in United States gold): 


and 1911, by countries, were as follows (values 





| 
1909 








1910 1911 

/ | 

| 
$46,928,427 | $46,386,858 | ~$53, 258, 282 
23,931,914 | 23,142,907 | 26, 199, 771 
19,651,482 | 24,680,878 19,551, 933 
| 5,216,911 5, 237, 286 | 5, 865, 179 
CIPI TE Foo = BE a ee a eee eon ees | 2,898, 600 3, 438, 487 3,479,031 
ee CACTI TG i se SS ee eS se ge tO ae a el a 3,355,972 | 2, 450, 843 3,441,771 
SPM. CoG cco aan ESET Tee se ee ae aL ee ae 528,183 | 1,990, 262 2,011, 650 
PAR GHAR eae 2. eens Shane 2 eae A ee eee eer ee 187,380 | 225, 909 1, 222,078 
ETRE ES TE SS Sa a a a Pr en 793, 188 | 1, 048, 167 1, 198, 662 
PRE ee ea eee oe anes eae e cbaee Seen soe Se eect ee ee 394,519 | 730, 241 1,019, 658 
SWS eee eet rt 2 sw 2c: Sook ae gore eee ee an a see 57,758 | 258, 566 738, 530 
Baligidepy oS sae me. Sanwisce Pe ).c 2 onset ees aes bases sc) nals aaes 661,087 | 1,286,014 666, 541 
PU SESE SS a ee a ae ae ae eee eae See Soe sae 398, 500 | 538, 713 484, 399 
LG in i Sea EE a Oo ea ee | 1,030,819 | 969, 881 392, 184 
UAE IIy oot RS ae Se eon 6, Saye ne aa eet 1, 000, 142 443, 408 357, 470 
OPLUP A ete ta ose Bea Salo ey eee } 73 | 510, 255 292, 678 
TEST cae oe LO Se i ee ke eee ee 120,115 | 213,709 156,310 
MU ATIAC ele ol ne Na re note eens Se eee ase 305, 052 | 343, 823 146, 222 
LADD A 8 he Seo Oe oy cee ean ae see 18,929 | 85,885 84, 945 
[PRINWIG\. 2 Seda se ee Saat Pee ce ieee Sekae came. 7 tae Saas 53,121 46,521 48, 343 
Foreign merchandise exported. .........--.-.---.-.-.---------| 3,109,188 | 4, 239, 008 3, 207, 695 
DURE? CUT A eee ee ee ee 1, 205, 556 | 1, 753, 686 61, 085 
SN (a fe ee es 
EIA mee ee Se ME ho Ry OE. SIS UE 3 | 111,846,916 | 120,021,919 | 123,884, 417 











The exports for the years 1909, 1910, and 1911, by major groups of articles, were as 



























follows: 
1909 1910 1911 
Animal products Sones ses eB sescepanccnassceee $8, 823, 644 $7, 668, 669 
Vegetable products... 8, 074, 523 5, 281, 687 
Mineral products...........- 98, 234,335 | 107,483, 258 
SE VEEAPCS oo sere nn Seinen Joes sat ae aS aeee eae eeepc ne 64,581 76, 728 
SHCCIE Sars cast sasconeg sbegsse ner soe sees sos Ses ates sees T0095: |5-csecee 252% 2,190 
Morciommenrchandise Cxported =) S555. ss flee eee ees 3,109,188 | 4, 239,008 3, 207, 694 
Werseel anioTicee tee ce. ONE eet Sacre eee ae eed 118, 539 585, 828 164, 191 
Rte eee he Re TN oe Seren ete 111,846,916 | 120,021,919 | 123,8$4, 417 
ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 
The exports of animal products are classified under four general heads. For the 
years 1910 and 1911 the amounts were: 
1910 1911 
Pesos. Pesos. 
He VOlARIMIAIS = Neo oS boa. Se 3 ae pee se Sess ae ae eee aa eee Saar eee | 424,999 453, 345. 
LUETE TEP UG en ee eed ee eerie tet pA EERE TE SG. Toke KPO | 3,276,882 | 4,354,355 
pte SERCH GESS =< =.= ck eee a ate oe ee | 20,430,413 | 16,176, 138 
Weta bULeseeoe sors Vee sas A tt Syn a oe, ae ee Ee 42, 072 26, 215 
PRO fstltesameaeats bine es 2 a a a ee a EE Fee a | 24,174,366 | 21,010,053 
Walnesmitimited States sold 2... 2. -5-- see seem ene eure aee ee ee eeee| $8,823,644 | $7,668, 669 
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The principal countries of exports under ‘‘Animal products’’ were (values in pesos ot 
18d. sterling =36.5 cents United States): 

















1910 1911 
Pesos. Pesos. 

United Kingdom. BRYN Ye trata ss 5 ini ela aie wie 's epch ay Ne a ee ROE eee ete eee 14,146,121 | 11,959,587 
(GRTRIB INS S53 sacs SSO ROSE SECO COREE EEE ETE ret: fm met FeO) No ihn 5 ee aes 4,885, 549 4, 413, 553 
MU ATIC Oca ts eter a erates arcsec) aya co wha eisibsarcinral ee ate ee oe ee ebayer 3, 210, 596 3, 171, 562 
ISAO 4 Ser daGn ot SHeoe O54 dos hb eee ae nE EEE eee eC unE bes anoaceuancuscdeLeee 387, 170 408, 835 
JSTERDRIO Des clo cen SCS OR OCC BECO RE ET CECE Een enna a NE Se ees 199, 821 288, 908 
{PEE LENS of 9 Sooo a at aa Sema ae pe 788,371 263, 565 

3od8 SES SOON SHOU CEE BOC OSEe HOH DOCS SC SEE eee ER eee or eae hie 292, 783 219, 064 
Natieciands Re OPt Ae ae et tease ier e a Sa ayarc dt ayulg die miaielclcte eines eee ee ene ee 35, 108 139, 634 
IEG s obion Go See OSE SENSO CAS HOS R ENO eaee hee ep Tee Ea 184; 786 114, 534 





Under “‘Live animals” the principal exports in 1911 were: 

Horses, 3,771, of which 2,145 to Argentina and 1,298 to Peru. 

Asses and mules, 2,329, of which 1,901 to Argentina, 239 to Bolivia, and 186 to Peru. 

Goats, 13,273, all to Argentina. 

Under ‘‘Food products” the principal exports were: 

Jerked beef, 43,600 kilograms, nearly all to Peru. 

Honey, 1,830,633 kilos, of which 1,594,950 kilos to Germany and 109, 400 kilos to 
the United Ren eder 

Frozen meats, 6,695 metric tons, all to the United Kingdom. 

Preserved meats, 681 tons, nearly all to the United Kingdom. 

Salt meats, 504 tons, nearly all to Germany. 

Under “‘‘ Industrial products” the principal exports were: 

Whale oil, 3,757 tons, of which 2,000 to Germany and 1,756 to the United Kingdom. 

Cattle. ingrane and hoofs, 422 Eon, of which 279 to Bee and 66 to the United 
Kingdom, 

Whalebone, 63,472 kilos, of which 32,372 to France and 30,000 to Germany. 

Wax, 214 tons, of which 135 to Germany and 66 to the United Kingdom. 

Goat skins, 216,180 kilos, of which 210,580 kilos to France. 

Chinchilla skins, 3,092 kilos, of which 1,953 kilos to France and 980 kilos to the 
United States. 

Sheepskins, 1,570 tons, of which 1,460 to the United Kingdom. 

Hides, 3,503 tons, of which 2,258 to France, 514 to Germany, 418 to the United 
Kingdom, and 221 to the Netherlands. 

Wool, 9,126 tons, of which 6,880 to the United Kingdom, 1,292 to France, and 491 
to Germany. 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 


The exports of vegetable products are classified under five general heads. For the 
years 1910 and 1911 the amounts were: 




















1910 1911 
Pesos. Pesos. 
Fruits, herbs, grain, and primary agricultural products.............-...-----..- 19,012,824 | 12,317,558 
Secondary agricultural PROGUCES oes «.sicicjne ae se So eee cision en See See eNO eee eee 2,112, 475 1, 053, 981 
industrial productser seer eee sc cams cmccicic sas Sachi neseewsaen ee atte Re REE REE 582, 072 477, 973 
OO USIRema seen een ge Ue ae seas va pincslew abe seen ee ears 395, 675 609, 391 
RO DBCCOR Reem eet ne se sala cine rele eo eaidee Sa Oe ee Ea 18, 934 11, 472 
MOtal ois eee meee er ns 2 OS LS Gal tal oak ne a ee 22,121,980 | 14, 470,375 
WaluenmeUimitedtStatesicol ds Ui Bes Lae tse eee ae ails eee a em linc $8,074,523 | $5,281,687 
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The principal countries of exports under ‘‘ Vegetable products’’ were: 


1910 1911 

F Pesos. Pesos. 
United/Kangdom ... .5.sle vewissoted scmseigase aes een cea eases ose ae ce aerate 10, 822,370 4, 213,397 
AF PONEINA 2 Said See Se we dcic deiog siciehteye wid clasts wae eleinte rela efeeimteeleteioetete ste nicime sree meena 2,327,125 2,748, 697 
Germany sobs 30205. eee RRR eth gee Ce Ene ee OU eRce oe eee Eee 2,211,829 2, 336, 287 
abe Seis bape re eee Oe eine RG BIO MiG e SARE MER Iae RISE II ee nie aR eRe ete aie ie Eos ere 2,354, 384 1,548, 528 
a la caisSeeoga lee LER RRC RE DRL eR cei ee eRe eee eR eMC een Steen 574, 184 1,181,318 
United States Sage SuLS se akeb USSR Se SS SERS SRGRE Oe LAU MERE M EERE seca tenecemeeenee 341, 447 , 882 
CMU as ss bae sete ss ca caca em hese ot em bae sso DORMS O EER AMEE eamciso ee sees ce emiRoee 2,259, 091 467,354 
Beleim.. ole oe eee lees hee WE Dee eee ae eee ELE aL eke foe ioe ee 162,353 433, 773 
155 e711 (Remaaoe eae rena im Ws E aey RGM arial a gerade SA ri SU ie a ee a ea amie 556, 705 385,377 
Netherlands. 5560 sean 22k o ek ce eee ee eee RAR Eee Denn cei einen 128) 059 144) 347 


Under ‘Fruits, herbs, grain, and primary agricultural products,’’ the principal 
exports in 1911 were: 

Bran, 19,844 metric tons, of which 15,248 to Germany, 3,401 to the United Kingdom, 
and 1,095 to Belgium. 

Carob beans, 3,988 tons, of which 1,458 to Germany, 1 394 to Argentina, 308 to the 
United States, 293 to the United neon 232 to Uruguay, and 112 to Brazil. 

Oats, 15,907 tons, of which 14,980 to the United Kingdom, 313 to Belgium, and 124 
to Peru. | 

Barley, 20,029 tons, of which 15,798 to the United Kingdom, 3,289 to Bolivia, 700 to 
Australia, and 240 to Peru. There were shipped to Bolivia also 499 tons of malted 
barley. 

Frijoles, 9,713 tons, of which 4,848 to Argentina, 1,831 to Uruguay, 892 to Germany, 
537 to the Netherlands, 204 to the United States, and 200 to Belgium. 

Nuts, 3,880 tons, of which 1,872 to Argentina, 1,000 to the United States, 622 to 
Uruguay, 209 to Brazil, and 115 to the United Kingdom. 

Potatoes, 3,700 tons, of which 2,799 to Uruguay, 642 to Baer and 101 to 
Bolivia. 

Hay, 7,620 tons, of which 3,281 ‘to Germany, 2,527 to Bolivia, sai 1,596 to Panama. 

Wheat, 13,846 tons, of which 5,302 to the United Kingdom, 3,439 to Germany, 2,794 
to Belgium, 800 to Spain, 518 to Peru, and 240 to the Netherlands. 

The principal exports under ‘‘Secondary agricultural products” was wheat flour, 
5,169 tons, of which 4,570 to Bolivia, 309 to Argentina, and 260 to Peru. 

Under ‘“‘Industrial products” the principal article was quillay bark, 1,975 tons, of 
which 1,231 to Germany, 446 to the United Kingdom, 107 to France, 61 to the Neth- 
erlands, and 57 to the United States. 

The principal exports under the heading ‘‘ Woods” were 10,778 tons of oak railroad 


ties, of which 9,251 to Bolivia and 1,560 to Peru; and 290 of building lumber, of 


which 254 to Argentina. 
MINERAL PRODUCTS. 


The principal countries of export under this heading were: 











1910 1911 
Pesos Pesos. 
United Kingdom yas ois2et cee ce se ee Ieee ae ae ae ae ee tee ee reese 102, 100, 184 129, 712, 483 
Germany ce ee ee Nee Toe ee oe ene Mines 56, 107, 114 64, 927, 466 
Wnited States: 35 Ss s2 se ie as Sa et ae Se 38 a eee per er ore 66, 477, 532 52, 704, 592 
lt 711: en ee ee Nn <a mA SIC EE i SSictoosSeaLen 10, 815, 207 12, 741,394 
DY yHOs ig (2h 00 ee ete aN oy eS RATS atte Oe aS SC seeood tac 6, 551, 470 9, 145, 530 
1S) {a1 1 egy ee aE eae Uti Cee ed ear aa esnrcocadctmpeacee 8, 868, 165 8, 674, 983 
hoy: 01 a erie Pee! eee 6 tre ete Ne I OS it manbocmcbcl-ocice 5, 445, 090 5, 427, 468 
AF 07 Pe ee ee oe ee See eee ee oNGoegeaHaoobocora 2,000, 590 2, 792, 593 
Lp), a er i aoe ea Ie am ee epee OS Be le tae emanze 2,157,976 


MPV DE ss at woh Sessa nicdlnd heclaae cee ste See eee EEL enero ease ee eee eee 708, 400 2,023,370 
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Under “ Mineral products,’’ the principal exports for the year 1911, were: 

Borate of lime, 44,508 tons, of which 18,893 to Germany, 12,704 to the United King- 
dom; 9,469 to France, 2,083 to Belgium, and 1,359 to the Netherlands. 

Copper, £3,287 tons, of which 10,728 to the United States, 1,626 to Germany, and 
1,204 to France. 

Copper ore, 63,769 tons, of which 39,935 to the United Kingdom, 22,134 to the 
United States, and 1,420 to Belgium. 

Copper and gold ore, 3,489 tons, of which 3,388 to the United Kingdom. 

Tron ore, 28,600 tons, of which 22,200 to France, and 6,400 to the Netherlands. 

Iodine, 437,488 kilos, of which 199,444 to Germany, 179,300 to the United States, and 
58,080 to the United Kingdom. 

Nitrate of soda, 24,546,680 metric quintals (quintal=220.46 pounds), valued at 
262,649,476 pesos (in United States gold, $95,767,058.74), shipped to the following 
countries: 


















































Quintals. Pesos. Quintals. Pesos. 
United Kingdom........- 10, 864, 830 | 116, 253, 681 89, 480 957, 436 
Germanyee eee 5, 486,280 | 58, 703, 196 74, 930 801, 751 
United States............- 4,152,220 | 44,428, 754 37, 440 400, 608 
IWTanCesecey ss see sees 905, 800 9, 692, 060 33, 510 358, 557 
Netherlands.........-.--- 812,290 | 8, 691,502 21, 750 232, 725 
Belem a a2stoen~ se sscl 777, 110 8,315,077 3, 950 42, 265 
Pale eet seen ck aeiss 4 507, 240 5, 427,468 || Argentina...........--..- 3, 260 34, 882 
APA ere ee ce te 260,990 | 2; 792,.593 ||| Bolivia...........-....-- 570 6, 099 
WHEN BaescdquseouuBoads 201, 680 AUK || 1NG@bRGC ES ooosoosccucune 220 2,354 
FB cy) Pan a enna 189,100 | 2,023,370 ee en 
TRON Bcgoneacosaosoocoe 124,030 | 1,327,121 Motaleseetsc mene 24, 546, 680 | 262, 649, 476 

BEVERAGES. 
The principal countries of export under this heading were: 
1910 1911 
Pesos. Pesos. 
Enaapepera libata OR ig cers age RE 1 ee a TN SS 105,876 | 134,963 
Bolivia... . 52, 869 51, 957 
I2oledecbes 3, 989 5, 815 
UTE im Ghc obdoo Soc Sone Os Ado eH ARCO aS OOR ART ASOD hp SHEE asso Bcncr sore Geaeanscueretts 7, 204 5, 558 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
The principal countries of export under this heading were: 

1910 1911 

Pesos. Pesos 
IBGE, 5 sooo ocecacecacncosescosaunses sp ooecouscos soaded cosssueoeasaoossesseccadeseas 927, 596 104, 022 
IDNA Sa Se aoe Rae ano anon ae Beco a one Se Se ea aE Cente rnerApeenarSeraeporodabdnuooouceuT 159, 202 102, 979 
(GOMNBTA 555 coscoascueoosesodobae se obsoweconnbondacuac copgoucuoccassssoSobcesadecces 199, 040 98, 720 
ANTEGSIIRTOM, 5 5 o= coc cose ncoogdcresadon sesbossuar see ceos sucsoaceseussecssbesosessecaosns 212, 338 74, 530 
IR pod obestncoac SUSE RnEee OSet EOE BOO SaEG aE ia aS E NOSES AER Ee nde SoSeo SoARSoucEe 30, 036 23, 687 











The handsome new legation butlding, erected by the Government 
of Argentina, was presented to the Chilean legation and formally 
turned over for occupancy on September 18, 1912, in connection with 





the celebration of the anniversary of Chilean independence. The 
budget of the municipality of Buenos Aires for 1913 estimates the 
receipts and expenditures at 44,101,160 pesos-———The foreign com- 
merce of Argentina from January to June, 1912, amounted to 
428,073,419 pesos gold, of which 183,364,916 pesos were imports 
and 244,708,503 exports. On July 31, 1912, the population of 
Buenos Aires was 1,383,663. La Prensa, the great newspaper of 
Buenos Aires, paid duties amounting to 1,647,600 pesos gold on paper 
imported during 1911. From January to August, 1912, the exports. 
of cereals of Argentina amounted to 2,184,826 tons of wheat, 2,029,156 
tons of maize, 395,735 tons of flaxseed, and 814,483 tons of oats. 
A syndicate was recently formed in Barcelona, Spain, with a capital 
of 15,000,000 pesetas for the purpose of exploiting the cotton industry 
in the Province of Corrientes and the Territory of Chaco. A North 
American company has also been formed to engage in cotton growing 
in northern Argentina. A samtary convention was recently con- 
cluded with Italy which provides that both Governments shall 
promptly report the appearance of plague, cholera, and typhoid fever 
appearing in the respective countries, and that every emigrant ship 
shall carry a medical officer. The Minister of Public Works has 
proposed to the President a project for the construction of grain eleva- 
tors at State expense at ports and railway stations in grain producing 
centers. It is proposed to issue bonds amounting to $10,000,000 for 
this purpose and it is estimated that the country will save $20,000,000 
annually in marketing an average crop. Dr. Manuel E. Malbran, 
first secretary of the Argentine legation in Washington, has informed 
the Pan American Union of the organization of The Argentine Rail- 
way, a2 new company, which proposes to operate the Entre Rios and 
Corrientes railways in northern Argentina. Improvement of the 
service, general development of this section of Argentina, colonization 
of large districts of land drained by the Parana River, and coopera- 
tion with the exploitation of the Central Railway of Paraguay are 
among the objects to be accomplished by the new organization. 
The first 102 kilometers of the railway from Bahia Blanca to Patagones 
was opened to public traffic by the Pacific Railway Company on 
September 1, 1912. On August 18, 1912, the first rails of the 
Rosario to Mendoza Railway were laid in Rosario. The Federal 
820 
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Congress has passed a law imposing a tax on inheritances, legacies, and 
donations, the proceeds of which will go into the school fund. 
From January 1 to June 30, 1912, 2,063 ships with 231,196 passengers 
entered the port of Buenos Aires, while 1,861 ships with 189,259 
passengers cleared from the port. According to Dalgety’s Annual 
(1911-12) Wool Review for Australasia, Argentina, with 77,303,517 
sheep, ranks second only to Australasia among the great sheep raising 
countries of the world. In 1911 the Province of Mendoza pro- 
duced 2,996,995 hectoliters (hectoliter equals 26.4 gallons) of wine. 
In August, 1912, Argentina had 800 kilometers of constructed Govern- 
ment railways in Patagonia, with 1,300 men employed to prosecute 
the work. North American capitalists recently bought 146 hectares 
of land in Zarate, Argentina, for the purpose of engaging in the 
chilled-meat industry. An Italian company is to establish a new 
steamship line between Buenos Aires, Genoa, and Naples, the first 
steamer bemg booked to sail from Italy November 9, 1912. The 
Mihanovich Steamship Co. has contracted for the construction of 
two rapid steamers to ply between Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 
Three well-equipped freight and passenger steamers make regular trips 
on the Bermejo River from its junction with the Paraguay to kilo- 
meter 612. Telegraph and telephone service has also been extended 
to important pomts in the Bermejo Valley and surrounding 
country. In July, 1912, there were 130 kilometers of street rail- 
way in operation m the city of Rosario, Argentina.——The Entre 
Rios Railway Co. are improving their roadbeds and rolling stock so 
as to be able to run passenger trains from Buenos Aires to Parana in 
_ 12 hours.——In July, 1912, the slaughterhouses of Buenos Aires killed 
for consumption 12,225 steers, 27,760 cows, 12,193 wethers, 43,564 
ewes, and 11,438 hogs——tThe department of agriculture of Argen- 
tma has obtained a large quantity of cotton seed from the United 
States for distribution to farmers in the Provinces suited to cotton 
cultivation. The Swedish Line has ordered two steamers of 6,000 
tons displacement for service on the River Plate. A recent consular 
advice states that the division of mines, geology, and hydrology of 
the ministry of agriculture has instituted a special office to investi- 
gate the general conditions of the mineral waters of the Republic. A 
report made by a specialist to the ministry states that Argentina is 
the only country on- a par with France for hydromineral wealth, and 
deals especially with the radioactive properties of the waters exam- 
ined. Advices from Buenos Aires, dated October 6, 1912, state that 
a decree has been issued reducing the duties on raw sugar to 5 centavos 
gold per kilogram and to 7 centavos on refined sugar. The new 
military school of aviation has begun its course of instruction and flights 
of especial interest have recently been made by several army officers 
and engineers. Under the auspices of the Society for the Protec- 
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tion of Immigrant Women, of which the wife of the President of 
Argentina is honorary president, an exhibition of agricultural and 
industrial products and implements has been installed in connection 
with the agricultural courses established last year. Moving pictures 
are a prominent feature of the exposition.——The wool clip for 1911 
was exceptional, both as to quantity and quality.——The receipts of the 
Buenos Aires customhouse for the first eight months of 1912 amounted 
to $55,000,000. A new company has been formed in Tucuman to 
grow tobacco on a large scale. It plans the construction of a tobacco- 
drying plant which will be at the service of all growers in that sec- 
tion. The trial shipment of 40 tons of cotton from the Argentine 
Chaco sent to Spain proved so satisfactory that a Spanish syndicate 
has been formed to undertake the cultivation on a large scale. One 
hundred thousand hectares of land for this purpose has been obtained 
in the Province of Corrientes———In 1911 the mspector general of 
justice of Argentina authorized the operation of 76 national limited 
companies, with an aggregated capital of 93,200,000 pesos national 
currency and 8,500,000 pesos gold. Thirty-two foreign companies 
were authorized during the same period.——Real estate transfers in 
Buenos Aires during 1911 amounted to 495,329,093 pesos national 
currency.——A project has been presented to the Congress of Argen- 
tina for the reclamation of 2,000 hectares of land along the river front 
in Buenos Aires to be used for port works, railways, and other public 
improvements. Exports of cereals from the port of Bahia Blanca 
from January 1 to August 31, 1912, aggregated 1,525,384 tons, of 
which 1,107,949 tons were wheat, 400,484 oats, and 16,951 composed 
of barley, rye, corn, and linseed. 














BOLIVIA 


On August 6, 1912, adreferendum commercial traffic convention was 
concluded in Santiago, Chile, between representatives of the Govern- 
ments of Bolivia and Chile, which provides that the Government of 
Chile guarantees, in conformity with the treaty of peace of 1904, the 
free transit of merchandise through its territory destined to or pro- 
ceeding .from Bolivia. The convention, which is effective for a 
period of five years, provides definite regulations as to marking and 
handling of such through shipment.——A society of Boy Scouts has 
been organized at the Institute at Cochabamba under the direction 
of instructors from the United States. A preliminary survey is 
being made of the entire line of the Chimore Railway. The work has 
been divided into sections, the first being from Salta to Santa Rosa, 
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the second from Santa Rosa to Santo Domingo, the third from there 
to Puerta Patino, the fourth from Puerta Patino to Secuano, and the 
fifth section has its headquarters at Trinidad. The latest available 
statistics give the live stock of Bolivia as follows; Cattle, 734,266; 
sheep, 1,499,114; horses, 96,846; mules, 44,584; asses, 172,959; goats, 
467,956; hogs, 114,146; llamas, 414,047; alpacas, 112,033; vicunas, 
200; and domestic fowls, 78,477. In 1911 the revenues of the 
Government of Bolivia amounted to 16,913,512 bolivianos, an in- 
crease over those of 1910 of 4,169,483 bolivianos. The munici- 
pality of La Paz, with the consent of the federal Government, pro- 
poses to negotiate a loan of £400,000 in the United States for the 
purpose of building a sewer system for the capital, liquidating the 
municipal debt, and the construction of hospitals and a new mar- 
ket. The city of Mizque has petitioned the federal congress of 
Bolivia to establish an Italian colony in its vicinity.——Plans for the 
construction of a branch railway between Machacamarca and Uncia 
have been completed and accepted by the Government of Bolivia. 
The Government has founded the new town of Caracaro in the Depart- 
ment of La Paz, £5,000 having been spent in the purchase of lands 
for the site. It is located in a famous wine-producing section, which | 
_is traversed by the Arica to La Paz Railway. Extensive petroleum 
deposits of good quality have been discovered at Calacoto, on the 
Arica to La Paz Railway. The Government has accepted the 
proposal of the French Syndicate of Bolivian Railways for the con- 
struction of a railway between Quiaca and Tarija. This line will 
supply an important link in the railway system of the country, and 
will place Bolivia in direct communication with Argentina. 
According to latest advices the ministerial crisis in Bolivia has been 
solved by the appointment of the following cabinet: Dr. Juan Saracho, 
foreign affairs; Dr. Claudio Pinilla, interior; Dr. Alfredo Ascarruiz, 
finance; Dr. Horacio Rios, justice and industries; Dr. Carlos Calvo, 
public instruction and agriculture; Gen. J. M. Salles, war and colo- 
nies. An appropriation of $40,000 has been asked of the Bolivian 
Congress for the purpose of establishing a school of aviation under 
military supervision. Dr. Ismael Montes has been formally pro- 
claimed by Congress as the candidate for the next Presidential term. 
President Villazon, of Bolivia, has signed the tariff on sugar, which 
puts a duty of bs. 17.40 per 100 pounds on brown, unrefined sugar, 
and bs. 6.50 on white sugar. According to official statistics just 
received the production of wolfram in Bolivia during the year 1911 
amounted to 297,272,120 kilos, valued at 231,187 bolivianos (boliv- 
iano.equals about $0.389 in United States currency). 









































According to late consular advices the export trade of Brazil in 1911 
amounted to $324,919,767, of which amount the United States pur- 


chased 35.6 per cent, or $115,731,284. 60.4 per cent of the total 
export trade of Brazil in 1911 consisted of coffee. It is estimated 
that there are 3,500 industrial establishments in Brazil, employing 
175,000 workmen, and having a capital of $275,000,000, 40 per cent 
of which is devoted to the manufacture of cotton textiles. 
Owing to the increasing demand for power for factories in the district 
the Rio de Janeiro Electric Power Co. are enlarging their plant to 
generate 80,000 horsepower, thus increasing their present capacity by 
30,000. Among the new industries in Rio de Janeiro are: A plant 
for the manufacture of hydrogen gas to be used in welding and cut- 
ting of iron; railway-car assembling works; a fiber plant; dry-dock 
construction; a modern steam laundry; and the erection of three 
large tanks for the storage of fuel oil——The Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., of South America, is a corporation recently organized under the 
Federal laws of Brazil, having a capital of $3,000,000, which is to start - 
the manufacture, in Rio de Janeiro, of rubber tires, belting, and other 
rubber goods. The plant is to be completed within 12 months. 
The Brazilian Senate has approved a project for the expenditure 
of $13,000 in purchasing a hospital launch to be used in conveying 
the sick from ships lying in the bay to the shore for dispatch co the 
hospitals. A proposal has been placed before the State Congress 
of Minas Geraes to insert in the State budget a vote of $650,000 for 
use in promoting immigration and colonization. The number of 
salted and dried hides exported from the State of Rio Grande do Sul 
from January 1 to July 31, 1912, amounted to a total of 548,353. 
The minister of agriculture has approved plans for the construction 
of a new building for the National Observatory to be installed on the 
Morro de Sao Januario. The Empreza Autoviaria Paulista, reg- 
istered in Sao Paulo, is issuing a loan of $650,000 for constructing the 
first section of an automobile road between Sao Paulo and Santos. 
Among recent decrees signed by the President of Brazil is that pro- 
viding for $65,000 for continuing the clearing and dredging of the Rio 
Paraguassu. Surveys for the reservoir of Oros on the River Trussu 
in the State of Ceara have been completed. The reservoir when 
completed is to have a capacity of 2,200,000,000 cubic meters (cubic 
meter equals 35.314 cubic feet) and will probably be the largest in the 
world. The Cia. Melhoramentos de S. Caetano is being organized 
in Sao Paulo with $280,000 capital to erect and lease workingmen’s 
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houses. A proposal has been presented to the municipal council of 
Bahia for the incorporation of a company with $12,500,000 capital to 
construct and operate a new slaughterhouse.-——It is announced that 
the tender for the service of steamers on the Amazon and its tribu- 
taries, and for the Oroyapock Line, sent in by the Amazon River 
Steam Navigation Co. (Ltd.) has been accepted by the department 
of public works. According to the call for tenders the headquarters 
of the company undertaking the service will be at Belem, capital of 
the State of Para, with a branch office at the city of Manaos, capital 
of Amazonas. Services will start from each of these points, and the 
number of miles that will have to be run in accordance with the con- 
tract will be 357,388 per annum. According to the United States 
consul at Para the average rubber yield of the Amazon district is 40,000 
tons per annum, of which the United States takes 50 per cent. 
According to advices from Cuyaba, Matto Grosso, Brazil, explorations 
of rivers and improvement of communications by various expeditions 
are progressing favorably. The Juruema River exploration was 
concluded by an expedition under Capt. M. T. da Costa Pinheiro. 
The Ike River was discovered by an expedition under Lieut. Julio 
Horta Barboso, who is now exploring the right banks of the Madeira 
and its affluents. Another expedition is shortly to leave for the 
banks of the Xacuruima, Arimos, Sacri, Papagaio, and Ananaz.—— 
A contract has been signed between the Federal Government, the 
State of Sao Paulo, and certain Italian steamship companies for the 
establishment of an exclusive steamship line between Italy and Brazil. 
Steamers are to stop alternately at Pernambuco and Bahia, and on 
every trip at Rio de Janeiro and Santos.——The municipality of 
Bauru has given a concession to a German concern for the construc- 
tion of a ratlroad across the Agrapehy-Peize Valley to the Parana 
River.——As an indication of the ancrease of foreign capital invested 
in Brazil recent statistics state that,in 1909, 2 Brazilian and 21 for- 
eign companies were authorized, in 1910 the number was 9 Brazilian 
and 23 foreign companies, and in 1911, 13 Brazilian and 42 foreign. 
The capital of the foreign enterprises sanctioned m 1911 amounted 
to 323 per cent over that invested in 1910. In this total North Amer- 
ican capital leads with an increase of 803 per cent over that of the 
year previous. An important feature of the railroad development 
of Brazil is the recent inauguration of two stations on the Goyaz Rail- 
way in the interior, ‘‘Engenheiro Taylor” and ‘‘Pedro Nolasco.” 
The latter is up on the mountains of Urubu, in the municipality of 
Abaete, State of Minas, and it is this section of the road which pre- 
sented the greatest difficulties of the entire lme, which is now re-- 
garded as certain of completion to the State of Goyaz. The Presi- 
dent of the State of Minas Geraes has signed a decree granting a con- 
cession for the construction and operation of a railway line from 
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Antonio Dias, on the Victoria to Minas Railway, to the Cacumba 
Serra.——A company has been organized in Sao Paulo with $130,000 
capital to build a railway linking Jaboticabal with the Rio Pardo via 
Ponta Alta, Bitruva, and Viradouro, and later to build branch 
lines.——The President of the Republic has signed a decree author- 
izing the minister of public works to open a credit of $500,000 to 
cover expenses connected with constructing the branch line of the 
Central of Brazil Railway from Itacurussa to Angra.——Another de- 
cree authorizes the opening of a credit of $400,000 for expenses con- 
nected with the extension of the Centro line of the Central of Brazil 
Railway in the direction of Montes Claros.——Definite surveys of 
the section of the Tocantins Railway lying between Cameta and 
Alcobaca have been commenced at both ends of the line. Similar 
surveys are being made between Praia da Rainha and Sao Joao de 
Araguaya, the confluence of the Rivers Araguari and Tocantins. 
Direct telegraphic service between Corumba, Matto Grosso, and Asuncion, 
the capital of Paraguay, has been established.——The official returns 
of the Port of Para show that during the month of September, 1912, 
112 steamers arrived and 166 sailing vessels. 
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The budget for 1918, approved by the Mixed Commission of Budgets 
of Chile, estimates the receipts at 180,000,000 pesos paper and 
100,000,000 pesos gold. The expenses for the year are estimated at 
345,000,000 pesos paper. The governor of the island of Chiloe 
has confirmed the report of the discovery of petroleum deposits on the 
island. The net earnings of the Chile Telephone Co. from April 1, 
1911, to March 31, 1912, are reported to have been £52,185. An 
electric-light service is to be established in the cities of Victoria and 
La Union, Chile. 
with one of the large steel companies of the United States for cannons 
of large and medium caliber for the fortifications at Valparaiso, Talca- 
huano, and other ports. An artillery captain of the United States 
Army has been engaged as an instructor in the Chilean army.——The 
Morro branch of the Arica to La Paz Railway has been surveyed. 
There are 692 industrial plants in the Province of Valparaiso, repre- 
senting a capital of 83,283,619 pesos, employing 12,800 hands, and 
producing an annual output valued at 93,419,919 pesos. During 
the first half of 1912 Chile imported 565,364 tons of coal, the domestic 
production for the same period amounting to 666,170 tons. The 
Sociedad de Fomento Fabril (Society for Encouragement of Industry) 
has recently opened a school in Santiago for teaching the art of book- 


























The Chilean Government has placed an order — 
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binding in all its branches. The Province of Santiago has 48 
printing, bookbinding, and blank-book manufacturing establishments, 
employing 1,675 persons, about 500 of whom are in the bookbinding 
branches of the industry. According to statistics of 1912 there 
are in Chile domestic animals as follows: Horses and mules, 415,000; 
cattle, 1,640,322; sheep, 3,537,738; hogs, 159,000.——The German 
Government has appropriated $14,912 toward the support of the 35 
schools that are conducted in Chile for the education of children of 
German residents. During the year ending June 30, 1912, the pro- 
duction of nitrate amounted to 2,469,000 tons, of which amount conti- 
nental Europe took 1,711,000 tons; United Kingdom, 132,000; United 
States of America, 503,000; and all other countries, 114,000. 
Copper exports from Chile for the first seven months of 1912 show 
a gain of 3,400 tons over a like period of 1911, with prospects of a 
larger relative gain for the balance of this year.—— Tin has been dis- 
covered in the Province of Atacama, Chile, that assays 78 per cent, 
with a vein that extends more than 264 feet. The Karnak, a new 
18,000-ton liner of the Kosmos Line, recently arrived in Valparaiso 
from Hamburg. The vessel is 488 feet long and 60 feet wide, and is 
the first of five sister ships of equal tonnage to be constructed for the 
Kosmos west coast service. The number of vessels entering the port 
of Valparaiso during July, 1912, was 79, while there were 96 clear- 
ances during the same period.tt—The Bolsa de Comercio of Santiago 
is to erect a new home, of reenforced concrete construction, at a cost 
of $200,000..——Plans are out for a new public library building, the 
gift of Santiago Severin, for the city of Valparaiso, to cost about 
$50,000. The London & River Plate Bank is to erect a new 
building in Valparaiso at a cost of $100,000.—Recent press dis- 
patches state that the Chilean Congress has under consideration an 
application for the construction of a new trans-Andean railway for 
colonization purposes. The line is to be established from Lake 
Buenos Aires to the Pacific through the Huemules Valley.——Late 
advices from Santiago indicate that a Chilean legation is to be estab- 
lished near the Government of Venezuela. An interesting item in 
recent press reports states that the Chilean consul in Panama is 
urging his Government to secure the wmmagration of the 40,000 work- 
men who have been employed on the Panama Canal upon the com- 
pletion of that undertaking, for the purpose of employing them in 
the construction of port works and railway lines in Chile. A group 
of foreign capitalists has asked for a concession for the construction 
of an electric railway line between Valparaiso and Santiago, on condi- 
tion that the Government guarantee 5 per cent interest on the invest- 
ment of £3,750,000 for 20 years. The directors of the Sociedad de 
Fomento Fabril have resolved to organize a Congress of Industry and 
Commerce to meet periodically in different industrial cities of the 
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Republic for the purpose of encouraging and developing domestic 
manufactures. The first congress is to meet in Santiago October 7, 
1913.— A new station on the branch of the Los Andes Railway is 
to be opened at San Rafael between Curimon and Los Andes. A 
bill providing for the nationalization of the nitrate industry has been 
introduced into the House of Deputies. A committee has been 
appointed by the Government to study and report upon the reorgani- 
zation of the agricultural schools of the Republic. The official 
ceremonies incident to the commencement of work on the port 
improvements of Valparaiso took place October 6, 1912. Owing to 
the recent discovery of rich mineral deposits in Chile, the Government 
is making special efforts to attract foreign capital to the mining industry 
of the country. Work was commenced October 1 on the new 
wireless station on Juan Fernandez Island. This is the spot made 
famous by Robinson Crusoe, beloved of boyhood. Congress will 
be asked to approve the transformation of the city of Santiago by the 
cutting of broad diagonal avenues. Announcement is made that 
the trans-Andean Railway 1s again opened for traffic, the service having 
been discontinued on account of snowslides resulting from unusually 
heavy snowstorms during the winter. 
will not begin through service until December, when the section 
between Santiago and Lorena will be opened to traffic. According 
to statistics recently made public by the Government there are 2,080 
kilometers of line under construction in Chile, the total cost of which 
will be $336,000,000. A further 2,392 kilometers is projected. 
The first of the six ocean-going torpedo boat destroyers built for the 
Chilean Government in England was launched on September 
28. During the month of August, 1912, 550,000 tons of nitrate 
were exported from Santiago. A Government commission 
appointed to study the coal districts has reported that that industry 
constitutes one of the richest sources of wealth. In the districts 
examined they have found sufficient coal to supply the State rail- 






































ways without dependence on foreign supplies. Hundreds of millions — 


of tons exist in the valleys of Taleahuano and in Arauco. The Gov- 
ernment plans a systematic campaign for the purpose of interesting 
foreign capital in this unexploited industry. According to press 
dispatches of October 20, 1912, three new islands, without vegetation, 
supposed to be the result of a recent marine upheaval, are reported 
to have been discovered 60 miles to the southwest of the island of 
Juan Fernandez. The Curacavi Mining Co., with a capital of 
1,250,000 pesos (peso equals $0.365 in United States gold), has been 
organized in Santiago to engage in mining and smelting in the Curacavi 
gold district. The House of Deputies has approved the proposed 
loan of £200,000 which is desired by the municipality of Vifia del 
Mar for public improvements. An appropriation of 1,000,000 
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pesos gold has been made by the Government of Chile for the purpose 
of participating wn the San Francisco Exposition in 1915. A con- 
tract has been made with a German firm to furnish six locomotives | 


for use on the Arica to La Paz Railway. The Peruvian ports of 
Salaverry and Huanchaco exported to Chile in 1911 merchandise valued 


at 2,364,809 pesos gold, and imported from Chile goods to the value 
of 19,003 pesos gold. A bill has been introduced into the House 
of Deputies which provides for the sanitation of the port of Valparaiso. 














Under recent customs storage regulations of Colombia the collector 
of the customhouse through which the goods are imported shall fix a 
period not to exceed 15 days within which the goods must be removed 
from the customs warehouse by the importer or his agent. In case 


the goods are not removed storage charges will be collected. By a 
recent decree the period for which commercial travelers are permitted 
to import samples into Colombia free of duty under bond, formerly one 
year, has been extended to two years. A bronze bust of the 
celebrated Cuban civil engineer, Francisco J. Cisneros, who originated 
the plan for the building of the Pacific Railway, is to be erected at 
Cali. A statue of Gen. Antomo Jose de Sucre, the hero of Ayacucho, 
was recently unveiled in Sucre Plaza, Bogota, while a bust of Gen. 
Hermogenes Maza was placed in Egipto Plaza in the same city. 
The Society of Engineers of Colombia has established the Codazzi 
prize, consisting of a gold medal, for the purpose of encouraging work 
that will tend to a better knowledge of the interior territory of 
Colombia. The first award is to be made August 7, 1913. The 
Pacific Railway Co. has commenced preliminary work on the Cala 
aqueduct. A shoe factory, equipped with machinery imported from 
the United States, having a capacity of 400 pairs of shoes daily, is 
to be installed at Cali. The Federal Government has authorized 
the municipality of Manizales to negotiate a loan of £50,000 to be 
used in municipal improvements. The export duties of the port of 
Santa Marta during the first half of 1912, amounted to $1,108,981.—— 
The Tobacco Union of Santander has been recently organized at 
Bucaramanga for the purpose of promoting the tobacco industry of 
the country.. On June 30, 1912, there were 4,371 public schools in 
the Republic of Colombia, being approximately a school for each 1,100 
inhabitants. The municipal council of San Jose de Cucuta has 
been authorized to borrow $250,000 for the construction of waterworks, 
installation of an electric-light plant, and the completion of the mar- 
ket building now being erected. Waterworks wn the city of Buga 
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have recently been completed, having a capacity sufficient to supply 
a city of 120,000 inhabitants———The Federal Government has 
arranged with the Bank of Colombia for a loan of £65,000 to be used 
in paying the debt of the Southern Railway. The General Electric 
Oo. (Ltd.), of London, has arranged to take over the telephone business 
of Bogota and proposes to improve and extend the service. The 
department of public works of Colombia has established a board with 
headquarters at Cartagena, to superintend the dredging and canali- 
zation of the Atrata and Sinu Rwers.——The Government has con- 
tracted for the construction of a railway which will wnite the Pacific 
with the Girardot Railway and for the building of branch railways to 
connect Cali with Manizales, Popayan, and Neiva. The completion 
of this work will open railway communication from Bogota to the 
Pacific coast. A rapid postal and passenger service is to be estab- 
lished by the use of gasoline motors between Barranquilla and Puerto 
Berrio. Two launches with a capacity of 20 persons each have been 
ordered from the United States. The trip between the two points 
is to be made in 20 hours. The Cauca Railway has reached Cresta 
de Gallo, kilometer 134, crossing the crest of the Western Cordil- 
lera. French capitalists have made proposals to the Colombian 
Government to construct aerial railways between Alban and La Dorado 
and Sibate and Fusagasuga.——The municipal council of Ibague pro- 
poses to borrow £40,000 for the purpose of installing an electric light 
and power plant, waterworks, and other public improvements.—— 
The budget of the municipality of Bogota for 1912 amounts to 
$312,013.28.—The mint at Bogota has coined during the present 
year 4,700,000 pesos in nickel cowns of the value of 5 pesos paper 
each. Telegrams transmitted in Colombia in 1911 numbered 
1,462,323, of which 478,882 were official messages. Total charges 
for transmission amounted to $336,031.44. A new bank organized 
by a German company, having a capital of $714,000, according to 
recent press dispatches, is to open for business in Medellin next 
month. 
of Colombia has raised the consulate at Iquitos, Peru, to a consulate 
general, appointing thereto Don Ismael Lopez, the well-known 
historian and literateur. The Government has bought the conces- 
sion granted in 1886 to the Isaacs family, for the sole right to work 
the coal mines and other minerals, including petroleum, in Aracataca, 
Sierra Nevada, Goajira Territory, and Gulf of Uraba. About 36 
miles west of the town of Rio Hacha Mess. V. Dugand & Sons are 
developing a large plantation of rubber (Castilloa elastica). This firm 
now has 60,000 trees, which were planted 12 years ago. They also 
have 85,000 cocoa trees, which is the principal plantation of this 
character in northeast Colombia. The firm is also experimenting 
with the Heavea Brasilensis as well as with Ceara rubber, and it is 
































According to a press report, the minister of foreign affairs — 
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the intention to further enlarge these plantations. One tree which 
grows in abundance in this section of the Republic, and locally known 
as the “chingalé,” promises to become valuable for the manufacture 
of paper pulp. The tree is free from milk or gummy substances and 
is of rapid growth and undoubtedly merits experimentation. The 
city of Cartagena, capital of the Department of Bolivar, ranks second 
among the seaports of Colombia. During 1911 notable progress was 
made in many lines of development, one of the important improve- 
ments being the paving of approximately 1 mile of streets with pressed 
brick, while an equal distance was macadamized. The new municipal 
theater was built at a cost of $200,000, and factories for the manu- 
facture of matches, nails, flannels, tanning products, etc., were estab- 
lished. A concession has been granted to a Belgian firm for an 











electric tramway connecting Cartagena with its suburbs.——The total 
value of exports from Cartagena during 1911 was $5,670,989,compared 
with $4,984,739 for 1910, while the imports were valued at $4,331,106, 
against $3,951,565 for 1910. Of the exports the United States took 
$2,675,889 worth, or nearly one-half, while of the imports $1,410,953, 
or less than one-third, came from the United States. 
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The articles of incorporation of the International Bank of Costa 
Rica, published in the Official Gazette of September 10, 1912, show 
that the headquarters of the institution will be in San Jose, and 
among the dozen or more persons who are the founders are English, 
Canadian, German, and American capitalists. The initial capital of 
the bank is to be $465,000, divided into shares of $100each. The insti- 
tution may establish branches in any part of the Republic. 
The President has been authorized by the national Congress to 
expend 650,000 colones ($302,250) in the construction of aqueducts in 
the federal capital and in other cities and towns of the country.—— 
A recent law authorizes the President to have minted 20,000 colones 
in silver coins of the denomination of 5 centimes, and 5,000 colones 
in copper coin of the denomination of 1 centime. Silver certificates 
are also to be issued until a total of 1,500,000 colones, in denomi- 
nations of 1 and 2 colones, have been placed in circulation. 
The department of agriculture has received from Brazil a consign- 
ment of rubber plants of superior quality of the species hevea Bra- 
silensis. Some of these plants will be set out by the Government 
at Guanacaste, an important rubber-growing district, and the 
remainder distributed to individuals particularly interested in 
rubber culture. A large number of planters have recently shown 
considerable interest in rubber cultivation, and the Government 
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proposes to aid such persons in obtaining superior plants. Two 
steel bridges over the Poas River, well under way, will soon be opened 
to public traffic, and thereby greatly facilitate commercial progress. 
The result of the Government’s activity in improving public roads 
of the country has been an increased output of agricultural produc- 
tion. A new railway tariff, superseding all former ones, issued by 
the Pacific Railway of Costa Rica, has been submitted and approved 
by the Government and will soon be printed and distributed to 
interested persons. A new flour mill is to be built in San Jose, a 
company having been formed recently for this purpose. The 
plans and estimates for a public market to be constructed in Orotina 
have been completed. In view of the impending completion of 
the sanitation works in San Jose it is advocated that the paving of 
streets, new piping, and other important sanitary matters be under- 
taken. An automobile service has been proposed between the 
capital and Cartago, Neredia and Alajuela. The department of 
agriculture has offered to supply a limited number of blooded Jersey 
bulls for breeding purposes to the Government of Honduras, to be 
used at Government stations and by the stock breeders of the coun- 




















try. The breeding of Jersey cattle in Costa Rica has been very 


successful, and the neighboring Republics are beginning to purchase 
these cattle for improving the stock of their respective countries. 
The bread bakers of San Jose have formed a society entitled “‘La 
Economia de los Panaderos’”’ (the Bakers’ Economy) for the mutual 
protection of those engaged in the manufacture and sale of bread and 
allied products. The duration of the society is to be 10 years, with 
the privilege of extending its corporate existence for additional 
periods of 10 years if its members so desire. The capital of the 
society is 5,700 colones ($2,650). Costa Rica has one of the finest 
pottery museums in the world, according to Anne H. Dyer, who has 
made quite a study of the subject. At the ‘‘Museo Nacional,” in 
San Jose, says this authority, ‘‘a low, adobe, tiled building, tucked 








away around the corner from the sumptuous national theater, the ~ 


interested visitor, if he happens to be a bit of an antiquary, may 
discover treasures undreamed of in his philosophy. One of the won- 
ders of this time is that it enables us to unfold the pages of the past, 
and in these low, well-lighted rooms a marvelous past is outspread 
for him who runs to read.” There is now at Babylon, Long 
Island, N. Y., at the residence of Mr. Minor C. Keith, one of the rarest 
collections of curios to be found in the United States, which Mr. Keith 
has been collecting for a number of years. This gentleman has been 
deeply interested in prehistoric relics found in Costa Rica and has 
been most liberal in contributing funds to further the knowledge of 
the races of Indians that inhabited this section of the world. Not 
very many years ago all banking in Costa Rica was carried on by 
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private firms. To-day, by reason of the country’s trade with the 
world at large, money quotations in English pounds, German marks, 
French francs, and American dollars are as well known and studied as 
completely as is the case in the great money centers of the world. 
From advices dated October 19 it is learned that the surveys of 
the Costa Rica-Panama Boundary Commission have been completed, 
and that the commission of engineers will return to New York by 
the 29th of the month. 








The President of Cuba has signed a decree permitting the «mporta- 
tion of 500 white laborers to work in the mines of Ponopuo Manganese 
Co. in the Santiago Province. The cost of the importation of these 





laborers is to be borne by the manganese company. The depart- 
ment of immigration of the Government has established wmmigration 
stations at Nipe and Santiago. A recent presidential decree grants 
to the North Coast Railway a subsidy of $6,000 per kilometer of road 
to be built between Caibarien and Nuevitas, and also between Cama- 
guey and Santa Cruz del Sur. The railway company proposes to 
expend $25,000,000 in constructing 306 kilometers of railway, the 
improvement of port works, the erection of sugar mills, and the estab- 
lishment of publicity bureaus. The Havana Electric Railway & 
Power Co. has been authorized by the city council to build a cross line 
along Havana Street and to extend its lines along Cuba Street. 
Twelve marble statues of Cuban patriots are being prepared in 
Santiago under the direction of the Cuban Patriotic League. The 
gross earnings of the Ouban Railroad Co. for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1912, were $3,819,253 as compared with $3,059,650 for the 
previous fiscal year.——An order for structural steel for the buildings 
of the Manati Sugar Co. has been placed with the American Bridge 
Co. Twenty-three varieties of edible fruits and berries grow in the 
vicinity of Camaguey, most of which could be improved by cultiva- 
tion, is the statement of a well-known agricultural engineer, Robert 
L. Lucaes. During the first half of the present year, 39,905 pas- 
sengers arrived and 40,496 departed from Cuban ports. The Span- 
ish Bank of the Island of Cuba has transferred to Speyer & Co., of 
New York, bonds of the Electric Light & Traction Co., of Santiago, to 
the value of $2,000,000. Dr. Mario G. Lebredo, chief of the sci- 
entific investigations of the Sanitary Bureau of Cuba has been com- 
missioned by the Government to visit the United States for the 
purpose of making a thorough investigation of cancer in so far as the 
medical laboratories and other sources will afford. The Cuban 
59410—Bull. 41212 
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Telephone Co. has declared a dividend of 1 per cent on its stock coy- 
ering business for the last three months-——The Government has 
authorized the construction of a public wharf in the southern part of 
the port of Cienfuegos, the work to be completed within a year. 
The municipality of Habana is considering the making of a contract 
for the construction of a model slaughterhouse on a site approved by 
the national board of health——The customs revenues of the Republic 
for the fiscal year 1911-12 amounted to $28,218,624, of which 
$14,872,315 corresponds to the second half of 1911, and $13,346,309 
to the first half of 1912——During the first half of the present year 
the revenues amounted to $19,321,315, made up of $15,347,606 general 
revenues, $1,829,814 receipts from taxes on account of loans, and 
$2,143,895 receipts from national lottery. The stockholders of 
the International Brewing Co., of Habana, have taken the prelimi- 
nary steps for issuing bonds with which to increase the capacity of 
the plant and develop and extend its business; the brewing industry 
has been very prosperous during the year. A special message of the 
President to the Federal Congress requests that Congress pass a law 
granting general amnesty to those who took part in the recent 
Estenoz uprising ——If the year 1911 was an uneventful one in a 
business way, 1t was marked by a steady inflow of foreign capital for 
investment in sugar cane, grazing lands, banking capital, and many 
other enterprises. A close analysis of the vmport trade causes sur- 
prise, first, as to the purchasing power, and second, as to the depend- 
ence upon the outside world, although one of the most fruitful coun- 
tries. Total wmports, 1911, were valued at $113,266,997, compared 
with $107,959,198 for 1910. Exports for 1911 were valued at 
$123,136,379, of which $106,853,343 came to the United States. 
The prospect for the 1912-13 sugar crop is excellent; it is expected 
that it will be the best ever known in Cuba, and is estimated at 
about 1,900,000 tons. The bulk of rice consumed in Cienfuegos 
comes from India, as do also large quantities of jute sugar bags. 
Mahogany, cedar, and sabicu logs were exported in 1911 to the value of 
$5,526, of which amount $4,864 worth went to the United States. 
The Woman’s League for the Protection of Animals, with head- 
quarters in New York, has begun work in Cuba. Mrs. James Speyer 
is president of the league, and Mrs. Ada B. de Henna president of 
the Pan American Committee. The first payment of $33,000 has 
been made on the statue of Maceo; the contract for the monument, 
which will be erected in Habana, was awarded to a sculptor in 
Madrid and will cost $150,000.——The sum of $80,000 has been set 
aside by order of the President to pay the expenses of the Santiago 
and Camaguey aqueducts. During the fiscal year 1911-12, 12,172 
coastwise vessels entered Cuban ports and 12,306 cleared therefrom. 
Covering the same period, 5,154 vessels engaged in foreign trade 
entered, and 4,488 cleared. 



































The department of agriculture has distributed to the farmers of 
the Republic 500 packages containing 1 pound each of Cuban tobacco 
seed and an equal number of sea-island cotton. The leaf of the best 
Cuban tobacco is aromatic and much smaller than the tobacco at 





present grown in the Republic. The Diario of Santiago de los 
Caballeros publishes figures showing that $15,000 invested in a 
well-managed sugar plantation in the neighborhood of a modern 
sugar central in the Republic will produce an annual profit of 40 per 
cent——A central sugar plantation in Barahona is proposed by 
Sr. Eleuterio Hatton. A postal convention, effective January 1, 
1913, has been signed by the representatives of the Governments of 
the Dominican Republic and the United States. A large shoe 
factory established in Santiago de los Caballeros is fitted with modern 
machinery imported from the United States. The service of three 
expert shoe workmen from the latter country will be utilized in the 
manufacture of the different kinds and grades of shoes used in the 
Dominican trade. The Dominican Congress has passed a law 
providing for the transportation at the cost of the State for blooded 
animals and fowls for breeding purposes from the place where secured 
to the point of destination in the Republic. In order that the pur- 
chaser may take advantage of the provisions of this law, the ship- 
ment must be certified by the Dominican consul in the country from 
which the shipment is made. A Dominican law entitles persons 
having 5 or more hectares of land under cultivation in cacao to be 
furnished at Government expense with as many rat terriers as may 
be needed to free his plantation of rats. The Santo Domingo Agri- 
cultural Co., a corporation organized under the laws of New Jersey, 
has been authorized by the Dominican Government to engage in 
business in the Republic and to enjoy the franchises granted agri- 
cultural companies under the law of June 26, 1911. The principal 
holdings of this new company are situated in the Province of San 
Pedro de Macoris. The Convention of Paris for the protection of 
industrial property, the provisions of which were revised in Brussels 
in 1900 and in Washington in June, 1911, by many nations, has been 
approved by the Dominican Republic. The full text of the conven- 
tion is published in the ‘“‘Gaceta Oficial, June 26, 1912.——A recent 
act of Congress requires the registration of rural lands within a year 
from May 25, 1912. Lands transferred after this date are required 
to be registered within 60 days from the date of sale. Sea-island 
cotton has been cultivated in the Provinces of Monte Cristi and San- 
tiago since 1908, and is now being grown in Puerto Plata, Moca, 
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La Vega, and San Francisco de Macoris. This class of cotton pro- 
duces without replanting good crops for five years. The cost of 
preparing the ground and planting an acre of cotton, not including 
fencing and value of the land, is approximately $12.70. The 
Central Ansonia Sugar Co., a corporation organized under the laws 
of the State of New York, has established headquarters at Azua, 
with Mr. John G. Dumbar as general manager. An executive 
decree of August 12, 1912, places the management of the State Railways 
under the office of the bureau of communications of the department 
of state, fomento, and. communications. A 5-meter cart road is 
being constructed from La Vega to Santiago via Moca. It is expected 
that this part of the country will have a railroad constructed and in 
operation within a period of two years; the district is rich in agri- 
cultural and foresta] products and better transportation facilities 
will greatly aid in its development. The total value of foreign 
trade of the Republic during the years 1911 and 1910, excluding the 
value of currency exported and imported, was $18,149,935 and 
$17,333,209, respectively. This was an increase during the year 
1911 of $816,726 over the figures for 1910, which in turn had exceeded 
by $2,845,295 the figures for 1908, the previous banner year. The 
United States continued to be the predominating figure in the for- 
elon commerce, taking $6,654,246 of the exports and furnishing 
$4,228,708 of the imports. Germany stands second, with $2,129,676 
of the exports and furnishing $1,268,377 worth of imports. The 
production and gathering of coconuts has been revived, owing to the 
advance in the price and the increased local demand for this fruit 
in the vicinity of Sanchez and Samana for manufacturing soap. 
The yield of cotton during the year 1911 justified expectations, and the 
report that in the fall of that year 1,700 acres were planted to this 
crop indicates that cotton is destined to be a more important prod- 
uct. The exportation of molasses and sirups, the by-products of | 
the sugar industry, has developed into an important enterprise 
during the last two years; this fact has a direct bearing on the sugar 
business, because these by-products heretofore have been thrown 
away, thus causing loss as well as polluting many streams. In 
the tobacco region an experiment station has been placed under a 
German specialist, in accordance with Government authorization. 
In accordance with a law passed by Congress June 27, 1912, the port 
of La Romana has been opened to foreign commerce. A recent 
law provides that a further period of two years, terminating June 26, 
1914, is granted for the acceptance of the privileges accorded by the 
Government in the law for the encouragement of agriculture. 
The trade-mark law has been modified, a text of which was published 
in the ‘‘Gaceta Oficial”’ of the Government, No. 2316 (July 18, 1912). 
Since numerous American firms are at present having their trade- 
marks registered in the Republic, these changes should be noted. 
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Unofficial advices from Guayaquil state that the cabinet of the 
President of Ecuador is composed of the following: Dr. Modesto A. 
Pefiaherrera, minister of the mterior; Dr. Alfredo Baquerizo Moreno, 
minister of foreign relations; Sr. Don Luis N. Dillon, minister of 
public instruction; Sr. Don Juan F. Game, minister of finance; 
Sr. Don Juan Francisco Navarro, minister of war. A law recently 
passed by the Congress of Ecuador provides that the President of 
the Republic shall use while performing his official duties, as an 
emblem of honor of the office, the coat-of-arms of the Republic over a 
band of the colors of the national flag worn on the right shoulder 
and extending around and across the body to the left side. The 
band is to bear the inscription: ‘‘ El] poder en la Constitucion.” 
It is reported that a deposit of lignite of good quality has been dis- 
covered on the San Cristobal ranch, located on the southeast side 
of the Pichmcha Mountains opposite the city of Quito. The 
Government has contracted with the telephone company of Guay- 
aquil to construct a lune from Guayaquil to Playas del Morro, and from 
thence to Manglar Alto. Fifty per cent of the net proceeds of the 
line are to be paid into the treasury of the Province of Guayas, and 
the contract is for four years——A public highway is being con- 
structed by the Government from Archidona to Baena. The 
Intriago Navigation Co. has established a passenger service between 
Guayaquil and Duran. Three small steamers are to be employed 
and daily trips are to be made im order to connect with incoming and 
outgoing trains at Duran, the terminus of the Guayaquil to Quito 
Railway. A branch of the Guayaquil to Quito Railway from 
*Huigra to Cuenca is soon to be built by capitalists from Boston, Mass. 
It is estimated that the raclway from Santa Ana to Manta will 
be completed by November, 1912. Sr. Francisco Sierra has been 
appointed Cuban consul at Guayaquil. A bill has been introduced 
‘ into the Congress of Ecuador providing for the establishment of 
agricultural stations and schools throughout the country. The project 
contemplates an expenditure of 200,000 sucres (about $97,400). 
A prominent official of the city of Quito estimates the population 
of the city at 100,000. An order has been placed by the Empreza 
de Luz y Fuerza Electrica Company with a Belgian concern for the 
installation of a complete plant to generate electrical energy from the 
water power of the river Chimbo descending the Chimborazo Moun- 
tams. The central generating station is to be erected on a site near 
the village of Bucay, on the Chimbo, about 55 miles from Guayaquil, 
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The current is to be generated at 800 volts, 42 periods, and trans- 
formed up to 40,000 volts; then transmitted 53 miles to the lower 
tension station of Recreo, on the left bank of the Rio Cuyas, opposite 
Guayaquil, where the river is nearly 1} miles wide, and there stepped 
down to 5,000 volts. The complete installation is to cost about 





rian merchants has been formed for the purpose of shipping fruit 
from Guayaquil to various Peruvian ports. The Ecuadorian 
Government is considering the question of establishing wireless tele- 
graph stations. During the first six months of the year two 
native, 2 French, 5 German, 10 English, and 22 American concerns 
had their trade marks registered in Ecuador. A large iron and brass 
foundry is now being established in Guayaquil. An English com- 
pany has an agent in this country investigating the cocoa fields. It is 
understood that this company is contemplating large purchases of 
such lands. The wharf at the custom house at Guayaquil has now 
been put under the management of the collector of customs; it was 
formerly in the hands of a private company. According to recent 
legislative action, all the Government schools have been compelled 
to add courses in gymnastics and other forms of physical culture. 
During the months of July, August, and September 65 traveling 
salesmen visited Guayaquil, only 5 of whom were from the United 
States. The Chilean aviator, Molina, has gone to Ecuador to found 


























an aero club. 
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The length of the Guatemalan railways at the close of 1911 was 679 
kilometers. During that year these roads transportod 1,187,433 
passengers, and 252,882 ions of freight, of which 149,433 tons repre- 
sented local freight and 103,449 tons the freight made up of imports 
and exports. 
of stenography, photography, bookkeeping, and other commercial 
branches in the high schools and academies of the country. These 
courses have been introduced with the special object of instructing 
young women, thereby increasing their scope of usefulness along 
commercial lines. In accordance with the regulations of the 
Central American International Bureau the delegate of Salvador, Sr. 
Francisco A. Lima, becomes chairman of the office in place of Lic. 
Gilberto Larios, delegate from Nicaragua. The treasurer is Sr. 
José Pinto and Sr. José Rodriguez Pena is secretary. Many 
beds and mattresses annually imported indicate that there is a market 
for such goods. Native blacksmiths and iron workers make iron 











The President has recently arranged for the teaching — 
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beds and carpenters make wooden ones. A first-class wool mattress 
is worth $35 gold in the local market; those of straw about 70 pesos 
or $4 gold. There are 29 private schools for girls and 13 for boys 
in the city of Guatemala, among which are the American School for 
Girls, under the direction of Mrs. Ruth S. Love, and the Anglo- 
German College, under the direction of William Stem.-——An execu- 
tive decree of October 4, 1912, imposes the following monthly tele- 
phone charges: $0.50 gold for each apparatus used locally and $1 
gold for each instrument used between towns and plantations. 
License to construct private lines are charged for at the rate of $5 
gold per mile; no license is granted for lines crossmg Government 
lands or public roads. Eduardo Bustamante has been appointed 
consul general of Guatemala at Valparaiso, Chile, and Wiliam A. 
Mosman wice consul in Boston, Massachusetts. Jewelry is largely 
umported from Germany and France, but a market for American jew 
elry could be created by having salesmen work the field. The 
demand for vacuum cleaners is limited, owing to the fact that the 
best houses have tile floors and carpets are little used. Compara- 
tively few people buy Panama hats, felt and coarse straw hats being 
generally preferred. Foreign industrial stocks are not easily dis- 
posed of in Guatemala, unless the resident banks have investigated 
the organizations offering the same and can conscientiously recom- 
mend that which is offered. Electric signs are making their 
appearance in Guatemala City, and there are numerous opportunities 
for further extending them, but it would be necessary for an agent 
to be im the field co properly exploit the business. The latest 
railway returns to hand are as follows: Central Railway (135 miles 
in extent)—number of passengers carried during 1911, 848,895; 
imports, 8,923 tons; exports, 24,831 tons; local freights, 94,360 tons. 
Guatemalan Railway (195 miles in extent)—number of passengers, 
116,306; exports, 15,533 tons; imports, 15,736 tons; local freights, 
25,946 tons; bananas, 94,369 bunches. Western Railway (51 miles in 
extent)—number of passengers, 192,140; imports, 10,411 tons; 
exports, 13,225 tons; local freights, 25,064 tons. Ocos Railway (25 
miles in extent)—number of passengers, 23,584; imports, 3,189 tons 
exports, 8,130 tons; local freights, 4,394 tons. Verapaz Railway (27 
miles in extent)—number of passengers, 3,708; imports, 1,862 tons: 
exports, 1,603 tons; local freights, 669 tons. 





























On September 23, President Auguste, of Haiti, signed the budget 
for the fiscal year 1912-13. The receipts are estimated at 7,571,082.55 
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gourdes (Haitian), and $3,914,480 (United States gold). The budget 
of expenditures is as follows: 
[$1 United States gold equals 3.25 gourdes paper.] 


United States gold. Gourdes. 
Mngowwninite os 52 5.2 Soe Se oe Ce eee $141,127.40 and 35, 840.00 
MIGIHHAD o(5.0.c0c% S50 SLE. Shee ee Se aan 81, 687.50 and 60, 200.00 
SMEICO:: 2. oc... Lacco Re eae ae eine eee 16,500.00 and 667, 120.00 
Waite o)\. Se Seta as Se ee eee aoe 160, 062.50 and 2, 045, 851. 01 
WaVY sc. 2 oe chen ¢ = Sz Cea 22) See fe ome 71,600.00 and 334, 342.00 
Public works 2525-2. . 22 5: eee ee 59, 700.00 and 670, 511.00 
Apriealire 3.) hee} O35 e eee = cents 7,260.00 and 350, 164.00 
Public imsinuction: 2252. ;453- eee eee oe eee ae 50, 550.00 and 1, 761, 076.00 
Finsince and commence: sie ers ee ere 68, 057.38 and 1, 186, 991. 48 
Interior and ‘police: 2/5; 22 ee. re 314, 980.00 and 1, 314, 044. 56 
Public debte. .. [3 ieee eG ee eet eke ee 2, 882, 468.422 and 331, 154. 88 
Bank serviteo nose tes oe ee ee een 52, 298.00 and 113, 515.00 


On August 19, 1912, the President of Haiti approved the law pro- 
viding for the withdrawal from circulation within about two years of 
6,000,000 gourdes. About 2,000,000 gourdes were to be withdrawn 
beginning August 1, 1912, and a like amount August 1, 1913 and 
1914. The paper money withdrawn is to be annulled and mutilated 
under the direction of the National Bank of the Republic and burned 
after verification, while the nickel coins will be buried off the rade of 
Port au Prince by a commission appointed by the Government. 
The eztra session of Congress called by the President to consider 
the unfinished business of the previous Congress closed September 14, 
1912, after passing the following important measures: The reorgani- 
zation of the diplomatic and consular service; extradition of criminal 
fugitives; a decree sanctioning the convention concluded between 





Haiti and France for the exchange of parcels post; decree sanctioning 


the arbitration convention between Haiti and Brazil; inspection and 
surveillance of schools; primary instruction; creation of a domestic 
science school for girls under the name of “Elie Dubois School”; a 
manual training school for boys; a practical agricultural school in the 


Department of the Ouest; budgets of the various administrative . 


branches; general budget; a contract for the establishment of an 
agricultural and land credit; suspension during the year 1912-13 of 
the law of October 24, 1876, relating to the collection of indirect 
taxes; an appropriation of $50,000 for the construction of school- 
houses; electrification of street railways; police reforms; prospecting 
of the phosphate and guano deposits; waterworks for Port au Prince; 
general railway inspection service; wharf at Cayes; and regulation of 
railway rates. The Government has recently created a legation at 
The Hague and a consulate at Genoa, Italy. Work on the Northern 
Railroad toward Saint Marc is progressing rapidly and it is hoped 
that the line from there to Port au Prince will be opened for traffic 
by January 1, 1913. According to late reports the coffee and 
cacao crops are exceptionally good this year. 
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The recevpts of the National Railway from February 9, 1912, when 
the Government took possession, to July 31, 1912, amounted to 
277,572.55 pesos, and the disbursements to 191,850.75 pesos. New 
rolling stock has been purchased, and the road is being put in thor- 





ough repair. The Government has granted a medical scholarship 
of $55 per month to Miss Lucila Carias to enable her to study medi- 
cine in the United States. Miss Carias will first attend a preparatory 
school and afterwards take a course in medicine at Cornell Univer- 
sity. New laws and regulations governing patents of invention 
became effective in Honduras on September 20, 1912. The Hon- 
duras Ow Co. has been organized at La Ceiba to exploit the Guare 
petroleum deposits, the president of the new concern being Agustin 
Disdier. An executive decree of September 26, 1912, prescribes 
the amount to be paid for license for the sale of liquors. The reve- 
nues of the city of Tegucigalpa for the fiscal year 1911-12 amounted to 
596,561.80 pesos. The expenses of the federal capital during the 
same period were 596,221.80 pesos, leaving a balance of 340 pesos to 
the credit of the present fiscal year. The protocol of August 11, 
1911, modifying the parcels post convention made in Tegucigalpa on 
March 11, 1910, between Honduras and Chile bas been signed by the 
President of Honduras, subject to the approval of the National Con- 
oTess. The treaty of commerce, peace, and navigation between 
Honduras and Great Britain, made on January 21, 1887, the exchange 
of ratifications of which occurred on February 3, 1900, has been 
extended until April 6, 1913.——-A school for the manufacture of straw 
hats has recently been opened at Gracias. This institution, which is 
subventioned by the Government, is primarily for the teaching of this 
industry, and being located in a district which is capable of producing 
large quantities of straw and fiber especially suitable for the manu- 
facture of hats should prove valuable to the country ——An up-to-date | 
cement factory is soon to be in operation in Tegucigalpa. The plant 
is to be equipped with the best modern cement-manufacturing ma- 
chinery and wil be constructed so as to be enlarged whenever the 
demand for cement in Honduras justifies an increase in the capacity 
of the factory. Mining is at present the most important industry of 
the Department of Olancho, which is also rich in agricultural produc- 
tion. Placer mining is being carried on in numerous streams of this 
department, the best known placers being those of the Guayape, 
Jalan, and Olancho Rivers and their tributaries, where the gold is 
often obtained by panning and horn spooning. The industry is 
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largely undeveloped, but offers a rich and inviting field for the pros- 
pector. American Minster Charles D. White has arrived at 
Tegucigalpa after a leave of absence spent in the United States. 
A very interesting and informing report on the extensive mineral wealth 
of southern Honduras was recently made by Mr. A. T. Haeberle, the 
American consul stationed at Tegucigalpa. Mr. Haeberle writes par- 
ticularly about the Department of Valle, the smallest of Honduras, 
and also has something to say of its capital, Nacaome. Speaking of 
the native Indians, who in their way are expert miners, Mr. Haeberle 
says that they grind the stones they desire to examine and wash them 
in a horn spoon until only the metal remains, and from this they 
determine the kind and value of the ore. It is said that many of the 
Indians can tell with an astonishing degree of accuracy the value of 
the ore per ton. 











Message of the President: In his message of September 16, 1912, 
sent to the National Congress, President Madero reviews the general — 
conditions of the country, the following being a brief résumé of the 
most important features. As to the financial situation he states that 
at the close of the fiscal year 1911-12 the national treasury had on 
hand funds to the amount of 51,729,122.85 pesos, the income for the 
past year having been approximately 103,000 000 pesos (peso equals 
$0.498 United States gold). Of the $10,000,000 loan negotiated 
in New York, some 18,000,000 pesos have been expended and a new 
loan may be necessary to meet the expenses of the Government. 
Indemnity claims to the number of 2,616 have been passed upon by 
the claims commission and referred to the treasury department for 
settlement. The stamp taxes for the year amounted to 32,129,366 
pesos, and there was a falling off in the customs revenues of 5,124,485 
pesos. The income from direct and municipal taxes amounted to 
12,069,015 pesos, of which the Tehuantepec Railway produced 
1,625,000. The cordial relations with other countries have remained 
unchanged. Reforms have been instituted in the consular service, 
and the income from consular fees during the year amounted to 
1,061,806.31 pesos. The relations between the executive and judicial 
branches of the Government have remained most cordial, the former 
having been careful to respect the independence of the latter at all 
times. The full strength of the army is given as 107 generals, 6,236 
officers, and 49,332 men. Under the subject of education the mes- 
sage recommends the establishment of elementary schools through- 
out the country and the maintenance of an increased number of 
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normal schools. The public lands held by the Government are said 
to amount to about 21,000,000 hectares and there are approximately 
7,000,000 hectares of forest reserves. An executive agrarian com- 
mission was established last spring with the view of putting into 
practice the conclusions drawn by the national agrarian commission, 
to study plans for the sale and division of lands, and to recommend 
measures to facilitate the plans of the Government for the speedy 
settlement of the land question. The commission has already sub- 
mitted a working program embodying studies on village commons, 
communal lands, and homesteads. The matter of irrigation, espe- 
cially with reference to using the waters of the Colorado River and 
the development of the northern part of Lower California, has 
received the personal attention of the Minister of Fomento. The 
foreign commerce for the year showed a gratifying mecrease, the 
exports amounting to 297,900,000 pesos and the imports to 182,600,- 
000. The department of fomento has issued an order providing that 
the exhibit of Mexican products sent to the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion in 1915 shall be displayed in a permanent building to be erected 
by Mexico and presented to the city of San Francisco in commemo- 
ration of the former’s participation in the exposition.——The com- 
mission for regulating the price of henequen, acting under instructions 
from the governor of Yucatan, will lend growers 90 per cent of the 
value of the fiber deposited with the commission, the value to be 
calculated at 2.62 pesos ($1.30) per 114 kilos (254 pounds).——The 
production of the Amparo Mining Co., at Etzatlan, State of Jalisco, 
has been at the rate of 140,000 pesos ($69,720) per month during 
1912.——The Government has authorized the construction of tele- 
phone lines between Toluca, the State of Mexico, and the Federal 
District——The exports of henequen from Progreso during the 
month of August, 1912, amounted to 15,280,856 kilos, valued ap- 
proximately at 2,656,118 pesos.——Concessions have been granted for 
the use of the Coatan and Chujubal Rivers, State of Chiapas, for 
irrigation purposes and for the Xoloat] River for the generation of 
electric light and power———A proposal has been made to the Goy- 
ernment to construct a railway from Ojinaga, on the Rio Grande, 
through the States of Chihuahua, Coahuila, Durango, Zacateca, and 
Jalisco to the city of Guadalajara. During the month of Septem- 
ber, 1912, the customs collections at the port of Tampico amounted to 
1,296,660.83 pesos (peso equals $0.498).——The department of fo- 
mento has been petitioned for a concession to use 5,000 liters of 
water per second from Arroyo Tijuana, Lower California, for the 
purpose of furnishing the town of Tijuana with potable water. The 
oul production of the Tampico region for 1912 is estimated at 20,000,- 
000 barrels——According to Mexican press reports the receipts of 
the national railways of Mexico durmg the fiscal year 1911-12 
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amounted to 61,447,790 pesos, and the expenditures to 39,559,757 
pesos. The Mexican Petroleum Co. has been organized in the 
State of Veracruz with a capital of 500,000 pesos, to exploit petroleum 
deposits in the cantons of Ozuluana and Tuxpan. The Govern- 
ment has extended the time for the importation of corn free of duty 
until December 31, 1912. The department of agriculture is be- 
ginning the distribution of agricultural machinery to the experiment 
stations throughout the country. Some of the machinery is loaned 
to farmers in the vicinity and instruction given as to its use. The 
Veracruz Local Traction Co. (Ltd.) has obtained a concession from 
the Government to construct and exploit a railway from Higo, Vera- 
cruz, to Tampico. The net earnings of the Mexican Light & Power 
Co. of the City of Mexico for 1911, according to a press dispatch, 
were $1,251,676.95, a 7 per cent dividend being paid on the pre- 
ferred stock and 4 per cent on ordinary shares——A commission 
representing the Mexican Government is studying irrigation in the 
United States, particularly the large projects of the West and South- 
west, with the view of adopting such ideas as may be feasible and 
suited to Mexican conditions. The commission is also authorized to 
study the ports, harbors, railways, and shipping of the United States 
and if deemed advisable may extend its investigations to Europe. 
A Society of International Law has been organized in the City of 
Mexico. One of its prominent members, who drafted the constitu- 
tion of the society, is former Ambassador Joaquin D. Cassasus. The 
following officers have been elected: Lic. Pedro Lascurain, minister 
of foreign affairs, honorary president; Lic. Francisco de la Barra, 
ex-President of the Republic, president; Lic. Francisco Carbajal, chief 
justice of the supreme court, and Lic. Victor Manuel Castillo, vice 
presidents; Lic. Roberto Esteva Ruiz, secretary. The enguneering 
department of the National University of Mexico enrolled during the 
first semester of the year 1911-12, 226 students. Two alumni were 
sent to study engineering works in the United States and one to 
Panama.——The Government maintains two commercial schools in 
the City of Mexico, one for each sex. The one for young men enrolled 
during the year 1911-12, 131 im the day classes, and 543 in the 
evening classes. In the other schools for the same period the enroll- 
ment was 798, of whom 315 were in the evening classes. The national 
trades school enrolled during the same period 312 pupils, of which 
number 143 studied to be machinists, 24 electricians, and 41 deco- 
rators. During the same period the trades school for girls enrolled 
1,006 pupils. According to a recent report of the United States 
consul to Mexico City the principal exports of vegetable products of 
Mexico during the year 1911 were: Henequen, $11,820,000; rubber, 
$7,822,000; guayule rubber, $4,812,000; coffee, $4,300,000; chick- 
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peas, $2,160,000; cabinet woods, $1,900,000; chicle, $1,800,000; ixtle, 
$1,640,000; vanilla, $1,530,000; zacaton or broom root, $995,000; 
beans, $630,000; leaf tobacco, $627,000.——The Associated Press of 
the States of Mexico will hold a convention m the city of Chihuahua 
during the first week of November, 1912. On October 20, 1912, 
the plantation owners of the State of Puebla held a convention to 
devise plans for the establishment of agricultural schools in that State 
for the benefit of farm laborers. The department of communica- 
tions and public works is considering proposals for the completion of 
the national theater in the City of Mexico, and work will probably be 
resumed within a short time.——An exposition under the auspices of 
the State of Colima will be held in the city of Colima in January, 
1913. There was an increase in the value of goid exports during 
the calendar year 1911, as compared with 1910, of $4,427,533; an 
increase of $3,718,549 im the silver exports; and a total increase in 
value of all mineral products of $10,578,890. 
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The Moravian school at Bluefields is in a flourishing condition. The 
directors have recently taken steps to enlarge the scope of its useful- 
ness and to improve its facilities. Special attention is given to the 
education of natives, but many boys and girls of foreign parentage 
attend the school; it has departments of both boarding and day 
students. At present the chairman of the school board is Rev. 
Theodore Reinke, and the founder of the institution, Rev. G. R. 
Heath, is still actively engaged in its educational work.——Recent 
issues of The American, an interesting weekly newspaper published 
in English and Spanish at Bluefields, contains important articles and 
comments on the banana industry in Nicaragua. The articles show 
that banana cultivation, when carried on with sufficient capital and 
experienced growers, is a profitable business im certain sections of the 
country. At the same time they contain a note of warning to foreign 
investors not to be misled by companies of questionable standing. 
A report on monetary reform in Nicaragua has been submitted to the 
bankers interested in the subject by the two experts who have 
recently returned from their investigations, Mr. F. C. Harrison and 
Mr. Charles A. Conant. The former was recently head commissioner 
of paper currency in India, while the latter prepared the monetary 
plan for the Philippines, and was consulted by Mexico and Panama 
in the revision of their currency systems.——Plans are_already per- 
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fected for opening the National Bank in Managua at the earliest pos- 
sible date. Mr. W. Bundy Cole, who has had experience in Mexico 
and other Latin countries, has been selected as manager of the new 
organization. He is now in New York arranging for the issue of the 
new coinage of the Republic and the engraving of the notes of the 
bank. The coins will bear the portrait of Cordoba, while the notes 
will have those of heroes of the wars of liberation. The New York 
banking concerns that are interested in the Nicaraguan monetary 
reform are Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. and J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
These firms have recently made an additional loan of $500,000 to 
strengthen the currency fund and $255,000 im monthly installments 
of $30,000 (to October 15) in order to overcome the deficit in current 
receipts pending the complete reorganization of the country’s finances. 
The Pearl Lagoon Transportation Co. has established a regular 
tri-weekly service between Bluefields and Pearl Lagoon for the accom- 
modation of freight and passengers——An American capitalist, who 
has made a careful examination of the coast country from Bluefields 
to Great River, proposes to engage in the coconut business on a large 
scale.——The forests along the Prinzapulca River and the woodlands 
of the coast streams of eastern Nicaragua are producing quantities 
of fine quality mahogany logs, which are collected at convenient points 
and exported at frequent intervals.——A large shipment of these logs 
is to be made from Cabo de Gracias & Dios to the United States early 
in November. Bluefields has also recently exported valuable ship- 
ments of mahogany logs, most of which came from the Escondido 
River section. The exportation of these precious woods is one of the 
most flourishing industries of the Republic. An American traveler vn 
Nicaragua, recently writing some of his experiences to friends at 
home, thus speaks of his trip: ‘‘Out of the port of Corinto in the 
early dawn the train for Managua speeds upon.a journey teeming 
with fascination, in a country where the tourist is unknown. It is a 
route presenting green savannas and haze-clad volcanoes rising 
abruptly from the shores of limpid lakes; a region where mingles the 
flavor of ancient Egypt with the Castilian romance of the conquista- 
dores.’’——Another traveler who has been investigating mining lands 
thus speaks of his experiences: ‘‘I believe the future of mining in 
Nicaragua and the other Central American Republics was never 
brighter than at the present time. Columbus and his men, who 
sailed along the eastern coast of Nicaragua on the second voyage, 
landed at Cabo Gracias & Dios, and the Spaniards who penetrated 
inland found gold, and from that time to the present day mining 
deposits have been known but little worked. A new era is about to 
dawn, and Nicaragua will play a prominent part in the mining 
industry.” 
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On October 1, 1912, Dr. Belisarto Porras was inaugurated President 
of Panama. In his inaugural address to the national congress the 
new President gives assurance that under his administration the 
constitution and laws of the country will be strictly adhered to and 
enforced. He dwells at some length on the friendly relations existing 
between Panama and the United States, on their common interest in 
the great canal, and on the future prosperity of the country which 
must result from the completion of this work. He warns the country 
against pursuing a reckless policy of extravagance in financial matters, 
intimating that intervention in the affairs of their Government need 
be feared only in case of national bankruptcy and failure to show to 
the world their ability to govern themselves. He advocates the 
abolition of superfluous offices, a strict and orderly administration of 
the revenues of the country, economy in the erection of public build- 
ings, a more efficient method of collecting the revenues, and a strict 
accounting of the country’s finances in order that its fiscal resources 
may be accurately determined and its finances placed on a sound and 
stable basis. Compliance with the constitutional provision that only 
one term shall be allowed a President of the Republic is advocated, 
and reforms in the police department of the Government are urged 
in order that the inviolability of the ballot may be preserved, and 
the necessity of any intervention of external authority henceforth 
obviated. President Porras lays special stress upon the importance 
of promoting and developing the agricultural resources of the country 
and the encouragement of immigration, and calls attention to the 
advisability of introducing a system of irrigation for the reclamation 
of large tracts of land which could thus be rendered fertile and pro- 
ductive. Building of railways and the improvement of means of 
communication throughout the country, with special reference to the 
advisability of the construction of the Panama to David line are 
other features of the message. The necessity for extending the educa- 
tional resources of the country and the fostering and upbuilding of 
the moral and intellectual lives of the people through improvement 
of the schools of the Republic. His eloquent address concludes with 
the solemn assurance that as far as lies in his power he will not permit 
any trangressions of the existing laws, nor any violation of the 
confidence reposed in its servants by the nation. The Cabinet 
appointed by President Porras on October 1, 1912, is as follows: Dr. 
Francisco Filés, secretary of government and justice; Don. Ernesto 
T. Lefever, secretary of foreign relations; Dr. Eusebio A. Morales, 
secretary of finance and treasury; Sr. Guillermo Andreve, secretary 
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of public instruction; Sr. Ramon F. Acevado, secretary of fo- 
mento. According to a recent message of the first vice president 
or designate of Panama to the Federal Congress the present popula- 
tion of the country, including the Canal Zone, is 386,745. In 1912 
the matriculates of the public schools numbered 19,362, the average 
attendance being 14,511.——The Panama Street Railway is ballast- 
ing its roadbed in the suburbs of the city of Panama and is to actively 
push construction work to Buena Vista until the entire road is com- 
pleted. A party of New York capitalists recently visited Panama 
for the purpose of establishing a bank at Colon with offices at other 
commercial centers of the Republic as soon as business demands such 
branches. A bill has been introduced in the Congress of Panama 
which provides for the establishment of a permanent irrigation project 
in the provinces of Veraguas, Los Santos, and Cocle. The President 
is to be authorized to negotiate a loan of $350,000 to provide for the 
necessary engineering works connected with the project.——A modern | 
and complete electric light plant has been installed at Bocas del Toro 
by an engineer of the Government of Panama in cooperation with 
Gov. Luis E. Alfaro, of Bocas del Toro. The department of public 
instruction of Panama has selected Dr. E. G. Dexter, a prominent 
North American educator, as rector of the National Institute of Panama 
for a period of five years. Up to September 1, 1912, canal excava- 
tions aggregated 178,344,405 cubic yards. It was estimated that at 
that time there were still 33,882,595 cubic yards to be excavated 
before the completion of the canal. It is estimated that when the 
level of Gatun Lake reaches its maximum height it will contain 192.25 
billions of cubic feet of water. A fine automobile road has been - 
completed from Panama to Sabanas, and from thence to Old 
Panama. It is reported that some New York hotel men are con- 
sidering plans for the building of large modern hotels in Panama to 
accommodate the ever-increasing tourist trade.——The Congress of 
Panama has been petitioned for a concession to establish a cotton 
factory having a capital of $200,000. The school at Penome, 
which teaches the manufacture of Panama hats, has at present 18 
pupils, many of whom are capable of producing finely woven hats 
valued at from-$10 to $20 each. The cultivation of Toquilla straw, 
out of which these hats are made, is being encouraged with the view 
of further developing the industry. The average daily consumption 
of water in the city of Panama is 1,710,209 gallons, while that of Colon 
is 1,325,784. A correspondent of the South American Journal 
states that an Isthmian Engineering & Construction Oo. has been 
formed by employees on the Panama Canal, who expect to capitalize 
the experience they have gained to carry on contracting and engi- 
neering in Latin America. The company is capitalized at $250,000, 
its home office being at Empire, Canal Zone, and its directors are men 
of experience in construction work in the Tropics. 












































The Cabinet of President Schaerer of Paraguay is made up of the 
following members: Sr. Jose P. Montero, secretary of the interior; 
Dr. Eusebio Ayala, secretary of foreign relations; Dr. Geronimo 
Zubizarreta, secretary of the treasury; Dr. Felix Paiva, secretary of 
justice, worship, and public instruction; Sr. Manuel Gondra, secre- 
tary of war and marine. The appointment of Dr. Hector Velasquez 
as Minister near the Governments of the United States and Mexico, 
recently made by the President of Paraguay, has been unanimously 
confirmed by the Paraguayan Senate. In August, 1912, the prin- 
cipal exports from Asuncion consisted of 716,864 kilos of tobacco; 
173,447 kilos of Paraguayan tea; 37,500 kilos of red quebracho logs; 
and 19,772 hides. During the same month the exports of Brazilian 
mate, in transit from Asuncion, amounted to 2,808,006 kilos. 
The budget of the department of instruction recently submitted to. the 
Paraguayan Congress provides for the sending of six students to 
Paris and Berlin to study medicine; two to North America to study 
pedagogy, and two for the study of natural science, while four are 
to study mathematics in Europe. Ten students will also be sent 
abroad to study chemistry, physics, arts, manufactures, commerce, 
and finance. European students are to have a pension of 80 pesos 
gold per month, and those coming to North America a pension of 90 
pesos gold. recent report of the directors of the Paraguayan 
Quebracho Co. shows net profits for the year ending June 30, 1912, of 
$13,040 Argentine gold. At present the company is giving its atten- 
tion principally to the live stock industry, exploitation of the que- 
bracho forests having been temporarily postponed. From recent 
press reports it is learned that a Japanese engineer is to make a study - 
of the climate, resources, and agricultural conditions of Paraguay 
with a view of establishing Japanese colonists in the country. One of 
the products the cultivation of which the Japanese have in view is 
cotton. One variety grown in Paraguay is said to have a strong, 
fine fiber suitable for the manufacture of delicate fabrics and extremely 
desirable for export. Spanish, German, and United States com- 
panies are reported to have recently become interested in the culti- 
vation of cotton in northern Argentina and Paraguay. Cotton seed 
from the United States has been imported into the Chaco region oi 
Argentina and the fiber obtained therefrom has been of excellent 
quality ——The Government of Paraguay has sent Silvio A. Pettirosi 
to study the military aviation schools of France and Italy. On his 
return he will establish a military aviation school at Asuncion. He 
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has been authorized to purchase for the Government a Farman 
biplane, two Bleriot monoplanes, and such other apparatus and sup- 
plies as may be necessary for the operation of the school. The 
Nacunday Falls, situated about 3 kilometers from the junction of the 
Nacunday and Parana Rivers, have a perpendicular fall of 40 meters; 
and recent press reports state that a wealthy Paraguayan capitalist 
and plantation owner expects to petition the Federal Congress for a 
concession to utilize the falls for the production of electric power. 
It is said the promoter intends to make a trip to the United States 
for the purpose of investigating and getting information relative to 
the best means for utilizing this tremendous water power for elec- 
trical production, the kind of machinery and installation most desir- 
able, and other particulars. Messrs. Guggiari and Gaona have 
petitioned the Congress of Paraguay for a concession to eztend the 
Concepcion and Horqueta Railway to Pedro Juan Caballero and Bella 
Bista on the Brazilian frontier. The construction of the proposed 
railway would place Concepcion, the principal port in northern Para- 
guay, in railway connection with the rich agricultural regions of 
northern Paraguay and southern Brazil. The telegraph line from 
Asuncion to Rio de Janeiro via San Carlos in the State of Matto 
Grosso, Brazil, has been opened to the public use. The Congress 
of Paraguay has been petitioned to grant a concession for the construc- 
tion of a railway to be known as the Southern Railway of Paraguay. 
The new line will run from Asuncion to Ayolas on the Parana River 
and will cross the Departments of San Lorenzo del Campo Grande, 
Ita, Yaguaron, Carapegua, Tabapay, or Acahay, Quiindy or Ibicuy, 
Quiquyo, Villa Florida on the Tebicuari River, San Juan Bautista de 
las Misiones, and San Ignacio. An adreferendum contract was 
recently entered into which provided for the supplying of Asuncion 
with potable water and the installation of a sewer system. ‘The contract 
has not yet been approved and meanwhile other proposals have been 
submitted to the Government which offer more favorable terms. 
Water can easily be obtained and the location of the city is such 
that sewer construction will be an easy matter. A law granting 
amnesty to political offenders, effective from September 20, 1912, 
was recently passed by Congress. A new line of steamers, under 
the name of La Teutonia, has been organized to ply between Buenos 
Aires and Asuncion. The Pilar port works have been completed 
and the new wharf opened to the public. 
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gurated President of Peru for the constitutional period 1912-1916. 
The following is a list of the members of his cabinet: Minister of 
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Interior, Sr. Elias Malpartida; foreign affairs, Dr. Wenceslao Valera; 
justice, worship, and charity, Dr. Francisco Moreyra y Riglos; finance 
and commerce, Sr. Baldomero F. Maldonado; war and marine, Gen- 
Enrique Varela; fomento, Sr. Farmin Malaga Santolaya.——The fol- 
lowing is a very brief résumé of the message of the retiring President, 
Sr. Leguia, delivered to Congress on September 24 last: A definite 
settlement of the boundaries of Peru with Brazil and Bolivia was 
made; an amicable understanding was reached, through the good 
offices of the Governments of Argentina, Brazil, and the United 
States, concerning the dispute with Ecuador; a statu quo was 
arranged for with Colombia; a pact was made with Germany, and a 
commercial treaty with Cuba; the Government of Peru participated 
in the centenaries of Argentina, Mexico, and Venezuela; in the Pan 
American Conference in Buenos Aires; in the conference of jurists at 
Rio de Janeiro, and in the congress of Bolivar at Caracas. On 
September 6, 1912, the Government issued a decree authorizing the 
banks of the Republic to coin gold pieces of the value of one-fifth of a 
Peruvian pound for circulation in the Republic. This decree, effective 
December 31, 1912, has been made in order to meet the demand for 
gold coins of a smaller denomination than the pound and half pound. 
A bill has been introduced in Congress authorizing the President 
to expend £17,750 in the installation of two wireless telegraph stations, 
one to be on the northern and the other on the southern coast of the 
Republic. Plans have been drawn and approved by the municipal 
council of Mollendo providing for the reconstruction of that part of the 
city recently destroyed by fire. The streets are to be widened, a 
more adequate water supply is to be installed, and other improve- 
ments are to be made. On June 30, 1912, the assets of the electric 
tramways of Lima amounted to £3,066,731. The profits of these 
traffic bnes during the first half of 1912 were £53,405. In 1910 
Peru exported to Argentina merchandise valued at 462,990 Argentine 
gold pesos, and imported from that country goods amounting to 
35,071 Argentine pesos; a large portion of the latter amount being 
for wheat and flour. The increase of trade between the two countries 
has been discussed in Peruvian and Argentine papers and by com- 
mercial organizations, and the result will doubtless be a larger exchange 
of products. Victor E. Gragnani has contracted with the Govern- 
ment for the dredging of the Tambopata River between the ports of 
Astillero and Baltimore, so that the channel will be at least 5 meters 
wide in the narrowest places, 10 meters wide wherever the channel 
easily admits of that width, and 2 feet deep at all seasons of the year. 
The concessionaire also agrees to establish a launch service for pas- 
sengers and freight. Dredging is to commence within a year; the con- 
cessionaire is to receive 300,000 hectares of land in the basin of the 
Madre de Dios River. Heretofore one of the difficultiesin the trans- 
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fer of lands in the ‘‘ Montana”’ region of Peru has been the high charges 
connected with issuing title deeds based on reports of surveyors, etc., 
but on December 8, 1911, these charges were reduced by law 25 per 
cent; again the charges were further reduced 50 per cent by a recent 
decree, which will facilitate the transfer of public lands. The naval 
school of Peru, recently established at La Punta, which was officially 
inaugurated on September 13, 1912, is situated on land set aside for 
use of the school, comprising an area of 14,000 square meters. The 
school building is a two-story structure with a frontage of 53 meters, 
a depth ef 43 meters, and cost, not including the land, 150,000 soles. 
The city of Lima is planning to hold an international exposition of 
hygiene in the near future, in which all of the American nations will be 
invited to participate. The Government has contracted for the col- 
onization of lands along the banks and in the basins of the Pisqui and 
Aguatia Rivers, which flow to the Ucayali. In August last a 
home for orphans was established in Lima. The home has a capacity 
of 200 children, and is a model of its kind, having playgrounds and 
other modern arrangements conducive to health and comfort. On 
September 8 last the monument erected in the Paseo de Colon, Lima, 
in memory of Manuel Candama, a former president of the Republic, 
was unveiled with appropriate ceremonies. Active construction 
work was begun on September 21 on the Ucayah Railway, starting at 
Goyllarisquisga. This road will open for commercial purposes a 
vast section of country lying between the Andes and the Ucayali 
River, a branch of the great Amazon system. Twenty-seven col- 
leges, with an enrollment of 4,674 pupils, are at present in operation 
in the Republic. In 1908 the sum of £238,398 was appropriated 
for primary public instruction as compared with £245,810 in 1912. 
The revenues of the country increased from £2,861,299 in 1908 to 
£3,227,417 in 1911, and the commerce from £10,671,337 in 1908 to 
£13,793,416 in 1911. More than 400 kilometers of railway were 
completed and opened to traffic, so that at the time President Leguia 
































turned over the reins of government to President Billinghurst there. 





were 2,766 kilometers of railway in operation in Peru. During the 
administration of President Leguia special attention was given to 
propaganda abroad of the resources of Peru, and the first Peruvian 
information and immigration office was established in Europe. 
The postal telegraph service was greatly improved during President 
Leguia’s term of office, the revenues from this source increasing from 
£103,055 in 1908 to £156,330 in 1911, and the length;of telegraph lines 
from 9,500 kilometers in 1908 to 15,000 in 1912. The,commerce of 
Peru shows an increase of nearly 100 per cent during the last ten 
years. New regulations governing the admission of samples of travel- 
ing salesmen went into effect on July 13, 1912.——The West Coast 
Leader is publishing fortnightly letters from Washington, fromthe pen 
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of Gen. R. H. McWade. The-Booth Line has reduced the service 
between Iquitos and New York to a sailing every six weeks, instead of 
monthly as heretofore——Dr. Wilfred H. Osgood, of the Field Museum. 
of Natural History of Chicago, returned on the 15th of October from 
a nine months’ trip across South America. His voyage extended 
from the coast cities of Peru, over the Andes and down from the head- 
waters of the Amazon to its mouth. He secured many collections 
for the museum. 
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With the object of encouraging the introduction of vehicles the 
Government of Salvador has issued a decree permitting the importa- 
tion of automobiles for either passenger or freight service (except those 
for private use) free of customs duties for a period of six months from 
August 1, 1912. A recent executive decree provides for the estab- 
lishment of meteorological stations as a part of the National Observa- 
tory at Santa Ana, Sonsonate, Ahuachapan, San Vicente, La Union, 
and Suchitoto. A National Society of Agriculture, Stock Raising, 
and Industry, composed of members from all parts of the Republic, 
has been organized in the city of San Salvador. The society will 
encourage the giving of lectures on agricultural subjects, promote the 
founding of agricultural experiment stations in different parts of the 
country, and assist in the development of the agricultural industry 
generally. The municipality of Cojutepeque has contracted for 
the establishment of an electric light and power plant in that town and 
also for the building of an aqueduct. The Government has issued 
a decree manifesting its adherence to the International Opium Con- 
vention and protocol signed at The Hague on January 23, 1912. 
A decree of August 24, 1912, permits the free entry of personal effects 
and merchandise intended for the exclusive use of diplomatic and 
consular officers in their private and official capacities, and grants the 
postal and telegraph franking privileges to diplomats when used on 
official business, provided the countries accrediting such diplomatic 
and consular officers grant like exemptions to similar officers of 
Salvador. In 1911 the Republic of Salvador imported wines valued 
at 110,064.98 pesos (peso equals 40 cents United States currency), of 
which 42,408 pesos’ worth came from France, 20,798 from Spain, and 
19,504 pesos from the United States, the remainder from other 
EKuropean countries. In the upland valleys of the country grapes are 
grown to perfection and steps have been taken to encourage their 
cultivation with the view of supplying the growing demand for wines 
with more of the home product. With the object of encouraging 
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the development of agriculture, stock raising, etc., the Government 
recently established annual fairs, to be held in the city of San Salvador 
from July 25 to August 15 of each year. All citizens of Salvador and 
Central American residents of the Republic may compete for the 
prizes and medals offered for the best products. A new sanitarvum, 
erected on the grounds of the Rosales Hospital in San Salvador, 
was opened in September. The 12 pesos annual registration tax 
on launches and boats imposed in April, 1912, has been repealed. 
The Government of Salvador has established consulates at Mazatlan, 
Veracruz, and Colima, Mexico. The old flag of Central America was 
adopted by the Republic of Salvador on September 15, 1912. 

















According to the report of the engineer in charge of the preliminary 
work on the new waterworks at Puntarenas the total cost of the plant 
will be between $80,000 and $90,000.——According to recent trade 
statistics the Republic of Salvador imported during 1911 merchandise 
from Japan to the value of $79,952.43, and from China, $74,249.40. 





A tentative treaty of peace, industry, and commerce between Switz- 
erland and Uruguay has been forwarded by the Uruguayan legation 
in Vienna to the department of foreign relations in Montevideo. 
The customs receipts of the Government of Uruguay during July, 
1912, amounted to $1,451,310.20, as compared with $1,296,977 for 
the same month of 1911. The total customs receipts for the six 
months ending June 30, 1912, amounted to $10,983,555. Advices 
from the Uruguayan legation in Washington state that the exe- 
cution of the marble bust of Artigas for the Hall of Patriots of the 
Pan American Union has been intrusted by the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment to the native sculptor, Juan M. Ferrari*——The Uruguayan 
Congress has passed a law, duly signed and promulgated by the Presi- © 
dent, making the town of Villa de Riera a city. During the first 
half of 1912 there were slaughtered in Uruguay 1,437,500 beeves, as 
compared with 1,240,400 during the same period of 1911. A bill 
has been introduced into Congress which provides for the establish- 
ment of a department for the general administration of posts, tele- 
graphs, and telephones, including the provision that excess revenues 
derived therefrom shall be applied in cheapening these services. The 
message of the President accompanying the bill holds that these 
public utilities should not be regarded as sources of revenue, the 
object in their administration being the securing of efficient service 
and low rates. On September 1, 1912, the Montevideo Water 
Works Co. reduced its charges for water from 24 to 20 cents per thou- 
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sand liters. Since the beginning of 19117the waterworks have been 
increased by the addition of two new sand filters covering an area of 
2,498 square meters, and 55 kilometers of distributing pipes. A new 
water main costing $350,000 has just been completed, and together 
with the three other mains now in use will furnish an abundant 
water supply for Montevideo for many years to come. The phi- 
lanthropists, Pereira-Rossell, have presented the city of Montevideo 
with a beautiful park contaning 7 hectares of land, valued at 
$1,000,000. The park contaims some important buildings, a choice 
zoological collection, and valuable art galleries ——Statistics from the 
State Insurance Bank show that from March 1 to September 1, 1912, 
fire insurance policies amounting to $14,129,560 had been issued, on 
which the collected premiums amounted to $86,869. The losses from 
fire aggregated about $25,183, about 30 per cent of premiums col- 
lected. During the same period life insurance amounting to $306,000 
was written, receipts from premiums being $13,477. Labor accident 
policies were written from March 15 to September 1, 1912, totaling 
$1,549,503, the premiums received amounting to $24,595 and losses 
only $373. A recent decree of the department of industries pro- 
vides that in the future new gas, electric-light, and water meters 
shall not be installed without first being tested and verified by the 
verification office of weights and measures; that all meters in present 
use shall be verified and tested by the office at the place of installa- 
tion, and that all meters not absolutely exact shall be rejected and their 
use for new service be prohibited; the companies supplying these 
public utilities must apply for the verification and testing of the 
meters, giving notice to the office immediately the meters are des- 
tined for service and specifying where they are to be placed—— 
An English syndicate is negotiating with the minister of public 
works concerning the construction of a railway from Montevideo to 
Artigas, on the northern frontier, where the Yaguaron River empties 
into Lake Merim. The completion of this road as planned will 
shorten the journey from Montevideo to Rio de Janeiro to 36 
hours. The branch of the Central Uruguay Railway from Rivera 
to Santa Ana, where it connects with the Rio Grande do Sul railways 
of Brazil, is soon to be opened to public traffic. The advance in the 
price of sheep dip has induced several live-stock breeders to form a 
company to establish a factory for its production, to be erected in 
Sayago, having a capital of $103,400 (United States gold), with a 
sufficient capacity to supply the demands of Uruguay, the Brazilian 
State of Rio Grande, and the Argentine Province of Entre Rios, 
where many Uruguayans own stock farms. The North German 
Lloyd Navigation Co. has organized a new service between Europe 
and the River Plate with three well-appointed steamers of 14,000 tons 
each. The Lamport & Holt Line has one, and the Royal Mail two 
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new steamers nearly ready for the same trade. The Austro- 
American Steamship Co. has dispatched to Montevideo the new 
steamer Kaiser Franz Joseph I of 16,500 tons, with a speed of 20 
knots. The Teutonic Navigation Co. is the name of a German 
organization capitalized at $250,000 to operate a line of steamers 
between Montevideo and the ports of Paraguay, and those of Matto 
Grosso as far as Corumba, regularly every two weeks. The con- 
tract for a bridge over the Queguay River has been let, the price being 
about $55,000, and the work to begin at once. The minister of 
public works has issued a second call for tenders for a bridge over the 
Santa Lucia River at its bar. Recent consular advices state that 
the President will shortly ask for authorization to expend $361,900 
in the purchase of 30 more autobuses, each to cost about $6,000, 
including repair parts, and erect two garages and repair shops. The 
intention is to extend the autobus service to all quarters of the city 
of Montevideo. 
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A recent decree of the President of Venezuela establishes six lega- 
tions of the first class, as follows: (1) United States of America, 


United States of Mexico, and Cuba; (2) Republic of Colombia; (3) 


Republics of Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia; (4) Republics of Brazil, 
Jruguay, Paraguay, Argentina, and Chile; (5) Kingdoms of Spain 
and Italy; (6) Empire of Germany, Kingdom of Belgium, and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. A company has 
been formed with strong financial backing for the purpose of estab- 
lishing one or more factories for the manufacture of products derwed 
from the coconut tree. The necessary machinery, equipment, 
building materials, etc., are to be imported free of duty. A large, 
well-equipped sugar plantation is soon to be established at El Banco, 
in the municipality of Bobures, State of Zulia. One of the leading 
newspapers of Caracas has arranged to procure, by a competitive 
method, the best plan for immigration and colonization adapted to 
the needs of the Republic at the present time. The chairman and 
secretary of the Central Board of Immigration are, respectively, 
Francisco de Sales Pérez and Francisco Jiminez Arraiz. The 
President has ordered the construction of an aqueduct in the town 
of Santa Lucia. The department of finance of Venezuela has 
deposited in the Bank of the Republic, Caracas, subject to the orders 
of the respective legations, the balance of the debt acknowledged in 
the Protocols of Washington of 1903, amounting to 349,587.67 boli- 
vars. A promoter has e.tered into a contract with the Govern- 
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ment to establish within the next two years a jute or hemp weaving 
and knitting factory. The concessionaire agrees to introduce jute 
seed and to distribute the same to farmers throughout the country, 
with the view of building up the industry and using native raw 
material as much as _ possible. The new sanitary law recently 
passed by the Federal Congress and promulgated by the President 
provides for the establishment of a sanitary office in Caracas, with 
branch offices at maritime and river ports and the principal interior 
towns of the country. An institute of hygiene, with bacteriological, 
parasitical, and chemical laboratories, will form part of the equip- 
ment of the offices. Under the new vaccination law all persons 
living in the Republic who have not had smallpox are compelled to 
be vaccinated. The new railway law specifies the manner of 
making railway contracts, names the requirements that the conces- 
sionaires must comply with, classifies the railways constructed in the 
country, provides for the opening of new lines to public traffic, and 
treats of the privileges, tariffs, franchises, etc., that the Government 
may grant to concessionaires of railways. A company with a 
capital of 1,000,000 bolivars has been organized in Caracas to acquire 
and exploit a number of agricultural and stock-raising plantations and 
ranches in the Ocumare de la Costa region. The Fluvial & Coast- 
wise Navigation Co., of Venezuela, is building a merchant vessel, to be 
called the ‘‘Nuevo Fenix,’ which is to be of steel, 100 feet long by 
34 feet wide, and to have a draft of 4 feet. Its carrying capacity 
will be about 100 tons. A company with a capital of 1,000,000 
bolivars has been organized in Maracay for the purpose of establish- 
ing a large, well-equipped paper factory. The Government has 
contracted for the construction of an electric or steam railway from 
Caracas to Guatire, via Guarenas and points not included in the con- 
cession of the Central Railway of Venezuelana—~The Governor of 
the Federal District has contracted for the lighting of the federal 
capiial with electricity, under the terms of which the municipal 
government is to pay 1,000 bolivars daily for the 506 lights at present 
in use, and 2 bolivars daily for each light in excess of that num- 
ber. By an executive order of recent date the importation of 
saccharine into Venezuela is limited to the amount of 100 grams 
(0.22046 pound) annually for each pharmacy importing the product, 
and such importation is allowed only with the special permission of 
the Government. Products similar to saccharine, such as dulcite 
and the like, and any other substitutes for sugar, may not be imported 
at all. Preliminary steps have been taken in a project to construct 
an aerial cable for transporting freight from the town of San Felix, 
on the Orinoco near the mouth of the Caroni River, into the region 
to the southeast. The power which can be developed from the 
various falls or cascades in the Caroni is to be used to operate the 
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cableway.—The Venezuelan Government has published a list of 
the classification of articles for payment of customs duties which 
have not previously been mentioned in the tariff. This list will 
appear in the English version of the tariff of Venezuela which is being 
printed by the Pan American Union. The Government of Ven- 
ezuela has granted the National Cordage Company, of Caracas, per- 
mission to import annually 500,000 pounds of fiber for the manu- 
facture of cordage, free from customs duties. The factory agrees to 
purchase as much native fiber as can be obtained on equal terms as 
that imported, and to supply the Government with 50,000 bulbs of 
sisal plants each year in order that the fiber production of the country 
may be increased. 
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ON. WOODROW WILSON was chosen President of the United 
States at the election held on Tuesday, November 5, 1912, 
and will assume the position of Chief Executive on March 4, 
1913, when he will be duly inaugurated with the usual cere- 
monies of such occasions. Mr. Wilson comes from the ranks of the world’s 
great educators and students of political history and is a publicist of 
note and authority. As president of Princeton University he showed 
special interest in the administrative affairs of the State of New Jersey 
and soon became so powerful an influence that he was elected governor. 
While still the incumbent of that position Mr. Wilson was nominated 
and elected to the highest office the United States can bestow. Among 
important books written by him are ‘‘Congressional Government, 
a Study in American Politics’; ‘“The State, Elements of Historical 
and Practical Politics’; and ‘‘A History of the American People.’’ He 
has also been a frequent contributor to leading magazines and periodi- 
cals. The Pan American Union extends its good wishes to President-elect 
Wilson and believes that he will continue to encourage and strengthen 
commerce and comity between the United States and the Latin American 
Republics, as have his predecessors in this distinguished office. 


NEW HANDBOOK ON THE PANAMA CANAL. 


Opportunity is here taken to make an announcement which will interest 
all persons desiring information in convenient and attractive form in 
regard to the Panama Canal. About the end of December there will be 
published by the Publicity Department of the Pan American Union a 
handbook entitled ‘‘The Panama Canal: What it is. What it means.” 
The subject matter is being compiled under the supervision of the Director 
General, who has made a careful study of everything relating to the 
canal since he had the unique experience of being the first regular minister 
of the United States (1904-5) accredited to Panama after the Canal 
Zone was established and work had been commenced on the great water- 
way by the Isthmian Canal Commission. 
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The widespread and growing popular interest in the canal, and the 
large number of persons visiting the isthmus, have caused a heavy demand 
to be made upon this office for the information which this handbook will 
contain. It will endeavor to answer in compact and succinet form the 
majority of questions which are asked, not only by those who, unable to 
go to Panama, desire to know more about the canal and what it means, 
but by those who, in going there, wish to learn ahead what they will see 
or confirm afterwards what they have seen. 

It is also intended to be useful in colleges, schools, libraries and clubs, 
where classes are being formed to study the canal, its meaning and effect. 
It will always be valuable for general reference. 

It will be cloth bound with a handsome cover, contain 112 pages 
printed on high-class paper, with large legible type, 70 engraved half 
tones of photographs of the canal and its surrcundings, together with 
maps, charts, diagrams, distance tables, etc. 

As the Pan American Union is the international organization and 
bureau of information maintained at Washington by all the American 
Republics, for the purpose of developing greater commerce, better ac- 
quaintance, more intercourse, and permanent peace among them all, and 
as the Panama Canal will be a potent influence in accomplishing this 
purpose, it is fitting that such a handbook should be published under its 
auspices. 

As the Director General of the Pan American Union, during his expe- 
rience as minister to Panama, not only, as indicated above, assisted in 
the diplomatic negotiations establishing the new and unprecedented 
relations of the Government of Panama and the Canal Zone, but was 
brought into the closest contact with the engineering and constructive 
personnel of the Canal Commission, he had excelient opportunities to 
become thoroughly familiar with the inauguration of this vast under- 
taking. Since then, in his present position, he has not only followed 
closely the advance in the construction, but studied constantly the pos- 
sible effects of the canal upon the progress and prosperity of the American 
Republics. Having, moreover, previously served as United States 
minister in both Asiatic and South American countries, and having been 
identified with the commercial development of the Pacific coast of the 
United States, he writes from the knowledge of actual experience in the 
countries and commerce principally affected by the Panama Canal. 

As the edition of this handbook will be a limited one, all persons 
desiring copies of it should send in their orders as soon as possible 
to the Publicity Department of the Pan American Union. It will be 
distributed at the price of $1 a copy, which represents simply the 
actual cost of preparation and printing, with postage prepaid. 

For the convenience of the public who may wish to obtain it from book 
stores, a regular trade discount will be given to booksellers who purchase 
it in wholesale quantities. 
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THE NEW MINISTER FROM PANAMA. 


The appointment of the distinguished lawyer, Ramon M. Valdes, as 
the new minister of Panama at Washington, brings to the United States 
a man who has been long and intimately associated with the affairs of his 
country. He has filled numerous public offices and is known as one of 
the leading lawyers of the Republic of Panama. As a member of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union, Sr. Valdes is heartily 
welcomed. Ramon M. Valdes was born in Penonome, Province of Cocle, 
in 1867. He began his education in the public schools, followed by 
studies in the normal school in Panama City and in the College of La 
Esperanza in Cartagena, Colombia. At the latter institution he pursued 
courses in legal and political sciences, and in 1898 became a member of 
the legal profession, in which he soon became distinguished. He entered 
the Panama Assembly as a deputy in 1892. In 1895 he became mayor 
of Colon, and in 1896-1898 a representative from Panama in the National 
Congress of Colombia. Later, in 1900, he was chosen secretary of 
public instruction. In 1908 he was consulting attorney for the Govern- 
ment of Panama and later became a member of the cabinet of President 
Obaldia, occupying the position of secretary of the interior. After the 
elections of 1912 Sr. Valdes was chosen for the important post of minister 
at Washington. 


LUNCHEON TO DR. OLIVEIRA LIMA. 


On Tuesday, November 19, 1912, the Pan American Society of the 
United States tendered a luncheon at the Whitehall Club, in New York 
City, in honor of the distinguished diplomat Dr. Manoel de Oliveira Lima, 
the Brazilian minister to Belgium, who has recently been lecturing before 
the leading colleges and universities of the United States. Firmer 
friendship between the United States and Latin America was the key- 
note of the speeches made on this occasion by the various speakers. 
The luncheon, which was instrumental in bringing him into closer touch 
with prominent statesmen, diplomats, professional and business men, 
served to illustrate excellently the fortunate manner in which this society 
is carrying out its admirable purpose of promoting acquaintance between 
the representative men of the United States and those of the Latin 
American Republics. 


ADDRESS BY MINISTER PEZET. 


The recent centennial celebration of the American Antiquarian Society 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, brought together many distinguished men, 
including President Taft and several foreign diplomats. Among the 
latter was Sr. Don Federico Alfonso Pezet, the Peruvian minister, who 
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spoke at some length. Sr. Pezet referred to the great awakening which 
has taken place in the United States within recent years regarding a 
knowledge of Peru and other Latin American countries. In the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal Sr. Pezet sees great strides that will tend 
to advance the commercial interests not only of Peru but of Latin 
America in general. He is especially well qualified to speak on the 
subject, as his service as minister to Panama afforded excellent oppor- 
tunities for studying trade conditions between the American countries 
and of prophesying future developments. 


ADDRESSES BY THE DIRECTOR GENERAL. 


During the latter part of the month of October,the Director General 
of the Pan American Union made a special trip_to.the West to deliver 
several addresses before important conventions and commercial organi- 
zations. While on this trip he was particularly impressed with the fact 
that there seemed to be developing everywhere a keener interest in the 
progress and development of Jatin America. It was, moreover, especially 
gratifying to him to note the ready reception which met his appeals for 
stronger friendship and more intimate associations with the Republics 
to the south. In all his addresses, the Director General dwelt upon the 
wonderful future in store for the [Latin-American countries. He also 
discussed the opening of the Panama Canal and the effect that it will 
have upon the future prosperity of the American Republics. His first 
address was delivered before the Crucible Club, Sioux City, Iowa, on 
October 23, 1912, the occasion being a dinner at which he was the guest 
of honor. From there Mr. Barrett proceeded to Dayton, Ohio, where 
he was the special guest of the Dayton Chamber of Commerce at a 
banquet given on October 25, 1912. Earlier in the day Mr. Barrett 
visited the great plant of the National Cash Register Co. In honor of 
his presence the factory buildings were draped with flags and bunting. 
Here the Director General spoke before the members of the Progress 
Club, composed of supervisors, heads of departments, foremen, etc., at 
the factory. From Dayton Mr. Barrett proceeded to Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he addressed 5,000 teachers of northeastern Ohio, who were holding 
their annual convention, on the morning of the 26th, and that night he 
made his final speech of the trip as the guest of honor of the University 
Club at Buffalo, N. Y. 


HANDBOOK ON LATIN AMERICA. 


One of the most interesting and instructive pamphlets dealing with 
Latin America has recently been compiled by Mr. Frederic Brown, of 15 
Broad Street, New York, the treasurer and assistant secretary of the 
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A NUMBER OF THESE ANNOUNCEMENTS WERE POSTED IN CONSPICUOUS PLACES 
AT THE WORKS OF THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO, 
DURING THE VISIT OF THE DIRECTOR GENERAL, OCTOBER 235, 1912. 
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Pan American Society of the United States. This booklet contains 
general information on each of the Latin American Republics, and was 
prepared for the convenience of the members of the Pan American 
Society. Taking each country separately, Mr. Brown has happily suc- 
ceeded in presenting in succinct form a general résumé of such matters 
as would give a general comprehensive idea of the institutions and 
present conditions of the 20 Republics in the southern zone. Within a 
limited space of 85 pages, which make up this reference work, the author 
covers such topics as area, population, principal cities, educational 
institutions and attendance, an outline of the governmental depart- 
ments and functions, products, import and export figures, finances, 
means and facilities of communication, and army and navy statistics. 
Mr. Brown is to be especially commended for the ability displayed in 
handling such an ambitious undertaking in the clever manner in which 
he has. 


CONFERENCE OF SOCIETY FOR JUDICIAL SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
DISPUTES. 


The Third Annual Conference of the American Society for Judicial 
Settlement of International Disputes will be held at the New Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., December 20-21, t912. ‘The first conference 
of this organization, held in 1910, was devoted to the subject of the 
advantages of a true international court of justice and the best ways of 
securing such a tribunal. The report of the proceedings of the sessions 
has become recognized generally as an authoritative treatise on the 
subject of international courts of justice. At the coming conference the 
general subject of the court will be further treated, and special attention 
will be given to “‘ Essentials of the Law to be Applied by an International 
Court”’ and ‘‘Sanctions of International Law.’’ ‘There will be addresses 
by eminent authorities and distinguished guests. The officers of the 
society are, honorary president, William Howard Taft; president, Simeon 
E. Baldwin, Hartford, Connecticut; vice president, Joseph H. Choate, 
New York City; secretary, Theodore Marburg, Baltimore, Maryland; 
and treasurer, J. G. Schmidlapp, Cincinnati, Ohio. All inquiries for 
further details may be addressed to Mr. Tunstall Smith, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, the assistant secretary. 


RECEPTION BY THE MEXICO SOCIETY. 


The Mexico Society, of New York, is to be congratulated on taking 
advantage of its organization to spread good information about Mexico. 
On Wednesday evening, October 30, it gave an informal reception to its 
members at the Hotel Astor, New York City, when addresses were 
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HON. MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER, JR., 


Who has been promoted from the position of First Secretary of the United 
States Embassy at Mexico to that of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Ecuador. 
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delivered by Dr. L. S. Rowe, professor of political science, University of 
Pennsylvania, on ‘“‘Some Considerations of the Present Situation in 
Mexico,” and by Mr. Leslie C. Wells, of the faculty of Clark College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, on ‘‘Some Matters Concerning the Present and 
Future of the Mexican Wage Earner.’’ Refreshments were served and 
otherwise an effort was made to render the occasion agreeable and worthy 
of repetition. The president, Judge James W. Girard, and secretary, 
Chas. K. Allen, of the Mexico Society, have our felicitations on what 
they are doing to make the society a real factor in molding public 
sentiment in the United States regarding the country. 


THE NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


It is to be hoped that the movement in favor of securing a Federal 
charter from the United States Congress for the ‘‘Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America’’ may be successful. At the annual 
meeting of the American Association of Commercial Executives, held 
in Washington, D. C., September 23-25, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That all members present to their respective organizations the need of a 


Federal charter for the ‘‘ Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America’’ and 
encourage support to this commission in its movement. 


Following this action commercial organizations all over the United 
States are urging their Senators and Congressmen to favor this Federal 
charter. 

While the Pan American Union has no authority to interfere directly 
in a matter of this kind, the Director General is so strongly convinced 
of the great good which this national chamber of commerce can accom- 
plish in developing closer relations of commerce and friendship between 
the United States and its sister American Republics that he hopes the 
United States Congress may be able to grant the charter. 

In the statement given out by President Harry A. Wheeler and General 
Secretary Elliott H. Goodwin three important reasons are given why 
this chamber should be vested with a Federal charter, as follows: First. 
The national character of the chamber makes it undesirable to rely upon 
any State for its charter powers. Second. The chambers of commerce 
of foreign countries are in each case chartered by their respective coun- 
tries, and a like dignity should be accorded by Congress to the ‘‘ Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America. Third. A Federal charter 
will assure, by reason of congressional recognition of the importance of 
the body, a more hearty cooperation upon the part of chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, and similar organizations which, under the pro- 
visions of the by-laws, are or are to become the constituent members 
of this national chamber. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF ADVERTISING CLUBS. 


A convention of persons from all parts of the world interested in 
publicity as it relates to the promotion of domestic and foreign trade 
will be held in Baltimore, Maryland, in June, 1913. ‘This international 
congress of trade publicists is expected to be the largest and most 
important convention in the interest of the advertising of advertising 
ever held. It is to be held under the auspices of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of America, and the Ninth Annual Convention of this organi- 
zation. The program of the convention will be made to include all 
topics pertaining to the relationship of advertising to trade conditions, 
and discussion of the development of international trade through pub- 
licity. Mr. Herbert Sheridan, of Baltimore, is chairman of the committee 
on foreign representation. ‘The officers of the organization are Edward J. 
Shay, president, and Word H. Mills, executive secretary, with offices at 
t North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Maryland. It is to be hoped that 
the advertising interests of Latin America will be represented at this 
convention and the Pan American Union is glad to cooperate in any 
way possible to make the gathering a success. 


TOURS TO LATIN AMERICA. 


In an attractive circular recently issued by Thos. Cook & Son, 245 
Broadway, New York City, announcement is made of a tour which will 
be conducted by that company, to include in its itinerary, among other 
points, the Panama Canal, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Brazil, and 
Uruguay. It is planned to sail from New York on the United Fruit Co.’s 
steamship Santa Marta on Wednesday, January 22, 1913, and to be gone 
several months. The following month another tour under the direction 
of Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York, is planned to leave New 
York on one of the steamers of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., and 
this party will also cover essentially the same territory as above. The 
amount of travel to the countries of Latin America which is steadily 
increasing confirms the statements which have been so frequently made 
in the BULLETIN that few places in the world afford such delightfully new 
and refreshing fields of interest and pleasure. South America is a con- 
tinent of startling contrasts, of majestic scenery and wonderful natural 
beauties, of prosperous and cultured communities and rich cities. These 
numerous opportunities for exchange of visits between the representative 
people of Latin America and the United States, and the numbers taking 
advantage of them, are gratifying indications of the mutual desire to 
become better acquainted, to render stronger the ties of friendship, and 
to foster the growing cause of Pan Americanism. 
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One of the Pan American diplomats who has always taken a deep inter- 
est in Pan American relations, and who has figured conspicuously in the 
affairs of Cuba and the United States, is Dr. Gonzalo de Quesada. For 
many years after the Spanish War he was minister of Cuba at Washing- 
ton, and in that capacity had a close association with the reorganization 
of the Pan American Union and the starting of the movement for its 
beautiful new building. Having recently returned to the United States, 
after serving for some time as minister of Cuba in Germany, he visited 
this new structure and then wrote the following letter to the Director 
General, which, coming from a man of such prominence and authority, 
is fittingly reproduced here: 


On my return from a visit to the magnificent palace occupied by the Pan American 
Union I feel that I must write you these lines to congratulate lyou for the admirable 
work achieved. It is due to you that the efforts of so many enthusiastic advocates of 
closer and cordial relations between the republics of this hemisphere have culminated 
so brilliantly. More than one thought and labored before you to this end, but it has 
been your indefatigable endeavor and unswerving faith in Pan Americanism which 
have made it popular in this country and endowed it with this splendid home. 

How would the hearts of Blaine, Romero, and Nabuco rejoice could they see their 
cherished ideals realized with such grandeur, thanks to the foresight of a Root and the 
munificence of a Carnegie! Of all the good they have done, this beautiful and endur- 
ing edifice will be a lasting monument. 

Little did we think in that meeting of the committee appointed to study the organ- 
ization of the then Bureau of the American Republics—when the ways to obtain the 
means for a modest building were discussed—that a simple suggestion of mine would 
bear such fruit. I held that not only the sum estimated, but much more could be 
easily gotten from one who had just presented the world with the Palace of Peace at 
The Hague; I was certain he would act with equal generosity toward Pan America, 
specially bearing in mind that he had been a delegate to the first conference, and that 
our illustrious chairman had only to ask and it would be given. 

I am proud that my grain of sand has been converted into marble, granite, bronze, 
and fine woods, molded into such an artistic palace, where it is to be hoped comity, 
justice, and fraternity will forever obtain among the free nations of the continent. 

Allow me, my dear Mr. Barrett, to contribute to the promotion of that spirit by 
presenting you, for your office, a statuette—by the Italian sculptor Buemi—a reduced 
reproduction of the life-size figure, at the city of Matanzas, of the immortal liberator 
of Cuba, José Marti, for whom America was the common mother of us all. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLL RATES. 


On November 13, 1912, President William Howard Taft issued a 
proclamation, in which the following rates of toll to be paid by vessels 
using the Panama Canal were prescribed: 

1. On merchant vessels carrying passengers or cargo, one dollar and twenty cents 


($1.20) per net vessel ton—each one hundred (100) cubic feet—of actual earning 
capacity. 
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Secretary of the United-States Legation at Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic; also Consul General at that city. 
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2. On vessels in ballast without passengers or cargo, forty (40) per cent less than the 
rate of tolls for vessels with passengers or cargo. 

3. Upon naval vessels, other than transports, colliers, hospital ships, and supply 
ships, fifty (50) cents per displacement ton. 

4. Upon army and navy transports, colliers, hospital ships, and supply ships, one 
dollar and twenty cents ($1.20) per net ton, the vessel to be measured by the same 
rules as are employed in determining the net tonnage of merchant vessels. 


IMPROVED STEAMSHIP SERVICE FOR SOUTH AMERICA. 


The critics who are constantly charging that there are no first-class 
passenger steamships running between New York and the principal ports 
of the east coast of South America should send to the Lamport & Holt 
Steamship Co. of New York or to this office for one of the pamphlets of 
that company describing its improved facilities, and especially the most 
recent addition to its fleet of vessels, the Vestris. If they have time to 
go aboard her as she lies at the wharf in New York or to read this descrip- 
tive matter, they can not fail to change their opinion. It was recently 
the privilege of one of the staff of the Pan American Union to inspect 
carefully the Vestris while at dock in New York preparing for her first 
trip to Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, and Buenos Aires. After carefully 
going over her, he could come to no other conclusion than that she pos- 
sessed the size, comfort, and up-to-date accommodations which could be 
desired by the most particular travelers. Her staterooms and cabins are 
large, airy, and well lighted, including many cabins de luxe and suites 
suitable for families or persons desiring abundant space. The dining 
room, lounge, smoking room, deck space, and other sections devoted 
exclusively to passengers compare favorably with the large trans-Atlantic 
liners. If this boat is a success and the passenger traffic warrants the 
extension of such facilities, the Lamport & Holt Steamship Co. plan to 


put on other vessels of her size and accommodations. It is to be hoped, 


therefore, that she will be generously patronized and that travel may 
develop between North and South America which must have a favorable 
effect upon both commerce and comity. 

N 


A PANAMA CANAL CONFERENCE. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Atlanta, Ga., is to be congratulated on 
the Panama Canal Conference which it held on December ro-11, for 
the purpose of increasing interest through the South in the prospective 
commerce for the Southern States through the canal. A gathering of 
this kind indicates that the leading cities of the South are responding to 
the constant appeals of the Pan American Union that the United States 
and other countries affected by the canal should be taking all possible 
steps to get ready for it and to study its commercial possibilities. 
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URING the last week of September, 1912, there was held in 
Boston, Massachusetts, the Fifth International Congress of 


Chambers of Com- 

merce and Indus- 
trial Associations, the first 
that has taken place in the 
Western Hemisphere, with 
an attendance of 862 dele- 
gates, representing 373 
associations and 57 differ- 
ent countries and colonies. 
It was, therefore, the most 
largely attended of these 
biannual meetings. The 
great success of the con- 
gress was largely due to 
the support of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, 
through its Departments 
of State and of Commerce 
and Labor, and, likewise to 
that of the State of Massa- 
chusetts and of the city of 
Boston. To the Chamber 
of Commerce of Boston is 
also due, in no lesser de- 
gree, the success achieved 
by the meeting, just as to 
it is due the fact that the 
congress came to be held 
in the New World. 

From the Pan American 
standpoint, the fifth con- 
gress has been the most 
important ever held, for in it mos 


were represented and took a very prominent part. 
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M. LOUIS CANON-LE GRAND, 


President of the Fifth International Congress of Chambers 


of Commerce. 


t of the Latin-American countries 
All throughout 





1 By J. Moreno-Lacalle, Delegate of the Pan American Union. 
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THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BOSTON, MASS. 


The fact that the Fifth International Chamber of Commerce came to be held in the Western Hemis- 
phere was due to the efforts of this institution, which, since its recent reorganization, has become one 
of the most efficient bodies of its kind in the United States. 
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the sessions of the congress and during the American tour by the 
foreign delegates, those from the United States and Europe showed 
special interest in the commerce of Latin-America, and were con- 
stantly demanding information from the delegates from that part of 
the world. Thus it may be said that the congress served to form 
new and strong commercial ties between the Old and the New World 
through the friendly intermingling of all the delegates. 
The representatives from the Latin-American Republics were: 


Argentine Republic: 

Dr. Abel Pardo, consul general in New York, official delegate appointed by the 
Government. 

Mr. Thomas A. Eddy and Sr. F. C. 
Marty, representing the Chamber of 
Commerce of Rosario de Santa Fe. 

Engineer G. Washington Rapelli, rep- 
resenting the Stock Exchange of 
Tucuman. 

Bolivia: 

Sr. Adolfo Ballivian, consul general in 
New York City, official delegate 
appointed by the Government. 

Brazil: 

Count Candido de Mendes de Almeida; 
Sr. Manuel J. Ferreira da Cunha, 
consul general of Brazil in New 
York, and Dr. Manuel da Costa 
Barradas, commercial attaché of the 
Brazilian embassy, official delegates 
appointed by the Government. 

Sr. Manuel Lobato, for the Commercial 
Association of Manaos. 

Mr. A. W. Hedman, for the Commercial SR. DON IGNACIO CALDERON, 





Association of the Amazon. Minister of Bolivia in Washington, who made 
Sr. Darlindo do Cunha Rocha, of Para arad dress) otayee dimmer ab te Copley Flaca 
e ) ° otel. 


Dr. Eugenio Dahne, commissioner gen- 
eral of the Brazilian Government, representing the minister of agriculture, 
industry, and commerce. 

Mr. Charles W. Walker, for the Commercial Associations of Santos. 

(The Federation of Commercial Associations of Brazil, the Academy of Commerce, 
and the Commercial Museum, of Rio de Janeiro, were represented by Count 
de Mendes de Almeida, and the International Chamber of Commerce of Brazil 
by Consul General Ferreira da Cunha.) 

Chile: 

Sr. Ricardo Sanchez Cruz, consul general of Chile in New York; Mr. Horace 
Newton Fisher, consul of Chile at Boston; and Mr. Richard J. Leupold, consul 
of Chile at Baltimore, official delegates appointed by the Government. 

Sr. David Montt; Mr. Horace Newton Fisher and Sr. Tancredo Pinochet, for 
the Sociedad de Fomento Fabril of Santiago. 

Mr. James H. Spencer, of Santiago. 

Sr. Federico Wightman, for the Chamber of Commerce of Valparaiso. 
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Colombia: 

Dr. Jorge Vargas, consul of Colombia in Boston, and Sr. Vicente Martinez, official 

delegates appointed by the Government. 
Costa Rica: 

Sr. Roberto Brenes Mesén, Sr. Samuel E. Piza and Sr. Federico Peralta, official 

delegates appointed by the Government. 
Cuba: 

Sr. Antonio Martin-Rivero, Cuban minister in Washington, official delegate 
appointed by the Government. 

Sr. J. M.Andreini, and Sr. Car- 
losArnoldson, for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Industry 
and Navigation of Habana. 

Mr. J. T. Monahan, for the 
National Bank of Cuba. 

Sr. Alberto Sasso, for the 
Chamber of Commerce of 
Cienfuegos. 

Dominican Republic: 

Sr. Victor Thomen, official 
delegate appointed by the 
Government. 

Ecuador: 

Sr. Julio L. Roman, consul 
of Ecuador in Boston, and 
Sr. V. Gonzadlez, official 
delegates appointed by the 
Government. 

Sr. Lautaro Aspiazu, for the 
Chamber of Commerce and 
Agriculture of Guayaquil. 

Sr. L. E. Monge, for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Quito. 

Guatemala: 

Sr. A. C. Garcia ‘and “Mr: 
William A. Mosman, consut 
and vice consul of Guate- 
mala in Boston, respect- 
ively, official delegates ap- 
pointed by the Govern- 





ment. 
Photograph by Harris-Ewing. Honduras: 
SR. DON ANTONIO MARTIN RIVERO, Sr. Alberto Membrefio, min- 


: ister of Honduras in Wash- 
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Cuban Minister as Se aron ment? delegate appointed ing ton, 0 Perel delega eS ap- 


pointed by the Govern- 
ment and representative of the Tegucigalpa Chamber of Commerce. 
Mexico: 

Sr. Enrique Martinez Sobral, consul general of Mexico in New York, and Sr. J. 
Acevedo, consul of Mexico in Boston, official delegates appointed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Sr. Domingo Valdés Llano, for the Monterrey Chamber of Commerce. 

Sr. Adolfo Ruiz, for the Hermosillo Chamber of Commerce. 

Panama: 
Sr. Ramon Arias, official delegate appointed by the Government. 
Sr. Eric Barham, of Panama City. 
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Peru: 
Sr. Federico A. Pezet, minister plenipotentiary of Peru in Washington, represent- 
ing the Chambers of Commerce of Lima and Callao, and the Stock Exchange 

of Lima. 

Sr. Manuel de Freyre y Santander, secretary of the Peruvian legation in Washing- 
ton, official delegate appointed by the Government. 

Sr. Alberto Falcon, for the Chambers of Commerce of Lima and Callao and the 
Stock Exchange of Lima. 

Sr. Pedro V. Rubio, for the Piura Chamber of Commerce. 

Uruguay: 

Dr. Carlos Maria de Pena, minister plenipotentiary of Uruguay in Washington, 
official delegate appointed by the Government. 

Mr. Max Otto von Clock, dis- j 
trict consul of Uruguay in 
Boston, for the Chamber of 
Commerce of Montevideo. 

Venezuela: 

Sr. Pedro Rafael Rincones, 
consul general of Venezuela 
in New York, official dele- 
gate appointed by the 
Government. 

Sr. Cornelio Stolk, jr., for the 
Caracas Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


The United States Govern- 

ment was officially repre- 
sented by the following: Mr. 
Albertus H. Baldwin, of the 
Bureau of Manutactures; Mr. 
William M. Bunker, of Wash- 
meron Dy (Cs) Mae Irvine: 
Bush, president of the Bush 
Terminal, New York; Mr. 
John A. Craddock, of the 
Craddock-Ferry Shoe Co.; 
Mr. John Foord, of the New Minister of TO ae Caran delegate 
York Journal of Commerce; 
Mr. A. Lawrence-Lowell, president Harvard University; Mr. Charles 
P. Neill, Bureau of Labor; Mr. James W. Porch, president New 
Orleans Progressive Union; and Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, president 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

The State Department of the United States sent the following dele- 
gates: Mr. Charles M. Pepper and Mr. Evan E. Young, foreign trade 
advisers; Mr. Thomas Sammons, United States consul general at 
Yokohama; Mr. Gabriel Bie Ravndal, United States consul general 
at Constantinople; Mr. Charles Cooke, of the Department of State; 
Mr. Charles Lyon Chandler, of the consular service; and Mr. Frank D. 
La Lanne, formerly president of the National Board of Trade. 
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On the other hand, the chambers of commerce and other commer- 
cial organizations of nearly every city of the United States sent dele- 
gates to the Congress, their total number aggregating 330. 

The Pan American Union 
also took an active part in the 
Congress, its delegates being 
the Director General, Mr. John 
Barrett, and Mr. J. Moreno- 
Lacalle, of the Pan American 
Union staff, who accompanied 
the foreign delegates on the 
American tour as a member 
of the Committee on Tour 
Arrangements. 

The officers of the Congress 
were: President, M. Louis 
Canon Le Grand, of Mons, 
Belgium; vice president, Mr. 
Edward A. Filene, of Boston, 


HARRIS&E WING, 
WASHINGTON,D.C. <=’ 
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SR. DON FEDERICO A. PEZET, 

Minister of Peru in Washington, representing the Chambers 
of Commerce of Lima and Callao and the Stock Exchange 
of Lima. 

Massachusetts; secretary general M. 
Emile Jotrand, of Mons, Belgium. 
The arrangements for the Con- 
gress were in charge of the various 
committees of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, under the general di- 
rection of the Boston executive 
committee, constituted as follows: 
Mr. George S. Smith, chairman, Photograph by Harris-Ewing. ‘ 
fe SR. ALBERTO MEBRENO, 
president Boston Chamber of Com- ._ . ; 
ae ; : Minister of Honduras in Washington, official delegate 
merce, 1911; William H. Bain , aie appointed by the Government, and representative 
of the Tegucigalpa Chamber of Commerce. 
rector, BostonChamber of Commerce ; 

Elmer J. Bliss, chairman general organizing committee; William E. 

Butler, second vice president Boston Chamber of Commerce; J. Ran- 

dolph Coolidge, jr., first vice president Boston Chamber of Commerce; 
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John H. Fahey, chairman committee on tour; Edward A. Filene, 
vice president International Congress of Chambers of Commerce; 
James A. McKibben, secre- 
tary Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce; Bernard J. Rothwell, 
chairman committee on enter- 
tainment, president Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, 1910; 
Joseph B. Russell, president 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
1912; James J. Storrow, chair- 
man Boston honorary commit- 
tee, president Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 1909; F. W. 
Taussig, chairman committee 
on program; James T. Weth- 
erald, chairman committee 
on publicity; Robert Win- 
sor, chairman committee on 
finance; and Robert J. Bot- 
tomly, secretary. 


The Congress opened on 
Monday evening, September 





COUNT CANDIDO DE MENDES DE ALMEIDA, 


Official delegate appointed by the Government of Brazil. 


23, with a magnificent reception given 
to the delegates by the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. It was held in the 
ballroom of the Copley Plaza, one of 
the most modern and best equipped 
hotels in the United States, which was 
made the headquarters of the Congress. 
The formal opening of the Congress 
took place Tuesday morning, at 10 
o'clock, in the same room where the 
reception was held. The session was 
called to order by Chairman George S. 
Smith, of the Boston executive commit- 
tee. He introduced the Hon. Charles DE BET Ee O 
S. Nagel, United States Secretary of the ygeutine Consul General in New York of 
Department of Commerce and Labor, 
who extended to the delegates a welcome in behalf of the United 
States. Other welcomes then followed. Gov. Eugene Noble Foss 
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spoke for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; Mayor John F. Fitz- 
gerald, for the city of Boston; President Harry A. Wheeler, of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, for the commer- 
cial organizations of the coun- 
try. Vice president Edward A. 
Filene, of the Congress and a di- 
rector of the Boston Chamber, 
added his welcome, and intro- 
duced President Louis Canon Le 
Grand, who responded for, the 
delegates. 

Then began the first official 
session of the Congress. The 
opening report was presented by 
President Canon Le Grand, on 
the ‘Establishment of a fixed 
date for Easter and the reform 
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SR. ADOLFO BALLIVIAN, 


Consul General of Bolivia in New York City, official delegate 
appointed by the Government. 


of the calendar.” As to the first 
question the president stated that the 
variability of the season of Easter 
causes a considerable inconvenience 
to commercial transactions, so that 
if, for instance, Easter falls in March, 
it is a ruined season for certain indus- 
tries; after the Congress of 1908, the 
question was placed on the order of 
the day, and in that of 1910 it was SR. MANUEL J. FERREIRA DA CUNHA, 
thoroughly discussed. With refer- consul General of Brazil in New York, official delegate 
ence to the reform of the calendar, ih Sree tonal CIGeNRer of Commerce Dt Hea aad 
the president pointed to the necessity 

of having in the calendar an exact number of weeks, to which end one 

day of the 365 should be abolished. 
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The second report on the program was taken up at the afternoon 
session of the 24th, the subject being ‘‘The establishment of an inter- 
national court of arbitral justice 
between individuals and foreign 
States,’’ and the reporter, Prof. 
Max Apt, of Berlin, Germany. 

In the same session another 
paper was taken, which was the 
‘Unification of legislation relating 
to checks,” the reporters being Dr. 
Hans Trumpler, of Frankfort, and 
Dr. Max Apt, of Berln. Among 
others that participated in the dis- 
cussion of this paper was Count 
Candido Mendes de Almeida, offi- 
cial delegate of Brazil, who, after 
calling the attention of the dele- 
gates to the resources of his coun- 
try, stated that all the requirements 
called forth in Dr. Apt’s report 





SR. RICARDO SANCHEZ CRUZ, 


Consul General of Chile in New York, official delegate 
appointed by the Government. 


have been embodied in a law re- 
cently passed by the Brazilian 
Federal Congress, a translation of 
which into English and French was 
filed by Senhor de Almeida with 
President Le Grand, who stated 
that the Brazilian law, being a 
realization of the aspirations of the 
congress, was a very interesting 
document. At the close of the 
discussions, which continued dur- 
ing the greater part of the morning 
session of September 25, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted: 

(1) Resolved, That this congress 1s in 
favor of the unification of legislation rela- 
ting to checks. 

(2) Resolved, That the creation of a court 
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at The Hague to hear contested cases under SR. MANUEL DE FREYRE Y SANTANDER, 
the universal legislation which may hereaf- Secretary of the Peruvian Legation in Washington, official 
ter be adopted is desired by this congress. ESO aps OUNes oy Wie Congas 


At the afternoon session of Wednesday, the 25th, M. Eugene 
Allard, of the Belgian Chamber of Commerce of Paris, read his report 
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on ‘‘Commercial statistics and the immediate institution of an inter- 
national office,’ who stated that this question had already obtained 
a practical solution through a 
governmental agreement for the 
establishment of an international 
bureau of commercial statistics. 
In view of this fact the reporter 
submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was finally approved. 

The congress taking into consideration 
the initiative taken by the Belgian Goy- 
ernment of having brought together at 
Brussels, September 19, 1910, the dele- 


gates of 22 States to seek the means for 
introducing more harmony and unity in 





SR. PEDRO RAFAEL RINCONES, 


Consul General of Venezuela in New York, official delegate 
appointed by the Government. 


the tables of exchanges of the commerce 
of the whole world, approving the deci- 
sion taken at that conference to establish 
for each one of those States, outside of 
its own commercial statistics, a common 
nomenclature, under which are to be 
grouped all imported and exported mer- 
chandise under the double indication of 
weight and value, expresses the wish that 
this nomenclature appear in the briefest 
possible delay in the statistical tables of the governments represented at the con- 
ference; approves the proposition made at |the Brussels conference aiming at the 





DR. MANUEL DA COSTA BARRADAS, 


Commercial attaché of the Brazilian embassy, official dele- 
gate appointed by the Government. 
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creation of an international bureau of commercial statistics, commissioned to central- 
ize all useful indications in order to give to the commercial world an annual summary, 
and as much as possible semiannual, and 
later on monthly, of the commercial move- 
ments of the different countries of the globe, 
worded conformably to the grouping of mer- 
chandise as adopted by the aforesaid con- 
ference; expresses the wish that the Belgian 
Government invite without delay all States 
to conclude a convention assuring the exe- 
cution of the projected works. 


One of those taking part in the 
discussion of M. Allard’s paper was 
the Hon. W. M. Hays, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture of the 





Photograph by Campbell Studios. 


ENGINEER G. WASHINGTON RAPELLI, 


Representing the Stock Exchange of Tucuman, Argentina. 


United States, who dwelt on the 
importance of international sta- 
tistics and supported M. Allard’s 
motion. 

The next subject on the order 
of the day was ‘‘The desirability 
of an international conference for 
the validity of through-order bills MR. THOMAS A. EDDY, 
of lading and the value of legis- Representing the Chamber of Commerce of Rosario de Santa 

F Fe, Argentina. 
lation to render the system more 
effective,’ the report on which was prepared and read by Mr. 
Charles S. Haight, of New York. The floor was then given to Sr. 
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Samuel E. Piza, official delegate of Costa Rica, who spoke seconding 
Mr. Haight’s propositions which were adopted, as follows: 

(1) That the congress approves the legisla- 
tion (now pending in the Congress of the 
United States) for establishing the lability of 
carriers on bills of lading issued by their agents 
on international shipments. 

(2) That the congress views with satisfaction 
the central bureau system for validation of 
bills of lading on international transactions. 

(3) That the congress refers to the perma- 
nent committee the consideration of an inter- 
national conference to promote uniformity in 
the laws governing liability of international 
carriers. 














DR. EUGENIO DAHNE, 
Commissioner general of the Brazilian Govern- 


ment, representing the minister of agriculture, 
industry, and commerce. 


The delegates from the Latin- 
American Republics were the 
guests of the Director General 
of the Pan American Union at 
a dinner in the evening of Wed- 
nesday, the 25th, in the foyer 
of the grand ball room of the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel. It was the 
principal event of the evening 
in connection with the congress, 
many prominent men, besides 
the guests of honor, being pres- 
ent. A partial list of the guests 
will befound in the editorial sec- 
tion of the October issue of the SR. TANCREDO PINOCHET, 
Butuetin. Mr. Barrett acted Representing the Sociedad wie HGmente Fabril of Santiago 
as toastmaster and greeted his 
suests as the executive officer of the Pan American Union. He said 
that he had learned to love the people of LatinAmerica as he did his 
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own people of the United States and that he has come to feel there 
is no difference between the two peoples other than those of bound- 





SR. DAVID MONTT, 


Representing the Sociedad de Fomento 
Fabril of Santiago, Chile. 
ereat interest that the pu- 
pils of the public schools 
are taking in the study of 
the languages, history, and 
resources of those coun- 

tries. 

Count Almeida was the 
next speaker. He proposed 
various toasts and then said 
in part, speaking in Eng- 
lish: 


I have no words sufficient to 
thank Mr. John Barrett for the 
honor he confers upon me in invit- 
ing me to take part in this ban- 
quet and affording me, at the 
same time, the pleasant oppor- 
tunity of publicly expressing the 
gratitude of Brazil for all that he 
has done in behalf of the fraterni- 
zation of the American nations. 
The best service that could be ren- 
dered the new and rising countries 
would be to make them known 


to each other and to the older countries. 


aries. He stated that the Latin- 
American countries have been too long 
neglected in international affairs, and 
after expressing his hope of continued 
friendship between the United States 
and her sister Republics he proposed a 
joint toast to the Presidents of the 
American Republics, and to the Kings 
of Belgium and Spain. 

The director general then introduced 
Mayor Fitzgerald, of Boston, who wel- 
comed the Latin-American representa- 
tives to the city and Nation and told 
them something of Boston and of the 





MR. HORACE NEWTON FISHER, 


Consul of Chile at Boston, official delegate appointed by 
the Government and representative of the Sociedad de 
Fomento Fabril of Santiago, Chile. 


The Latin-American nations, so rich in 


natural wealth, exuberant in productive energies in all branches of human activity, 
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full of vigorous and intelligent people, see that their endeavours are not fully under- 
stood in other countries whose ideas are incomplete regarding them. It is, therefore, 
an arduous task to prove their innate ma- 
terial and intellectual abilities. 

We are constantly disappointed in see- 
ing that almost always even the names of 
our capitals are ignored and misapplied, 
the designations of our products are mis- 
quoted. Each trip outside of my own 
country becomes thus a painful pilgrimage 
It is, therefore, with peculiar satisfaction 
that I show my gratitude to Mr. Barrett 
for all that he has done to make the South 
Americans known to the world and also 
for the ceaseless efforts he has displayed to 
make effective and real a brotherhood of 





SR. L. E. MONGE, 


Representing the Chamber of Commerce of Quito, Ecuador. 


American nations. ‘There is a great place 
reserved in the future to America, and by 
that I mean the New World. 


Secretary Nagel spoke of the 
peace discussions in the sessions 
of the congress and of the atti- 
tude of the congress toward peace, 
and declared that there is no 
more cause for jealousy among 
nations than among men. He DR. JORGE VARGAS, 
preached a doctrine of brotherly Consul of Colombia aes ae delegate appointed 
love among nations, and said that 
in the last analysis correct commercial relations will lead to correct 
social relations. 
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He said that this meeting in Boston meant a step forward in the 
direction of peace. He spoke of this nation’s need of territory, but 
said that by trade relations and 
not by conquest would the ulti- 
mate result be obtained. In con- 
clusion he said: 


I believe in the organization of com- 
mercial bodies in all countries; all nations, 
commercially, should be so organized that 
when a congress of this sort meets its de- 
liberations will be authoritative, and we 
will thus eventually have a national code, 
or the “rules of the game,’’ so that each 
nation may win by its ability and its 
possibilities. 





SR. A. C. GARCIA 


Consul of Guatemala in Boston, official delegate appointed by 
the Government. 


Mr. Barrett then introduced 
President Canon-Le Grand, who 
expressed his pleasure that the 
Latin-American delegates took 
such a stand in favor of the Apt 2G 
resolution for an _ international H 
court of arbitration for disputes ia 
between individuals and govern- : 
ments, concerning which he said: 


_— 
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MR. WILLIAM A. MOSMAN 
It has been brought before us at the : 


congress that the questions to be discussed 
there are practical questions—questions 
considered by all of us as rapidly realizable—questions on which we demand a vote 
and require it to be recorded. 


Vice consul of Guatemala in Boston, official delegate appointed 
by the Government. 
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I want to assure you that all of us at the congress are sympathetic at heart over the 
question of arbitration, whether it be arbitration between individuals or arbitration 
between nations. No one in the world—no merchant and no captain of industry—is 
in the ranks of the enemies of arbitration. I say that, regretting that I could not give 
all the satisfaction I should have liked to give to my American friends yesterday. 


The speaker then expressed thanks for the hospitality of Boston, 
saying: 


We wish to express our profound gratitude for the hospitality we have experienced 
in this city of Boston. I can not tell you how sensible we all are of the reception we 
have had here at this congress, 
and how much we have been im- 
pressed by the addresses of Secre- 
tary Nagel, Gov. Foss, and Mayor 
Fitzgerald. Finally, I thank Mr. 
Barrett for having given me the 
opportunity of joining you all at 
this table. I wish here to express 
the profound sympathy I have 
for all the members of the con- 
gress, and especially for the mem- 
bers who represent the Latin- 
American countries. 


Chairman GeorgeS.Smith, 
of the Boston executive 
committee of the congress, 
expressed his keen pleasure 
in meeting the Latin-Amer- 
ican delegates personally, 
and said: 


The American business man, 
and peculiarly the Boston busi- 
ness man, knows full well that it 
is his own fault that he doesn’t 
know the business men of the 
world and particularly of Latin 
America, because he has not ad- 
dressed himself as he should to 
studying the language and the 
methods which must be pursued 
SR. J. ACEVEDO, to do business with them and to 


Consul of Mexico in Boston, official delegate appointed by eStablish business on an equitable 
the Government. basis 





Sr. Ignacio Calderén, minister of Bolivia; President Harry A. 
Wheeler, of the United States Chamber of Commerce; Sr. Martin 
Rivero, minister of Cuba; Sr. Federico A. Pezet, minister of Peru; 
Hon. Charles H. Sherrill, former United States minister to the Argen- 
tine Republic; Mr. R. R. Whitman, editor of the Boston Ameri- 
can; Sr. Pedro A. Rincones, consul general of Venezuela in New 
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York; Sr. E. Martinez Sobral, consul general of Mexico in New York; 
Sr. Manuel Walls y Merino, chargé d’affairés of Spain; Dr. Jorge 
Vargas, consul of Colombia in Boston; Mr. Charles M. Pepper, com- 
mercial adviser of the Department of State; Dr. W. P. Wilson, 
director of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum; Gen. Hugh Ban- 
croft, chairman of the Boston Port Directors; Mr. John L. Foord, of 
the New York Journal of Commerce; and Mr. Charles Lyon Chandler, 
of the United States Consular Service, were called upon by the toast- 
master to say a few words, 
as were also the other 
Latin-American delegates 
present. 

At 10 o’clock in the 
morning of Thursday, the 
26th, the congress was 
called to order, the report 
read being that of M. Alfred 
Georg, of Switzerland, on 
“International postal re- 
forms in view of the next 
conference of the Universal 
Rostale Union in 191352 
Dr. Georg’s recommenda- 
tions were summarized as 
follows: 

(1) The rate fixed by the Uni- 
versal Postal Convention for the 
carriage of letters shall be re- 
duced from 25 centimes to 10 
centimes; that is, to the tariff 
rate for domestic postage. This 
tariff rate shall be collected by 
the weight or fraction of the 
weight of 20 grams throughout 
the extent of the Postal Union, 


the weight being calculated by 
the metric system. 

(2) The States subscribing to SR. RAMON ARIAS-FERAUD, 
the Universal Postal Convention 
of 1906 which, by virtue of item 
III of the final protocol of this agreement, have retained the limits of weight. and 
the rates of the preceding postal agreement shall renounce this exceptional practice. 

(3) In international postage the additional charge collected by the postal service 
for the absence or insufficiency of postage on articles of letter mail shall be fixed 
uniformly at 5 centimes. 

(4) The postal administrations of the States belonging to the Universal Union will 
deliver to the addressees all sealed letters which come to them from abroad, even 
when the exterior of these letters does not conform to the postal regulations of the 
country of destination. 


61759—Bull. 5—12 3 





Official delegate from Panama, appointed by the Government. 
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(5) The provision of article 55 of the Universal Postal Convention I, reading that 
samples of merchandise must have no merchantable value shall be repealed. The 
limit of weight for samples shall be raised to 500 grams. 

(6) For postal parcels the limit of weight shall be raised from 5 to 10 kilograms, 
By way of exception, the States of the Postal Union whose domestic regulations forbid 
the sending of parcels of over 5 kilograms may maintain this limit of weight. 

(7) The Universal Postal Convention shall impose on the States of the Union a 
reasonable period for the delivery of postal parcels, varying according to the country 
of destination, outside of which 
the postal administrations shall 
be responsible. 

(8) The Universal Convention 
shall establish a special category 
of postal parcels of a maximum 
weight of 1 kilogram, which, in 
consideration of a special rate, 
shall be shipped by a more rapid 
route. 


After the discussion of 
this subject, i which Count 
de Mendes de Almeida, of 
Brazil, took part, the 
following resolution was 
adopted: 

The permanent committee will 
be instructed to bring to the at- 
tention of the Universal Postal 
Union all the questions of postal 
reform that have been discussed 
at this congress. 

The next subject for dis- 
cussion was ‘‘The desir- 
ability of international 
uniformity in the matter 
of consular invoices.” A 
printed report upon this 

Mr. MAX OTTO VON CLOCK, subject had been prepared 

Dist conf Uruguay in Bowton, repnesenting te Cams DY Mz. Wilbur J. Wan & 
Maniiae rector of the Consular Sery- 

ice of the United States Department of State, but in his absence Mr. 
Thomas Sammons, United States consul general at Yokohama, read 
the paper to the delegates. Attached to Mr. Carr’s report was a 
copy of the international consular invoice recommended by the 
Fourth Pan American Conference in 1910. Mr. William C. Downs, of 
the United States State Department, considered in detail the con- 
sular regulations of the Latin-American countries. The director 
general of the Pan American Union was then introduced as the 
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next speaker on this important question. Mr. Barrett closed his 
remarks saying: 

The Pan American Union, as I have often said, although controlled and developed 
by the American nations, being an American organization, has nothing whatever in 
its constitution or work that is antagonistic to Europe. On the other hand, it is 
desirous of seeing trade between the Latin American countries and the United States 
and Europe and the Orient built up, because it is of interest and benefit to all. This 
concerns the countries of Europe just as much as it does the United States and South 
American countries; and so I ap- 
peal to you to go forward in a 
spirit of fairness, as men who 
want to see every country get 
the advantage in trade, consider- 
ing the proposition in a fair way, 
and in some manner getting some- 
thing practical out of the discus- 
sions this morning. 

Sr. Federico A. Pezet, the 
Peruvian minister in Wash- 
ington, also participated in 
the discussion of Mr. Carr’s 
report and stated, as the 
representative of the com- 
mercial interests of Peru, 
that the business men of his 
country desire the complete 
abolition of the consular 
invoice and recommended 
that all that should be re- 
quired is the signature of 
the respective consul to two 
copies of the bill of lading. 

At the close of the dis- 
cussion the following reso- 
lutions were passed: 





The congress approves in prin- 
ciple the proposal for uniformity SR. CORNELIO STOLK, Jr., 
of consular invoices and recom- Representing the Chamber of Commerce of Caracas, Venezuela. 
mends to the several chambers for 
their favorable consideration the form of invoice prepared by the Fourth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States. 

The congress approves the recommendation for reduction in consular fees and their 
limitation to amounts necessary to cover the cost of consular service, 


The last subject on the program for the congress was ‘‘The 
J Pp g 

desirability of an international conference on prices and the cost 

of living,” Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale University, being the official 
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reporter. After the discussion of his paper the congress adopted the 
following resolutions: 


The congress approves the proposition of convoking an international conference 
on the question of the high cost of living, its increase, its causes, the resulting effects, 
and the measures and remedies possible in view of an improvement. 

The congress transfers the proj- 
ectand the report of the Hungarian 
National Commercial Association 
for the harmonious compilation of 
the statistics of prices to the per- 
manent committee, with the view 
of taking it into consideration and 
referring it eventually to an inter- 
national conference. 


Immediately after this 
vote was taken President 
Canon-Le Grand _ brought 
again before the congress 
the question of interna- 
tional arbitration, saying 
in part: 


Gentlemen, in this great ques- 
tion of arbitration you adopted 
day before yesterday, the conclu- 
sions of the report prepared in 
regard to controversies between 
individuals and States, that was 
the only question studied and 
prepared. I said to you then 
that the second question, that of 
arbitration between individuals 
of different countries, and the 
third, the greatest, the highest, 
that of general arbitration be- 
tween nations, was in the hearts 

Mr. J. MORENO-LACALLE, of us all, and that if we had not 

Delegate of fhe Pap Arperican Union end member ofthe had the report prepared—Deeaes 

these questions were not on the 

order of the day—we were all desirous of telling you emphatically that we, with you, 

are partisans of the admirable system of arbitration, and that we, like you, are desirous 
of seeing the atrocities of war reappear no more on the surface of the globe. 





The president then offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted amid great applause: 


The congress affirms its desire to see convened as soon as possible a number of 
official international conferences, assuring between nations the existence of arbitral 
jurisdiction in the widest sense of the term and such as may assure an equitable 
solution of all international controversies, either between private people of different 
nations or between the Governments, and agrees to the principle of a combination of 
nations when and where possible to endeavor to prevent the horrors of war. 
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The chair announced then that the next meeting of the congress 
would be held in two years, and that invitations had been received 
from Barcelona, Spain; Geneva, Switzerland; Amsterdam, Holland; 
Monaco; Leipzig, Germany; and Lisbon, Portugal. The selection of 
the place was, as usual, left to the Permanent Committee of Brussels; 
and after a vote of thanks to the president for the dignity and 
efficiency with which he had conducted the proceedings was unani- 
mously passed, the congress" 
adjourned at 1.20 p.m. 

The Fifth International 
Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce came to a mag- 
nificent close with the 
splendid banquet tendered 
in honor of the delegates 
by the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, and held in the 
ballroom of the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel. The toast- 
master of the evening was 
Mr. Joseph B. Russell, pres- 
ident of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the 
principal speaker the Hon. 
William Howard Taft, Pres- 
ident of the United States, 
who extended a character- 
istic kindly welcome; his 
speech was brief and struck 
a happy note throughout, 
speaking of trade as the 
most important factor in 
the maintenance of peace. 
The other orators were 
Gov. Foss, of Massachu- Mir, DOWIE EC IB. IU SISIEIb IL 
setts; Mayor Fitzgerald, of President of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
Boston; Signor Angelo Salmoiraghi, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Milan, Italy; and Mr. F. Faithful Begg, chairman of 
the Chamber of Commerce of London. 

For the entertainment of the delegates the respective committee 
of the Boston Chamber arranged a most attractive program, which 
included a visit to the power house of the Boston Elevated Railway ; 
a concert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra; excursions to inspect 
various factories in the vicinity of Boston; an automobile tour 
through the city; an excursion through the harbor and inspection 
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of the Fore River Shipbuilding Co., where the delegates had occasion 
to admire the Argentine battleship Rivadavia, nearing completion at 
those docks; and a visit to the 1912 Boston Electric Show. 

On Monday morning, September 30, the foreign delegates started 
from Boston in three special trains for the grand tour of several of 
the principal commercial and industrial centers of the United States, 
arriving at Worcester the same day; October 1 at Buffalo; October 2 
at Niagara Falls, spending October 3 and 4 at Detroit; the 5th, 6th, 
and 7th at Chicago; the 8th 
at Cincinnati; the 9th at 
Dayton; the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th at Pittsburgh; the 
13th and 14th at Washing- 
ton; the 15th and 16th at 
Philadelphia; and the 17th, 
18th, and 19th at New 
York City, the terminus of 
the tour. 

In all these cities the del- 
egates were the guests of 
the respective chambers of 
commerce and other com- 
mercial organizations, all of 
which had prearranged the 
most elaborate programs 
for the entertainment of 
the members of the party. 
In every city they stopped 
the delegates visited vari- 
ous industrial plants, the 
directors of which showed 
special interest in the 
Latin-American Republics, 
as evidenced by the many 
requests for information 
concerning their countries 
received from them by the Latin-American delegates, many of whom 
were given the representation of several manufacturers in their 
respective countries. 

At the banquets given throughout the tour, different Latin Ameri- 
can delegates were called upon to speak. Sr. Pezet, the Peruvian 
minister, the highest ranking delegate on the tour, was accompanied 
by Mme. Pezet, and both were the recipients of many special atten- 
tions by the committees of the cities visited. On several occasions 





Mr. GEORGE §. SMITH, 


Chairman, American Executive Committee. 
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the minister was the spokesman for Latin America and he delivered 
himself in a most eloquent way. He spoke at the Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, Textile School; at the official banquets in Buffalo and 
Detroit, and at a special meeting of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce. He also gave several interviews in reference to the prog- 
ress and resources of Peru and other Latin American countries and 
his talks impressed the business and financial men of the great 
American cities very fa- 
vorably in behalf of Latin 
America. 

Count Candido de Men- 
des de Almeida, the offi- 
cial delegate from Brazil, 
was likewise requested to 
speak for Latin America at 
different banquets, notably 
in Buffalo and Chicago. 
In Harvard University, 
Count de Almeida deliv- 
ered a lecture on Brazil, 
quotations from which are 
given in another section of 
this issue. 

Sr. Adolfo Ballivian, the 
consul general of Bolivia 
in New York, was one of 
the orators at the official 
banquet given by the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce. Among other 
things, he said: 

But there is a fact of the ut- 
most significance for us Latin 
Americans in the  Interna- 
tional Congress of the Chambers 
of Commerce of Boston. The 
illustrious executive board of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Boston 
was the first one to extend its broad and hearty invitation to Latin America, showing 
in that way how they understood the true meaning of international confraternization, 
and declaring that ‘‘they would not leave a stone unturned” until every nation of the 
world had a seat and vote in the Bostonian congress. 

Allow us to state with frank sincerity that Latin America, having full right and 
being perfectly entitled to have a voice in the concert of nations—no gratitude is due 
for it—yet a hearty appreciation is felt from the 20 countries that extend from Mexico 
to the Strait of Magellan, for that invitation from our great sister Republic. 





Mr. JOHN H. FAHEY, 


Chairman of committee on American tour for the foreign 
delegates. 
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The official delegate from Costa Rica, Sr. Samuel E. Piza, was called 
to speak for Latin America in the official dinner given by the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce. 

Other Latin-American delegates that delivered speeches during the 
tour were Sr. G. Washington Rapelli, of the Argentine Republic; 
Sr. David Montt, of Chile; Sr. Domingo Valdes Llano, of Mexico, 
and Sr. Cornelio Stolk, of Venezuela. 

In Washington, the delegates were given a reception in the Pan 
American Union Building, the hosts being the director general and 
the chamber of commerce 
of the capital. Mr. John 
Barrett also gave a_ban- 
quet in honor of Count de 
Mendes de Almeida, which 
was attended by all the dip- 
lomatic representatives of 
the Latin-American Re- 
publics in Washington and 
those from Spain and Por- 
tugal, prominent. officials 
of the United States Goy- 
ernment, and several cor- 
respondents of the leading 
newspapers. Count Alme- 
ida’s speech is published 
elsewhere in this issue. 

It is not necessary to 
dwell upon the good results 
that the world in general 
and the Pan American 
countries in particular are 
Mr. ROBERT J, BOTTOMLY, to derive from this the most 
successful of the commer- 
cial congresses ever held ; 
they are quite obvious from the wording itself of the resolu- 
tions adopted. As to the American tour, suffice to say that, 
besides binding the Old and the New World with stronger ties of 
commercial relations, it has served to give the foreign delegates an 
opportunity to admire and respect the United States for its stu- 
pendous potentialities as evidenced by the incessant activity of the 
great plants visited; for the beauties of the country; for the enter- 
prising spirit of its citizens, and for their unbounded hospitality. 





Secretary, American Executive Committee. 
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NCE again the luminous rays of the explorer are centered 
in the direction of Easter Island, the unsolved mystery of 
the Pacific. For another time the attention of archeologists 
and students of antiquity is focused on this little spot, the 

most easterly of the Polynesian group of islands. Here, in the vast 
south Pacific Ocean, lies this isle, volcanic in character, only 42 
square miles in area, a mere speck of land, about one-fourth the size 
of Barbados, and yet surrounded by a charm of mystery possessed 
by few places in the world. 

The island merged into the clear light of history early in the 
eighteenth century, when it was discovered by the Dutch captain, 
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Jacob Roggeveen, in 1722. He gave to the island its present name 
in commemoration of the day on which land was sighted. Some 50 
years later it was ‘‘rediscovered”’ by some Spanish sailors. From 
that time to the present day Easter Island has been visited, explored, 
and studied by noted travelers, scientists, and investigators from all 
lands, and it promises to afford these opportunities for expeditions 
for years to come. 

Geographically considered, it lies 27° 30’ south of the equator, so 
that it is not actually within the Tropics. Its position is about 2,000 
miles from the mainland of South America, and 1,400 miles distant 
from its nearest neighbor, the Pitcairn Islands. Within its limited 
area, triangular in shape, there are three craters of extinct volcanoes, 
one of them nearly 2,000feet high. Some of the soil is fertile, and the 
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island appears to have been wooded at one time, for decayed trunks of 
considerable size are stul found; now, however, there thrive only afew 
bushes from 10 to 12 feet high. The natives grow many sorts of 
tropical fruits, including bananas, sugar cane, and sweet potatoes. 
Goats, fowl, sheep, and a fair number of cattle are reared by the few 
hundred inhabitants, the sole dwellers to-day of that mystic land. 
The climate is not unlike that of Madeira, with one wet and one dry 
season. The water supply consists of some brackish springs by the 
seashore and pools inside the craters of the volcanoes. All in all, 
however, the island is considered salubrious and healthful. 

The chief interest of the island is to be found in the wonderful 
statues and other amazing archeological remains. In its narrow 





EASTER ISLAND. 


Northern bight of La Perouse Bay, seen from the east. 


and confined expanse it encompasses a mystery of vast proportions— 
an egima that has taxed the ingenuity of scientists quite as much as 
did of old the far-famed riddle of the Sphinx. In this tiny island is 
a remarkable display of hundreds of sculptured statues, colossal in 
size, and erected upon cyclopean masonry; stone houses over 100 
feet in length with walls 6 feet in thickness built like forts; and 
tablets curiously inscribed with hieroglyphics in no way resembling 
anything else in the world, doubtless the written language of the 
ancient inhabitants, but one to which the key has been lost. 
Remarkable as all of these ruins are from the strangeness of their 
appearance, the greatest interest and the greatest problem which 
they present to us is the story that they might tell of the vanished 
civilization which erected them. That they are of prehistoric origin 
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STONE IMAGE FROM EASTER ISLAND IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM AT WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 
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can not be questioned, but who were the builders of these wonderful 
specimens? What race of men or giants carved and placed in their 
present position the titanic stone heads that stand out in lonely 
majesty amid the barren wastes of this lonely little isle? Whence 
came these ancient workers in stone, and whither have they gone? 
What tools did they use to execute these singular statues and 
buildings, and in what epoch did they perform these curiosities ? 
Such fascinating questions and many others equally pertinent 
present themselves to the student, but, alas, the answer is yet to be had. 





Photograph by Prof. W. E. Safford. 
REMAINS OF A TERRACE 


These terraces, erected on headlands, with a wall toward the sea, were sometimes nearly 30 feet 
high and from 200 to 300 feet long. They were constructed of large cut stones, fitted together 
without cement. On the land side were the terraces, with large stone pedestals for images. 

Archeologists must continue for a while longer to delve among 
the enshrouded mysteries of these ruins before they can reveal the 
true story of this world’s wonderland. At present the chapters 
which have been written on the subject are comparatively few in 
number, and not conspicuously definite in context. Conjectures are 
as many as there are explorers, and the number of opinions ventured 
varies in the same ratio. Progress, as in all matters of science, is 
necessarily slow. But let us stop for a moment to examine these 
statues, and platforms, and relics, which have excited the student 
world, and to see what they are made of and how they were wrought. 
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By actual count there have been found no less than 550 of these 
images, most of which are cut out of gray trachitic lava. Of this 
number, 40 are standing inside the crater of one of the volcanoes, 





SOME OF THE MONUMENTS ON EASTER ISLAND. 


and as many more outside, at the foot of the slope, where they were 
placed ready for removal to the different platforms. These statues, 
moreoyer, represent various stages of formation—some of them 
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finished, others nearly completed, and still others barely com- 
menced. In size they range from 3 or 4 feet to nearly 80 feet in 
length. The largest image, found in an unfinished state, measures 
70 feet in length; the smallest is little short of 3 feet in length. Al- 
though these figures range in size from the colossus of 70 feet down 
to the pigmy of 3 feet, they clearly are all of the same type and gen- 
eral characteristics. The head is long and the eyes close under the 
heavy brows; the nose large, low bridged, and very broad at the 
nostrils; the upper lip short, and the lips pouting. The head is 
nearly always tilted backward. The lower part of the face is broad 
and heavy, but imperfectly formed, the ears are long and pendant. 
The forms generally ended at the shoulders or at the waist, very 
little work being done below these points. One of the lesser statues 





Photograph by Prof. W. E. Safford 


HEAD OF A COLOSSAL STONE FIGURE STILL UNITED WITH THE ORIGINAL 
has been brought to the National Museum at Washington, D. C., 
while another is on exhibition at the British Museum in London. 

The striking feature about these figures is the strange facial 
expression described as ‘‘profoundly solemn,” ‘‘disdainful,” and with 
‘look of supercilious scorn.” 

The head was in all cases cut flat on top to accommodate an 
immense crown of red vesicular tuff, many of which were found at a 
crater 8 miles distant from the cone, where the statues themselves 
were formed. Subsequent discoveries on the island have brought to 
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light headdresses of real feathers, made up as crowns, coronets, and 
other shapes. The finding of these feather decorations which were 
used for ceremonial purposes has given strength to the belief that 
the immense stone crowns which were superimposed on the heads of 
the statues were intended to represent these feathered ornaments. 

How these immense statues were cut out of their position inside 
the crater of the volcano and transported several miles to their 
respective platforms is one of the mysteries left for us to puzzle over. 
As for tools, a rude form of stone chisel is the only kind of ancient 
implement thus far found. 

It is also remarkable that of the many hundreds of images scat- 
tered throughout the island there is but one that stands in its origi- 





Photograph by Prof. W. E. Safford. 


PRINTED SLABS FOUND IN UNDERGROUND CHAMBERS. 


Slabs of rough stone with red geometrical figures or pictures of strange animals on white ground 
have been found among remains of stone houses in a section of the island. 

nal position upon a platform, while the others are heedlessly strewn 
about. To some this fact seems conclusive proof that work on these 
huge productions ceased suddenly. But what caused the work to be 
so suddenly arrested? Did some volcanic eruption overtake the 
island? Such a conjecture is, indeed, not unreasonable, for closer 
investigation shows that some of the largest statues are buried to the 
neck in ash and scoria. But who can say with certainty ? 

Viewing the relics on the island in their entirety, however, one is 
impressed with the fact that when they were carried out a large 
population of skilled men must have concentrated upon the task, 
But where did this large population come from? Were Easter Island 
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a continental land with ease of access, such an ample labor supply 
might have been available. But its geographic position precludes this 
possibility. Therefore another explanation must be sought. Now, 
nearly all students agree on one point, and that is that the present 
territorial limitations of the place could not have harbored a very 
large number of inhabitants. First, there is no adequate water 
supply; and, secondly, there is not the area from which to win a 
sufficient food supply. This, then, suggests the theory, and one that 
is open to reasonable refutation, that Easter Island is the sole rem- 
nant of a greater land which was overwhelmed by the sea after a 
serious seismic disturbance. 

Another speculation offered by a noted traveler is of particular 
interest because of the connection which he endeavors to point out 
between these ruins and those found in the highlands of Peru and 
Bolivia. This archeologist develops the theory that the ancient 
peoples of Easter Island were the same race that centuries afterwards 
laid the foundations of the empires of the Incas and the Aztecs. 
These people, he continues, reached Easter Island from the Asian 
coast by traveling from one island to another across the intervening 
ocean and finally found their way to the American Continent over 
land that has since disappeared beneath the waters of the Pacific. 
This theory, important if true, is, however, subject to objections. 
In a careful study of the Malayo-Polynesian archeology and lan- 
guages, embracing a period of nearly 30 years, the noted botanist and 
ethnologist, Prof. W. E. Safford, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, makes the unqualified assertion that in all his attempts 
to trace a connection between the ancient relics of the Incas and 
Aztecs with those of the Polynesians, he has failed to find sufficient 
points of similarity to justify even such a possible relation. So the 
mystery continues and the origin and workers of Easter Island are yet 
to be learned. 

Other remains on the island are immense platforms of large flat 
stones, their joints fitted together without mortar. It was on these 
platforms that the statues were placed. On another part of the 
island there are remains of stone houses, some of them nearly 100 
feet long, also built without mortar, with the walls formed of large 
flat stones, about 5 feet thick, and over 5 feet high. The interior. 
chambers of these houses are lined with upright slabs painted with 
geometrical figures and pictures of strange-looking animals. 

Wooden tablets have also been discovered incised with hiero- . 
glyphies. These are of especial interest because of the remarkable 
skill with which they were executed. The writings read from left 
to right; then it is necessary to turn the tablet upside down and con- 
tinue reading from left to right, repeating this process until the 
inscription is concluded. Figures of men, animals, geometric designs, 
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constitute the alphabet. Though these incised tablets have not been 
deciphered, there is a general belief that they contain the ancient 
myths of the race which inhabited the land. Some assert that 
it is not so very long ago that there were those on the island who 
might have been able to read them. It should be recalled that up 
to 1864 there were several thousand inhabitants on Easter Island, 
but large numbers of them were taken from there and put to work 
in the guano diggings on the Chincha Islands. Amongst those it is 
thought there were many who knew the written language as appear- 
ing on the tablets. But the present inhabitants, less than 200 in 





Photograph by Prof. W. E. Safford. 


EASTER ISLAND ANTIQUITIES. 


Idols and ceremonial scepters of carved wood. 


number, know nothing of them except in a vague way that they 
contain the historic annals of their peoples. Several of these wooden 
tablets have been secured from the island and are on exhibition in 
the museums at Santiago, Chile, and at Washington, D. C. 

One particular feature was emphasized by Prof. Safford in an 
interview which the writer had with him on the subject of the lan- 
guage of theisland. He declared that a careful study of the language of 
the modern natives shows it to be essentially Polynesian without any 
vestige of foreign domination, but the most remarkable thing is its 
very close similarity to the language of the Hawaiians. Nearly all 
of the words, by certain fixed laws or changes, could be converted 


Photograph by Prof. W. E. Safford. 
EASTER ISLAND ANTIQUITIES. 


Idols carved of hardwood with obsidiam and shell eyes; ceremonial paddles; ceremonial scepters or 
ss small clubs for beating bark of paper mulberry to make “tapa,”’ or bark cloth; feature head- 
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from the Easter Island language to that of Hawaii with similar 
meanings; even some of the ancient gods of Easter Island bear the 
same names as Hawaiian gods. And yet there has been no connection 
between these two islands, at least not in historic times, and what 
is stranger still, these two groups are separated from each other by 
an interval of 2,000 miles. This unusual constancy in the language 
of both is probably due to the fact that they had no near neighbors 
and no intrusions of people speaking a language different from their 
own. He also expressed the opinion that the carvers of the images 
were the ancestors of the modern inhabitants, and that all the ele- 
ments of the archeology of the islands except the wonderful hiero- 
glyphics are characteristically Polynesian. 

Despite these slight hints, the present status of the island offers no 
further encouragement for solution. It persists in keeping fastened 
its heavy cloak of mystery. With solemn impressiveness the relics 
and ruins stand in foreboding silence, as if to defy the eager pursuer 
for truth from unraveling its innermost secrets. But the archzeo- 
lagical world has accepted this silent challenge, and notable expedi- 
tions have gone forth lured by the charm of mystery and have 
_ returned with interesting data. 

The latest to be inspired with a desire to resolve the riddle and 
perhaps write the final chapter of this story is an English traveler, 
Mr. W. Scoresby Routledge, who, accompanied by a staff, under 
the direction of the British Museum, recently set sail in a specially 
constructed motor-auxiliary yacht. The expedition is enthused over 
the prospects of gaining new light upon the problem which has baffled 
us for close to two centuries. Now all eyes are turned toward this 
quest and reports will be eagerly awaited. 
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HE earliest news publication of which we know printed in 

South America was issued to supply the popular demand 

for information regarding the capture of the English 

freebooter, Richard Hawkins, and his ship, The Dainty, 

off the Peruvian coast in 1594, just 10 years after the printing 

press began its work at Lima. It was a quarter of a century later 

when the publication of occasional news sheets, the forerunners of 

the modern ‘‘extra,’’ began to become more or less regular. In 

1620 appeared an ‘‘ Account of important events in Peru,” and in the 

year following ‘‘ News from Castille, which arrived in October of the 

present year 1621,” and ‘‘Summary of the news from the court, with 

the beginning of the new reign of His Catholic Majesty, our Sovereign 
King Philip the Fourth.” 

The printer of these two news sheets of 1621 was Jeronimo de 
Contreras, the founder of a printing office from which was issued 
most of the published South American news of the next hundred 
years. Contreras had been established at Seville in Spain, where he 
issued in 1618-19 a volume of the writings of a Franciscan brother 
then recently returned from Peru. Two years later the printer’s 
name appeared for the first time on a book dated at Lima. The 
newcomer promptly allied himself with the family of the principal 
rival craftsman, and within a short time acquired a recognized posi- 
tion as the leading printer in the South American metropolis. In 
1641 he was succeeded by his son José, who maintained the family 
establishment until 1688. His son, of the same name, began to issue 
books over his own name in 1686. He seems to have been the most 
successful of the family and for more than 20 years, until 1712, he 
conducted the only printing office in the country. He monopolized 
the very profitable business of printing the primers used in the local 
schools, obtained the appointment as royal printer by decree of the 
Spanish Crown, as printer to the Holy Office of the Inquisition, to 
the Tribunal de Cruzada, and to the University of San Marcos. 
José de Contreras y Alvarado, in addition to his business occupations, 
appears to have attended to the editing of the paper which he pub- 
lished, and he was a frequent writer of verse. In 1713 he was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Jeronimo, who had been associated with the 
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business since 1677, and who continued it until 1720, when the last 
book recorded as bearing the family name appeared. 

Throughout a considerable part of this century it is probable that 
the news of the day, or more accurately of the month, was published 
from the Contreras press with approximate regularity, the issues 
possessing the essential characteristics of a newspaper, as distin- 
guished from the occasional extra or news sheet. They usually 
appeared about once a month, as a small quarto, singlefold, four- 
page paper, wretchedly printed in small type. The news was pre- 
sented in the form of a diary, made up from day to day, and printed 
without revision or reference to paragraphs of later date, however 
pertinent to the event. Births and deaths and robberies, a play at 
the palace, disaster in the frontier Indian wars, a fire in the slums, 
or a raid by the English pirates, mingle together in that curious way 
that events have in this world of every-day life of occurring quite 
regardless of human convenience or notions of relative importance. 

Besides these regular monthly issues of the news letter, chiefly 
made up of local South American news, extras containing the latest 
foreign advices were usually issued as soon as possible after the 
arrival at the vice-regal capital of the messengers charged with the 
important mission of conveying the dispatch boxes in which were 
locked the royal orders and instructions, the public and private cor- 
respondence, the communications from the officials of the religious 
orders, and the bundle of Madrid and Seville newspapers. These 
papers furnished the basis for an abstract of European news, occa- 
sionally supplemented by the reprinting of an entire paper when 
some single event claimed a monopoly of curent interest. 

The knowledge of these South American newspaper publications 
in this part of the world is derived from three sources, two of which 
seem to place us in a position of peculiar advantage. The Lenox 
Library, in New York, and the John Carter Brown Library, in Provi- 
dence each possesses a consecutive series of Lima papers, the first for 
the years 1700 to 1711, and the other for 1743 to 1763. That there 
may be other similar series is probable, but nothing at all comparable 
to either was known to the third source of information, Sr. José 
Toribio Medina’s La Imprenta en Lima. 

This work, which appeared in 1904, is a descriptive bibliography 
of 1,264 publications printed in the Peruvian capital between 1584 
and 1767. It is a masterpiece of literary, historical, biographical, 
and bibliographical research, and fully establishes the position of its 
author as the only rival on either continent to Sr. Garcia Icazbalceta, 
who has long been recognized as the most scholarly of American 
bibliographers. The work on the Lima press is only one of Sr. 
Medina’s publications, which include a number of reprints of impor- 
tant early books, historical records, a series of volumes on the Inqui- 
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sition in America, six large volumes of descriptive bibliography of 
Spanish-America, three on Chilean books, three on the Philippines, 
an elaborate study of the press in the Argentine countries, and a 
series of smaller volumes devoted to the history of printing in Mexico 
and in the lesser Spanish-American cities. 

Sr. Medina lists some 40 news sheets known to him which were 
issued during the century preceding 1720, the period of the Contreras 
press, of which only one is in the decade covered by the Lenox Library 
volume. This most interesting volume contains the series, apparently 
complete, with the exception of one possible break of five months, 
March to August, in 1705, of the news sheets, numbering in all 102 
separate issues, which were published by Contreras during the years 
1700 to 1711. With them are bound a dozen pamphlets issued from 
the same press, mostly publications commemorating special events 
which demanded a fuller account than could be compressed into the 
four pages of the newspaper. Seven of these are new titles, not known 
to Sr. Medina. They give the funeral sermon in memory of King 
Charles II of Spain, a treatise on the various armorial bearings of the 
viceroys of Peru, a reprint of the rules promulgated in Spain for the 
identification of houses occupied by malcontents, the ceremonies 
attendant on the arrival of a new viceroy in 1707, an account of the 
sources and probable truth of the rumor that the Queen was enciente, 
followed six months later by the even more joyful news of the birth 
of a prince. 

These pamphlets are inserted in their proper places, with reference 
to the dates of their publication, between the issues of the newspaper 
and the whole series was bound with a special title page: 

Diarios, y memorias de los sucessos principales, y noticias mas sobresalientes en 
esta Ciudad de Lima, Corte del Peru. desde 17. del mes de Mayo del Afio 
de 1700. hasta fines de Diziembre de 1711. Con las que se han recibido por 
Cartas, y Gazetas, de Europa en el mismo tiempo.—Con licencia del real 
gouierno. En Lima, Por Joseph de Contreras y Alvarado, Impressor Real. 

Throughout the volume many of the typographical errors and mis- 
statements are corrected by pen, a type line which had been omitted 
by the printer when the form was made ready for the press is sup- 
pled in manuscript, and there are other signs which give rise to the 
suggestion that this volume may have been put together, with a spe- 
cially printed title leaf, by the printer, publisher, or editor in order 
to preserve his file of the papers. 

These Diarios or Noticias continued to appear for another decade 
or more, and then, a few years after the disappearance of the Con- 
treras firm, which has for so long been responsible for their publica- 
tion, the regular issues ceased. A revival took place at the beginning 
of the year 1744, and was maybe brought about by the popular excite- 
ment over a scandalous robbery of the jewels from one of the Lima 
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churches, the details of which, with the account of the apprehension 
and execution of the thief, furnish the larger part of the contents of 
the first issue of the new paper. This was now given a definite name, 
Gazeta de Lima, and the successive issues were numbered consecu- 
tively for 12 years. In 1756 a new editorial management tried the 
experiment of numbering the issues of each year separately, but after 
three years’ trial this plan was abandoned, when the paper again 
changed hands. The new consecutive series ran from 1759 until 
1762, in which year there was another change in the management, and 
the paper began to be published at a press which seems to have had 
the newspaper work as its principal business. This office issued at 
least 29 numbers of the Gazeta, the last one of which a copy is known, 
being dated on July 31, 1767, embodying the news from the preceding 
March 26. The Gazeta was throughout its career much less regular 
than the less pretentious Contreras papers. It came out usually about 
once every two months, at varying intervals, which reflect the shifting 
prosperity and the political or religious activity of the community. 

Of the Gazeta, Sr. Medina describes 14 issues and notes a reference 
to two others. The volume in the John Carter Brown Library, of 
which a detailed description, with a facsimile of the first issue, has 
recently been printed by that library, contains 82 issues, of which only 
7 are among the 16 known to Sr. Medina. Altogether, there were at 
least 146 numbers of the Gazeta published, of which 91 are still in 
existence, and of these 75 are known only from the copies in Provi- 
dence. Undoubtedly many more of these South American papers 
have survived and are now hidden away in other libraries not ex- 
amined by Sr. Medina. 

It is hoped that by calling attention to the interest there is in them, 
information may be secured which will make possible the preparation 
of a more adequate account of the development of newspaper publi- 
cation in colonial Spanish America. 
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IDING across the Equator mm a modern railway parlor car, 
fanned by the cool breezes of a perpetual sprmg, savors 
more of the fairy story than of a possibility; to gaze from 
the car window upon mountains of eternal snow and at the 

same time to behold mighty voleanoes belching forth smoke or fire 
from the internal regions, are sights never to be forgotten. Add to 
these awe-inspiring wonders equal days and nights and the fact that 
one’s train is 2 miles up in the air—2 miles above the level of the sea— 
and the interest is even more quickened. 

One of the South American countries, Ecuador, is now providing 
such experiences for those who choose to enjoy them. To be more 
exact, the railway in question has not quite crossed the Equator, but 
its 286 miles of rails have gradually crawled along ‘‘the roof of the 
world” to within 16 miles of that imaginary line, and if breadth may 
be ascribed to the Equator it is found that the train is actually within 
this heated realm. Furthermore, the spirit of modern progress is 
urging forward negotiations and plans, and ere long the iron rails will 
reach Ibarra and Tulsan, far to the north, and finally unite with those 
blasting the way southward through the mountain wilds of Colombia, 
and then another long chain will have been added to the great Pan 
American Railway. 

It is not of proposed lines, however, that this article is to deal; 
it is to relate a few facts about the railway now in operation between 
the port of Guayaquil and Ecuador’s capital city—a road not 300 
miles in length, yet constructed over a route that tried to the utmost 
the skill of engineer and contractor, as well as demanded enormous 
sums from the pockets of its promoters. 

In the quiet shade of the steamer’s deck the traveler bound for 
Ecuador has doubtless read of the wonders of the country—a section 
of the world upon which nature has bestowed many contrasts; where 
mountains have been piled upon mountains and whose snows abound 
throughout the year; where volcanoes are always more or less active 
and where earthquakes have wrought havoc. Probably no country 
of the world presents a more diversified surface than does this Andean 
Republic, whose total area scarcely exceeds 116,000 square miles. 
From north to south for more than 500 miles the country is crossed 
by two parallel ranges of the Andes, with many peaks towering to 
heights of from 15,000 to 21,220 feet (Chimborazo). 





1 By William A. Reid, of Pan American Union staff. 
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Between these ranges lies a high plateau varying in altitude from 
7,000 to 9,500 feet, the latter being the height of Quito above sea 
level. Across this vast cloud-land valley, 40 to 60 miles wide, extend 
numerous smaller mountains, which have caused some geographers to 
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ROUTE OF THE GUAYAQUIL & QUITO RAILROAD AND OTHER LINES UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION AND PROPOSED IN ECUADOR. 


This road, 11 years in building, was completed in June, 1908. It is 286 miles long and represents 
an outlay of more than $17,000,000 and the solution of many difficult engineering problems. Its 
operation is rendered unduly expensive by the necessity of importing coal, but it is believed that 


the coal deposits of Ecuador, within 40 miles of the main line, will eventually reduce expenses to 
a paying basis. The road was built and is operated by North Americans. 


liken Ecuador to a great ladder lying flat upon the ground, the two 
main chains of the Cordilleras forming the sides and the transverse 
mountains the rounds. The modern railway train now climbs this 
wonderful ladder. 
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Ecuador is most conveniently reached through her principal port 
of Guayaquil. The voyage of three or four days from Panama, 
although the course lies directly across the Equator, is not as unpleas- 
ant as might be imaged. Most of the west coast steamers are espe- 
cially constructed for hot climates, with large cabins and abundant 
deck space. The waters are calm and the movement of the ship 
produces a breeze. Quietly cruising 5 to 10 miles off the coast, the 
traveler strains his eyes to catch glimpses of Cotopaxi and Chimborazo, 
‘‘the chimneys of Ecuador,’ which may sometimes be seen from far 
out at sea. 





DOCK SCENE AT DURAN, ECUADOR. 


Slightly less than a mile across the Guayas River from Guayaquil is situated the busy town of Duran, 
from which point the traveler begins the rail journey to Quito. This trip formerly occupied two 
weeks by mule back, but the new railway reduces the time to two days. The little steamer in 
the picture is the type of boat in service between Guayaquil and Duran. 

From the southward the traveler comes with the Humboldt 
current and its cooling breezes, which reach almost to the coast of 
Keuador. 

The sail over the Gulf of Guayaquil is picturesque and pleasant, 
although the sun is hot. As the waters narrow into the Guayas 
River the beautiful verdure drawing ever nearer presents views 
which appeal to the lover of nature and her tropical handiwork. It is 
also noted that the ship has completely changed her course, the 
direction being almost due north as the river is ascended. 





COCONUT PALMS—A SCENE IN THE LOWLANDS OF ECUADOR. 


From Duran eastward to the foothills of the Andes at Bucay (57 miles) the railroad traverses a rich 
section where the finest varieties of tropical fruits grow in great profusion. 
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PINEAPPLE FIELDS OF ECUADOR. 


Along the railway are to be seen many flourishing pineapple estates. The scene represents the 
thatched-roof cot of a native overseer surrounded by the finest fruits. 
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THE ADVANCE GUARD OF CIVILIZATION. 


Along the lonely trail engineer and constructor penetrated into the mountain forests, blazing 
the way for the army of workmen that followed in their wake. ‘The picture represents the locat- 
ing eHEIneetS at Kilometer 27, a section of the mountain division on the Guayaquil & Quito 
Railroad. 





NEARING THE SUMMIT OF PALMIRA PASS. 


Note the almost perpendicular walls of the cut. The cacti on either side of the roadway indicate 
the barren country passed through for 20 miles before reaching Palmira. 
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Forty miles up the Guayas, the largest river of the west coast of 
South America, is situated the city of Guayaquil, a place which is 
rapidly changing to a clean and active commercial center. The 
general appearance of the city, stretching along the river for 2 miles, 
and its tropical surroundings, with the bright and varied colors of its 
buildings, is attractive and pleasing. Guayaquil has a population of 
80,000; through its port pass 90 per cent of the country’s imports 
and about 80 per cent of the exports. The harbor presents an 
animated scene, with shipping, sailboats, and canoes innumerable; 
and from the large number of balsas, or house rafts, with families, 
pigs, poultry, and other evidences of home life, the traveler is forcibly 
reminded of the thickly populated rivers of China. The mean tem- 
perature of the city is 81° F, the extremes being 90° and 65°, respec- 
tively. Beside the passing of commerce to and from the interior, 
Guayaquil has interests of its own, such as sugar mills, tanneries, 
breweries, foundries, sawmills, small shipbuilding and repair shops, 
ete. 

The linking of Guayaquil and Quito by rail, like other great enter- 
prises, was many years in assuming tangible form. On June 25, 1908, 
the first train from the coast entered the city of Quito, thus crowning 
the efforts of more than 35 years. The financial outlay has been given 
as $17,500,000, while the cost in human lives will probably never be 
known. The three North Americans who planned the great work 
and lent to it their time and brains also gave up their lives before the 
undertaking was completed. 

In 1897 Gen. Eloy Alfaro, who was then president of the Republic 
of Ecuador, approved the contract with a syndicate of European and 
North American capitalists, of whom Mr. Archer Harman was the 
representative. This contract with the Government, among other 
things, provided that a permanent railroad (3 feet 6 inches gauge) 
be constructed from the bridge of Chimbo to Quito, and that the 
existing railway service from Duran (across the bay from Guayaquil) 
to Chimbo (57 miles) be put in good condition. Thus the plans and 
preliminaries were arranged and perfected for the building of the 
various links from Guayaquil to the capital. 

The vast undertaking being fairly launched by North Americans, it 
naturally followed that skilled engineers and contractors from the 
north would be pressed into service and that railroad material of all 
varieties would be brought from the same country. 

Labor in Ecuador is not abundant, hence in the very beginning we 
find foreign laborers at work on the railway, and by 1901 the number 
had grown to 3,500 Jamaicans, more than 300 Barbadians, several 
hundred Porto Ricans, and 4,000 Serranos or native Ecuadorians, 
making a total force of more than 8,500 men. 





STRENUOUS ENGINEERING ON THE GUAYAQUIL AND QUITO R. R. 


A section of the mountain called “El nariz del diablo” (the devil’s nose) presented most difficult 
engineering problems. The picture depicts an incident of the labor and difficulties of the engineers 
in locating a route over almost perpendicular cliffs. 
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To direct this army of workmen Col. John A. Harman, a West 
Point graduate, was chief engineer and general manager; W. F. 
Shunk, an engineer and author of note, occupied the post of engineer 
of location; R. R. Hancock was superintendent of the old road (65 
miles) acquired by the American corporation; F. T. Aspinwall, 
general freight agent; A. A. Blow, chief mining engineer; while the 
James P. McDonald Construction Co., of New York, was the actual 
field force in carrying forward the vast undertaking. In addition to 
the force of laborers there were in 1901 a general office force of 30; 
engineers, 84; medical department, 10; legal, 6; operating, 30; 
mining department, 30; making a total of 180 skilled men. 

Passing rapidly over the early stages of the location and construc- 
tion of the railway and of the difficulties, seemingly impossible, which 
were met and successfully surmounted, it is seen that supplies and 
equipment were largely imported from the United States. California, 
Oregon, and Washington furnished many thousands of ties, one sail- 
ing ship, the Chas. D. Lane, taking 1,000,000 feet of railroad ties from 
Fairhaven, Washington, really marking the beginning of the lumber 
trade between Puget Sound and South America. Later thousands 
of California redwood ties were shipped for the same purpose. The 
Eastern States likewise furnished a large quota of general supplies, 
including locomotives, steel rails, steel bridges, passenger and freight 
cars, machinery, instruments, camping outfits, etc. 

The engineer and the railway builder are concerned more particu- 
larly with the difficult problems and technicalities of the engmeering 
features, but the general reader may want to know what the com- 
pleted railway provides and how comfortably and how quickly he 
can be carried over its rails, while the tourist may desire to know 
something of the scenic beauties that lie along this unbeaten track of 
travel. It is to the latter classes that the writer attempts to describe 
his trip over this wonderful railway. 

Quito is the objective point. The traveler rises early in Guayaquil, 
crosses the Guayas River, nearly a mile wide, and lands at the railway 
station of Duran, from which place the two days’ journey to Quito 
begins. His through ticket costs him 35 sucres (about $17.50). The 
locomotive, the clean, new cars, the conductor, and the engineer are 
all from the United States. But at 6.30 a. m., when the conductor 
shouts “‘abordo”’ and the native trainmen take their places, the trav- 
eler realizes that he must adopt the language and customs of the 
country in order to secure the true benefits of his Kcuadorian sojourn. 

The course of the railroad is eastward to the foothills of the Andes 
at Bucay, 57 miles. This section traverses the low coastal plain, 
and during the rainy season it is sometimes possible to shoot at an 
alligator from the train. The land is marshy and well adapted to 
the growing of rice. According to a well-known authority, the con- 





A TRESTLE ON “THE NOSE”—GUAYAQUIL & QUITO RAILROAD. 


In some cases the grade is 44 per cent with 29-degree curves, which facts indicate, to some extent 
at least, the great difficulties that were successfully overcome. 





SPRAYING THE ROADBED ALONG THE GUAYAQUIL & QUITO RAILROAD. 


The vegetation along the roadbed within the tropical belt is so luxuriant that it becomes neces- 
sary to spray the road at certain intervals in order to keep down the growth. The company 
maintains a well-equipped spraying plant at Barraganetal. A solution of arsenic and niter is 
heated and dissolved into a proper fluid and by the use of a specially constructed apparatus 
efficient war is waged against this enemy of traffic, which is most troublesome during the 
rainy season. 
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trol of the River Boliche, flowing through this valley, would not be 
a difficult engineering problem, and this vast area could be made one 
of the most important rice-producing sections of South America. 

About four hours after leaving Duran our train reaches Bucay 
(altitude, 975 feet), where several cars are dropped. A Baldwin 
mogul type of locomotive replaces the smaller engine and, in the rear 
car of our train of four coaches, we begin the real ascent of the lofty 
mountains. Proceeding through the wonderfil Chan Chan Valley, 
the scenery of which is not so beautiful as that farther along the road, 
even the novice looks with admiration upon the great feats of engineer- 
ing that have made it possible for a railroad train to climb the steepest 
cliffs and wind around and around gorges and canyons with mathe- 
matical exactness. A faint idea of the engineering feats may be 
formed when it is stated that on this section of the road there are 
grades of 44 per cent and 29° curves. 

Arriving at Huigra, a small station of 4,000 feet altitude, we find 
railway offices, a hospital, quarters for officials and employees of the 
railway, etc. Upon reaching this altitude the traveler becomes 
aware that he is above the yellow-fever line and need not give the 
subject further concern. A stroll about the little settlement takes 
one by the grave of Col. John A. Harman, the leading spirit in the 
railway enterprise, who gave up his life and now lies buried close by 
the roadside, his enduring monument being the road itself, which 
unfortunately he did not live to see completed. 

Leaving Huigra at noon, the train continues to climb higher and 
higher into the Andes, and soon reaches the famous passage ‘‘El 
narith del diablo” (the devil’s nose), a dangerous-looking place, where 
the zigzag system lifts the train 1,000 feet in a very short distance. 
The views to be enjoyed along this section are, indeed, too beautiful 
for description, and the feats of the engineer who blasted the course 
are constant marvels as well as reminders of the skill of man. 

Another fact impresses the traveler, and that is the lack of modern 
skill in the poor native who cultivates his crops of beans, alfalfa, 
potatoes, etc., along the railway, often above dizzy heights and on 
land apparently almost perpendicular. He has few modern imple- 
ments, yet it is astonishing what a variety of products he has to offer, 
which he transports upon mule back or llama, or which he and his 
family carry across valley and mountain to the nearest market. 

At Palmira, 10,626 feet above sea level, the visitor has time for a 
stroll, but he notices that much exertion causes his heart to palpitate 
and his head to ache. This is the unpleasant sirroche, or mountain 
sickness, and it is well for one not accustomed to high altitudes to 
avoid strenuous exercise. 

Louisa, reached at 5.30 p. m., is the junction point for Riobamba, 
a town of 12,000 inhabitants, where our train arrives one hour later 
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and where we spend the night. Resuming the journey early next 
morning, the air is pure and clear, with a temperature of 70° F. 
Mount Chimborazo, emerging from the morning mists, dominates 
everything, but its true height can scarcely be appreciated owing to 
the fact that the beholder is already 10,000 feet above the sea. At 
an altitude of 17,000 feet the snow line begins, and for several thou- 
sand feet upward the matchless grandeur of the mountain challenges 
the admiration of man. Nature sends upward at least 17 other peaks 
in the Ecuadoran Andes, ranging in height from 10,000 to 14,800 
feet. At least 10 of these are voleanoes, more or less active, which 
from time to time have devastated vast areas. 

Passing Urbina, the highest station on the road at an altitude of 
11,841 feet, the train soon reaches Ambato, where a halt is made for 
breakfast. A small but immaculately clean dining room and a fine 
breakfast consisting of several courses delights the traveler, and he 
is even more astonished when told that there is no charge—tt is free. 
He can not at first understand, but when informed that this fine meal 
is provided by the Convent of the Providencia Sisters, he feels that 
a contribution of a dollar is well deserved, and he offers it freely. 

Again in motion, the train makes good progress, passing through 
an interesting farming section with occasional evidences of modern 
methods, especially so in several instances of the dairy and creamery 
industries, the Red Rock brand of butter of the former being quite 
famous locally and in the markets of Guayaquil and Quito. 

Cotopaxi, the next wonder that dominates the surrounding coun- 
try, is presented as our train passes along the base of this awe-inspir- 
ing mountain—the highest active volcano in the world. From its 
summit have come fire and lava that have wrought ruin and desola- 
tion, and have spread terror far and wide, yet, as at Vesuvius, we 
find that the native has ever returned to the danger zone, seemingly 
unconcerned and probably never expecting another outburst. 

Cotopaxi somewhat resembles Fujiyama in Japan; being higher 
than the Japanese mountain and with a deeper snow line, it appears 
much grander because it is seen through clearer atmosphere and from 
a higher level, and in the writer’s opinion, is even more beautiful. 

Broadly speaking, the journey from Guayaquil to Quito comprises 
two stages, both of which are sufficiently spectacular to satisfy the 
most exacting individual, whether he be a novice or a seasoned trav- 
eler. The first day the sights presented through tropical lowlands 
and the wonderful climb to the high plateau are intensely interesting ; 
the second day the route winds in and out among towering peaks of 
the tablelands amid an exhilarating air that whets the senses to a 
fuller realization of the beauties of this old wonderland, now made 
accessible by means of the modern railway. On the second day’s 
travel the visitor is more closely associated with the real natives, for 
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these interesting individuals throng the little railway stations along 
the way, and thus present a study of every phase of life from the 
descendant of the ancient Inca civilization to the lordly landowner 
whose stock is to be seen truly ‘upon a thousand hills.” 

By nightfall the wonderful panoramic journey ends as the train 
rolls into the ancient city of Quito. The two days have been filled 
with interest as we have gazed upon the beauties of nature and min- 
gled with a people whose forefathers centuries ago builded many of 
the roads and carved the numerous stones upon which the present 
generation looks and marvels. 

Quito, founded in 1534, has stood for nearly 400 years, yet its 
population is only about 80,000. Lack of means of communication 





PICTURESQUE VIEW NEAR QUITO, ECUADOR, SHOWING A SECTION OF GOOD 
ROAD LEADING INTO THE CITY. 


to and from the outside world have retarded its growth, but the 
modern railway has at last reached the famous old city, and its com- 
mercial and industrial activities have been touched by the spirit of 
progress which now permeates the Republic. 

The city is most picturesque and unusual. Situated at an altitude 
of 9,500 feet, several thousand feet higher than Denver or Mexico 
City, amid the mountains whose towering peaks are visible in almost 
every direction, the place appeals strongly to the lover of panoramic 
beauty. From the vicinity may be seen the snow-capped summits of 
no fewer than seven Andean peaks. In climatic features it enjoys an 
eternal spring; the days are warm and balmy, while the nights are 
cool, the mean temperature being about 60° F. Quito’s streets run 
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generally with the cardinal points of the compass, while most of the 
houses partake of the ancient Spanish and Moorish style of architec- 
ture. Building material is usually of sun-dried bricks, while in the 
better class of houses the walls are covered with stucco. 

Walking down the roughly paved streets the visitor is constantly 
confronted with types of ancient and modern life strangely inter- 
mingled. The llama and the donkey, laden with products from the 
interior, meander along under the city’s electric light; the ignorant 
native beneath his gorgeously woven poncho meets the cultured 
gentleman attired in the latest Paris fashions; the military band in 
the Plaza Mayor renders soft, plaintiff airs typical of the mountains, 
appealing alike to native and foreigner; the deep-toned bells of the 
cathedral call the population to worship; while the market people 
who have displayed their products in front of the great edifice cease 
trading long enough to pay their devotions. 

Among the capital city’s industries may be mentioned the flout 
mills, woolen mills, sugar refineries, potteries, hat factories, etc. 

As already stated, the first train from the coast entered the city of 
Quito on June 25, 1908. The day was memorable and one upon 
which there was much rejoicing. Mr. Archer Harman, general 
manager of the road, in speaking to the assembled multitude of citi- 
zens, referred to the great accomplishment in the following language: 

Eleven years ago I had the honor of being selected as the proper person by your 
Republic to enter into a contract to construct a railway that had been the dream of 
your country for years, to connect the capital with the metropolis of the coast, thereby 
uniting the interior with the gateway of the Republic. The magnitude of the work 
is undoubtedly fully appreciated by the citizens of Ecuador, who have justly watched 
its procedure, anxiously at times, but, I wish to state here, always with a hopefulness 
that has encouraged us in our efforts. It has caused the expenditure of large treasure 
and great sacrifice of life. The end crowns the work, and what has been accomplished 
by the invested treasure should more than compensate for the sacrifices that have been 
made. While primarily the work has been done in the interests of this Republic of 
the future, it has additionally forged a link in the chain of the American Continent. 
At no distant date this railway will form a part of the great system which will connect 


the farthest regions of the north with the Strait of Magellan. 
* x * * * * * 

From one cause and another actual work could not be seriously commenced until 
February, 1899. From February, 1899, to August, 1901, the mountain division was 
practically completed. From the latter date to January, 1906, with all the energy, 
ability, and resourcefulness at my command, I only succeeded in completing 30 addi- 
tional miles of this railway. From January, 1906, to June, 1908, we constructed and 
completed 150 miles of road from Louisa to Quito. I have only carried out, to the 
best of my ability, your Government’s instructions. I feel that I have had great honor 
In being your servant in performing this work. 


In conclusion, the beautiful words of the writer, Sefior Don Pedro 
Fermin Cevallos, seem particularly appropriate, inasmuch as they 
describe the country from which the capitalist expects to be reim- 
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bursed for the vast outlay in constructing the railway and from 
whose hidden treasures the man of commerce seeks the reward of his 
labors. 

Sefior Cevallos says: 


Nature, which generally in America shows herself majestic and full of beauty and 
sublimity, seems to have selected Ecuador, the land where the soil is higher and where 
the sun throws its rays vertically, to better show her power and strength, even by 
appearing to defy her own laws. Side by side with the most gigantic summits, the 
deepest hollows and gorges can be seen. Close to perpetual ice and snows, fire, 
likewise perpetual, is exhibited to the eye; and charming valleys, remarkable for 
their luxuriant vegetation and verdant freshness, alternate with the most desolate 
deserts and precipices. Everywhere appears, as if in unseemly confusion, winter 
mingled with summer, the dry sands of the desert with the green grass of the meadows, 
the sowing season with the harvest season. At the same time, in the same month, and 
at comparatively short distances, the vegetation appears in all shades, from the 
tender green of the spring to the yellow-tinted shades of the fall. 
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N the heart of the United States, but at a point which is one of 
the nearest by transportation routes to the countries of Central 
and South America, is being built a giant water-power plant 
which must greatly affect for good not only its immediate envi- 

ronment, the Mississippi Valley, but the whole nation and _ all 
the nations in Pan America. The colossal size of the water power 
there would cause appreciable effects anywhere in the world, and it 
is located almost exactly at the point where its commercial influence 
may be exerted most easily and effectively upon world commerce. 

The achievement nearing completion is the damming of the mighty 
Mississippi River, harnessing it to turbine wheels and electric gen- 
erators, and distributing its tremendous power over 100 miles and 
more of the most efficient portion of the United States on a direct 
traffic line to the rest of the Western Hemisphere. It is not only an 
unparalleled engineering achievement, but also perhaps the greatest 
single economic force flung into the world by the hand of man, 
excepting only the Panama Canal. 

The basis of the water-power development at Keokuk, in the 
southeastern corner of the State of Iowa, is a great dam extending 
for nine-tenths of a mile from the Illinois bluff to its junction with 
the titanic power house near the Iowa shore. This dam is a com- 
posite structure of 119 arched spans, all alike, with piers 6 feet thick 
30 feet apart, and spillways in the spans over which the water will 
flow. This dam is a monolith of massive concrete set down several 
feet into the hard rock bottom of the Mississippi, but impounding the 
water by its immense weight. The structure, with the exterior 
appearance of a bridge, is 53 feet high, 42 feet wide at the bottom, 
and 29 feet wide on top; the spillways between the piers are 32 
feet high, fill the width of the dam at the bottom, have vertical 
upstream faces, and their downstream face is an ogee curve which 





1 By G. Walter Barr. 
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delivers the water at the bottom horizontally to the river current. 
On top of each spillway will be a steel gate 11 feet high. By varying 
the number of these gates, which are open and closed, the amount 
of water flowing over the dam will be regulated with the result that 
at varying stages of the river the pool above the dam will have always 
an unvarying depth and its surface will always remain at the same 
place. 

At its western end this largest of power dams joins the power 
house which stretches almost at right angles down the river for 
almost a third of a mile—accurately, 1,718 feet—with a width of 
about 133 feet and a height of over 177 feet. The water from the 
immense forebay between the power house and the Iowa shore passes 





THE MIGHTY MISSISSIPPI MAKING ITS FINAL STAND AGAINST MECHANICAL 
FORCES OF MAN. 


Building the last part of the cofferdam ahead of the great Keokuk Dam. 


through 30 arched portals behind which are buttresses carrying on 
their outer ends the steel rods acting as strainers. Behind each 
arched portal are the four intakes to each turbine water wheel, each 
intake being 22 feet high and wide enough to permit the entrance of 
a carriage. The four intakes to each turbine carry the water into 
the turbine chamber, a vast, circular rotunda in the mass of concrete 
which is the basement of the power house. This power house base- 
ment is set about 25 feet down into the rock bottom of the river, 
and along its eastern side runs the tail race of equal depth and much 
greater length. The turbine chamber is 39 feet in diameter and with 
its intakes is a triumph of hydraulic engineering, a demonstration of 
a new idea which greatly advances engineering science. Its shape 





THE PARTIALLY COMPLETED LOCK AT KEOKUK, IOWA, LOOKING UPSTREAM. 


The lower gates, controlling a lift of 40 feet, will be hinged where the steel work is seen in the left 
foreground, and will swing back in curved recesses in the walls. This lock has the same-width as 
those at Panama, but a higher lift than any on the Isthmus. 





TURBINE PIT OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER WATER POWER AT KEOKUK, IOWA. 


The turbines of the great Mississippi River water power are 30 in number. Each is incased in a 
concrete chamber, circular in form, and so shaped that the water strikes every point on the cir- 
cumference of the wheel with equal force. The turbine will be placed in the lighted circle where 
are the stairs; the water, after passing through the wheel, will rush downward through a tunnel 18 
feet in diameter into the circle covered with lumber. These turbines are of new design and of 
record-breaking efficiency. 
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and the slope of its floors is such that the water strikes every point 
on the circumference of the turbine with equal force, thus adding 
much to the ratio of the water’s energy transferred to the shaft of 
the wheel. 

The water wheel itself is another example of overcoming the 
impossible, for experts said that it was impossible to build a turbine 
which would meet the unusual conditions there. But Chief Engineer 
Cooper called a council of war and a little later rose from the head 
of that table with a new design of turbine which tests show has 86 
per cent of efficiency as compared with the next best result ever 
attained of 80 per cent and a textbook figure of 75 per cent of effi- 
ciency as the norm to be used in engineering calculations. The 30 
turbine wheels in the Keokuk power house are several times as large 
in dimensions as any ever made before. Each is at the lower end 
of a shaft 25 inches in diameter, on the upper end of which is the 
revolving part of the electric generator standing on the power-house 
floor. The revolving shaft, with its machines at each end, weighs 
about 552,000 pounds, and it is supported on one bearing which is 
lubricated by forcing oil between its surfaces at a pressure of 250 
pounds to the square inch. From this bearing a steel cone carries 
the weight to a huge ring below, and the total weight of one turbine 
unit is about 882,000 pounds. The lower ring itself weighs about 
111,000 pounds, and between it and an upper ring of similar size is a 
steel cylinder embedded in the massive concrete, which is the base- 
ment of the power house. The 30 turbines develop over 300,000 
horsepower, and this is increased by two auxiliary smaller wheels, 
which also energize the exciters of the electric generators. This is 
over three times as much power as is developed in any one other 
water-power plant in the world. After deducting slight losses of 
energy and very large reserve, 200,000 horsepower will be sold for 
commercial use. 

At the lower end of the great power house is a colossal lock with 
the same width as those at Panama and with a lift of 40 feet instead 
of the lift of 28 feet 4 inches in any one lock at the canal. Beside 
the lock will be a mammoth dry dock for building and repairing 
boats. There is also a long and high wall protecting the tracks of a 
railroad alongshore, which must be elevated above the new water 
level above the dam, and an ice fender like a concrete bridge over a 
kilometer long is another part of the work there in the bottom of the 
Mississippi River, built to keep ice and débris of all kinds out of the 
turbines. 


The construction work is going on with astonishing rapidity and ° 


the gigantic plant will be in operation early in 1913, although only 
half of the power house will be entirely completed at that time. 
Half the total power will be generated first to start the income from 


Ee 





SECTION OF THE UPSTREAM SIDE OF THE DAM IN THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT 
KEOKUK, IOWA. 


The spillways in the arched spans are here shown. The steel gates will fit into the slots in the pilas- 
ters, in one of which a ladder is seen. 





SECTION OF THE DOWNSTREAM SIDE OF THE DAM AT KEOKUK, IOWA. 


The spillways not being completed as yet, the waters of the Mississippi are running through the spans. 
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its use commercially and the other half of the power house will be 
completed later, while the first 15 turbines and generators are in use. 
All the rest of the several immense structures will be completed 
at once. 

This great work, superlative, both as an engineering achievement 
and as a new economic factor in the world, is the product of the mind 
and energy of Mr. Hugh L. Cooper, who organized the water-power 
company and designed and built the mammoth hydraulic plant. It 
was a hurculean task. Much of the capital was found in Canada, 
England, Germany, France, and Belgium, the rest being furnished in 
the United States. The people of the locality of this latest and 
largest water-power development had been working unsuccessfully 
for many years to accomplish the harnessing of the Mississippi River 
to turbines at the foot of the Des Moines Rapids, where the river is 
swiftest and strongest and the natural conditions most favorable, but 
until they induced Mr. Cooper to take over the work they failed. 
The United States becomes the owner, gratis, of the lock and dry dock 
upon their completion at the cost of the water-power company, 
and the dam makes deep-water navigation for over 60 miles up 
the great river. The present canal and its three locks, by which 
boats slowly pass the rapids at considerable cost to the Government, 
will be drowned deep and replaced by the great lock. All told, the 
United States receives many millions of dollars benefit from the 
improvements being made in an important part of the Mississippi 
entirely at the cost of the proprietary company, which is incorporated 
under the name of the Mississippi River Power Co. 

The methods by which this very great work is being done are 
thoroughly illustrative of Yankee ingenuity and economy, combined 
with western push and supercharged dynamic energy. All the work 
is done by administration and none of it by contract. The hydraulic 
part—all that mentioned above—is done under the direct charge of 
Chief Engineer Cooper, who spends four-fifths of his time on the work 
in field uniform. The electrical machinery and the walls of the 
power-house superstructure, to which it is correlated, are to be 
installed by the Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation. 

At this date the status of the work permits a study of the organiza- 
tion and methods of construction which have been so successful 
under the chief engineer that the rapid progress of the work is little 
less than a marvel. The work in the river is divided into two dis- 
tinct divisions, both geographically and in organization and work. 
The [linois division, with its base on the east side of the river builds 
the dam; the Iowa division with its separate base on the west side 
of the river builds the power house, the lock, the dry dock and 
other structures there. Each division has its own machinery, 
superintendent and his aids, foremen, and laborers, and is complete 
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in every detail. They merge only in the brain of the chief engineer, 
who keeps in close touch with each division and all its work. The 
effect of this dual organization is, that work progresses by two 
separate, but thoroughly coordinated, construction plants at the 
same time. Lately, the two divisions made physical contact, 
when the dam reached across the river to be attached to the power 
house basement wall, but the line between them is still a well-marked 
and definite boundary. 

The largest possible part of the work is done by machinery actuated 
by compressed air carried all over the works in about 50 miles of 
iron pipe. About $1,000,000 worth of machinery is employed in 
the work, all of it carefully selected or designed to accomplish the 
most in the minimum time at the least cost. In the 35 acres inclosed 
in the Iowa division cof’erdam, there is on the unwatered river 
bottom over 15 miles of standard gauge railroad track on which 
run 16 locomotives and 142 cars, besides 5 large derrick cars and 3 
very large steam shovels. Large traveling cranes span the power 
house site and earry the concrete buckets to place; the dam is 
built with a cantilever crane projecting about 150 feet ahead of 
the completed spans and over the steel forms in which the dam is 
cast in concrete. 

The molds are of steel where the same thing is duplicated many 
times, and of wood where only a few of the same form are to be 
made. The 119 spans of the dam are cast successively in steel 
forms with interchangeable parts and by a system of constantly 
moving the rear form to the front there is always at least one span 
form ready for the concrete. The latter is carried from the [linois 
shore to the end of the dam on trains running on the three railroad 
tracks on top of the dam structure. The power house is cast in 
wooden forms, many million feet of lumber being used for this 
purpose, although the finished work will not contain a single gram 
of wood. 

The method of paying the 2,000 men employed is very ingenious © 
and interesting, although it can not be described here. The cost 
accounting department is a miracle of information, and it is possible 
to ascertain at any time the exact cost of any detailed part of the 
work to date. <A result of the wonderful organization, the economical 
methods, and the direct daily supervision of the chief engineer 
is that the colossal work is being completed in record-breaking 
time, ahead of the schedule and under the original estimates. 

Many of the most eminent engineers of the world have visited the 
Keokuk water power this year, and they have found much to interest 
them by its novelty in the higher fields of hydraulic engineering. 
Aside from the new design of turbine and the entirely new turbine 
case, there are several other distinct advances in engineering science 
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and art in the water-power development in the Mississippi River. 
One is an upper lock gate designed on an entirely new principle, which 
opens by sinking beneath the water to allow the boats to pass over it, 
and which can not be disarranged by the most stupid laborer who 
may operate it. There are three of these gates, exactly alike and 
interchangeable, the lock gate, a guard gate above it, and the gate to 
the dry dock adjacent to the lock. 

While the magnitude of the work of harnessing the Mississippi 
River to turbine wheels almost overcomes one, especially when it is 
seen almost completed, perhaps the greatest triumph of its engineer 
is in so building it as to attain a marvelous economy in its operation 
in all of its several parts—and since it is built to last for centuries, 
this is a very important thing to consider. 

The object of all engineering work is the improvement of the 
country and the advancement of civilization. It is the location of 
the water-power development in the Mississippi River which makes 
the great engimeering achievement there of superlative importance. 
The Mississippi Valley is rich in a great variety of raw materials. It 
is rapidly becoming the most populous and richest part of the United 
States. Hitherto its agriculture has been dominant, but manuiac- 
turing is now yielding almost or quite as much product as is farming 
and stock raising. It has been pointed out by writers on eco- 
nomics that the industrial development of a nation always reaches 
its highest fruition in the richest agricultural valleys. Keokuk’s 
great water power is located in the center of the Mississippi Valley, 
and the corn and pork centers of production of the United States 
are only a few miles from the site of that greatest of power houses. 
These factors must be considered in any study of the water power 
building there in the Mississippi River. The other important factor 
in its economics is the enormous quantity of cheap power produced 
there. ; 

After deducting for energy losses and especially a large amount for 
reserve, there will be sold 200,000 horsepower at a price below that 
at Niagara Falls, and low enough to meet the competition of the 
cheapest coal in the world now used to make the cheapest steam 
power in the country. This large amount of power will be used along 
the Mississippi from Burlington, Iowa, 40 miles above the dam to 
St. Louis, 140 miles below the dam, and the latter city has contracted 
for 60,000 horsepower for 99 years. A movement is now well under- 
way to provide proper terminal facilities by docks and machinery for 
moving freight at all important Mississippi River cities, in connection 
with the building of a new and better type of freight boat for trans- 
porting traffic on the river. With or without these improvements in 
river navigation, the Keokuk water power, with all its tremendous 
magnitude, and its almost inconceivable industrial potentialities, 
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is on the short line route from the center of the Mississippi Valley to 
the Panama Canal and througn that portal to the countries of Central 
and South America. 

That the connection between the Keokuk water power and the 
Latin-American nations is appreciated is indicated by the fact that 
nowhere in the United States is there expressed greater appreciation 
of and friendliness toward the nations to the south than in the ter- 
ritory surrounding the big Keokuk Dam. 

The origin of that water-power development is most interesting. 
It is the result of remarkably persistent labor on the part of the peo- | 
ple of that community through several decades. In the middle of 
the last century the value of the vast quantity of power going to 
waste there was recognized and various unsuccessful movements to 
utilize it were launched. Then 10 years were spent in work which 
was successful at last. A corporation which really was a trustee for 
the people made preliminary surveys, collected data, obtained a fran- 
chise act from Congress, and searched for capital to build the water- 
power installation. It obtained its funds from the municipal treas- 
uries of Keokuk and of Hamilton, Ill., across the river. It succeeded 
only after it interested in the project Mr. Hugh L. Cooper, who organ- 
ized the present proprietor company only after much labor and many 
rebuffs, and succeeded finally chiefly because of his record of successful 
building of water-power plants at Niagara Falls, Sao Paulo, and other 
places. 

It is intended to start the turbines and generators in the mammoth 
power house early next summer, with the President of the United 
States pulling the lever to start the turbines, while he stands sur- 
rounded by the governors of all the States in the Mississippi Valley. 
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HE Third International Rubber and Allied Trades Exposi- 
tion, held in New York from September 23 to October 3, 
1912, has passed into history, and for the many thousands 
who are directly interested in the great rubber industry 
proved an epoch-making event. Particularly is this true with refer- 
ence to the greatest rubber-producing country of the world, Brazil, 
for to her initiative and enterprise in showing the world the greatest 
exhibition of the raw product of her millions of acres of virgin forests 
that has ever been collected for such a purpose is largely due the 
success of the undertaking. 
The exposition without Brazil would have been even as Hamlet with 
the melancholy Dane left out. This is not meant as a reflection on 
the remarkable exhibits of some of the other countries, nor on those 
of the manufacturers of the hundreds of different products of the 
material, for these were indeed wonderful in their diversity and com- 
pleteness. But the fact remains that the ‘‘piéce de résistance”’ of 
the entire show was the exhibition of the raw material, for what most 
of the interested thousands of visitors wanted to see was crude 
rubber, to learn something of where and how the rubber trees grow, 
how the substance is treated and handled from the time the tree is 
tapped for its latex until it gets to the factory, where it is converted 
into the tires of the bicycle, carriage, and automobile, into hose, 
belting, mats, tiles, raincoats, boots, buttons, and balls; into every- 
thing from heavy articles of furniture down to pencil-end erasers 
and the thousands of articles in daily use which are made therefrom. 
And Brazil showed them. Showed them tons of the raw material 
of every kind and grade, from the thinnest sheets, which looked like 
gauze, to the great heaps of solid rubber balls. One pyramid of 
solid rubber from Para contained 30 tons, crowned by a single sphere 
of the material weighing 1,450 pounds. Pictures and maps showed 
the visitor just where and how the latex is gathered, how it is coagu- 
lated by the common process of smoking, how it is collected by the 
“‘seringueiros,” transported down the ‘‘flowing roads’’—the rivers— 
of Brazil, and how it is finally collected into the great rubber port of 
950 
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Para, or Belem, thence to go to the nations of the world to be manu- 
factured into the countless articles absolutely necessary to the com- 
fort and well-being of the whole of civilization. 

While this was termed the Third International Expositon, it is of 
course well known that there have been many other exhibitions of 
rubber and its products, but these have been merely parts of general 
expositions and limited in their scope, participated in by individual 
concerns, and not world-wide in their competitive features. The 
present series of International Expositions was started by the Ceylon 





BRAZIL AT THE INTERNATIONAL RUBBER EXPOSITION. 


The picture shows the artistic entrance to the Brazil section, which included exhibits from the States of 
Amazonas, Bahia, Matto Grosso, Minas Geraes, Para, Alagoas, Pernambuco, and the Federal Territory 
of Acre. It covered a floor space of over 15,000 square feet and was probably the greatest exhibition of 
crude native rubber ever gathered together for such a purpose. 


Rubber Exhibition of 1906. While this was confined to an exhibition 
of the products of southern Asia, its success stimulated interest and 
demonstrated the usefulness of such exhibitions to such an extent 
that two years later it was followed by the ‘‘First International 
Rubber and Allied Trades Exhibition,” which was held in London, 
and which was world-wide in its scope. As convincing proof of the 
success of this venture the repetition of the exhibition on a more 
elaborate scale in 1911 followed. This was also held in London at 
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the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, within a short distance of the 
manufacturing and trading center of the world’s metropolis, under 
the presidency of Sir Henry A. Blake, ex-governor of Ceylon, and the 
management of Mr. A. Staines Manders. <A feature of this exhibition 
was the inauguration of a general rubber conference, bringing into 
closer relations the leading exploiters of the rubber industry from 
different sections of the world and resulting in better understanding 
and mutual cooperation. 

Before entering upon a deseription of the 1912 exposition it may 
not be amiss to revert for a moment to the first rubber exhibit of 
which there is any record, that of Charles Goodyear, the great pioneer 
in the exploitation of rubber products and the inventor of the vul- 
canizing process which added so greatly to their utility. In 1844 
Goodyear had been granted a patent on his vulcanizing process, and 
seven years thereafter he astounded the world with the wonderful 
diversity of the products he could manufacture from crude rubber. 
It was in 1851 that the first general world’s exposition was held in the 
Crystal Palace in London, and realizing this great opportunity to let 
the world know of his remarkable products, Goodyear spent $30,000 
in the installation of his ‘‘Goodyear’s Vulcanite Court,” which easily 
became the most popular feature of the entire exposition. It con- 
sisted of a suite of covered rooms, where everything was made of 
rubber—the walls, the roof, the ornamental cornices, the carpets on 
the floors, and all the furniture. There were chairs, bureaus, boxes, 
shawl cases, all made of rubber or rubber veneered. Among the 
novelties to the public of that day were rubber combs—just then per- 
fected by Goodyear—buttons, and musical instruments of hard rub- 
ber, cutlery with hard-rubber handles, and, most startling of all, 
rubber balloons inflated with hydrogen gas were floating in the air, a 
sight which has now for many years been the necessary adjunct to 
every circus day or festive occasion where childhood is to be made 
happy. Thus, even 61 years ago rubber was playing an important 
role in the world’s economy, and Goodyear was given the ‘‘Grand 
Council Medal,” the greatest honor the exposition authorities could 
confer. Three years later, at the ‘‘Exposition Universelle”’ of Paris, 
Goodyear again exhibited, even upon a more elaborate scale, and was 
awarded not only the ‘‘Grand Medal of Honor,” but also the great- 
est of French distinctions, the ‘‘Cross of the Legion of Honor,’’ was 
bestowed upon him by the Emperor Napoleon III. It is interesting 
to note that at that time the entire value of the American rubber 
output was less than $1,000,000 annually, while now it is over 
$22,000,000. 

To return, however, to the exposition of 1912. It was held in the 
Grand Central Palace in New York City, an ideal structure for expo- 
sition purposes. It is located on Lexington Avenue, between Forty- 
sixth and Forty-seventh Streets, covers a space of ground 200 by 
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BRAZIL AT THE INTERNATIONAL RUBBER EXPOSITION. 


The picture shows only that portion of the exhibit which was contained in the Grand Gallery of 
the Amazon Valley. 





BRAZILIAN EXHIBITS AT THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL RUBBER EXPOSITION. 


This picture shows a part of the magnificent exhibit from the State of Amazonas and the Acre Terri- 
tory which won the grand prize, a silver shield valued at $1,000, offered by Mr. Henry C. Pearson, 
editor of the India Rubber World, for the finest exhibit of crude rubber. The gentleman seated 
on the enormous ball of solid rubber which crowns the top of the pyramid is Dr..Manoel Lobato, 
commissioner for the State of Amazonas, and also for the Federal Territory of Acre and for the 
State of Matto Grosso. 





PRIZES AT THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL RUBBER EXPOSITION. 


In the center of the picture is shown the grand prize, a magnificent silver shield, given by Mr. Henry 
C. Pearson, editor of the India Rubber World, valued at $1,000, and awarded to the Amazonas 
and Acre exhibit for the finest collection of crude native rubber. 
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275 feet, and is 12 stories high above the street level. The first three 
floors were used for the exposition, giving a floor space of 160,000 
square feet, well lighted and admirably arranged for the comfort of 
visitors as well as for exhibition of the products. 

As the visitor entered on the Lexington Avenue side he discovered 
that he was walking on rubber flooring, noiseless and resilient to the 
tread, and that the same material covered the stairs, aisles, and 
booths. The exposition was divided into three parts: (1) Rubber 
manufacture and manufacturing machinery; (2) the allied lines, in- 
cluding reclaimed rubber, chemicals, and compounding mixtures, on 
the mezzanine floor; (3) crude rubber, which filled the third floor. 

It would be a pleasure to describe the many interesting exhibits 
of the great rubber manufacturing interests represented, the latest 
improved machinery seen in actual operation, and the newest inven- 
tions in rubber products shown on the spacious first floor, but the 
curtailed space of a magazine article makes this impossible. 

One exhibit, however, on this floor which was of absorbing interest 
to all visitors, whether personally interested in the industry or not, 
was the booth of ‘‘The India Rubber World,” the greatest industrial 
magazine not only in this country but probably in the world, devoted 
solely to the india-rubber industry. This exhibit, while confined to 
a space of 20 by 35 feet, was unique and could not have been dupti- 
cated anywhere on earth should it have been destroyed, for many of 
the interesting articles shown were the only ones in existence. Among 
these were relics of the days of Goodyear, some being products of his 
personal skill, others souvenirs of the triumphs of his later years. 
They included the book, made entirely of india rubber—leaves, 
covers, and all—which Goodyear labored on so long and of which 
there is no duplicate. There were also the two fine life-size portraits, 
one of Goodyear and one of Daniel Webster, painted on hard rubber 
panels, by Walsh, a distinguished artist of those days. There were 
also specimens of hard-rubber jewelry made by Goodyear and the 
cross of the Legion of Honor conferred upon him by the French Goy- 
ernment in 1854, heretofore referred to in this article. Other inter-_ 
esting exhibits in this booth were articles and curios gathered by 
Mr. Henry C. Pearson, editor of ‘The India Rubber World,” during 
his sojourn in the rubber-growing countries of South America. Among 
these were unique designs made from rubber, such as a miniature 
rubber tree with a tiny ‘‘seringueiro”’ tapping it, snakes, insects, etc., 
molded out of balata or gutta-percha, and many other other articles 
of interest to the casual visitor. The most instructive feature, how- 
ever, of this exhibit was the extensive herbarium, showing the 
various botanical specimens of rubber, which was arranged around 
three sides of the booth. Large photographs of Castilloa trees and 
other rubber plants decorated the walls and added to the attractive- 
ness of the exhibit. 








BRAZILIAN EXHIBITS AT THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL RUBBER EXPOSITION. 


The picture shows the exhibit of the State of Bahia. Several hundred kilos of superior, first, and 
second qualities manicoba, superior and first qualities of mangabeira, and large packages of caucho 
rubber; statistical tables, photographs, diagrams, a fine panoramic view of the city of Bahia, and 
books and pamphlets dealing with the natural resources of the State, were among the attractive 
exhibit which was in charge of Sr. J. Do Argollo. 





BRAZIL AT THE INTERNATIONAL RUBBER EXPOSITION. 


In this picture is shown the exhibit of the State of Minas Geraes, Brazil, which incwded fine speci- 
mens of Wild Manisoba (Manihot) rubber in the raw and cleaned market condition; planted 
Manisoba rubber in three grades, fine, seconds, and scrao; photographs taken on the San Francisco 
River, in the rubber region of the highlands of Brazil; photographs of rubber trees, viz, Manihot 
glaziovii, Manihot heptaphylla, Manihot piauhyensis. Maps of the State, charts, and photographs 
of Bello Horisonte, the beautiful capital of the State, and of other important localities added to this 
attractive exhibit, which was under the direction of Dr. I. Santiago Cardwell Quinn. 
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Another popular feature which attracted the crowds of visitors was 
a moving picture show located in the southeast corner of the first 
floor, partitioned off into a room capable of seating from 200 to 250 
people. Here every hour in the afternoon were given a series of 
most interesting lectures, with pictures illustrating the gathering of 
the latex in the forests of Brazil, its preparation, transportation to 
the port whence the rubber is exported, etc. Beautiful colored views 
of tropical scenes along the Amazon and its tributaries gave the 
audiences some ideas as to the fine scenery of this little-known sec- 
tion of the world. One of the lecturers engaged for the occasion 
was Mr. Algot Lange, the explorer of the upper Amazon country 
whose account of his adventures with some of the aboriginal tribes 
of Brazil, including an extended stay among the Mangeromas, who, 
according to Mr. Lange’s story, are still guilty of occasional canni- 
balism, was absorbingly. interesting and instructive. The pictures 
shown in connection with his lecture were taken by Mr. Lange him- 
self and ilustrated the conditions under which the rubber gatherers 
live as well as photographs of some of the Indians with whom he 
sojourned. 

All manner of machines and devices used in the manufacture of 
rubber products, as well as paints, chemicals, filling materials, ete., 
were to be seen. Some of the machines were constantly kept in 
operation and were of great interest to those connected with this 
practical end of the rubber industry. 

Leaving the sections of the exposition devoted to the mechanical 
and technical details, of special interest to those personally con- 
nected with the manufactures of the rubber industry, we step from 
the elevator on the third floor and are at once in the midst of real 
rubber, rubber of all kinds, all grades, and from many far distant 
portions of the earth. You walked on rubber, looked at pictures of 
rubber, saw rubber maps of the countries where rubber grows, saw 
plants from whose latex rubber is made, talked rubber, and perhaps 
that night dreamed rubber. Even his excellency Ambassador da 
Gama humorously confessed at the banquet on the night of October 
2 that while he came from Brazil, the home of rubber, he had never 
in all his previous life seen so much rubber. But it was just what 
everyone wanted to see. Rubber as a manufactured product is ac- 
cepted as a common, everyday utility, affording many things which 
add to our comfort and pleasure, but there is nothing strange or 
unusual to the average citizen in an automobile tire, a pair of rubber 
boots, or a hard-rubber comb. But a huge solid ball of pure rubber 
weighing 1,450 pounds; great black chunks of rubber, piled in pyra- 
mids almost as high as the ceiling; great thin sheets of rubber; and 
liquid rubber looking for the world like bottles of milk; these were 
things out of the ordinary and gratified the curious crowds of men, 
women, and children who thronged the third floor. 





THE SMOKELESS RUBBER BOOTH. 


It was here that the visitor could see the liquia rubber, the latex as it is gathered from the trees, 
coagulated and compressed into thin sheets of pure rubber without the usual smoking process. The 
picture shows Dr. Cerqueira Pinto, the inventor of the process, to the left, where he is preparing to 
perform the experiment for the benefit of visitors. 





BRAZIL AT THE INTERNATIONAL RUBBER EXPOSITION. 


The picture shows a portion of Para’s fine exhibit which included specimens of Fine Island rubber, 
Fine High and Low Xingu (from the higher and lower reaches of the Xingu River), Fine Itaituba 
(from the River Tapajos), Caucho balls from the Tocantins and Rio Fresco regions, and many 
grades of other fine rubber. Inaja and Urucuri palm nuts (smoke from which is used in curing 
the fine rubber) were shown, as were also the tin cups used in collecting the latex, machadinhos 
(hatchets), and other rubber-gathering utensils, and natural woods used in smoking rubber. This 
exhibit was under the supervision of Mr. George E. Pell, of the Genera! Rubber Co. of New York. 
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Of course the largest, most imposing, most complete exhibit was 
that of Brazil. It covered something like 15,000 square feet, and its 
systematic and artistic arrangement reflected great credit upon those 
to whom its management had been intrusted. In the center of the 
exhibit was a pavilion of Portuguese architecture surrounded by a 
terrace, on the river side of which was a panorama over 200 feet long, 
showing the Amazon from Para to its termination in the western 
jungle of Brazil, illustrating the cultivation and handling of rubber 
from forest to the market. At the south of the pavilion lay a colossal 
figure in an easy, graceful attitude, symbolizing the wonderful rubber- 
crowing capacity of Brazil. The figure was a great, recumbent giant, 
35 feet long and in perfect proportion. With massive head supported 
by his hand, he was resting partially on his elbow, looking placidly out 
over the valley of the Amazon stretched out before him, showing the 
ereat river and its system of tributaries which flow through the 
greatest rubber country of the world. The whole figure was covered 
with rubber. It was the artistic conception of Admiral Carvalho, 
vice president of the Federal Government commissioners of Brazil, 
and it was called the ‘“‘Genius of the Amazon.” 

Another unique conception was the representation of the five great 
industries of Brazil in as many strikingly lifelike wax figures grouped 
around one of the central pillars of the exhibit. Each figure was 
dressed in the typical costume of his calling—the rubber gatherer, 
the coffee grower, the gaucho (or cowboy), the miner, and the farmer, 
all life size, and posed so naturally as to deceive any but the closest 
inspection. 

The crude rubber exhibits were gathered in section representing 
the various rubber producing States of the country. The States of 
Amazonas, Alagoas, Bahia, Matto Grosso, Minas Geraes, Para, Per- 
nambuco, the Territory of Acre, all were splendidly represented by 
their choice products, while fine pictures illustrated forest and river 
scenes connected with the industry and gave interesting views of 
some of the great cities of Brazil and of the tropical vegetation of 
the countries concerned. Among other pictures was one of that most 
beautiful of all the great harbors of the world, the bay of Rio de 
Janeiro, large enough to shelter the combined fleets of the world. 
Numerous maps of the country and charts illustrative of its wonderful 
erowth commercially and otherwise adorned the walls of the several 
sections and added much to the educational value of the exposition 
as a whole. 

Not content with demonstrating only one of her products in which 
Brazil dominates the markets of the world, the enterprising officials 
in charge of her interests added a most popular and effective demon- 
stration of the other great staple in the production of which their 
country stands first among the nations—coffee. This was accom- 
plished by the erection of a coffee booth where thousands of cups of 
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BRAZILIAN EXHIBITS AT THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL RUBBER EXPOSITION. 


An interesting feature of the Exposition was the five life-size wax figures representing the five great 
industries of Brazil—coffee, rubber, agriculture, mining, and cattle. As may be seen from the pic- 
ture, the figures were dressed in the costumes typical of their calling and were very realistic. Dr. 
Dahne, Commissioner General from Brazil, was said to be responsible for this addition to the attrac- 
tive features of the Exposition. 
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this delicious hot beverage, roasted and prepared in true Brazilian 
style, was dispensed free to the delighted throngs which crowded 
about it. A half dozen or more young ladies acted as demonstrators 
and served the coffee in demi tasse cups with brown sugar, under the 
direction of Mrs. Dahne, wife of the general secretary of the federal 
commission of Brazil, and never has a New York public been served 
with a more delicious drink in a more charming manner. Brazil 
fully demonstrated that not only does she supply the world with the 
most and finest rubber, but that she also provides it with the most and 
the best coffee. 

Another Brazilian product which attracted much attention was 
mate, the native tea, next to coffee the most popular beverage in 
South America. <A little education of the North American palate is 
all that is necessary to make this refreshing, stimulating, and harm- 
less drink as popular in the United States as it is in Latin America. 
In 1910 Brazil exported over 6,000 tons of this native tea, most of 
which went to Germany, Argentina, and Chile. 

Another and most elaborate exhibition, ranking in importance next 
to Brazil, was that of Ceylon, under the personal direction of the Hon. 
F. Crosbie Roles, editor of the “‘Times” of Ceylon. Mr. Roles was no 
stranger to the United States, having been interested in the Ceylon 
exhibition at the Chicago World’s Fair and later at the St. Louis 
Exposition. In this instance Mr. Roles succeeded in making the 
Ceylon pavilion one of the most attractive and unique of the 1912 
exposition. The exhibit was housed in a Singhalese pavilion, a repro- 
duction of an ancient temple, and the exploitation of “‘plantation”’ 
rubber was completely demonstrated, pictorially and otherwise. 
Large bottles of the latex of the ‘‘hevea Brasiliensis,”’ gathered from 
the trees in Ceylon and kept from coagulating by the addition of a 
preservative, proved among the most attractive features for the 
curious. In the middle of the pavilion was a display of Ceylon tea, 
while many interesting pictures illustrating the planting and cultiva- 
tion of the rubber trees, cultivation of tea, etc., together with some 
native rubber workers added to the interest and educational value of 
the artistic exhibit. 

The Malay rubber workers of the Straits Settlements were also well 
represented, as was the Government of Burma, India. Even little 
Hawaii was there in a most attractive little booth, showing many 
illustrations of the cultivation and preparation of rubber and fine 
specimens of the product in bulk as it is shipped. An assortment of 
other poducts showing the fertility of the island added to the interest 
of its exhibit. 

As a final feature on this ‘‘crude rubber”’ floor, mention must be 
made of the booth of Dr. Cerqueira Pinto, where that gentleman or 
some of his assistants gave most interesting demonstrations of the 
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BRAZIL AT THE INTERNATIONAL RUBBER EXPOSITION. 


The picture shows the wax figure of a Gaucho (cowboy) of Rio Grande do Sul, typifying the great cattle 
industry of Brazil. Beside the Gaucho stands Dr. Dahne, Commissioner General from Brazil to the 
Third International Rubber Exposition, who was such a great factor in making the exposition a 
pronounced success. 
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process of ‘“‘curmg’”’ rubber without the use of smoke. By means 
of the addition of a preservative discovered by Dr. Pinto, the latex 
may be gathered in large quantities and kept in liquid form until 
ready to be coagulated and pressed into large sheets of pure Para 
rubber ready for shipment. The process was demonstrated in the 
presence of the interested visitors, who saw the liquid latex poured 
into a glass receptacle, a small quantity of the coagulating fluid was 
added, the latex seemed to curdle, these curds were then poured on 
a piece of cloth, which was folded over and about them, this was 
then placed in an ordinary letterpress, and with a few turns of the 
screw the needed pressure was applied. A thin sheet of highly 
elastic rubber was the result. Should the process prove to be as 
efficient as it is claimed to be by the inventor, it will bring about a 
revolution in the rubber industry of Brazil and be a great boon to 
the ‘‘seringueiro.” 

As a culmination to the social features incident to the exposition, 
an elegant concluding banquet was served at the Plaza Hotel on the 
evening of October 2. Mr. Henry C. Pearson, the genial vice presi- 
dent of the exposition, presided as toastmaster and introduced the 
speakers in a gracefully humorous way that brought smiles and 
applause. Among the speakers of the occasion were his excellency, 
Sr. Domicio da Gama, the Brazilian ambassador to the United States; 
Mr. John Barrett, director general of the Pan American Union; the 
Hon. F. Crosbie Roles, commissioner from Ceylon; Hon. Edward G. 
Salmon, commissioner for the Imperial Institute and editor of the 
Rubber World, London; A. Staines Manders, organizing manager 
of the exposition; Mr. Noel Trotter, vice president of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association of London; Cyril E. S. Baxendale, representing 
the Planters’ Association of the Federated Malay States; Dr. J. 
Huber, of Para; Sr. J. Do Argollo, commissioner from Bahia. 

At one end of the banquet hall was draped a huge American flag 
and at the other the colors of Brazil and Great Britain mingled in 
graceful folds. A spirit of friendship and congeniality pervaded the 
air and it was not until the small hours of the morning that the 
strains of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne”’ signified that the pleasant and enjoy- 
able occasion had come to an end. 

Too much credit can not be given Mr. Henry C. Pearson, editor of 
the India Rubber World, for his whole-hearted interest and enthu- 
siastic work for the success of the exposition. Mr. A. Staimes Man- 
ders, too, is largely responsible for the able management of the enter- 
prise, while to the federal commission from Brazil is due unbounded 
praise for the efficient and enthusiastic manner in which they cooper- 
ated with these gentlemen and for the brilliant manner in which they 
upheld the reputation of that greatest of all rubber countries, Brazil. 
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HE history of Uruguay during the past year, when com- 
pletely compiled, will show that its wheels of progress 
have not been clogged, but rather have rolled steadily 
forward toward that goal to which her patriotic sons are 

ever looking, viz, a perfect democratic Republic. 

It has been a year of peace and prosperity, her foreign relations 
have been all that could have been desired, a large number of new 
laws have been placed upon the statute books which promise to 
greatly improve the present condition of her finances and her people, 
as also the development of her natural resources, which are numerous 
and rich. With a never-failing water power in various sections 
of the territory already attracting the attention of financiers and 
economists, with untold wealth in minerals, including coal, petroleum, 
asphalt, gold, copper, iron, plumbago, semiprecious stones, and 
many others, including beautiful marbles and valuable building 
stone; with her ever-increasing artificial forests, which have begun 
to be of commercial value; with her 28,000,000 sheep, and 9,000,000 
cattle, together with a plentiful number of other kinds of live stock, 
to graze on her thousands of square miles of succulent pastures; 
with her millions of acres composed of deep rich soil, capable of 
growing every plant suitable to a temperate and subtropical climate, 
and destined to become the garden of South America; and above 
all, with a people who are honorable, intelligent, courteous, ambi- 
tious, and endowed with keen commercial instincts, Uruguay prom- 
ises to become one of the foremost nations in commerce and trade 
under the guidance of her chosen Government. 

Although the present Government has been described as a social- 
istic one, the unprejudiced mind clearly realizes that every effort 
made has been prompted by an honest desire on its part to advance 
the interests of the country, with no personal advantage to its 
members. Time will prove that those directing the destinies of 
this Republic have been honest, far-seeing, and wise, and that every 
economic effort made by anyone which promised to be a national 
benefit has been cheerfully and loyally assisted. 

A brief review of the more important developments, during the 
year under consideration, will show that the opinions expressed 
have been based on solid facts. 





1 Frederic W. Goding, United States consul, Montevideo, Uruguay. 
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PROGRESS IN URUGUAY. A 
PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


For the purpose of studying and improving the waterways of the 
country, the Government has secured competent engineers from the 
United States to prepare the necessary plans. 

A bridge to cost three-quarters of a million dollars is to be erected 
over the Santa Lucia River; one over the Sauce to cost $28,650; 
while a number of others are in course of construction or being planned, 
and tenders are called for the placing of 10 ferries over the rivers of 
the interior. . 

The lighthouse service has been busy erecting lighthouses, rebuild- 
ing existing ones, and has placed a large number of buoys to assist 
navigators to enter the channel leading to the port, and to warn them 
of the dangerous points along the River Plate; also plans are out 
for a lighthouse on the dreaded ‘‘Banco Ingles.” 





BRIDGE OVER THE SANTA LUCIA RIVER ON THE CENTRAL OF URUGUAY 
RAILWAY. 


A new bridge over the same river is soon to be erected at a cost of three-fourths of a million dollars. 
Another over the Sauce River is to be started immediately, while plans for others are being per- 
fected. Uruguayan progress during the past year in public improvements has been remarkable. 

Accurate maps are being prepared of the various departments, 
those already issued being equal to those issued in any country. 

A national transport service is being inaugurated, which will con- 
sist of two transports, two lighters, and a steam tug, destined to 
facilitate the operations of the war department. 

The beautiful legislative palace is being built, which will do credit 
to the Uruguayan architect and to Uruguayan mechanics, while a 
number of other buildings have been completed by the Goy- 
ernment which add beauty to the city and show the competency of 
the people. 

Many other public improvements might be mentioned, such as the 
new port works buildings, the new moles in the harbor, the mammoth 
oil deposits, the miles of macadamized country roads, the third strong- 
est searchlight known, and many others, but the limits of this article 
prevent. 
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PASTORAL AND PACKING HOUSES. 


Frigorifica Montevideo, an American company, after purchasing 
the Cibil’s salidero, has proceeded to renovate and rebuild in such a 
manner as to thoroughly modernize the institution, converting it into 
a modern meat packing house, which will be ready for business early 
in the year 1912. Another American company sent a representative 
here during the year to select a location for a similar institution, in 
connection with an extensive feeding and breeding establishment 
occupying some 500,000 acres of land. 

Two thousand five hundred tons of sheep dip, used to eradicate the 
tick, are made here each year, to protect which a law has been 





LIGHTHOUSE AT PUNTA CARRETAS, URUGUAY. 


The lighthouse service is being rapidly improved on the Uruguayan portion of the River Plate. 
Plans are out for a lighthouse on the ‘‘ Banco Ingles,” and many buoys have been placed to assist 
navigation of the channel leading to the port of Montevideo. 

passed increasing the duty so as to practically prohibit its importa- 
tion, at the same time allowing the primary materials to enter duty 
free. As a result, several factories for its manufacture have been 
established. 

The new regulations for veterinary sanitary inspection have been 
approved; they place all cattle and slaughter yards, markets, and 
butcher shops under the control of the veterinary service, and cover 
the inspection of all classes of animal foods. 
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During the year, a series of lectures have been delivered to the 
farmers on contagious diseases, explaining the best measures to be 
used, and also the value of the new police animal-inspection act in 
clearing the country of dangerous complaints. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


A recent regulation arranges for a competition of large land- 
owners or tenants who have best succeeded in the agricultural colo- 
nization of their establishments; $180,000 is appropriated annually 
for prizes. 





A MEAT-PACKING HOUSE IN MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY. 


A company of United States meat packers recently bought a plant of this character and have reno- 
vated and rebuilt the institution and made of it a modern meat-packing establishment. Another 
penne. dsDrepaHns; Le locale a Supe tnstitalon in connection with an extensive fecdiae and 

Agricultural machinery and repair parts, naphtha used for agri- 
cultural purposes, seeds, and binder twine may now be imported 
into Uruguay duty free. 

Large estancias are being divided into convenient farms to be 
sold to agriculturists, so that soon this country will be considered 
an agricultural rather than a pastoral one. Thousands of acres have 
thus been sold, and foreign companies are purchasing land on which 
to found colonies. The unoccupied land in many parts of the 
country will soon be densely populated, and fields of corn, cotton, 
small grains, and orchards will be a common sight. 
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The Government has organized a bureau of agricultural defense, 
whose duty is to combat all agricultural and pastoral pests, the 
efforts to be aided by the military, if necessary. 

A recent law provides for the establishment of agricultural experi- 
ment stations, one in each department, six of which have been 
organized, and professors appointed. Besides performing their 
duties at the stations the professors are required to lecture in all 
parts of the department in which the station is located, on every 
topic in which the agriculturist is interested. The future effect of 
these courses of instruction is incalculable. 








NEW BUILDING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MONTEVIDIO, URUGUAY. 


The Government of Uruguay is exerting its best efforts to make this institution one of the 
ranking schools in Latin America. The faculty is continually being increased by the appoint 
ment of leading educators to its ranks and the curriculum is enjoying a corresponding broaden- 
ing in its scope. 

The agricultural college at Sayago continues in the good work of 
returning to the farms well instructed young men trained in the 
principles and practice of modern agricultural methods; while dur- 
ing the year the Government sent a group of recent graduates on a 
tour of study in Europe, the United States, and Australia to learn 
everything relating to agriculture and grazing. The results of this 
generous act of the Government will be shown for years to come, 
in the rapid development of the interior of the Republic. 
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EDUCATION. 


One of the first impressions made upon the minds of the visitors 
to this country relates to the magnificent buildings forming the Uni- 
versity of Montevideo, and the great number of public school build- 
ings in the city, which include the colleges of law, medicine, chemis- 
try, veterinary medicine, dentistry, arts and trades, classics—to 
which should be added the college for women now being established— 
and the school of commerce. 

Every department of knowledge has competent teachers in charge, 
while the classes are full to overflowing, for the members of the 
Uruguayan families are taught that an education is the first requisite 
of modern civilization. Each institution has a well-stocked library, 
and a large national library is open to all. At the Institute of 
Technology lectures are frequently delivered by leading local men, 
or by well-known leaders of thought from other countries. The 
National Museum is well supported, and has able scientists in charge, 
the annals containing many valuable scientific papers and treatises. 
The museums of art and of history are also of interest, especially 
the latter as it contains important historical relics. 

A park for athletic sports has been purchased and the necessary 
installations made; schools for rowing and swimming are to be 
established. To encourage athletic sports the Government com- 
mittee of physical education has organized an annual international 
football match game, and instituted a grand prize of honor of the 
ministry of public instruction, consisting of 12 gold medals for the 
winning team and the referee. 

The Government has decided to make a general increase in the 
salaries of the State school-teachers, reaching 10 per cent in the higher 
salaries and from 12 to 15 per cent in the lower, in all $310,200; 
it has also arranged for an institution for the protection of children 
to be established at Toledo. A decree recently issued arranges for 
women to receive instructions in telegraphy, who are destined to be 
employed in Government offices. The class in telegraphy, together 
with the organization of the college for the higher education of 
women, with several other proposals go to show the earnest efforts 
that are being made by the Government for the advancement of 
women in Uruguay. Encouragement is also given in a material 
manner, as Officials have been instructed to employ women when 
possible, while one has been attached to one of the Uruguayan 


legations. 
RAILWAYS. 


The present is the epoch of railway development in Uruguay, each 
year adding to the existing extent of mileage. For the first time in 
its history the combined earnings of the Central Uruguay Railway for 








BUILDING OF THE URUGUAYAN LEAGUE AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS. 


This handsome building, located in Montevideo 


, is the home of the league organized to fight the rav- 
Modern institutions for the care of the sick and 
A recently organized home for syphilitics is the first institution 


pitals are constantly being erected and the condition of unfortunates 


e New hos 
is being ameliorated in the most efficient manner. 


needy are provided on every hand. 


ages of tuberculosis. 
of this kind in the world. 
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the past year exceeded $1,000,000. The extensions to the northeast 
have been completed to the city of Melo, not far from the border of 
Brazil. The Eastern Railway has opened the line to Maldonado, 
with a corresponding increase in its business. Work has been begun 
on the Midland Railway, between Tres Arboles and Piedra Sola, and 
applications for concessions have been made for railways between 
Melo and Acegua and from Salto to Rivera. 

A series of railways are being projected by the Government to link 
up the existing roads and to supply localities not now with means 
for transportation. The two first railways will extend through the 
Departments of Colonia, Soriano, Durazno, Rocha, and Maldonado, 





LAW COLLEGE, MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY. 


One of the first of the many agreeable impressions made on the visitor to Montevideo is that of the 
fine appearance of the buildings of the University of Montevideo. Education is highly prized by 
the Uruguayans and every department of the colleges and public schools has its own competent 
corps of teachers. There are colleges of law, medicine, chemistry, dentistry, arts and trades, 
classics, veterinary science, and a college for women is now being established. 

with a narrow-gauge railway between Carmelo and Palmira and 
Dolores and La Laguna. A European syndicate has offered to 
cooperate with the Government in the construction of these railways 
with a capital of $15,000,000. 

The Pan-American Transcontinental Railway of Uruguay, an 
American company, has practically completed the line from Durazno 
to Trinidad and intends to proceed to finish the remaining portions 
with the port of Colonia. When in operation this line will bisect the 
Republic from north to south. Everything used in its construction 
comes from the United States. : 

The plans of the Trans-Uruguay Railway, another American con- 
cern, have been studied by the Government for some months and are 
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now ready for final action by assembly. This road, which extends 
from the east coast of Uruguay to the northwest corner, with several 
subsidiary lines, and also a port at Atlantica capable of sheltering 
the largest ocean vessels, is considered one of the most important 
propositions ever submitted in this country; and with the very 
liberal guaranties given, together with the fact that its construction 
is largely the President’s own plan and wish, its success is certain. 

Each year the tram service is extended, a number of miles being 
added to its extent, so that at the present time it is doubtful if any 
other city of its size is accommodated in an equal manner. One 
company has built a beautiful park and hotel as an attraction, the 
other has enlarged its hotel, while both have developed the conven- 
iences for bathing. The city of Paysandu has organized a company 
to build a tram service for that growing place, which shows the 
progressive spirit of its inhabitants. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. 


So much is being done each year to ameliorate the condition of 
the unfortunate that it is difficult to keep pace with it. New hos- 
pitals are being erected, new homes for the consumptives, personal 
assistance to the needy, industrial schools for the poor, night schools 
for the laborers. An act has just passed creating 18 departmental 
lyceums of secondary education; the new immigration law provides 
for advancing the passage money to immigrants, the construction of 
an immigrants’ hotel, and the sending of immigrants to the interior. 
A resolution has been passed providing for the recognition of the 
property rights of illegitimate children, enabling them to inherit 
property, while another decree arranges for separate apartments in 
all prisons for juveniles. To combat the evils of alcoholism, the Pres- 
ident proposes to increase the import duties on drinks and to put fur- 
ther burdens on the retail liquor dealer. Land has been purchased 
in the Department of San Jose for the establishment of a colony of 
the insane, and a home for syphilitics has been organized—the first in 
any country. The list might be indefinitely continued, but enough 
has been given to show that the people of Uruguay realize their 
duty to the afflicted and nobly perform it, each year developing 
some new plan whereby the lives of the less fortunate are made more 
comfortable and pleasant. Beggars are rarely to be seen, none need 
go hungry or naked, and every grade of education awaits all who 
care to accept its benefits. 
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HE University Museum of Philadelphia, a branch of the 
University of Pennsylvania, is preparing to send an expedi- 
tion to the Amazon Valley for the purpose of collecting 
information relative to the aboriginal inhabitants and to 

explore the forests where these primitive peoples still roam un- 
touched by civilization. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA. 


It isin this steam yacht that the University Museum of Philadelphia is to send out its expedition to 
the Amazon Valley for the purpose of studying the aboriginal tribes of Brazil. The yacht, which 
is 132 feet in length, draws only 63 feet of water and is admirably adapted to the navigation of 
the tributaries of the Amazon. It is to be provided and equipped with all the conveniences and 
apparatus which can contribute to either the comfort and safety of the members of the expedition 
or to the prosecution of the scientific inquiries for which it was organized. . 


The expedition will be one of the best equipped that has ever 
left the United States for scientific purposes. A steam yacht has 
been provided and equipped with all the apparatus which can con- 
tribute either to the comfort and safety of the members of the 
expedition or to the prosecution of the scientific inquiries for which 
the expedition was organized. This steamer is 132 feet in length 
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and, drawing only 64 feet of water, is designed to navigate even 
the smaller tributaries of the great main stream of the Amazon for 
many thousands of miles. 

A definite plan of campaign has been mapped out for the expedition 
and the itinerary of the steamer has been determined up to a certain 
point. Leaving Philadelphia in January, the steamer will proceed 
to Para and there make final arrangements for an extended cruise 





INDIANS OF THE AMAZON BASIN. 


Efforts to reach the isolated tribes that inhabit the unexplored regions 
between the Rio Madeira, the Tapajos, and the Purus are to be made 
by the members of the University Museum’s expedition. The picture 
shows two Indians of this region. 
on the great river system. It is proposed, first, to explore the 
tributaries which flow from the north and which have their sources 
in the mountains on the borders of Brazil and the Guianas. In 
these almost unknown regions live representatives of the great 
Carib stock, of whom practically nothing is known, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the equally important Arawak stock. The next region 
to be explored is that which is drained by the Rio Negro with its 
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affluents, the Rio Branco and the Uaupes. Finally, an effort will 
be made to reach the isolated tribes that inhabit the vast unexplored 
forests between the Rio Madeira, the Rio Tapajos and the Rio Purus. 
In each case the steamer will proceed as far as possible up the affluents 
and canoes will be used to reach the less accessible headwaters. 
Since the tribes, as a rule, live some distance from the rivers, it will 
be necessary for the members of the expedition to penetrate into 
the forests and to remain in the native villages long enough to make 





Photo by Dr. Theodor Koch-Griinberg. 


A “MALOKA” INDIAN FAMILY HOUSE ON THE RIVER CAIARY-UPES. 


These dwellings of the Brazilian Indians are made large enough to accommodate all the members of 
a tribe, frequently numbering 100 people. They are built near the source of a tributary to some 
fairly large river. The leaves of the Pupunka palm furnish material for the roofs, which slope 
almost to the earth. It was in a communal dwelling of this character that Mr. Algot Lange, who 
is to be the leader of the expedition of the University Museum of Philadelphia, spent several weeks 
with the Mangeroma Indians during his 1910 exploration, described in his recent book, ‘‘In the 
Amazon Jungle.” 
the necessary observations and to make collections to illustrate the 
condition of the native arts. These collections will then be carried 
by whatever means of conveyance the natives can provide, to the 
steamer, which will thus become a storehouse of ethnological material 
until such time as the collections can be conveniently embarked at 
Manaos for shipment to New York and Philadelphia. The studies 
which will form the special care of the expedition are those which 


usually come under the head of ethnology; that is to say, the native 
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Photo by Dr. Theodor Koch-Gr nberg. 


TUYUKA INDIAN IN DANCING COSTUME. 


According to Dr. Koch-Griinberg, feasts with dancing con- 
stitute the chief pleasures of the aboriginal tribes of the 
Brazilian Indians. In some instances these are of a relig- 
ious character, celebrating the birth of a child, the ripen- 
ing of fruits, etc. Ornaments of rare feathers are worn 
upon such occasions and are highly prized. 


arts and industries, social 
organization and religious 
beliefs, and linguistic rela- 
tionships. The University 
Museum is especially desir- 
ous, by means of the collec- 
tions which the expedition 
is expected to send back, to 
prepare a unique exhibition 
to illustrate the life of the 
Amazonian tribes which 
are to-day at once the most 
primitive and the most pic- 
turesque of savages. 

The valley of the Ama- 
zon is in fact one vast forest 
where modern civilization 
has never penetrated and 
where the only industry 
connected with modern life 
that has taken root is the 
extraction of rubber from 
the native forests. Neither 
agriculture nor mineral 
wealth has attracted the 
white man’s enterprise. 
Here, consequently, is 
found the last great unex- 
plored tract of the earth’s 
surface and here remain 
the last tribes who still 
roam the forests as they 
did before Columbus, and 
pursue unmolested the hab- 
its of primitive life. The 
explorers of the Amazon 
have heretofore confined 
themselves to the main 
stream or to one or two of 
its tributaries. The pres- 
ent expedition of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania 
will aim to penetrate those 
parts that have heretofore 
received little or no at- 
tention. A great work of 
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exploration remains to be done. The territory is large and it 
will require many years and many different expeditions to bring 
such a vast territory under scientific investigation. 


It is proposed that 
while the exploring par- 
ties are engaged with 
the natives in their dis- 
tant haunts, the party 
in charge of the steamer 
will conduct hydro- 
graphic surveys of the 
rivers and their tribu- 
taries. In this way a 
great deal of geographi- 
eal information will be 
obtained which will be 
useful from a scientific 
standpoint, as well as 
from practical consid- 
erations. 

The Government of 
Brazil, always inter- 
ested in whatever per- 
tains to scientific inves- 
tigation, has indicated 
its readiness to cooper- 
ate with the University 
of Pennsylvania in or- 
der to secure the success 
of the expedition and 
to make its labors most 
effective. The impor- 
tant results which may 
be expected from this 
undertaking will bring 
asmuch credit to Brazil 
as to the University of 
Pennsylvania, and will 
secure for both scientific 
and practical results of 
the very greatest per- 
manent value. 








Photo by Dr. Theodor Koch-Griinberg. 


A YABAHANA INDIAN IN NATIVE COSTUME. 


The nose stick is usually made of black palmwood and is about 30 
centimeters long. The arm bands, which are made of a fibrous 
inner bark of trees, are never removed. Dr. Theodor Koch-Griin- 
berg lived for two years among the Indians of the Rio Negro regions, 
and the world is indebted to him for much of its knowledge of the 
simple and almost idyllic lives led by the aboriginal tribes in this 
little-known section of Brazil. The University Museum’s expedi- 
tion is to further supplement this knowledge by its ethnological 
researches in the Rio Negro regions. 


The proposed leader of the expedition, Mr. Algot Lange, has 
already done some exploring on his own account on the upper Amazon 
and, having spent a year in Brazil, is already familiar with the condi- 
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tions and with the difficulties which the expedition will have to 
overcome. 

Admiral José Carlos Carvalho, of the Brazilian Navy, retired, 
who is perhaps more familiar with the Amazon and its tributaries 
than any other living man, has offered his personal services to the 
expedition and will accompany it into the field. Mr. Lange will 
leave Philadelphia on December 28 in company with Admiral 
Carvalho and will proceed to Rio Janeiro and there conclude negotia- 
tions with the Brazilian Government concerning the ultimate plans 
of the expedition. At the conclusion of these negotiations, it is 
proposed that Mr. Lange and the admiral join the expedition’s yacht 
at Para. 
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HE power of commerce as a factor in the peace and general 

welfare of the world was strikingly illustrated at the Fifth 

International Congress of Chambers of Commerce, which 

held its sessions in Boston in September last. This fact was 
indicated, not alone by the important subjects discussed at the con- 
ferences, but also by the character and high official position of many 
of the delegates and the fact that almost every nation of the world 
was represented. 





THE NEW BUILDING OF THE LAW SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


While a delegate to the Interaational Chambers of Commerce convention at Boston, Count Candido 
Mendez de Almeida, a Brazilian cabinet officer and noted journalist, delivered a lecture in this 
building to Harvard students on the laws of Brazil. At the close of the lecture, which was listened 
to with great iaterest and loudly applauded by the students, President Lowell presented the Count 
with a copy of ‘‘Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States.” 


Among the distinguished foreign delegates was Count Candido 
Mendez de Almeida, a member of the official family of the President 
of Brazil. Occupying a cabinet position and having been for years 
a leading figure in Brazilian journalism, the count was frequently 
called upon, to address representative bodies other than the chambers 
of commerce. At Harvard University he delivered a lecture on the 
laws of Brazil, in which he outlined the history of the Brazilian 
Government, formerly monarchical, but which now grants equal 
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rights to foreigners and natives, and elects a president every four 
years, who can not be reelected. Among other things he said: 


The civil law of Brazil is regulated by the old Portuguese law modified by a few 
new laws dealing with real estate, mortgages, and marriages. The Brazilian Senate 
is now discussing the project for a civil code, which deals especially with the question 
of the rights of civil marriage. There is no divorce in Brazil except the provision 
which allows a separation but not an actual divorce. 


Continuing, Dr. de Almeida said that the constitution of the 
Republic provides for the establishment of the substantive law, 
leaving to the Federated States the regulation of it, with the right of 
ultimate action by the Central Government. 

At Washington the Director General of the Pan American Union 
gave a dinner in honor of Count Mendez de Almeida, to which were 
invited all the Latin American and other diplomats resident in Wash- 
ington, the various Government and city officials, and prominent men 
of the capital city. Upon this occasion the count delivered a very 
interesting address, which was in part as follows: 


By a happy coincidence we are here to-day congregated in a joyous meeting on one 
of the most important days for the American people, October 12. It is to-day 420 
years since Christopher Columbus saw his intrepid bravery crowned with success. 
On that day he gave to the old world the new continent to which we all belong. Not 
long ago, after my arrival in the United States, I celebrated with some friends in New 
York the greatest Brazilian date, the political emancipation of Brazil, on September 
7. Ninety years have passed since the first emperor of Brazil, the Great Pedro TI, on 
on the Ipiranga borders, proclaiming the ‘‘independence or death,” created for 
America a great country, autonomous and strong. Some days later, at the Interna- 
tional Rubber Exposition held in New York, we again celebrated another very grateful 
date for our hearts and sufficiently important for the story of humanity. J mean the 
redemption of the children of slaves. This act, as you know, was the first step for the 
definite emancipation of the slaves, which was proclaimed on the 13th of May, 1880, 
when the regent of Brazil, the Princess Donna Isabel, cognominated ‘‘The Redemp- 
tress”, sanctioned the law establishing the equality of the races. 

The celebration of these historical dates is always pleasant, and on that account I 
am very glad that this meeting of American confraternisation is held on the anniver- 
sary of the discovery of America. It seems to me that Columbus’s ghost, descending 
on this wonderful palace, invites us all to promote effective and energetic interlacing 
of the different American nations. It is, however, that this meeting should be merely 
platonic manifestations of simple reciprocity of affection. The Americans, espe- 
cially those of the South, need the combined efforts in the way of the economical 
development of their countries, which are rich and fertile, but, however, very little 
developed. 


We Americans of the North and the South must first of all know each other. We 
must study the languages spoken on our continent so that we may understand one 
another without the aid of interpreters or translators. 

We need suitable steamship facilities for rapid and frequent communication not 
only between North and South America, but also between the countries of South 
America. We need also an American bank, run in the American way, to facilitate 
exchange between the United States and Latin American countries. All the banking 
houses in South America are European, and it is quite natural that they look for their 
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own interests by promoting the development of the commercial expansion of their 
own countries. 

The products of American factories have a good reputation.in South American mar- 
kets, but their purchase is difficult and very often impossible because of the lack of 
proper means for transportation and credits. 


The Count, in addition to bis official duties, is owner and editor of 
the Jornal do Brasil, of Rio de Janeiro, one of the leading newspapers 
of South America. He is also president of the Brazilian commission 
sent to the recent rubber exposition in New York. While in this 
country he made a study of various economic subjects, and his 
opinions will doubtless find expression in the columns of his paper. 

Count Mendez de Almeida was accompanied to the United States 
by his wife and his son, who were also members of the Chambers 
of Commerce party which received many honors as the tourists visited 
various cities of the eastern States. 
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THE STRAIT OF MaGELLAN, PunTA ARENAS, AND THE TIERRA DEL 
FUEGIANS. 


Two sunsets in one evening, a final burst of glorious red and gold 
as the glowing sun sank in the Pacific—painting a picture of dim- 
ming city, shadowy mountains, roseate clouds flecking a sky of 
marvelous coloring—and Valparaiso had become a memory and a 
dream. 

The Bluecher’s next resting place, the first stop on the homeward 
journey, was to be Punta Arenas—‘‘Sandy Point’’—7,380 miles 
from a ‘‘Sandy Hook” we all knew. We were going home and yet 
for something like 1,500 miles we were to steam along the Chilean 
coast straight toward the South Pole. A remarkable land is this 
Chile, stretching its 3,000 miles of length along the Pacific from 
tropical Peru down to the icy regions of the southernmost islands of 
the Fuegian Archipelago, with an average width of not over 100 
miles, and a backbone composed of the grandest mountain range 
in the world extending practically the entire distance. 

The genial warmth, delicious fruits and fragrant flowers of a 
Santiago February were being rapidly left behind and soon the colder 
breezes from the storm swept, icebound crags of Tierra del Fuego 
made themselves felt. Perhaps in no one country on earth are such 
striking contrasts offered as in Chile. From the hot and arid nitrate 
regions of its northern territory, bleak and barren, rainless and 
treeless, you pass southward into the Temperate Zone, where in the 
valleys along the coast and between the two cordilleras forests of 
splendid trees, semitropical fruits and flowers, great vineyards and 
grassy plains, bring to mind the Elysian fields of the ancient poets. 
Continue still your journey farther south and again you come to bleak 
and barren parts, but now bleak and barren from the antarctic cold, 
shores that are damp and drear with endless storms and rains, snows, 
and mist-laden winds that chill the very heart and marrow of him 
who, unaccustomed to such rigors, ventures there during any but the 
summer months. Again, as you float on the bosom of the Pacific 
along the Chilean shore, beneath you the deepest beds of ocean lie, 





1 By Edward Albes, of Pan American Union staff. 
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while there within your gaze, high in the eastern sky, rise mountain 
peaks that pierce the clouds and dwarf all heights known to the 
Western World. 

And what contrasts in its inhabitants. From the highest civili- 
zation of its charming, alluring capital, with its beautiful Palacio 
de Bellas Artes, its sculptured statues, its great seat of learning, 
artistic parks and splendid residences it takes but four days of 
travel to enter the land of the fierce, unconquerable Fuegians, tribes 
still clothed in the skins of animals, nomads living in temporary 
shelters of guanaco skins, subsisting on the flesh of beasts and birds 
but little wilder than themselves, killed with the most primitive 





ENTRANCE TO THE STRAIT OF MAGELLAN. 
The entrance to the Strait of Magellan on the Pacific side is marked by two massive rocks, called 
Cape Pillar, while on the Atlantic side are Cape Virgin and Cape Holy Ghost. 
weapon of man’s invention—the bow and arrow. The height of 
civilization, culture, and refinement at its center—the wildest, 
most untamable barbarism in its southermost confines. A bar- 
barism for which the Chileans, however, are not responsible, for 
these are the remnants of the aborigines, whose ancestors thrived 
in thousands in these bleak regions when our own forefathers still 
dwelt in the caves of Britain or hunted, skin clad, the aurochs in 
the forests of ancient Germany. Nature raised her barriers between 
the Fuegians and civilization and man has not been able to conquer 

them. 
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Nothing unusual occurred on our southward voyage until early on 
the morning of March 2, when we found ourselves passing Cape 
Pillar, the western tip of Desolation Island, on our starboard side as 
we swung around into the Strait of Magellan. To the writer this first 
view of this famous passage brought a thrill of interest, for even his 
maturer years have failed to dim his first boyish admiration for the 
daring and the skill of the great Portuguese-Spanish explorer who first 
discovered it for the world and sailed his little fleet into its unknown, 
tortuous ways. And here were the same grim and barren rocks and 








STRAIT OF MAGELLAN. 


Between the lazily drifting clouds the bright sun burst through and turned the dull white snow 
covering the highest crags into shimmering, glittering silver, while from the mountains the opal- 
escent bluish and greenish tints of the glaciers swept down almost into the sea. The green of the 
moss and sparse vegetation, dark in the shadows and brightened to lighter shades where the sun’s 
rays touched, the blackened rocks and dull gray cliffs, with fleecy clouds in an azure sky above, 
Beye us a succession of everchanging pictures that no artist could reproduce, no poet adequately 

escribe. 


peaks that almost 400 years ago (1520) had greeted the eyes of 
Magellan as he passed in triumph out from the narrow, dangerous, 
treacherous channel into the calm of the ocean which he named 
Pacific. What irony of fate that he who dared so much successfully 
should have lost his life in that useless, foolish fight with the natives 
of the Philippines, while his companions completed the first cireum- 
navigation of the globe. 

To this good day the passage of the Strait is fraught with danger, 
except in the most favorable weather, and sailing vessels invariably 
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take the much longer route around The Horn rather than run the risk 
of the sudden storms, treacherous cross currents, and almost constant 
fogs of this narrow channel. The Bluecher’s lucky star seemed still 
in the ascendant, for the weather was exceptionally fine and clear 
and not an unpleasant incident marred the pleasure of our passage 
through a waterway which for scenic grandeur is perhaps unequaled 
in the world. 

By 10 o’clock the panorama started, for the broken peaks of the 
southernmost Andes came into view. Between the lazily shifting 
clouds the bright sun burst through and turned the dull white snow 
covering the highest crags into shimmering, glittering silver, while 
from the mountains the opalescent bluish and greenish tints of the 





ICEBERG IN MAGELLAN STRAIT. 


The route traversed by the trans-A tlantic liners includes the Strait of Magellan proper, Smyth Chan- 
nel, Victoria, Sarmiento, Los Inocentes, Concepcion channels, Canal Ancho, and Messier Channel, 
covering in all 365 miles in length, the width varying from 2 to 25 miles, and being one of the most 
picturesque maritime routes in the world. 

glaciers swept down almost into the sea. The green of the moss 
and sparse vegetation, dark in the shadows and brightened to lighter 
shades where the sun’s rays touched, the blackened rocks and dull 
gray cliffs, with fleecy clouds in an azure sky above gave us a succes- 
sion of ever changing pictures that no artist could reproduce, no 
poet adequately describe. 

Here, too, we saw the aquatic life of the cold regions. Sea birds 
abounded, gulls imumerable sailed in graceful circles about this 
great intruder of their quiet realm, while an occasional albatross with 
its magnificent sweep of wing could be seen among them. Here and 
there small islands were passed, almost covered with penguins. On 
one little island we saw two large sea lions who reared their heads 
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high in curious inquiry, the penguins waddling about them in evident 
excitement. ‘‘There she blows!” some watchful tourist would call 
out, and a rush for that side of the steamer would ensue and all 
glasses be turned to catch sight of a whale disporting his huge length 
not far away. Quite a number of these leviathans of the sea were 
seen, invariably just as they sounded, their huge tails coming high 
out of the water as they took their headlong dive into the lower 
depths. Seals were quite plentiful and whole schools of large fish, 
very much like porpoises, sported close to the vessel. They had 
white bodies with black heads and tails and frequently leaped in 
pairs from the crest of one wave into another, their glistening silvery 





PENGUINS ON SANTA MARTA ISLAND. 


Santa Marta, a small island in the Strait of Magellan, a short distance from Punta Arenas, is one of 
the islands on which is found the penguin, a bird peculiar to the southern extremity of the Ameri- 
can Continent and the Antarctic regions. Antarctic explorers have frequently subsisted on the 
flesh of these birds for months, when their supply of food had been exhausted. 

sides being visible in the translucent green of the water sometimes 
for 30 or 40 feet as they darted through it with arrow-like swiftness. 

Early in the afternoon Capt. Witt turned the prow of the Bluecher 

southward into the most picturesque of the numerous branches of the 
strait, Magdalen Channel. The detour added 68 miles to our journey, 
but when we came to the southern extremity of the channel, where 
it makes a sudden westward turn into Cockburn Channel, and floated 
into a beautiful landlocked bay surrounded by glittering white moun- 
tains we wanted to give the genial captain a rising vote of thanks. In 
the southeast corner of this bay, standing like a white-draped sentinel 
guarding this kingdom of ice, we saw Sarmiento, mountain king of the 
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southernmost Andes, raising his icy pinnacled peak 7,330 feet up into 
its veil of misty clouds. No one has been known to scale it, and per- 
haps no one ever will. We remained here for over a half hour, motion- 
less, even as a ‘‘painted ship upon a painted ocean,” paying tribute 
{o the beauteous scene. From Sarmiento’s rugged sides two great 
glaciers, the deep blue of the ice shimmering through the thinning 
crusts of snow, came down even to the water’s edge, while from the 
lesser surrounding peaks several more of less extent could be seen 
descending. Quite a number of our party had taken trips to the 
“land of the midnight sun” and had gazed on the famed-fjords of 
Norway, while several had also seen those of Alaska, but one and all 
agreed that never had they seen glaciers of such size and beauty mid 
surroundings of such scenic grandeur. 

The camera brigade was kept busy using up films in reckless aban- 
don in attempts to get a few lasting souvenirs of the many views for 
the benefit of those who had stayed at home. Until, however, the art 
of photography is so improved that it can catch the glint of golden 
sunlight in shimmering snow, the varying browns and grays of rugged 
cliffs and crags, the opalescent hues of bluish, greenish glaciers, the 
purple, rose, and filmy white of drifting clouds, a photograph can give 
but a fait idea of the grandly colored beauties of Mount Sarmiento 
and Magdalen Channel in the splendor of a declining sun on a clear 
antarctic summer day. 

At length the Bluecher’s engines again began their ponderous throbs, 
slowly she swung around, and the churning of her great twin screws 
sounded a discordant note in the intense quiet of this uninhabited 
corner of the earth, while the deep, hoarse, far-reaching, farewell blasts 
from its huge whistle awoke echoes which reverberated from crag to 
crag and startled the denizens of water and of air for miles around. 
Five hours later we anchored off Punta Arenas, and behold, electric 
lights twinkled their welcome through the darkness, and once again 
were we in touch with civilization. 

The next morning we awoke to a bright, crisp, summer Sunday 
in the most southern city of the world—1,000 miles farther south even 
than Cape Town, Africa. Down on Beagle Channel, a still more 
southern route which the Bluecher took on her westward trip to Val- 
paraiso, is located the little penal settlement of Ushuaia, on the Argen- 
tine side of Tierra del Fuego. To this place are sent the worst of 
Argentina’s criminals, and a small military guard for the massive 
prison is all that is needed, for nature’s barriers would prevent any 
escape except by sea. This small village is the only place closer to the 
South Pole than Punta Arenas where human beings permanently 
dwell. 

Punta’Arenas is on the Patagonian side of the strait and is situated 
on Chilean territory. A landing pier extends far out into the sea, 
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and a raw, cold wind was blowing from the south as we made our 
way along the wooden structure. Overcoats and wraps were needed 
by the tourists, although this was a genial summer’s day for the pop- 
ulation of Punta Arenas. The streets of the little city, which has 
about 12,000 inhabitants, were over 100 feet wide and laid off parallel 
and at right angles to the water front. Those in the business section 
and near the center are paved with cobblestones, bordered in a few 
instances by concrete sidewalks. Alder bushes and daisies grew in 
the gardens of some of the more pretentious homes, while in the front 
windows might be seen geraniums and other flowers in pots. The 
Central Plaza presented a pleasing sight with its flowering shrubs 
and verdant vegetation. As we walked up the main street the 
writer’s attention was attracted to the show window of a confec- 
tioner’s shop, where, to his surprise, he saw real strawberries offered 





Courtesy of Mr. I. C. Moore. Sharon, Pa. 


PUNTA ARENAS, CHILE. 


This view shows Punta Arenas as it appears from the harbor. It has the distinction of being the 
most southern city in the world, boasts of a population of 12,000, is well lighted by electricity, 
has good waterworks, a handsome cathedral, an interesting museum, two theaters, several schools, 
and numerous other public buildings. Its exports of wool amounted to over 16,000,000 pounds in 
one season. Being the coaling station for all steamers plying between Atlantic and Pacific ports, 
Ee ure city enjoys an extensive trade, and is prosperous notwithstanding the severity of its 
climate. 

for sale. They were not very large nor very red, in fact they ap- 
peared a rather lame excuse for strawberries as we know them, but 
to find them at all, home grown in this icy region, was unexpected. 

Fronting one side of the plaza was the Catholic Cathedral, and 

while strolling toward it we suddenly heard the music of a brass band. 
Around a near corner swung a company of Chilean soldiers, about 
160 strong, with a band at their head. The Chilean uniform is pat- 
terned after that of the German Army, and the soldiers presented a 
fine appearance, being strong, healthy looking fellows and taller than 
the average Latin-American soldiers we had seen. They marched 
straight to the doors of the cathedral; the band separated and took 
up a position on both sides of the walk and continued playing the 


march while the company, each man removing his cap, entered two 
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by two. The band then followed. We thus saw that even the mili- 
tary of Punta Arenas does not neglect its religious devotions. 

Punta Arenas boasts of a rather unique museum in charge of the 
Catholic order of priests located there. Some of us found our way 
to it and were surprised at the collection of mounted birds, animals, 
fish, snakes, etc., representing the fauna of the country. Pottery, 
weapons, and utensils of the aboriginal tribes of Patagonia and 
Tierra del Fuego were also exhibited. Several fine specimens of the 
albatross were especially noteworthy, as was the skin of a woolly 
horse, said to be the only one ever seen in the country. The wool 
hung in shreds over a foot long from the skin. No admission was 








A PRIVATE RESIDENCE IN PUNTA ARENAS, CHILE. 


While the majority of the houses are one story, many built of corrugated iron, there are some that 
are substantial and artistic. The one shown in the picture would reflect credit upon some of our 
large cities. 

charged, but each of us bought some little souvenir from the attending 
monks to show our appreciation of their courtesy. 

When we first landed, the shops, except saloons, were closed, but 
after the services at the church were over those dealing in furs, hides, 
jewelry, and curios opened up for busimess. Many of the tourists 
invested in fine guanaco skins, furs, Indian baskets, ostrich feathers 
and eggs, and some in imitation chinchilla furs (made of rabbit skins), 
as souvenirs of this outpost of civilization. English and American 
gold was accepted by the fur dealers, but at the other shops only 
Chilean money was taken. 
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Punta Arenas dates its existence back to 1843, when Chile first 
started a penal colony at Port Famine, not very far from its present 
site. After a desperate revolt of the convicts the old site of Port 
Famine was abandoned and the colony started over again on the 
“sandy point” or ‘‘Punta Arenas,” where it is now situated. After 
the organization of the Pacific Steam Navigation Co. and regular 
lines of steamers used the port as a coaling station the place began 
to grow and Chile found it advisable to take away its criminal popula- 
tion. Soon it was found that this section of Patagonia was adapted 
to sheep raising. It seems that in countries where the cold is severe 





MILITARY SURVEY IN CHILE. 


The military organization of Chile is modeled after that of Germany, and the army has been trained 
by very efficient German officers. Uniforms and accouterments are exactly like the German, 
and it is said there are no braver nor better trained troops in the world than the Chilean. 

and continuous Dame Nature does her best for the protection of 
sheep by causing the wool to grow longer and fleecier than in warmer 
sections. The ranches began to multiply and even to flow over into 
Tierra del Fuego, where the fierce tribes of the aboriginal Fuegians 
strenuously resisted this invasion of their domain. The unequal 
battle of bows and arrows against bullets could have but one result, 
however, and the natives were gradually driven back into the remote 
and bleak mountain recesses and the sheep industry thrived, while 
the furs of the guanaco, the red and silver foxes, seals, and feathers 
of the wild ostriches found ready sale in the thriving little town. 
Now it has become one of the great wool-exporting ports of the 
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world, shipping as much as 16,000,000 pounds in one year. Some 
40 years ago gold was first discovered in free particles in layers of 
black sand on the beaches of Tierra del Fuego and a wild rush ensued, 
causing something of a boom in Punta Arenas. The gold seems to 
have been confined to pockets, however, and soon this industry 
lagged. Its convenience as a coaling station for the many steamers 
plying between the east and west coasts of South America, its trade 
in wool, sheep, hides, furs, Indian curios, ostrich feathers, etc., con- 
tinue to make quite a prosperous, even if rather lonesome, little 
city of Punta Arenas. 

As to the barbarous Fuegians. For many years these tribes have 
borne an unenviable reputation for ferocity, cruelty, and treachery 





PUNTA ARENAS IN JULY WEATHER. 


In the winter months of June, July, and August Punta Arenas presents this snowy appearance. February 

Tod iouee ous Gio ao ELT SE AO Cac@ a Eee 
toward the intruding white man. The stories of their killing the 
crews of shipwrecked vessels and straying ranchmen are gruesome 
and perhaps based on fact. They have been accused even of canni- 
balism, but if we are to believe the entertaining narratives of Charles 
Wellington Furlong these stories are doubtless greatly exaggerated. 
That the Yahgans and Onas, the two tribes whose remnants still 
exist in the wild recesses of Tierra del Fuego, are fierce fighters and 
have waged desperate battle against their inevitable extinction is 
also doubtless true. The law of self-preservation obtains in this icy 
land as well as elsewhere. So does the law of the ‘‘survival of the 
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fittest.”” And when it comes to killing, the white man, with his 
death-dealing repeating rifle and modern revolver, is eminently the 
fittest. 

Time was when the Yahgans and Onas roamed in thousands along 
these bleak shores and paddled their beach canoes through stormy 
straits and even out into the wild seas in fearless freedom and unre- 
stricted license. The seas furnished them much of their food, the 
myriads of penguins, antarctic geese, gulls, and other sea birds gave 
them eggs and meat, the guanaco fed them with its flesh, clothed and 
sheltered them with its skin, and the Yahgans called themselves 
‘““Yamana’’—man—and deemed themselves the ‘“‘lords of creation,” 





USHUAIA, ARGENTINA. 


This is the southernmost civilized village in the world, situated on Beagle Channel, on the southern 
coast of Tierra del Fuego, and is the capital of this Argentine territory. The first Government 
building was erected here in 1884, and the penal settlement was started at that time. Several 
hundred of the most desperate of Argentina’s convicted criminals are kept here in strong prisons 
and under a comparatively small guard. They are occupied in working on roads, dressing 
stones for new prison walls, and in making prison clothing. Escape from the place is rendered 
almost impossible by the impassible barrier of ice-covered mountains toward the north and the 
Antarctic Ocean to the south, with the icy channels separating the island from neighboring land. 

for they knew of no other beings such as themselves, and they feared 
nothing, not even the elements that other primitive peoples are wont to 
worship. And then came the white man, to explore, to catch whales 
and seals, to raise sheep, even to build a town just across the narrow 
strait, and the days of the Fuegians were numbered. Even as the 
thousands of Indians of North America resisted the advance of the 
superior race with courage and with cruelty, so did the Fuegians. 
Even less than 30 years ago the Yahgans alone numbered over 3,000 
and now, according to Furlong, the tribe has dwindled to less than 
200. Evidently the Fuegians had no corner on cruelty, merciless- 


ness, and ferocity. The white invaders, English, Germans, Spaniards 





SCENE ON THE ISLAND OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO 


A portion of the island in the southern and interior mountain regions abounds in thick forests, 
composed mostly of stunted, gnarled, thickly branched beech trees, covered with moss. No 
tall trees are found in this region. 
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and what not, were not overly tender with the “chunkies” as they 
called the Fuegians. In their war of extermination against the Onas 
the whites are said to have shot them on sight, abducted their women 
when opportunity offered, and even poisoned the blubber of stranded 
whales—one of the chief sources of food for the Indians. And so 
notwithstanding his courage and his cruelty, the bullets, firewater, 
and diseases of the white man, the rigors of the climate, and being 
driven from his food supplying haunts, have played havoc with the 
ferocious Fuegian, and his days are few and full of trouble and the 
last of him will soon be crowded off the face of the earth, leaving 
perhaps a heap of shells, a few bows and arrowheads, and a few primi- 
tive utensils as studies for the archeologist. 

A little after noon of March 2 the Bluecher steamed out of the 
harbor of Punta Arenas and headed for the narrow passages whose 
dangers are shunned by the sailing vessels. Soon the country grew 
flat and rather uninteresting on both sides. Occasionally an isolated 
sheep ranch could be seen through field glasses, but more interesting 
to the tourists were three wrecks we passed. One large hulk was 
passed just after we emerged from the Second Narrows and later two 
more, one of which seemed to us to be the wreck of a small sidewheel 
steamer, just after we passed out from First Narrows and were 
approaching the Atlantic. 

A little over nine hours after we left Punta Arenas we saw the — 
friendly flash of the lighthouse on Cape Virgins and with a long 
sweep we rounded into the ocean and once more our prow pointed 
northward with but five more weeks of the journey before us. Monte- 
video, the fair capital of Uruguay, was to be our next port and all 
anticipated a pleasant two days’ stay. 
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NE of the strongest indications of the increase in trade and 
travel between North and South America is the expected 
arrival in New York harbor of the magnificent new steam- 
ship Vestris, of the Lamport & Holt Line. 

Three years ago this enterprising company placed in service 
between New York and Buenos Aires a new vessel called the Vasari, 
which at first seemed rather too large a ship in comparison with the 
amount of trade that might be reasonably expected. This progres- 
sive move, however, proved a success, and on many recent voyages 
the Vasari has carried her full complement of passengers. Now 
comes the announcement that a stil larger and finer vessel is to ply 
between the American countries. This is the company’s new ship, 
the 12,000-ton Vestris, as already mentioned, which is considered 
one of the most luxurious steamships in the South American service 
from any port in the world. The Vestris is 522 feet long, with a 
beam of 62 feet, and has accommodations for 280 first, 160 second, 
and 400 third class passengers. She was launched in Belfast in 
May last. The owners and builders have spared no expense in 
equipping this vessel with every convenience for the comfort, safety, 
and amusement of passengers. She has twin screws and is capable 
of making 15 or 16 knots per hour. Her cost is given as $1,500,000. 

Apropos of the construction of ships for trade north and south of 
the Equator and for traffic east and west across the ocean, there is a 
vast difference. In the latter service climatic conditions are more 
or less the same, but when it is recalled that the former route lies 
north and south as well as directly across the Equator the design of 
the ship must conform to various conditions, whether they be 
extreme heat or the reverse. 

In the Vestris these special features have been worked out to per- 
fection it is claimed. All staterooms are outside, exceptionally 
large, and each one is so arranged as to have a side light. The 
vessel also has a number of special state cabins luxuriously 
furnished, with private baths and other comforts and conveniences. 
Splendidly furnished public rooms, such as the music, drawing, 
smoking, library, lounge, open-air café, gymnasium, nursery, etc.., 
add materially to the general comfort of passengers. In the dining 
hall, which extends the full width of the ship, small tables have 
replaced the customary long ones, an innovation which tends to 
group friends and acquaintances in a more congenial manner. 

The Vestris now enters the field at an opportune time, and her 
first voyage southward is at a season of the year when climatic condi- 
tions in the South American countries might be said to be at the 
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THE NEW STEAMSHIP VESTRIS. 


This fine 12,000-ton ship of the Lamport & Holt Line was launched at Belfast last May, and on 
December 28 she is to begin her regular sailings between New York and South American ports. 
She is 522 feet long, 62 foot beam, cost $1,500,000, and was especially designed to meet the 
peculiar requirements of transequatorial service. 


ANOTHER FINE SHIP FOR SOUTH AMERICAN SERVICE. 1005 


best stage as regards the visitor. The Lamport & Holt Co. is deeply 
interested in developing a larger tourist trade to the various South 
American countries, and to that end are offering special inducements 
to intending travelers. The series of tours to be inaugurated by the 








THE SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECK. 


When the ship is in quiet, equatorial waters this large space is frequently turned 
into a ballroom or serves as a ‘‘field’’ for the various sports which are always en- 
joyed when crossing the Equator. 


sailmg of the Vestris on December 28 are to be of several grades, 
with or without hotel and other shore expenses included; and for 
those who would avoid many pitfalls of the inexperienced traveler 





A SECTION OF THE MAIN DINING HALL. 


Note the absence of the long tables. The innovation of the small one adds a sug- 
gestion of home and permits travelers to arrange themselves and friends in a more 
congenial manner. 


in foreign lands several guides or directors of travel familiar with the 
language and customs of the countries, etce., accompany the ship and 
conduct parties ashore and to the important places of interest in 
the different Republics. 
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In order that the traveling public may see and inspect the complete- 
ness of the new vessel the company has decided to give one or two 
informal social functions on board soon after her arrival in New York 
in November. Thus it will be possible for persons contemplating a 
South American voyage to see and know beforehand the high class 
of accommodation which has been provided. The vessel will re- 
main out of commission for several weeks, and when she receives her 
complement of officers and seamen and steams up she will have 
within her hold the finest provisions and supplies of which the markets 
can boast, which will be augmented from time to time at the various 
ports of call. 

From New York the course will be directly to Buenos Aires by 
way of Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, and Montevideo. 
Ample time will be afforded at each port of call for the tourists to see 





DECK CAFE. 


This inviting retreat is situated aft, from which the voyager may sip his afternoon 
tea and look over the waves churned to snowy whiteness by the vessel’s twin 
screws. Vines and flowers remind one of outdoor life, which is so popular in 
many parts of South America. 


the points of interest and at the larger cities the stay will be pro- 
longed. For instance, at Buenos Aires the traveler will have time to 
make the journey overland to Chile by way of the famous Andean 
Tunnel; to visit the great wheat and cattle centers of Argentina, as 
well as the coffee districts and other sights of the Brazilian Republic. 

The writer of these lines has spent many pleasant days aboard the 
Tennyson and the Vasari, of the Lamport & Holt service, and although 
these vessels do not compare with the new Vestris, he recalls most 
courteous and painstaking effort on the part of officers and men to 
make the long voyage a rare pleasure; and the amusements, games, 
and stories that helped to while away the idle hours will long be 
remembered. Such a voyage is equally beneficial for the care- 
encumbered man of affairs, the seeker of business, or the tourist at 
large who would travel to new fields and over unbeaten paths. 
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HORTLY after landing with his victorious army in Paracas 

Bay (since then known as Independence Bay) the Liberator 

San Martin saw the incompatibility of the old insignia of 

Spain with the independence of Peru, and thus, on October 

21, 1820, he issued in Pisco a decree providing that, pending the 

establishment of the independent government, the flag of the coun- 

try should be one 8 feet long by 6 feet wide, divided by diagonal 

lines into four triangular fields, the upper and lower white, and the 

lateral red; in the center was a coat of arms formed by an oval 

crown of laurel with a sun within, rising from behind a range of 

mountains bordered by a calm sea. This was likewise the first coat 
of arms of Peru. 

The first Peruvian flag is the result of a sublime conception, in 
which were embodied the local traditions, an indomitable patriotism 
and a lofty political aspiration. Red symbolized the blood of the 
patriots, and white, right and justice. The laurel crown was the 
military representation of triumph and glory. The mountains sym- 
bolized the new Andean nation, emerged from the tranquil waters 
of the Pacific, the green of which expressed the hope of the Peruvians 
striving for a noble ideal. The sun was the sun of the Incas, awaken- 
ing from a sleep of three centuries. 

The new banner was raised forthwith; it was the signal for a general 
uprising. Peruvians by the thousands flocked to it, embracing the 
cause of their independence. A whole regiment of royalist soldiers, 
oppressed under a standard for which they felt no affection, deserted, 
and joined the liberating forces. It was the same flag that San 
Martin raised in Lima when he solemnly proclaimed the independence 
of Peru on July 28, 1821. 

The arrangement of the original flag, however, proved to be rather 
inconvenient, especially on account of the difficulty met in its con- 
struction. Consequently, Marshall Torre Tagle, then in charge of the 
supreme government, decreed, under date of March 15, 1822, that the 
national flag should consist of three horizontal stripes, the central 
white, and the upper and lower red, with a red sun on the middle 
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stripe. This is the flag that floated over the patriot army led by 
Bolivar and Sucre in the memorable battles of Pichincha, Junin, and 
Ayacucho, in which the Spanish were severely defeated. 

~ This banner and the coat of arms devised by San Martin being only 
of a provisional character, the Peruvian Congress, on February 25, 
1825, passed a law abolishing both and substituting therefor the 
following: 


ArticLe I. The coat of arms of the Peruvian Republic shall consist of a shield 
divided into three fields, to wit: One of sky blue to the right, on which shall be a 
llama, looking toward the left; another of white, to the left with a cinchona tree; in 
base a field of red with a cornucopia from which flow coins of gold. These emblems 
symbolize the riches of Peru in the three natural kingdoms. The shield shall bear 
as crest a civic crown (laurel wreath), and on either side a flag and a standard with 
the national colors. 

Art. 2. This coat of arms shall constitute the grand seal of the State, bearing in 
its circumference this inscription: ‘“‘ Republica Peruana.” 

Arr. 3. The national standard and flag of Peru shall be composed of three vertical 
stripes, the end ones red and the middle one white, on the center of which shall be 
the coat of arms with its crest and surrounded at its base by a laurel branch to the left 
and a palm to the right, both tied together at their lower ends. 


It was the same flag that subdued Rodil’s stubbornness; it was 
the insignia of the men of the 2d of May when the Peruvian patriots 
sank into the ocean the flag of reconquest that was once more unfurled 
in South American waters (1866). It is to-day the emblem for which 
the Peruvians are striving for progress under stable peace and order. 

Without any modification the flag and coat of arms finally adopted 
continue to be the official symbols of the Peruvian nation. 








PERU. 
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PERU. 


HE history of Peru aboundsin glorious anniversaries of triumphs 
won in the battlefield, of civic events that exercised a deci- 
sive influence in the trend of national affairs, of births of 
great patriots who gave their lives to the cause of liberty 

or in the defense of the country. All these dates are celebrated locally 
with more or less splendor and elaborateness. But the only day 
officially recognized, the great national holiday, is the 28th of July, 
Independence Day. It is the day when all Peruvian hearts unite 
into one single thought to recall with reverence and patriotism the 
solemn proclamation of independence in 1821. 

The tardiness of Peru’s emancipation was due to the fact that 
the country was the stronghold of Spanish power in America, where 
the main military resources of the home government were concentrated. 
It was thus that, while San Martin and O’Higgins in the Argentine 
and Chile, Bolivar,Sucre, and Santander in Venezuela, Colombia, and 
Keuador, were successfully driving out the Spaniards, the isolated 
attempts of the Peruvian patriots met with invariable failure. The 
odds were tremendously overwhelming, and they lacked the means to 
crown with success their heroic efforts. This state of affairs, however, 
could not protract itself much longer. The desire of the Peruvians 
for their independence was too strong to be overcome; they inherited 
that longing from the Incas, whose glorious attempts were their 
source of inspiration. Since the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the revolutionary doctrines of the North Americans and the 
French had taken root in the minds of the thinking element of 
the country. And in 1820, although the revolution was latent and 
its expansive force restrained by the powerful elements of resistance 
at the disposal of the viceroy, the agitation that was spreading 
under the tranquil surface of Peruvian society had reached its 
most active stage. The formidable wind of rebellion that had been 
ravaging in the neighboring colonies for the preceding 10 years could 
not have uprooted the secular institutions of the colonial period 
without reaching Peru and without disseminating the generous seed 
that germinated heroism wm every heart. Everything contributed 
to foster the sentiment of freedom in all sections of the land, a senti- 
ment which, on the other hand, had been promoted by the progress 
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attained by public education during the last few years. Thus the 
ground was fully prepared for the uprising of the country, which only 
awaited the powerful assistance of San Martin. 

The Argentine liberator having achieved the freedom of the Argen- 
tine and of Chile extended his helpimg hand to Peru, landing in 
Paracas Bay, or Bahia de la Independencia, as it is now called, on 
September 8, 1820, at the head of 2,500 men and 12 guns, protected 
by the naval forces of Chile, under Lord Cochrane. That day was the 
dawn of Peruvian independence and the setting of Castile’s sun in 
South America. There followed several skirmishes in Picco, Chincha, 
and Cafiete with results adverse to the royalist forces; and while 
Gen. Arenales, one of San Martin’s heutenants, continued his march 
into the interior, the latter reembarked in Pisco and proceeded to 
Ancon, whence he was to attack the capital. Viceroy Pezuela, 
alarmed by this movement, prepared for the defense of Lima. Then 
followed futile attempts to enter into negotiations. Pezuela was 
deposed by the Spanish authorities and the government was handed 
over to La Serna, who, believing that the royalists would be insufficient 
to offer resistance, withdrew to the Sierra, abandoning the capital, 
which on July 6, 1821, was occupied by Gen. San Martin. Twelve 
days later, and in the presence of the city council, the faculty of 
St. Mark University, the clergy, and the people, the liberator, holding 
in his right hand the flag of the new nation, uttered those words that 
sealed Peru’s political emancipation: 

‘Peru is from this moment free and independent, by the will of 
the people and by the justness of its cause, which God defends.” 

San Martin’s task, however, was not wholly completed. Having 
solicited the cooperation of Bolivar, this great warrior, who had given 
freedom to Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador, crossed the Andes 
into Pasco, engaged the Spaniards in the battle of Junin (Aug. 6, 
1824) and proceeded down to Ayacucho, near where the main body 
of the Spanish army was encamped. And it was there that (Dec. 
9, 1824) the Peruvian and auxiliary forces, led by Bolivar and 
Sucre, won the decisive battle that made Peruvian independence a 
reality and put an end forever to European rule in South America. 
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The Romance of Panama, by Hugh C. Weir, in the Bay View Maga- 
zine for October, is a delightfully entertaining, article which’ deals 
with the romantic side of early Panaman history. Perhaps the 
pictures drawn of the Panama of 400 years ago may be woven of as 





Courtesy of the Bay View Magazine. 


BALBOA, DISCOVERER OF THE PACIFIC. 
“Balboa was but one man in 400 years of red-blooded men, who have dared 


and won, or lost, on Panama soil,” writes Mr. Weir in “The Romance 
of Panama,” in the October Bay View Magazine. 


many fancies as facts, but this makes them none the less welcome 
midst the plethora of figures and statistics being constantly pre- 
sented to the reading public relative to the engineering features and 
general stupendousness of the canal enterprise with which the name 
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of Panama is destined to be henceforth and forever associated. 
The shrill whistle of the locomotive, the clang of bells, and the grind- 
ing of the steam shovels bring the present into such prominence that 
the past has been relegated to the limbo of things forgotten. In all 
this din and clatter it is something of a relief to find a writer who 
deems the romantic history of the Isthmus of Panama worthy of a 
moment’s digression from the general chorus. 

Mr. Weir begins his article with a somewhat melodramatic pre- 
sentation of the ending of Balboa, the discoverer of the Pacific, who 
suffered the fate of most of the adventurous spirits of these centuries, 
who usually succeeded in getting themselves imprisoned, shot, or 
hanged some hundreds of years before their grateful countries recog- 
nized their worth by awarding them laurels of bronze and statues of 
marble. Pedrarias, the Spanish governor of the Isthmus, thinking 
Balboa was in the way of becoming too great to suit his guberna- 
torial taste, had him caught on the very day he was to set sail for 
the conquest of Peru and, after a trial on the charge of “‘conspiracy 
against the Spanish Crown,” ordered his execution. To quote from 
Mr. Weir’s article— 


Had he outflanked the malice of his rival, his heel would have been at the throat of 
the Incas a full decade before Pizarro, the rifled wealth of the Andes would have been 
at his feet, and two continents would have groveled before his sword. He would 
have been master of the Pacific, even as he had been its discoverer. 

Balboa was but one man in 400 years of red-blooded men, who have dared and won, 
or lost, on Panama soil. Old Panama was the Gibraltar of the New World. The 
wealth of two continents poured through its gates. Panama was the natural transfer 
point to the Atlantic. It was the jogging mule train across the Isthmus, with its gold 
bars and ingots, that led to the canal of to-day. Before the trail of the steam shovel 
came the trail of the sword. Panama was baptized with the blood of the explorer and 
the fire of the buccaneer before it reached the concrete of the engineer. Behind the 
Panama of the canal, the Panama of Shonts and Stevens, of Goethals and Roosevelt— 
have you ever tried to picture the Panama of Columbus and Vasco da Gama and 
Balboa and Pizarro? Ay, and the Panama of the sea rovers and the sea spoilers— 
when the Isthmus was swayed by the Spaniards and flayed by the pirates, Drake and 
Morgan, and their daredevil crews? 

What a seething panorama rolled before me, as I took up this trail of the adven- 
turer, the conquerors, and the conquered on Panama soil. I had followed the crafty 
Pizarro to the jungle-buried stone tower, where he made a religious offering of his 
victory-beseeching vows on the day of his departure for the conquest of Peru. I had 
followed the pillaging Morgan in his climb to the age-wrecked dungeons of Fort San 
Lorenzo, which the buccaneer had won over the bullet-torn bodies of half his men. 
I had searched the serpent-breeding walls of old Panama, blackened by the torch and 
reddened by the sword of the pirate conquerors—where the cowled priests of the Inqui- 
sition had swayed two continents by the whispered horrors of the underground torture 
chambers. By the rim of the Atlantic I had explored the site of the abandoned Porto 
Bello, rotting under the talons of the jungle, the festive market center of the seven- 
teenth century, where the plunder of the north and south had flowed to the Spanish 
galleons, where had come the hawk-eyed merchants of the Old World and the New, 
the swashbuckling cavaliers, and groveling mountebanks, and painted women of 
fortune, and rollicking sailors, and chained slaves, and blanketed Indians, each with 
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Courtesy of the Bay View Magazine. 
IN ANCIENT PORTO BELLO; ENTRANCE TO THE FORTIFICATIONS. 


Columbus, in his search for an open passage to the Far East, on his fourth voyage to the New World, arrived at the place 
which subsequently was called Porto Betto in 1503. The picture shows the ruins of what were once the fortifications of 
this important Spanish port, which was destroyed by Morgan in 1668, an interesting description of which appears in ‘“‘ The 
Romance of Panama,” in the October Bay View Magazine. 





Courtesy of the Bay View Magazine. 


RUINS AT PORTO BELLO. 


Almost two and a half centuries ago Porto Bello was the great market center for Spanish America, from which were sent the 
treasures gathered by the conquistadors to the royal coffers of Spain. In 1668 Morgan, the English buccaneer, with his 
1,600 pirates, sacked and burned the town, which was then abandoned, and the above picture shows the ravages of time 
on the massive walls of the old Spanish customhouse, left toruin and decay. Mr. Weir deals with these historical features 
of Panama in ‘‘The Romance of Panama,’’ in the October Bay View Magazine. 
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a role in the swirl of the wilderness drama, the prologue to the twentieth-century 
romance of the canal. 


Mr. Weir then gives us the following very interesting but rather 
unjust picture of the San Blas Indians: 


Athwart the time-mellowed kaleidoscope of Porto Bello flashes along the present 
day menace of San Blas. Curving out into the Atlantic like a ragged turkey’s foot is 
the mysterious land which the veteran Panaman nears with some dread. Behind 
its frowning tree belt dwell the famous and infamous Indians, who have made the 
name of San Blas blood-red in isthmian history. 

The bronzed wanderer of the Tropics tells you that the San Blas natives are the 
only unconqttered tribe of red men in modern history. Never have they bent the 
knee of homage to a foe. Only a dozen miles from civilization, never have they 
acknowledged the yoke of the white man, maintaining always a bullet-emphasized 
defiance. Skirting that wilderness territory which they call their own, the San 
Blas braves early in the days of the Spaniards drew a dead line. Armed sentries were 
posted through its windings to halt the invader with a warning or a bullet. Never 
have they been withdrawn. In appearance, the San Blas native is the absurd oppo- 
site of his martial reputation. He is seldom over a squat 5 feet in height, wooden 
faced, wooden jointed, slow of speech, slow of action, with stolid eyes dropped va- 
cantly to the dust. 


Dr. Henry Pittier, the eminent ethnologist and botanist, who 
spent some weeks among the San Blas as well as with other abo- 
riginal tribes of Panama, writes of these Indians in the National 
Geographic Magazine for July, 1912, and while he admits that it 
would be unsafe to penetrate into the forests where the mountain 
tribes dwell along the Bayano and Chucunaque Rivers, of the San 
Blas he says: 


Among the San Blas Indians who are at a far higher level of civilization, the exclu- 
sion of aliens is the result of well-founded political reasons. Their respected tradi- 
tions are a long record of proud independence; they have maintained the purity of 
their race and enjoyed freely for hundreds of years every inch of their territory. 
They feel that the day the negro or white man acquires a foothold in their midst these 
privileges will become a thing of the past. This is why, without undue hostility to 
strangers, they discourage their incursions. 

Their means of persuasion are adjusted to the importance of the intruder. They 
do not hesitate to shoot at any negro of the near-by settlements poaching on their 
coconuts or other products; the trader or any occasional visitor is very seldom allowed 
to stay ashore at night; the adventurer who tries to go prospecting into Indian terri- 
tory is invariably caught and shipped back to the next Panaman port. 

* * * * * * * 

It is a great mistake to consider these Indians as mere savages. At least 1 man in 
every 10 has traveled extensively as a sailor and has seen more of the world than the 
average Panaman. Many have come to the United States or to Nova Scotia as 
children and have gone back as grown men, with a relatively high degree of educa- 
tion. English is generally spoken along the coast, even to a larger extent than Spanish. 
The commodities of San Blas life are an incongruous mixture of native products and 
imported goods. 


Mr. Weir’s graphic descriptions of the ruins of San Lorenzo, of 
old Panama, of the attacks of the buccaneers, etc., are all most 





Courtesy of the Bay View Magazine. 
IN PANAMA; THE BAY SIDE MARKET. 


Illustration from ‘‘ Panama To-day,” by Edward A. Ward and Albert Edwards, in Bay View Magazine for October, 1912. 








Courtesy of the Bay View Magazine. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE, PANAMA. 


This is the University of Panama, which was opened in July, 1911, and erected at a cost of $1,000,000. At the head is Dr. 
George Goetz, a learned South American, and a graduate of the University of Berlin. There are six other educational 
institutions in the city of Panama—for young men, young ladies, commercial, art, and science schools, etc. In the back- 
ground of the picture is Ancon Hill, and at its base may be seen some of the buildings of the canal city of Ancon, built 
and governed by the United States. (Illustrating ‘‘ Panama To-day,” in the October Bay View Magazine.) 
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interesting, while he entertains us with the legendary lore of hidden 
treasure of the aboriginal races in the following pleasing style: 


To go back to the halcyon days of the dead nations of the Intecs and the Aztecs, 
and place a value of millions upon the treasure trove, whose golden current wound 
through the Panaman jungle, is much like trying to read in the dark. The men 
who have spenta life among the hieroglyphics of stone and parchment, tell us that the 
necklaces and bracelets and anklets of those erstwhile masters of the Western Conti- 
nent, if thrown on the modern market, would bury the twentieth century output of 
precious stones. Authentic history relates that often the most common household 





Courtesy of Bay View Magazine. 


OLD SPANISH FORT TOWER. 


Morgan and his crew of pirates captured the fort at Porto Bello and put the entire garrison to the 
sword, and picturesque ruins alone remain to indicate the spot where once the treasures of con- 
quered: nations lay, awaiting shipment to the royal house of Spain. In “The Romance of 
Panama” may be found Mr. Weir’s realistic description of this attack and capture. 


utensils were fashioned of beaten silver. It is a conservative statement that the 
loot which flowed through old Panama was as great as the expenditure for the present- 
day canal. Many authorities would place the amount much higher. It is reason- 
ably certain, however, that the plunder wrested by the Spanish sword from the 
Montezumas of Central America and their brethren of South America, would reach 
$500,000,000. Nor is this the most startling consideration. Historians unite in the 
statement that gigantic as was the loot of the conquerors, the treasures hidden by 
the conquered, which have never been found, were fully ten times as great. 
* * * * * %* * 
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And again, when the Spaniards met the conquerors in their turn, the sword of the 
buccaneer missed millions where it found thousands. To cheat the pirates, great 
chests of gold and silver, bound for the court of Spain, were cast fathoms deep into 
the blue waters of the Pacific. When the doom of Panama was seen, three galleons 
heavily laden from the Peruvian mines, were anchored in the harbor. Within an 
hour great ragged holes had been chopped in their bottoms by their crews, and they 
were sunk forever from the sight of man, bearing their treasure with them. We were 
drifting over the spot in a Government scow when I heard the story. 

The Republic of Panama is another article in the same number of 
the Bay View Magazine, which, by the way, is devoted entirely to 
the subject of Panama, also written by Mr. Weir. In this article 
the author gives much information in brief of the climate, topography 
products, people, and general physical characteristics of the country. 
Other instructive and entertaining articles are: The Journey to the 
Isthmus, by ‘‘A Rambler,’ Panama Today, by Edward A. Ward and 
Albert Edwards; Our Canal. I. Its Inception and Early Progress; II. 
The Big Job—Its Bosses, Progress and Present Status, by Alfred 
Edwards; III. Social Life on the Zone, by ‘“‘An Observer.”’ 

On Andean Trails, by Charles Johnson Post, in the November 
Outing, is another installment of the author-artist’s narrative of 
his experiences in the Bolivian wilds. In this instance the narrative 
deals with the trials and tribulations he encountered in making a 
trip from a mining camp on the Rio Mapiri in the hinterland of 
Bolivia to the coast with the object of securing supplies and men 
for the mining venture. Muisfortunes piled one upon another and 
seemingly not a single instance of good luck brightened the author's 
pathway and the tale of woe he tells is not likely to lure any other 
rash traveler into these regions. 

The first part of the journey was made up the river in the following 
style: 

The next day (the second of the trip) the river was more difficult, the banks offered 
more difficulties either for poling or dragging. From one side to the other we shiited, 
losing hundreds of yards in crossing as we swept down with the muddy current. And 
yet these crossings were never made until the last moment when the poles could 
find no bottom and the steep bank came down like a cliff into from 15 to 50 feet of 
water. The little rapids that were nothing more than riffles coming down—that is 
in comparison with the real canyons and rapids—were slowly poled and dragged 
through with doubled crews, inch by inch, around some jutting, strategic rocky 
point and into the upstream eddy beyond. Boils of water burst from under the 


balsas until you balanced with the Leccos on the straining raft like rope dancers 
on the same strand. 


The party reached Caimalebra, a rubber picker’s shack, almost 
exhausted. The Ratama, the most dreaded rapids on the river. 
was just ahead, and by the next morning the river had risen to such 
a height that the Leccos refused to attempt their passage. After 
another day’s delay the food supply was nearly gone, so Mr. Post 
determined to set out for the barraca of Ysipuri with a couple of his 
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Courtesy of Bay View Magazine. 
THE GATUN LOCKS. 


From ‘Our Canal,’”? by Alfred Edwards, in the October Bay View Magazine. ‘Six miles from Colon 
are the celebrated twin Gatun Locks, one for inward-bound ships, the other for those outward bound. 
There are three sets of locks, for the ships must be raised 85 feet high to reach the level of the lake, river, 
and canal cut beyond. The locks are 110 feet wide, and their great steel gates are from 60 to 85 feet 
high. Ships will be towed through them by four electric locomotives, one traveling on either side 
hitched to the prow and the others to the stern. In the picture these locomotives—mere specks—can 
be seen. Beyond the locks on the right is the curved Gatun Dam, the greatest construction of its kind 
in the world, being over a milelong and at points over 100 feet high.” 
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Leceos, leaving the others to follow by river as soon as possible. 
He describes his pleasant little stroll through the jungle like this: 

The hunting of the day before had seemed hard going; it was nothing to this. Up 
and down, over gullies and waist deep in the tumbling brooks at their bottom; down 
sheer cliffs where the tropical vegetation grew so rank that a natural ladder would be 
formed by the tangle of interlaced roots or hanging mora, and skirting the face of 
ravines, clawing a hand-and-foot hold step by step. I carried only a rifle and twice 
I had to pass it to a Lecco and then had no easy task left. As for the two Leccos 
they carried somewhere around a 50-pound nack each and, barefooted, swung among 
the vegetation as easily as might a couple of monkeys. 

However, they finally reached Ysipuri, as did the others with the 
balsas, and after replenishing their food stock were held here for 13 
days longer because of the swollen river. Adventures with snakes, 
assisting in stopping a more or less dangerous general fight, and other 
incidents peculiar to the region kept things lively enough to break 
the monotony of their stay until the falling water permitted another 
attempt to proceed on the journey. Again the poling through 
endless rapids started and in some places the dizzy pace of 100 yards 
in three hours was accomplished. Then came more rains and for 
three days the party, by this time increased to some 20 persons by the 
addition of the agent at Ysipuri and his balseros, camped in a little 
hut intended to accommodate one man. ‘Cane platforms were 
built in the hut until there were three floors, or tiers, to the eaves 
and on these we all crowded sociably,” writes Mr. Post. 

Finally they landed at Guanay, 23 days after their start. The 
journey down had consumed but 2. From here he proceeded to 
Mapiri by mule train, the Cholo arriero finding his way by what 
to Mr. Post seemed intuition through the jungle. Among his other 
delightful experiences on this portion of the trip was the enforced 
wading of the Mariapa River. Their saddle mules broke away and 
crossed the ford before they could be stopped and: 

Thereupon we undressed, cut a long, stout pole, hung our clothes about our necks 
and started for the farther bank. The water was from the mountains, cold and icy, 
and the river bottom was rough with bowlders. With the pole we groped along after 
the cautious fashion of a tripod, while the cold current rose and chilled rib and marrow 
and made the matter of balance one of delicacy. There was no danger of drowning, 
but to be swept off one’s feet meant broken bones among the white waters below. 
Not until it was too late to retreat did these phases loom up clearly. Often one stood 
poised and balanced by the pole with the current boiling up around the upstream 
armpit and not daring to grope for the next step lest the pressure of water should carry 
one off. It was different with that tough old arriero; he cut himself a pole, hung his 
clothes around his neck, and came briskly across where I had been teetering uncer- 
tainly for 20 minutes. 

One broad and muddy river was crossed by means of a trolley 
bridge while the mules forded the stream. These bridges are built 
by means of two rough towers and platforms, one on each side of the 
stream, a rope being stretched from one to the other. On the rope a 
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Courtesy of The Outing Magazine. 


AN ANDEAN BLIZZARD. 


A graphic representation of one of the numerous rough experiences enjoyed by Mr. Charles Johnson Post 
when he was ‘‘On Andean Trails,’’ as told in the November Outing Magazine. 





Courtesy of The Outing Magazine. 


A UNIQUE SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 


It is not unusual to find this method for crossing Andean streams adopted in mountainous regions of 
Bolivia and Peru. Rude towers and platforms are erected on opposite sides of the stream, a rope is 
stretched from one to the other, and a trolley is rigged up to which is attached a small platform which 
serves as the carrier for the passenger. A windlass on the tower, turned by a muscular Indian, is the 
somewhat primitive but effective motive power. This picture, by Mr. Charles Johnson Post, shows 
the one alluded to in his ““On Andean Trails’’ story in the November Outing Mazazine. 
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trolley works back and forth from which is suspended a small platform 
which the passenger straddles while being drawn over, high in the 
air, to the other side. A runway ride in a coach down the steep 
side of a mountain was another incident before the end of the journey 
was reached, while the blizzards and snows of the summit of the pass 
over the mountains did not add perceptibly to the general hilarity 
of the whole trip. For a record of hardships in crossing the Andes, 
humorous accounts of unique incidents, with occasional pathetic 
pictures of the lives of the Indians of the region, Mr. Post’s story 
is well worth the reading. 

The Eskimo and Civilization, by Viulhjalmur Stefarsson, in the 
American Museum Journal for October, 1912, is{ an article con- 
taining much food for thought for those well-meaning, though often 
overzealous andj perhaps misguided, individuals who deem it their 
duty to thrust our own civilization upon alien races who} inhabit 
sections of the world where conditions of life are vastly different from 
those we are acquainted with. 

Mr. Stefansson, who recently returned from a four years’ stay 
among the Eskimo tribes of the most northern regions of the American 
continent, speaks as an impartial ethnologist who has noted? and 
studied the baneful effects of our civilization upon those dwelling 
in regions where the white man has penetrated. He has had the op- 
portunity to note the contrast between the physical and moral con- 
ditions of the tribes he visited and lived with, who had never before 
seen a white man, and those of Arctic Alaska who have been “‘civil- 
ized”’ by contact with explorers, whalers, and missionaries. The 
facts revealed are a severe arraignment of our civilizing influences 
considered in the light of their effects on the simple and harmless 
people of the far Arctic regions. Taking the Mackenzie delta tribes 
as an example of the physical effect of contact with the higher 
civilization of the whites, Mr. Stefansson writes: 

For the Mackenzie delta, reasonably accurate estimates can be made. A careful 
reading of Sir John Richardson’s account of his Arctic search expedition of 1848 shows 
. that there must have been a population of over 2,000 upon the 300-mile stretch between 
Cape Bathurst and the Mackenzie River. The mounted police census shows that 
there are now 40 surviving. Both Alaska and the Mackenzie delta during this period 
have been in continuous contact with white men. It is interesting therefore to com- 
pare their condition with that of the Eskimo of Prince Albert Sound who were visited 
by Capt. Collinson and Capt. McClure in 1852 and 1853. They do not give us a census 
of this tribe, but it seems certain from their account that there can not have been over 
200. In the spring of 1911 I found the population of this tribe to be about 220. In 
other words, during the period in which the Mackenzie Eskimo have decreased from 
2,000 to 40, these Eskimo of northern Victoria Land have been holding their own. 
On the well-known American principle that ‘‘the only good Indian is a dead Indian,” 
civiJization in the Mackenzie delta is justified by its fruits. 


In the Mackenzie district, at least, the main cause of the decrease of population has 
been measles. There are on record cases where, out of a family of 13, 11 have died 
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within a single week. Consumption was probably always present among the Mac- 
kenzie Eskimo, although its virulence has almost certainly increased by the unnatural 
conditions under which the Eskimo have now been taught and forced to live. Syphilis 
and other contagious diseases have also had their effect. Among the Coronation 
Gulf Eskimo I saw no signs of any of these. It is certain that not only are these 
diseases now absent, but that also they will soon be introduced and that the effect 
on the population of Coronation Gulf will be the same that it has been on the 
Mackenzie population. In other words, if civilization is allowed to take its ordinary 
course, the 2,000 Eskimo of the Coronation Gulf district of to-day will 50 years from 
now be represented by not more than 200. A people such as the Eskimo have, 
through the evolution of a thousand years, become delicately adjusted to the condi- 
tions of their environment. The coming in of civilization, whether it be brought 
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MAP SHOWING ITINERARY OF STEFANSSON-ANDERSON EXPEDITION. 


The expedition started early in 1908 by boats down the Mackenzie River to the Arctic Ocean. In the 
summer of 1909 the expedition moved as far east as Cape Parry. The arrows show the subsequent 
explorations in the southern part of Victoria Island. It was near Coronation Gulf that Mr. Stefansson 
found the “blond Eskimo” and other tribes who had never seen a white man. The arrows pointing 
westward show the route for the home journey. The winter of 1911-12 was spent on Horton River 
inland from Langton Bay, from which point Mr. Stefansson started on his 1,000-mile trip to Point 
Barrow by sled, March 22, 1912. He left this place August 13 on the United States revenue cutter 
“Bear”? for Nome, Alaska, and thence home. 


by whalers or by missionaries, will break that equilibrium, and the result will be essen- 
tially the same. Missionaries may not bring in syphilis, but they are quite as likely 
as Whalers to bring in measles, for wherever the missionary goes, supply ships must 
follow, and it can be a question of only a few years until some white man’s epidemic, 
such as the measles or smallpox, will reach these hitherto isolated people. No change 
of habits that the white men are likely to bring in will materially benefit the Eskimo, 
while three sets of new conditions in particular will work for his destruction—white 
men’s houses, white men’s foods, and white men’s clothes. 

At present the Eskimo live in snow houses in winter and in tentsin summer. Both 
of these kinds of dwellings are hygienic, and are made more especially so by the fact 
that they are never long located in one place. Before a dwelling can become filthy, 
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it is in the natural course of events abandoned and a new one constructed. White 
men, however, when they come to live among these people, will have their permanent 
houses. These will be emulated by the Eskimo. They will build their poor hovels 
in as near an imitation as they can of the white man’s pretentious dwellings, and they 
will live in these the year through exactly as they now do at Point Barrow. The germs 
of tuberculosis and other diseases will lodge in these dwellings. When one set of in- 
habitants have sickened and died, the vacated house will be occupied by others, and 
there will be a continuous procession from the tent to the frame house and from the 
frame house to the grave. 

Next to the white man’s house, the white man’s diet is most deadly to the Eskimo. 
They are accustomed to living on bulky meats and when they commence to eat flour 
and other condensed foods used 
by white men, a derangement 
of the digestive functions is 
inevitable. Certain diseases 
will naturally arise directly 
from this cause and the general 
resistance of the body to all 
diseases will be decreased. 


The author shows how 
the bringing in of fire- 
arms wil soon Cause the 
extermination of the cari- 
bou, the main source of 
not only food but cloth- 
ing for the Eskimo. 
The substitution of the 
cotton and wool clothing 
of the whites for the deer- 
skins will further con- 
tribute to the decline of 
the population. Inshort, 
the picture drawn of the 

Nee inte, eventual fate of the Eski- 
VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, ETHNOLOGIST 
AND EXPLORER. mo, due to the encroach- 
In his article, ‘‘ The Eskimo and Civilization,” in the October ment of civilization, is 
American Museum Journal, Mr. Stefansson deals with the Rees . 
probable future of the Eskimo, and especially with the pitiable in the extreme. 
effect of an enforced civilization, which it seems they will ; 
be unable to avoid. His recent return from a four years’ And it seems so hope- 
sojourn among tribes who had never before seen a white 3 2 
man, and his opportunities for studying their modes of lessly inevitable. 


life, mental, moral, and physical characteristics, tend to - 
give unusual importance to his utterances as an ethnol- Mr.Stefanssonconcludes 


ogist and unbiased authority. 4 3 3 
with the following plea: 





The mission boards, by taking thought, can add a cubit to the average intellectual 
stature of the men who are doing their field work among the heathen; by taking thought 
they can devise systems which will yield them better spiritual harvests than they are 
now gathering and manifold the present almost negligible contribution they are mak- 
ing toward the bodily welfare of the Eskimo. They should place the commandments 
of sanitation on a par with those of Sinai. The Governments of Alaska and of Canada 
should follow the Danish Government of Greenland in trying to protect the Eskimo 
against epidemics, pauperization, and commercial exploitation. Lastly, those of us 
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who are in the habit of contributing our spare pennies toward the carrying of light to 
the dark places of the earth should inquire as to the local suitability of our illuminating 
systems in the places where they are to be used. After all, the Eskimo have the sun, 
moon, stars, and aurora. 

It may not be amiss to state here that upon Mr. Stefansson’s recent 
visit to Washington where, under the auspices of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, he delivered a most interesting lecture dealing with 
his recent explorations in Antarctic regions, he intimated that he 
expected soon to head another expedition to the farthest north. 
From subsequent press reports it is learned that the contemplated 
expedition will again receive the scientific support of the American 
Museum of Natural History, while the aid and encouragement of 
other scientific organizations is expected. The plan as outlined in 
these reports is to start the expedition from Seattle or San Franciso 
some timein May, 1913. Oneof itsobjects, in addition to the collection 
of ethnological material, is to determine whether or not there is any 
basis for the theory advanced by some scientists that there is an 
undiscovered continent in these polar regions. Several scientists 
are to accompany Mr. Stefansson and a thorough study of the “ blond 
Eskimo” he met with during his recent stay is to be made. The 
expedition is to follow the Pacific coast up around Bering Strait and 
its main base of operations is to be at Cape Bathurst. Two minor 
bases are to be established, one in Victoria Land and another on the 
northwest corner of Banks Island. A well-equipped schooner is to 
form part of the equipment of the party and will keep the several 
bases in touch with one another. From the valuable additions to our 
ethnological knowledge of the Eskimo which will result from the 
Stefansson-Anderson expedition it may safely be assumed that the 
one contemplated will, owing to its superior equipment, be produc- 
tive of still greater results. 

Stefansson’s Discoveries—A Tentative Summary of Results, by 
Clark Wissler, in the same number of The American Museum Jour- 
nal, gives a brief outline of the work accomplished by the Stefansson- 
Anderson expedition into the Arctic regions. Mr. Wissler explains 
that the summary is tentative because, at the time he wrote, the 
valuable ethnological collections made by the explorers had not yet 
arrived. Subsequent study of these will doubtless result in greatly 
extending our knowledge of the Eskimo relative not only to their 
present but also to their past existence. 

In addition to studies of ruins of former villages, excavations re- 
sulting in the finding of pottery, collections demonstrating that the 
introduction of fish nets, labrets, and pipes was comparatively recent 
and from the West, and other archaeological material, Stefansson’s 
discovery of blond Eskimo is perhaps the most interesting of the 





BREAKING CAMP. 


Eskimo who accompanied Mr. Stefansson on his expedition into the region hitherto supposed to 
be uninhabited, where he found several tribes who had only a legendary knowledge of white 
men. Some of the simple natives of the north believed that white men had but one eye, which 
was placed in the middle of the forehead. 





ROPE-SKIPPING IN THE ARCTIC. 


Mr. Stefiinsson’s studies and collections in the hitherto unknown regions of the northernmost 
limits of the North American Continent are of such importance and extent that for the first time 
in history there promises to be data on which to build a comparative study of Eskimo tribes 
throughout the breadth of the Northern Hemisphere. 
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ethnological results of the expedition. Relative to this Mr. Wissler 
writes: 

Lastly, we may mention the peculiar suggestion of European blood among the 
Eskimo. This is an interesting somatological discovery. We say traces of European 
blood because that seems the most reasonable explanation of the observed facts. If 
a tendency toward blond hair only occurred, the possibility of variation within the 
eroup might be granted, but since some blondish hair was also curly and associated 
with eyes of a bluish cast, we have at least three characters peculiar in association to 
European peoples. That the presence of all in association among a group of Eskimo 
could be attributed to accidental variation is almost inconceivable. Consequently 
Mr. Stefansson has brought forward as the most reasonable explanation the theory 
that the observed admixture is the result of intermarriage with the early Scandinavian 
colonists in Greenland. No more definite conclusion can now be formed. 


The Desert Lands of California, by H. E. Delamare, in Travel for 
October, is an interesting description of the arid portions of Cali- 
fornia. So accustomed are we to the oranges, lemons, figs, grapes, 
and other delicious fruits of our most western State that we lose sight 
of the fact that it has deserts that have been the scenes of terrible 
tragedies of human suffering and death. Says Mr. Delamare: 


To those who have been enjoying the gay life and delightful climate of the wealthy 
cities of California, 1t 1s indeed difficult to believe that there is a Californian desert. 
On the west side of the Sierras Nature is so lavish with its wealth of flowers and fruit, 
the scenery is so rich and varied, the air so invigorating, and the climate so perfect 
that it feels good to be alive, and still more so to dwell in this land of beauty and pleasure. 

On the other side of the Sierra Ranges it is a very different story. There one finds 
the great stretches of desert land parched by the burning heat, well-nigh waterless 
and in many places swept by violent and relentless winds. The vegetation is of the 
scantiest and consists of dry thorny or spiny plants, such as even a donkey would 
hardly eat. 

There, if the traveler has lost his way, he may wander for days, racked with thirst, 
blistered by the scorching sun, appalled by the utter solitude and silence. Men have 
been found who, thirst mad, had dug the sand with bare hands until the flesh was 
worn from the bone. Their faces were seamed with scratches and their hair pulled 
out in the raving quest for water. At last they had fallen under a mesquite bush to 
die and be the prey of the hideous vultures that had been watching their death strug- 
glesaams, 

The aspect and geological formation of the desert are very diversified. Some parts 
are like a cactus garden, densely covered with cacti of many varieties. One of these, 
the giant barrel cactus, is a great boon to the parched prospector, for the center of it 
contains a juicy pulp which will very well take the place of water. In order to open 
it, however, one needs a hatchet; for, like almost all the plants of this kind, it is cov- 
ered with innumerable spines * * *. Another part of the desert, and one of the 
most dangerous, is entirely covered with mesquite brush. These bushes, which grow 
very close together and are about 6 feet high, prevent all possibility of trail and are 
all so similar that one is very likely to become hopelessly lost among them. The only 
thing to do in this case is to wait until night and guide oneself by the stars. 


The author describes some of the vegetation peculiar to these re- 
gions, among the many varieties being the ‘‘Crucifixion plant,” a 
shrub made up of long spines growing close together on its branches. 
It is of a dull grayish color, save for a needlelike point growing out 
of the tip of each spine. These points in the springtime are soft and 
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of a bright green, but later become the same color as the plant and 
are hard and sharp as steel. The Holy Land, the Californian desert, 
and a part of Mexico are the only known places where it grows. ‘ 





A hatchet is necessary, however, says Mr. H. E. Delamare, 


This curiously shaped plant is a great boon to the thirsty pros- 
in his article, ‘‘The Desert Lands of California,” to open the plant through its spiny covering. 


IN THE HEART OF THE DESERT. 
pector, for its juicy interior pulp is a good substitute for water. 


ourtesy of Travel. 
Beside the man and the dog is a specimen of the barrel cactus. 
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Other shrubs mentioned are the creosote bush, the squaw bush, 
and the smoke bush. The first of these has large and curious seed 
pods and is usually an indication of the presence of water at no great 
depth. The second has no leaves and resembles the smoke of a camp 
fire. Occasional oases are found, separated by long distances, and 
consisting of groups of fine palm trees some of which are 50 or 60 
feet high. The sand dunes, constantly swept and shifted by the 
prevailing winds, are also dangerous to the traveler, who easily loses 
his way among them. 
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Guatemala in 1912 is another of the series of Central American 
articles being contributed by Frank G. Carpenter to many of the 
leading newspapers of the United States. Four illustrations accom- 
pany the article as it appeared in the Sunday Star of Washington, 
D. C., in its issue of November 10, 1912. 

Speaking of the future of the country, when the plans as to cur- 
rency reforms and political stability shall have been carried out, the 
author writes: 

It will be the paradise of the North American Continent. It is already a Garden 
of Eden as far as its natural resources are concerned, and American money is beginning 
to make some parts of it blossom like the famed rosebush at Pasadena, California. 
I have never seen land richer than that which I came through on my way up to 
Guatemala City. I landed at Port Barrios, on the Caribbean Sea, and came up the 
Montagua Valley to the foot of the mountains through a region of bananas and jungle 
as fine as any to be found on this continent. Five years ago that country was nothing 
but jungle. It was a tropical paradise, with palm trees over 100 feet high and a 
mass of vegetation like that of the lower slopes of the Himalaya Mountains or of the 
well-watered valleys of Africa. Americans have already cut down about 20,000 
acres of that region and have planted it to bananas * * *, 

As I came into Port Barrios, I saw a ship going out which had 7,000,000 bananas 
in its hold, and was told that the output for this year will be enough to give three 
bananas to every man, woman, and child in the United States, and leave some to 
spare. Since coming here I have taken a run down to the Pacific slope and find the 
lower lands there exceedingly rich. <A great part of my journey on both sides of the 
mountains has been through coffee plantations, which are growing fruit equal to that 
ot Brazil, Arabia, and Java. 

Among other interesting features described by Mr. Carpenter is the 
ereat relief map of Guatemala, which has been constructed beside the 
stone temple of Minerva in the Hippodrome. This map, made of 
cement, plaster, and other materials, has been hardened to stone by 
the weather. It covers several acres of ground and is a splendid 
reproduction in miniature of the Republic of Guatemala. It is con- 
nected with the waterworks and the rivers, lakes, Caribbean Sea, and 
Pacific Ocean are shown with real water, while the railroads of the 
country are represented by strips of steel. Along the Pacific slope is 
shown the Pan American Railway, which is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion and will soon give connection through to New York. 

The author gives us excellent descriptions of the topography of the 
country, dwelling on its magnificent scenery, its lakes, voleanoes (of 
which there are no less than 28), and a deadly little geyser called the 
“Well of Death.” Of its climate and the products of its soil Mr. 
Carpenter writes: 

Guatemala lies in the Tropics, but its altitude makes it a white man’s country. 
The climate of the uplands is perpetual summer. The winter of the capital is warmer 
than that of Los Angeles, and one can have any kind of climate he wishes by choosing 
the altitude. There are, in fact, a half dozen zones. There is the hot zone, which 
runs along the sea level. This is so warm that negroes are brought in to work the 
plantations. Above 1,000 feet, the climate is cooler, and at from 2,000 to 5,000 the 
temperature ranges from 62 to 77 the year through. If you want to go still higher, 
you can find colder weather. In the whole Republic there are only two seasons, the 
wet and the dry, and on the higher lands the wet season is pleasant. The rainfall 





SCENE ON ONE OF THE BEAUTIFUL GUATEMALAN LAKES. 


“Amatitlan, which is an hour or so by rail from the capital, is in sight of Voleano de Agua, and is 
as beautiful as any lake in Switzerland,” says Mr. Frank G. Carpenter in “Guatemala in 1912.” 
Lakes Atitlan and Amatitlan are both great resorts for the wealthy Guatemalans, and will no 
doubt become popular as winter homes for citizens of the United States who desire an ideal climate 
during the cold seasons of their own country. 





VIEW OF LAKE ATITLAN FROM THE HOTEL PORCH. 


Showing volcanoes of San Pedro and the two Atitlans. “Some of the lakes in Guatemala are wonder- 
fully beautiful,” writes Mr. Frank G. Carpenter in “ Guatemala in 1912,” “Lake Atitlan, which is 
on the west slope, is an immense sheet of blue, with five volcanoes surrounding it.’ 
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varies in different localities. In the banana lands through which I came on my 
way here it amounts to about 100 inches per year, and a little beyond that is a strip 
of land which is as dry as Arizona or New Mexico. There are mosquitoes in the low- 
lands, but farther up the country is comparatively free from them. 

Guatemala has some of the best soil of Central America. The land will raise any- 
thing. I see the finest of grapes, oranges, lemons, and pineapples in the markets, 
and also tomatoes as big around as base balls, and apples which look like Albemarle 
pippins. There are papaya and melons of all kinds and every sort of vegetable 
under the sun. The country is one of coffee and corn, and the great part of it will 
raise cotton. 

At present, coffee is the chief money crop of the Republic. The harvest amounts 
to from 80,000,000 to 100,000,000 pounds every year, and the coffee is so good that 
it all goes to Europe. The plantations are largely in the hands of the Germans, who 
are gobbling up the best lands and the best business of all kinds in this part of the 
world. 


The Spice Mill for November, 1912, has an account of the visit of 
Count Candido Mendes de Almeida, director general of the National 
Commercial Museum and Academy of Commerce at Rio de Janeiro, 
and his party to St. Louis, Missouri. The Count was the guest of 
honor at a luncheon at the City Club at which he spoke on the subject 
of ‘Development of Business Relations Between St. Louis and Brazil.’’ 
Immediately after the luncheon the party was taken to the grounds 
of Washington University and here, on the spot where the splendid 
Brazilian building stood during the World’s Fair, the Count and 
members of his party planted a Gymnocladus canadensis, a tree which 
closely resembles the coffee tree of Brazil. In throwing the first 
spadeful of dirt about the roots of the tree the Count said: 

In the name of my country, I throw this dirt on the tree, symbolizing the good 
relations between the two largest Republics of the Western Hemisphere. 

Assisting at the ceremony were the Countess de Almeida, Dr. and 
Mrs. Eugenio Dahne, Dr. J. de Argollo Ferrao, jr., commissioner 
from Bahia, Brazil, Mr. and Mrs. D. R. Francis, and others. 


Cuba as a Buyer and Seller, by A. G. Robinson, commercial agent 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor, is a recent publication 
issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. In this 
little pamphlet may be found much valuable information relative to 
Cuban commerce, and the author points out the lines along which the 
manufacturers and exporters of the United States may materially 
extend their business in the island republic. In considering the 
characteristics of the Spanish merchants Mr. Robinson writes: 

The commercial business of the island is very largely in the hands of Spaniards— 
men of high commercial integrity and of rare business sagacity. To regard them as 
doubtful and unreliable debtors is a profound mistake. Attention may here be called 
to an interesting fact. From 1895 to 1898 Cuba was in the throes of a revolution that 
resulted in the establishment of the Republic. From January 1, 1899, to May, 1902, 
there was a period of political reconstruction and economic restoration under American 
auspices. It is responsibly asserted that in all these seven years of disturbance and 
disaster and recuperation thereirom there was no commercial failure of noticeable 
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importance. The proprietors of little country stores—their business ruined by the 
disorders of the times—notified the mecchants with whom they dealt of their inability 
to pay their accounts and surrendered their stocks to be credited to them; but among 
those with whom an American exporter would be at all likely to deal it is reported that 
no failure occurred. 

The London Times of October 10 contains a long account of the 
discovery by the well-known Mexicanist, Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, of a 
number of unpublished documents on Sir Francis Drake. The dis- 
covery was regarded as of sufficient importance to warrant a lengthy 
editorial in the same number of the paper. 

One of these documents was discovered in an old volume of Inquisi- 
tion papers in the archives of the National Palace in Mexico. It 





PRODUCE EXCHANGE BUILDING IN H ABANA. 


In “Cuba as a Buyer and Seller,’? Mr. A. G. Robinson gives much valuable information relative to 
the constantly growing foreign commerce of the “Island Republic,” while he deals in an informa- 
uve Se a EC oe interests of the exporters of the United 

contains a ‘Declaration by Nufo da Silva about how he fell prisoner 
amongst English pirates on his voyage from Oporto to Brazil, May 
23, 1579.” The commander of the English was ‘Franco Drac” 
(Francis Drake). 

Other documents were found in the libraries of Mexico, the United 
States, the Record Office and British Museum in London, Simaneas, 
Madrid, Seville, Florence, and Venice; in all, 61 documents covering 
the period 1578-1583. 

The great point brought out in these papers is that Drake was 
licensed by the Queen for a voyage of discovery. It also seems that 
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Elizabeth did not wish the lands belonging to Philip IJ interfered 
with. In passing south of the Straits of Magellan, Drake discovered 
an island to which he gave the name of Elizabeth. 

The impression made by Drake on his prisoners is very interesting. 
They speak of his personality, his hospitality, etc. Drake himself 
conducted the services every day, reading from Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs and from the Bible. Drake always had his prisoners at his 
table, and treated them very well. None of them seemed animated 
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THE OLD NATIONAL PALACE IN MEXICO CITY. 

It was in the archives of this old palace that the document relative to Francis Drake was discov- 
ered in an old volume of inquisition papers. This, together with several other documents, 
forms the basis of the article by Mrs. Zelia Nuttall in the London Times of October 10, 1912, 
which throws a new light on the life and character of the great English navigator and discoverer. 

by ill feelings toward him personally. Only one letter discovered 
by Mrs. Nuttall contained anything like malice against him. 

The documents show what a high standard of culture existed among 
the Spanish officials in America at that time. They are fine speci- 
mens of Spanish. The Spanish side is brought out greatly to the 
credit of the Spaniards. Though they had many reasons for com- 
plaint, they took all that happened to them with the greatest equa- 
nimity, mobility, and chivalry. 
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One captain was wounded in the face by Drake’s men. The 
English Admiral Drake took him on board his ship, cared for him, 
and entertained him for several days on his deposition. The Spanish 
captain did not even allude to his having been wounded. He seemed 
to be quite above such a small matter. 

At a meeting of the Hakluyt Society on October 9, presided over 
by Mr. Albert Gray, K. C., Mrs. Nuttall offered her documents to the 
society. There were present the vice president, Su Clements Mark- 
ham, Mr. Thomas A. Bowring, Mr. B. G. Corney, G. S. O., Mr. W. 
Foster, Dr. J. S. Keltie, Admiral Sir A. H. Markham, Mr. A. P. 
Maudslay, Mr. H. R. Tedder, Mr. B. H. Thomson, the Hon. Secretary 
Mr. J. A. J. de Villiers, Mr. Julian Corteel, and Mr. Laughton, members 
of the council, and others. 

After deliberation the council accepted Mrs. Nuttall’s offer of the 
documents, and they will appear early in 1913. Only one of these 
documents has ever been published in English, namely, in Purctras, 
his Pilgrims in 1625, represented in Drake’s “‘World Encompassed,”’ 
published by the Hakluyt Society in 1854. One of the documents 
is in the ‘‘ Documentos eneditos para la historia de Espafia,” and six 
were published in Spanish by Peralta in 1883. The rest of the col- 
lection contains unpublished documents. 


“A Visit to Patagonia,” by W. G. Rae Smith, in the Scottish 
Geographical Magazine for September, is a highly entertaining 
article, with several illustrations depicting the various stages of the 
author’s wanderings in that lonely land. In North America the 
very name of Patagonia is associated with a haze which is not easily 
penetrated; and although the American traveler often reaches Punta 
Arenas, few, very few, care to venture into the primeval forests of 
the interior. 

Patagonia, roughly speaking, is that part of South America situated 
south of the Rio Negro and the Chilean Province of Valdivia, and of 
the total area of 322,550 square miles slightly more than a twentieth 
part is insular, the remainder forming part of the continent. 

The paper is a result of a visit paid by the author and a companion 
to the country in 1909. At Punta Arenas the pair obtained pack 
horses and traveled northward via Laguna Blanca, the upper waters 
of the Gallegos, Lakes Argentina, Viedma and Tar, to the Chico, and 
thence to Lake Buenos Aires. From the latter place the party 
followed the Rivers Fenix and Deseado to the shores of the Gulf of 
San Jorge at Comodoro Rivadavia. 

Speaking of the general character of the country, the writer says: 

From the Atlantic the land rises in a series of terraces, on an average of 300 feet each 
time, and the surface is mostly covered with a tertiary shingle of marine origin. 
Beneath the shingle, which is sometimes 200 feet deep, one finds an infusorial chalk 
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descending another 800 feet. As one approaches the Andes, porphyry and granite 
occur in increasing quantities, and huge plugs of lava and basalt are found. The 
chief characteristic of the surface is the number of more or less dry lakes found in 
hollows of the ground. These often contain deposits of salt, and the traveler has to 
be careful as to the water he drinks. * * * 

Central Patagonia is more or less in a transition deus a place which has only begun 
to be peopled within the last seven or eight years, ead where the two streams of set- 
tlers from the north and south are beginning to meet and where two alien factors, the 
Boers and the Welsh, have also to be taken into account. 

Southern Patagonia may be taken as that part of the country south of the Santa 
Cruz, and here most of the country which is of any use for running stock is more or 
less occa and the farms divided into paddocks. It is essentially a sheep-raising 
district, nl enormous numbers are raised for the sake of their wool and to a lesser 





SANTA CRUZ RIVER, PATAGONIA, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Argentine Patagonia is divided into several territorial divisions, the southernmost of which takes 
its name from the Santa Cruz River which traverses it from west to east through a sheep-graz- 
ing country, emptying into the Atlantic Ocean near the port of Santa Cruz. This river pre- 
serves an average width of more than 800 feet throughout its course, with a current velocity of 
6 miles an hour. The picture shows the camp of a United States meteorological expedition 
when making observations in this newly settled country. Writing of this section of Patagonia, 
Mr. W. G. Rae Smith, in “A Visit to Patagonia,” says of the sheep-raising industry: “It is 
essentially a sheep-raising district, and enormous numbers are raised for their wool and to a 
lesser extent for their carcasses. Several freezing works have been erected here and there along 
the coast, and the meat is exported to England in a frozen state.” 


extent theircarcasses. Several freezing works have been erected here and there along 
the coast, and the meat is exported to England in a frozen state. 


Speaking of settlers and their industries, the writer continues at 
some length, giving details of methods and work of these lonely 
peoples. The gaucho’s chief ambition, the writer states, is to own 
as good a tropilla of horses as possible, and very often they endeavor 
to obtain all their horses of the same color, and otherwise well 
matched. To further quote the writer: 


These Patagonian ‘‘colonias” are nothing but a collection of small estancias, where 
men with little capital can settle and breed sheep and cattle ina small way. They 





THE NORTH AMERICAN COWBOY IN ARGENTINA. 


This picture, reproduced from La ilustracié6n Sud-A mcricana, depicts an exhibition in lassoing by one 
of a troop of North American cowboys who are successfully exhibiting their prowess throughout 
Argentina. In the background are seated a number of admiring ‘‘gauchos,’’ or cowboys, of the 
Argentine pampas. The gaucho’s chief ambition in Patagonia, according to Mr. W. G. Rae Smith, 
in “A Visit to Patagonia” in the September Scottish Geographical Magazine, is to own as good a 
opus of horses as possible, and very often they endeavor to obtain them of the same color and well 
matched. 
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were originally intended to be agricultural settlements, but the climate proved 
unsuitable. There are a few large estancias on the coast near San Julien, but this 
part has been settled from the south, as likewise the Eisen and neighboring valleys. 

Numbers of settlers have squatted round Lago Buenos Aires, these mostly coming 
from the north. So far few have built houses, and their stock isallowed to run free 
on the grassy vegas of the headwaters of the Deseado. These men are to be found 
here and there all over the country where sufficient grass and water can be had, and 
own no land and pay no rent, but simply squat on any unoccupied territory. If they 
make sufficient money they may buy the land later. 


Continuing, the writer devotes considerable space to descriptions 
of the Boer and the Welsh colonies, and concludes his story as he 
did his trip, on the shore of the Golfo Nuevo. Several new towns 
in this section of Argentina are flourishing settlements, that of 
Rawson being the capital of the colony, and about which the writer 
Says: 

Rawson is a flourishing little place. The signs above the shops are written in Welsh, 
Spanish, and English, and a weekly paper is published in Welsh. Welsh and Spanish 
are the principal languages, although most of the Welsh speak English as well. Each 
of the neighboring towns has its own football, cricket, and tennis clubs, and matches 
take place regularly between them. A number of people have ventured farther inland 
and formed a daughter colony known as Dieceseis de Octubre (16th of October) right 
at the foothills of the Andes. This little colony is well known and liked by wander- 


ing gauchos, as if they stop at any of the farms they are always sure of such luxuries 
as butter, eggs, milk, and honey. 


“Waking up a Nation with Water,” is the title of an article 
by Alexander Powell, F. R. G.S., in the Technical World for Novem- 
ber, dealing with a wonderful commercial enterprise now in progress 
in the Republic of Mexico, not many miles northwest of the capital 
city. 

Think of a waterfall 1,600 feet high—a height 10 times as great as 
the sudden drop at Niagara. Fifty million American dollars already 
spent and fifty million in reserve. These are the two factors that 
nature and man have provided and which are rapidly transforming a 
dormant Mexican forest into a source of power, power in many senses 
of the word. 

The writer in describing the greatness of the undertaking states 
that no lesser authority than Col. Goethals, of Panama Canal fame, 
remarked, after viewing the work, that ‘it is the most sensational 
piece of engineering I have ever seen,’’ which statement in itself should 
be enough to enlist interest, especially among members of the engi- 
neering fraternity, or even the lay reader. 

Another coincidence connecting Panama and Necaxa, for the latter 
is the name of the Mexican project, lies in the fact that the Necaxa 
undertaking was first taken up by a Frenchman, who, seeing the great 
power going to waste, formed a company to harness it, but whose 
efforts never materialized. About this time there appeared upon the 
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scene the American wizard of electrical enterprise, Dr. Frederick 
Pearson, of Boston. 

It did not require much time for this genius to foresee great possi- 
bilities in the waterfall, and although the dry season withered the 
plans, literally and actuelly, of the French corporation, this matter 
was not perplexing to Dr. Pearson, who conceived the idea of storing 
the water during the rainy season and having it literally ‘on tap” 
when the long days of drought came. 
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“WAKING UP A NATION WITH WATER.” 

Mr. Powell’s article under the above caption, in the November Technical World, describes the wonderful 

engineering feat by which not only the falls at Necaxa, Mexico, but the entire rainfall of the Necaxa Valley 

bas been conserved. More than 150 streams were diverted from their normal channels by means of canals 

and diversion tunnels into a system of reservoirs covering more than 6,000 acres, thus storing more than a 
sufficient quantity of water to run the enormous power plant during the dry season. 

The French concessionaires sold their interests to the American 
concern under Pearson, and he and his fellow investors found a respec- 
table waterfall lasting for about three months of the year, and for the 
remaining months a practically useless stream. 

The problem was to save the water which fell during the rainy 
season. Accordingly 3 vast reservoirs were constructed having a 
combined capacity of 5,000,000 cubic feet of water. These were 
formed by erecting earthen dams at several points in the Necaxa 
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Valley, and the annual rainfall of more than 135 inches caught and 
stored for future use. To quote the writer: 


That the entire rainfall might be conserved, more than 150 streams were diverted 
from their normal channels by means of canals and division tunnels, into a system of 
reservoirs covering more than 6,000 acres, the lower reservoir alone, if full, being large 
enough to run the plant for two and one-half months with no water in the stream at 
all—a sufficient reserve for the driest recorded years. 

The volcanic formation of the valley making an unreliable base for stone dams, the 
engineers decided on earthen dams for all locations, building them by the same method 
of sluicing which has been used successfully in the Western States * * *. The 
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GENERATOR FLOOR OF POWER HOUSE NO. 1, AS DESCRIBED BY MR. POWELL IN 
“WAKING UP A NATION WITH WATER.” 


The power plant is a steel and concrete structure containing 6 generators of 8,200 horsepower each, and 4 of 16,000 
horsepower each, operating under a head of 1,460 feet. The plant is at present capable of developing 112,000 
horsepower, but a lower power house is now under construction, where an additional 140,000 horsepower will 
be generated. 


water is brought in by means of sluices high on the hillsides, and with the head thus 
gained earth and stones are washed into pipes laid on scaffolding which carry the 
water and sediment to the dam site. 

The largest of these dams, known as the Necaxa, is the highest earth dam in the 
world, exceeding by 79 feet the much advertised Gatun Dam at Panama. Figures 
are dry things, but some idea of its immense size may be gained from the statement 
that it is more than half the height of the Washington Monument * * *. 

A great problem which confronted the engineers at Necaxa was the tremendous 
one of getting their material on the ground, for at that time the base camp was 50 
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miles from the nearest railway. Two thousand feet below the base camp lay the 
mesa which had been selected for the reservoir sites; and 1,600 feet below the mesa, at 
the bottom of a gorge with perpendicular walls of rock, was the location decided upon 
for the power houses. 

Mr. Powell continues his narrative in an interesting style, giving 
much attention to some of the legal battles in which the promoters 
were compelled to engage in order to secure certain rights of way. 
In one instance a landowner almost blocked operations and demanded 
an exorbitant sum of money for land of comparatively little value to 
himself; the case passed the various courts and finally went to the 
President of the Republic as a last resort. In the end the corpora- 
tion secured justice, which tends to show that Mexico is willing and 
will go to extremes to protect enterprises that come within her 
borders. 

In conclusion the writer says: 

The Necaxa plant as it stands to-day represents an investment of upward of 
$50,000,000, and the sum will be more than doubled before the entire project is com- 
pleted. Power is to-day being transmitted to the mines at El Oro, 200 miles away, 
over the longest transmission line in the world, and light and power rates in Mexico 
Jity have been cut in two. With the completion in the near future of the great 
auxiliary power houses now under construction, towns will be lighted, street cars 
will be operated, mines will be opened, and factory wheels will revolve throughout 
all central Mexico, and this industrial awakening will be due to the remote waterfall 
at Necaxa. 


“Timehri”’ is such an uncommon name for a periodical that the 
Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society of British Guiana makes 
an explanation on the cover of its journal. Briefly, the name is of 
Indian origin and refers to the ancient picture writing found on the 
rocks of Guiana rivers. The July number of the society’s publication 
contains within its 230 pages numerous interesting articles, among 
which is ‘“‘The Latest Journey to Roraima,” by Dr. Henry E. Cramp- 
ton. To those of us who were fortunate enough to hear Dr. Cramp- 
ton’s illustrated lecture on this subject the splendid pictures in 
“Timehri’’? are pleasant reminders of the author’s wanderings in 
unknown forests. 

Speaking of his trip, Dr. Crampton says: 

The writer had the rare good fortune to make a successful journey from Georgetown 
to Roraima, the famous mountain that stands sentinel at the post where Guiana. 
Brazil, and Venezuela are one. The journey was replete with incidents and ex- 
periences that possess chiefly a personal interest, but in addition certain observations 
were made that may have a general value to those acquainted with the interior of 
this part of South America, as well as those who may travel to Roraima at some future 
date a Sro%. 

The main object was to run a biological traverse from the coast at Georgetown to 
the high levels centering about Mount Roraima * Our equipment weighed 
upward of 4,000 pounds and demanded much time for its shipment. Owing to heavy 
rains of the preceding weeks the river was well up under the hostelry. The howling 
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“WAKING UP A NATION WITH WATER.” 


shows one of the great 5-foot pipes used in conserving the tremendous water power at Necaxa. 


The picture 
The pipe has a drop of 17 meters ina length of 142 meters. 
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of monkeys roused us early in the morning and as the day was Sunday we remained 
here and occupied the time profitably in collecting on the sandy lowlands and rises 
back from the river, where the ants ply their ceaseless course from leafy bough to 
underground chamber * * %, 

Naturally it was gratifying to be at last at Roraima; yet the feeling of satisfaction 
was not unmixed with apprehension, for food supplies were far too short for safety, 
many were ill with influenza, everyone was weary, and the return journey had to be 
accomplished without a single hitch if we were to return safely to Georgetown. With 
great reluctance, therefore, the decision was made to return after only one day’s stay 
at the long-wished-forcamp * * *, 

It is difficult to present the biological results of the expedition in brief form, for 
the material must be studied * * *, The survey passed from the forests of the 
coast to those of Roraima itself; and everywhere, no matter what the altitude might 
be, certain species recurred again and again; still other organisms were restricted to 
fevals of a given altitude; and finally each river system had its peculiar types * * *. 

It was an interesting though arduous journey. Looking back upon it, fuller restiti 
might have been secured had time been longer, but on the whole it has pene successful. 
The Indians were splendidly efficient carriers, while to my faithful Hindu a large 
share of credit is due, for his long experience in the bush provided a fund of knowledge 
upon which I largely drew in conducting the affairs of the expedition. 


Caras y Caretas, of Buenos Aires, for September 14, among its 
many ulustrated articles contains one on the subject of yerba mate 
entitled ‘‘E] Primer Yerba en las Provincias Argentinas.” One of 
the cuts shows the two ‘‘scientific fathers’’ of this industry, Dr. F. M. 
Gomez and Sr. Antonio Llamas, standing beside one of their fine 
varieties of mate which has reached a height as great as that of the 
two gentlemen combined. This illustration is only typical of the high 
state of cultivation and production which yerba mate has attained 
under the scientific guidance of Sr. Antonio Llamas. 

A plantation of yerba mate scientifically cultivated is unusual, and 
for this reason Caras y Caretas has devoted several pages to describing 
the work of this hacienda in the Province of Corrientes, northern 
Argentina. 

The initiative in the industry was taken by Sr. Llamas, of the 
department of natural history of the National College of Corrientes. 
He first began his experiments on a plantation in Missiones, but after 
15 years of serious labor was forced to abandon that section by reason 
of unfavorable conditions, among which was the unfriendly attitude of 
Brazilian and Paraguayan competitors. 

In 1900 Sr. Llamas settled in Corrientes and later brought some of 
his choice plants and seeds from his former plantation. Here, in con- 
junction with Dr. F. M. Gomez, rector of the National College, he 
started an industry which has gradually grown to importance. 

According to several well-known scientific authorities, the climatic 
conditions of the Province of Corrientes are especially suitable for 
growing yerba mate; and certain insect pests, which in other sections 
destroy the young plants, are unknown there. 
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Caras y Caretas has devoted considerable space to showing the 
various stages of production, from the tiny plant to the warehouses 
and packing methods, from whence the product is sent to the various 
domestic as well as some foreign markets. 

Yerba mate is comparatively unknown in the United States, but 
there are certain commercial interests experimenting with the product, 
and ere long it may be no uncommon sight for the soda fountain dis- 
penser to offer it to his customers or for the hostes sat an evening 





YERBA MATE READY FOR TRANSPORT. 


Caras y Caretas devotes considerable space in its article, “El Primer Yerba en las Provincias Argen- 
tina,’’ to showing the various stages of production, from the tiny plant to the warehouse and 
packing methods. The picture shows the yerba, after the drying and thrashing process, com- 
pressed into bags of 200 pounds each, ready for shipment. A comprehensive article on the culti- 
vation of yerba maté appeared in the Bulletin of March, 1911. 

party to provide it for her guests as is the custom in thecountries 


from whence it comes. 


The Cuba Review, for October, as is indicated by its subtitle, “‘ All 
about Cuba,” contains numerous interesting short articles and notes 
bearing on the commercial and industrial progress of the country. 
“Pineapple planting in Hawaii,’ ‘“‘The Dried Mango,’’ and ‘‘Sugar 
Review”’ are among the agricultural subjects noticed. 
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The Spice Mill, of New York, for October, devotes half a dozen 
pages to short articles written by various members of the Coffee 
Roasters’ excursion to Brazil last August. Without an exception 
they refer to the trip and to the cordial hospitality at the hands of the 
Brazilians with grateful appreciation. Some of the excursionists 
continued the journey to Montevideo and Buenos Aires, where they 
were also delighted with their experiences. One of the writers thus 
refers to the cordiality of their reception: 

In justice to all of the people we met in South America, we must say that we were 
most delightfully received and courteously entertained. The people of Brazil are very 
much interested in the United States and are heartily in favor of having a line of 
steamers in operation between the United States and South America under the Ameri- 
can flag. They are disposed to buy merchandise from the United States, but maintain 
that we are not offering them the facilities offered by Europe; consequently they 
supply their wants mostly from that continent. 

Our people were more than pleased with the trip, and have many reasons for feeling 
thankful to the South Americans who exerted themselves to make the visit there an 
enjoyable one; and the recollections of the many courtesies shown us while there will 
be lasting and very pleasant indeed to review. 


“Native Placer Mining in Colombia,” by R. O. D. Johnson, in the 
October Engineering and Mining Journal, of New York, as the title 
indicates, treats of ancient methods of obtaining the precious metals 
from mother earth. The writer begins by saying: 

The equipment of the native placer miner in Colombia is secured from the forest 
or jungle adjacent to his operations. Beyond the ubiquitous machete he needs no 
assistance in the way of tools from the outside world. 

The article contains much information about mining in general in 
that country, and especially commends itself to the prospector and 
other persons who are interested in developing the vast mineral 
resources that undoubtedly lie hidden beneath the surface. 


‘Dairying in the West Indies” is the title of the leading article in 
the Cuban Magazine, of Habana, for October. The author, R. 8. 
Cunliffe, B. Sc., a member of the British Dairy Farmers’ Association, 
treats this important subject at some length, and several illustrations 
depicting modern dairy appliances make the article of practical value. 
Other subjects of an agricultural nature may be read with profit by 
those interested in tropical farming; while the little poem on the 
“History of Cuba,” as frontispiece, adds variety to the publication. 


The October number of the Pan American Magazine, of New 
Orleans, contains numerous articles bearing on the upbuilding of 
commercial relations between the southern section of the country 
and the Latin American Republics. Among the subjects treated are 
“Louisiana’s Future,’ ‘‘Mobile and Its Relations to the Panama 


Canal,” ‘“‘The Cohune Palm,’’ ‘‘Pan American Development Notes,” 
etc. 
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The August Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, of New York, devoted 
a dozen pages to the story of the Coffee Roasters’ Excursion to Brazil. 
“Tt is the story of continuous sightseeing, entertainments, banquets, 
and receptions,” to use the phraseology of the Journal, whose special 
correspondent with the party had unusual facilities for securing his 
data first handed. Numerous illustrations taken by professionals and 
by members of the excursion add interest to the story; those of the 
coffee fazendas visited by the party being especially interesting, as 
the average North American has little knowledge of the cultivation of 
the tree from whose fruit is made the drink without which his break- 
fast would be incomplete. 


The September number of Pan American Progress, of Los Angeles, 
among several interesting articles, contains under the caption “‘Cali- 
fornia Producers Decide to Enter the Latin American Field,’’ details 
of the work undertaken by the consul general of Honduras to interest 
California in Central America. Mr. M. E. Diebold has been dis- 
patched to the field, where he will hold trade expositions in the 
leading Central American cities, showing California products, the 
prices, and much other information 


“The Guayule—A Desert Rubber Plant,’’ by Prof. F. E. Lloyd, of 
McGill University, in Popular Science Monthly for October, is a very 
interesting and instructive article dealing with the rubber plant. In 
his opening paragraph Prof. Lloyd says: 

Perhaps no statement in regard to the source of our commercial rubbers is more 
surprising to one unacquainted with this particular field than that over 200 species of 
plants contribute to the sum total of the crude material which comes to the market. 
Indeed, that ‘‘rubber plant’’ which is frequently used as a household decoration is 
usually thought to be chiefly responsible, but this is far from the truth. This saine 
rubber plant, however, furnishes us with a point of departure for the present account 
in the fact, well known to everyone who has but slight acquaintance with it, that 
when injured a milky fluid (latex) escapes, which, on drying, becomes translucent 
and displays in some degree the familiar properties of india rubber, or caoutchouc. 

After discussing rubber production at some length, the writer con- 
cludes that the subject merits much more attention from a scientific 
standpoint, and suggests that an experiment on a large scale could 
be conducted so as to answer many points and to reveal a new means 
of increasing our resources. 


“Tampico is now Mexico’s Largest Oil Port’’ is the title and sub- 
ject upon which W. D. Hornaday writes in the Mining and Engineer- 
ing World (New York) for September 21. Mr. Hornaday says that 
‘within a very short period of time an enormous export traffic of oil 
has been established through Tampico and the tonnage is increasing 
with leaps and bounds.’ Port improvements have greatly facilitated 
the business. 





PACKING A 50-POUND BRICK OF GUAYULE RUBBER. 


“The Guayule—A Desert Rubber Plant,” by Prof. F. E. Lloyd, in Popular Science Monthly for 
October, describes this important plant from which is derived a considerable quantity of crude 
material for the rubber of commerce. In the Bulletin of February, 1912, appeared a compre- 
hensive article entitled ‘The Story of Guayule,’? which was based on Prof. Lloyd’s book, 
‘‘Guayule (Parthenium Argentatum Gray). A Rubber Plant of the Chihuahuan Desert,’’ 
published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington in 1911., 
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‘Prospecting in Nicaragua,’ by W. A. Connelly, in Mining and 
Scientific Press, of San Francisco, for September 21, is an article 
which should be read by prospectors who contemplate operations in 
tropical countries. Mr. Connelly has found Nicaragua rich in minerals 
which, however, are as yet little exploited. In his opinion this is a 
section of the world destined to become wealthy by reason of its vast 
mineral deposits and other resources. 


‘‘A New Packing Plant on the Mexican Border’’ is described in the 
September National Provisioner, of New York and Chicago. El Paso, 








FIRE AT OIL GUSHER, DOS BOCAS, MEXICO. 


In “ Tampico is now Mexico’s Largest Oil Port,” Mr. W. D. Hornaday deals with the remarkable 
oil regions of Mexico. The picture shows the burning of the great gusher known as “ Dos Bocas,” 
which was brought in July 4, 1908, and immediately caught fire. It was located only 67 miles 
southofTampico. It burned for a period of 57 days, the flames mounting to heights ranging from 
800 to 1,500 feet, the estimated consumption of the oil being 500,000 barrels per day. The light 
could be seen for 100 miles at sea, and at night newspapers could be clearly read by its means 
alone at a distance of 17 miles. 
Tex., has been selected as the seat of operations for the new enter- 
) 
prise, which location the promoters believe is ideal in view of the 
expected large supply of reasonably cheap cattle from Mexico, as 


well as from adjacent territory of Texas and other Western States. 


The September number of America Latina, of Mexico City, has an 
interesting descriptive article by Atilio Peccorini on the ‘‘Ruins of 
Copan,” in Honduras. Several photographs reproduced add interest 
to the description and cause the reader to marvel anew at the wonders 
of ancient civilization. 

61759—Bull. 5—12——_13 
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“Revista Nacional de Colombia’? for September 28 contains an 
illustrated article on the waterfalls and other sources of mechanical 
power that await development. The pictures show numerous falls 
suitable for generating electric power, while the context contains 
important data on the subject. The first page of Revista is devoted 
to a picture of the famous Colombian, Dr. Salvador Comarcho 
Roldan, and an account of the movement to erect a monument to 
his memory. The ‘City of Pasto and Its Progress’ also receives 
attention in the form of a descriptive article. 


“Aviation in Chile,” by Manuel R. Escobar, in the Inca Chronicle, 
of La Fundicion, Peru, is an interesting and well-illustrated article 
dealing with the progress of the science, or rather with the “art of 
divine foolishness,” as the writer is inclined to think of aviation. 
Nevertheless, the story tells of the serious work of two well-known 
Chilean aviators, Basa and Acevedo, both of whom have achieved 
success through their own efforts. 

The Chronicle also devotes several pages to a sketch of the life of 
Gen. Andres A. Caceres, one of South America’s foremost men and 
at present the Peruvian minister to Germany. 


“Haiti: Misunderstood,’’ is the title of an article which appeared 
in a recent number of The Independent. The author, Elste C. Par- 
sons, after a brief pleasure cruise to the island Repubic, gives some 
of her impressions. She mingled freely with the natives in town and 
country and on her return has many pleasant things to say about 
them, among which are the following: 


* * * There is no cheating or dishonesty. The French priests, always your 
kindly hosts inland, tell you that a mule laden with sacks of gold could journey 
from end to end of the island unrobbed. They tell you, too, that you yourself will 
never be in any way molested, and that Haitians carry pistols and machetes merely 
as you wear a ring or as a boy cherishes a penknife * * *., 

A smile, a ‘‘bon jour, monsieur” or ‘‘madame,”’ a joke, destroy any prejudice that 
may have existed at once. Given time for other amenities, a visiting card, a compli- 
ment, a drink, and native courtesy is unbounded. As a farewell attention at Cape 
Haitien the little boy of one of our kind friends brought on board to us 10 doves for 
pets, or food, as we liked. For the rest of the cruise the doves sat happily two by two 
in a converted bottled water crate * * *. 

One day my horse went lazy and, at the suggestion of a mutual acquaintance, the 
planter with whom we were taking our déjeuner de midi, gave me his own horse for 
the remainder of the day’s journey. Entering a northern port after sundown, which 
is against the rule, because out of gasoline we could not spend the night at sea, a 
telegram from the President secured us anchorage and immunity from an enormous fine . 


Under the title of ‘‘Another Transatlantic Oil Motor Ship,’’ the 
Engineering News for October 24 describes the new Monte Penedo, 
which is shortly to be placed in service probably between New York 
and Rio de Janeiro. 
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This vessel is 360 feet long with a breadth of 50 feet, and comes 
from the Howaldt Works, of Kiel, Germany. Going into details as 
to the utility of oil motor-driven ships, the article says: 

The total saving in weight in both machinery and fuel of the motor-driven vessel 
over the steam-driven vessel will average 975 to 1,200 tons. Converting this into 
cargo space, a motor ship will have available for cargo about 28,000 to 33,000 cubic 
feet more than a steamship. A steamer will require 16 firemen and coal passers; the 
motor ship requires 6 laborers for the engines and donkey boiler service, or a reduction 
of 10 in the machinery force required. 

These figures give an idea why marine engineers the world over regard the advent 
of the oil engine as heralding a revolution in ocean transportation. There can be 
little doubt that such a vessel as the Monte Penedo is but a forerunner of a type of 
vessel that will soon be common on the high seas. 


‘‘ Motor trucks in Mexico”’ is the subject of an article in Motor Age, 
of Chicago, for November 7, n which is traced the progress of this 
modern vehicle in the Republic of Mexico. According to the article, 
the use of trucks is just having a beginning and splendid oppor- 
tunities are opening; the real hindrance to its general use les in the 
fact that the back of the peon has ever been the burden bearer, 
but with increasing business and the necessity for quicker dispatch, 
the motor truck is gradually winning its way. 


Bohemia, of Habana, for August 11, carries a picture of the model 
of the monument to be erected in Pernambuco to the memory of the 
late Brazilian diplomat, Joaquim Nabuco. The award for the design 
has been given to the Italian sculptor, Giovanni Nicolini, in competi- 
tion with the models submitted by other distinguished artists and 
sculptors. 
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Title. Date. | Author. 
oe x |- 
ARGENTINA. 1912. 
Sanitanysappliancess. We. eee ee me sense Ae ia ce een ene eee July 13 R. T. Crane, consul, Rosario 
WiWUICANIZOIS 42, ns ees a te eee etter sec see see eee noses sd02 ee Do. 
VOW y CASES 5, stata vere Se alee cate Baits Crab oraato sa Sie a te eee July 15 Do. 
Motalse ose arc cis ceistine Sis one ot ce = saan be me cay iowar iss ee see eee Se dOsmer Do. 
Crop reports for northern Argentina for June and July, 1912_.... | July 31 Do. 
Report of Argentine ministry of finance, 1911................-.-- Aug. 2} R.M. Bartleman, consul gen- 
eral, Buenos ‘Aires, 
Decree and regulation of competition of large and smallinternal- | Aug. 6 | Do. 
combustion motors. | 
Reports of division of animal industry...............-.-..------ = 3005 2= Do. 
Steelfilingicabpinetse sa. 5 9-82-25 seas noe LS eee See Aug. 12 | R. T. Crane, consul, Rosario. 
Pianos—no possible agentsatipresemt, - =.: 2... eose-se esses = |e doz 22 Do. 
Hardware, plated ware, etc., duties, dealers, ete................ ALON ex Do. 
Telephone GITECTOTIOS Sie ee 2 as Sea Soe se reper PCO sey Do. 
Coverings and packings for pipes and boilers— dealers, ete ......- Aug. 14 Do. 
Argentine foreign trade for first six months of 1912.............- Aug. 17 | R. M. Bartleman, consul gen- 
eral, Buenos Aires. 
Clippings on'national prainielevators -2.2-22-2.22---2---2-2----- Aug. 2 Do. : 
Refrigerators, local demand, importation.......................- Aug. 22 | R. T. Crane, consul, Rosario. 
Translation of communication regarding guanacos....-....------ Aug. 27 R.M. Bartleman, consul gen- 
| eral, Buenos Aires. 
Engines, power development, dealers, mining and oil, ete....._|..-. doze Do. 
iirade=marks classiicdtioneer a eeer eee eee eee ee ee eee Aug. 29 Do. 
Wa OdontoloriavAnrentina? eer cae om tre eee eet ener eek doaee Do. 
Bulletin of department of public works. ....-...--........--<.<|=.- dosse= Do. 
WiTaAde-mlarks) 2 [4oen ate ceice Salen esas oe eee I ree eee aloes doe Do. 
Monthly bulletin of department of agriculture................... ledowes - Do. 
Mhermalandinedicinalwwatersmscss sess oe eee eee eee Sept. 6 Do. 
Crop report for northern Argentina.................-.--..--.....- Sept. 7) R.T. Crane, consul, Rosario. 
Commerce and industries of northern Argentina.............--...)-.- doz--- Do 
cl Comercio bh xtenioneArzent imo se eee ce santosh ena eee nee: Sept. 9| R.M. Bartleman, consul gen- 
| eral, Buenos Aires. 
Conmectioniinvannualwreporties sess acces oe aee ese eeeeeaeens Sept. 13) R. T. ‘Crane, consul, Rosario. 
Copies of Hiberno-Argentine’Review:-.--.2---------2-....-....-| Sept. 17| R.M. Bartleman, consul gen- 
eral, Buenos ‘Aires. 
Driedwiruitsiand cannediz00dS2.5- 25-2 2ssseesa2-- =e eae tesa Sept. 18 | R. T. Crane, consul, Rosario. 
Clay pipes, fire brick, roofing tiles, paving tiles, ete....-....-....|... dose Do. 
Newspaper clipping on national-bank profits.............---.-.-- Sept. 21 R. M. Bartleman, consul gen- 
eral, Buenos Aires. 
BRAZIL. 
Ceara asa Bek aeecia iste eee rane Bide ee See ee Oe eae ee| July 15) P. Merrill Griffith, consu 
| Pernambuco, 
Annual report of commerce and industries, calendar year 1911... July 31 Jay White, consul, Sant 
(Lransportabionwmacilibies sessas= sap ee ae ene Sern eres Neto e oa pe Merrill Griffith, co 
Fee 
ATILOMODUeS nee emampUCOses= seers eee eee nee cee eee] Aug. 6 
Commerce and industries of Brazil, 1911..................+.----- Aug. 17 | Julius G. Taye consul general, 
Rio de Janeiro. 
Continuation of review of commerce and industries of Brazil in | Sept. 1 | Do. 
CHILE 
RICE IMPOR ise se ae el eee gee ae ee Ie eee ee ye eel | Aug. 1) A. A. Winslow, consul, Val- 
| paraiso 
Muri Cure trad Case nccer ae ea eee OTN eee ee eee RS sdosese) Do. 
IB Wildin goles eer ete eee ee ener eee ie pee EEL aoe Undated. Do. 
Foreign capital for development of Chile......................... «Oe =| Do. 
StockiraisineriniC hile 95 eee eye see ee eee co ee eee “Aug. 3 | Do. 
lB {5(5) 7 9) CoYS LULL Oy elaaeeye sea a ea een mete NLU LEW Tel Pl ae) Ona ae ae Aug. 26 | Do. 
Silk goods—dealers..-.......-.-.-.-- EAC Son eee Seis Bau theres oo | Aug. 28 | Do. 
IKnitjeoods=—deal erst 5/2055 Sout sean ee Rees tere cue seem -40Oue se Do. 
TODaccassuppl yeas ao ee a ee eee eas eae sa One =r) Do. 
Horseshoes—prices—com petition—possible agents, etc............ Sept. 5 | Do. 
Horestsiofi Chilelik ara vscske sk eaceeaew eee accom eee ri mip rete oe Sept. 9 | Do. 
Chile Government estimates for 1913.....................-.------ | Sept. 10 Do. 
Bottling machinery—brewers—bottlers—wine producers. . Sept. 12 | Do. 
arith rategss == Ue pe se Pe ae ek ae pe ae nye ee Pee enagl Sept. 16 Do. 
How to introduce American goods into Chile...............----- | Sept. 24 Do. 
Import duties on condensed and evaporated milk—trade.....__. Sept. 26 | Do. 
Paper-bag trade: cn. saz c Wen Fee eile eels wie ee cna Sept. 30 | Do. 





1This does not represent a complete list of the reports made by the consular officers in Latin America, 
but merely those that are supplied to the Pan American Union as likely to be of service to this institution. 
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Title Date. 
COLOMBIA. 
1912. 
Roofing, paving, other coal-tar products, uses, possible markets..| Sept. 16 
Market fomaspmal tums secrm 9 cy meas sce daiteister-inct eae Seiereera ae Sept. 25 
Colom biammotesmase cesses acts sete ge sel see sseceiete ee machine dustenee Oct. 
Riaiiroadtextensionvin Colomiplaers see aes eeeel= eoeee ee eee ve dO ates 
Annual report of commerce and industries of Rio Macha.........| Oct. 9 
CUBA. 
Commerce and industries of Cuba, 1911..................--.....- July 17 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 
Modification of Dominican trade-mark law.......---------------| Aug. 9 
Establishment of two new steamship lines for coast service. ----- Sept. 6 
Comunerceranduindustriesial Oil ees sere eee meee eee | eee doze 
imes—production, Shipping. €t@ss- 4444225 4 s-ss esos s=seeeee | Sept. 16 | 
Commenceand md ustriesy 19 eee eee serene nee ee rere [pea Osseee 
Gasolineland’ kerosene, prices; eG ee es see eee ee ae ee eee | Sept. 30 | 
ECUADOR. | 

Inmereaselimautomopilebusiness2 se sess eee ee ee eee see see eee ae ae Oct. 2 
Guayaquil and American traveling men.........--...---..------ | Oct. 4 
Generalttra dey 0 tess mes ceremiccias sett rminicerseinine aie eie nite nace POcten9 

GUATEMALA. | 
WMacuimlclean ers sas asad ee tio oie Soci se eee ee Pee Semee | Aug. 14 
RO TICAND CAMS eyo ee srk pera nee eae see ma rene Sate Snes ree te eee eo aCOSseoe 
Cizarindustryqandatobacconmportseess seem eee eee oreo | Aug. 19 
UGH IGHIRy WES Cece s Soe a soe HB Ode BeBe esa oa S on Ae oan tamers a nabue Jee does. e 
Elorseshoesiandamulershoesteee ress eee ee eee eee ere e nee eee Aug. 20 
PAD ETALOW CLS sesepyeei crete eee ine Secictets Sane Se eres mee eee eiacloeloge ee dOeeeee 
SLOSS), Maal oo US ChaKel @qOW HIS o5-ocecee Susp ocecdoooosoccussosuscse Aug. 26 | 
Soap smachin enyAletess. fesse sseeses seein geo aca oes eee oes s66O.5-52 
em prandypitaynib ers seer errr serrate eee e tere e eee ares |SaeCluness 
Laundry paddles; limited market for bluing.----...-.--..-.-..-- | Sept. 14 


Increase of export duties on coffee 








INGVGentiSUSHSUp ply MOUSESHaseee tees terete eee eee eens 
Weodonizer{arugeists else eee ee ee ee eee See eee 
Candies, sweets, and condensed milk—duties..................-- Oct. 7 
KandsyoMexpontsiirom Guatemala ss=ee = esses eee eee eee Oct. 8 
Garters andlanm =) an Uses. eee ee eee eee ee eere ree eee es OC ba 
HONDURAS. | 
| 
NMaciumicleanerss NOM Anke tassae essays = eee eee eee aa | Aug. 20 
MEXICO. 
maddlesiandisaddleitreessduitiestes ess sae eae aaa eres | Aug. 11 
SOROOUSISCALAS!SOBD is ~ecisi-k inna. Aes einen es ae eee een ees | Aug. 23 
JNA GORGES oc aceds ecses souseeu coods cbcsseanoscusscsece | Aug. 26 
Bow,d eran bec ern auskce ple es er ores CTT Cree 7 
Wiell-drillingamachinenya scence te eae sencias ance ese Sone see tee domes 
Mexican notes: Galvanized-iron pails and metal goods of similar | Aug. 29 
character; spades and shovels; packing sheet tin; paraffin wax; 
charcoal braziers and cast-iron pots; beer; Jand ceded; coined 
money on hand in principal banks of issue, June 30, 1912. 
City and telephone directories available. ........-..-....-..-.--- Aug. 30 
Durango/sihome;shoenndusthyaeeses eee ese se a eee Sept. 3 
General and trade conditions of State of Oaxaca.............--.- Undated. 
Cofleeicropeaecec ere sen estes es ee Sst oasis “ties eee eee eee eee Sept. 5 
SUSATAN USE yma ee hele ce soe oe saree amen te eenen aoe eae eee eee dolce 


| Author. 


| I. A. Manning, consul, Bar- 
ranquilla. 
| Leland Harrison, American 
chargé d’affaires, Bogota. 
I. A. Manning, consul, Bar- 
ranquilla,. 
Do. 
Do. 


J. L. Rodgers, consul general, 
| Habana. 


F. Bohr, vice consul general, 
Santo Domingo. 
D 


0. 
C. R. Curtis, consul general, 
Santo Domingo. 
| F. Bohr, vice consul general, 
Santo Domingo. 
C. M. Hathaway, 
Puerto Plata. 
Do. 


consul, 


Chas. Baker, viceand deputy 
gone Guayaquil. 
0. 


Do. 


Geo. A. Bucklin, consul gen- 
eral, Guatemala City. 
0. 





| A. T. Haeberle, consul, Tegu- 
|  cigalpa. 
| 


| A. J. Lespinasse, consul, 
| Frontera. 
| Philip E. Holland, consul, 
| Saltillo. 
Wilbert L. Bonney, consul, 
San Luis Potosi. 
| Frederick Simpich, consul, 
Ensenada. 


0. 
Wm. Canada, consul, Vera 
Cruz. 


Marion Letcher, consul, 
Chihuahua. 

Theodore C. Hamm, consul, 
Durango. 

E. M. Lawton, 
agent, Oaxaca. 
C. aller, consul, Tampico, 

0. 


consular 
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- Title. Date. Author. 
MEXICO—continued. | 
: 1912. | 
Mexican notes: Brass-covered pipes; flat or sad irons; wire net- | Sept. 7; Wm. Canada, consul, Vera 
ting; blacksmith tools; belting; improvements to railway; Cruz. 
market for railway tie plates; areowernen to plan of oil com- 
pany; agricultural notes from Mexico. 
Powder, etc., no present demand.-_.-.---.--.--.--+.--+---------- Sept. 11 | C. eS Edwards, consul, Aca- 
pulco. 
(Uniforms; nowNodcesioniSOClehleSssssaeeseeee = 24 ae ee eee ee dOseee Do. 
No telephone companies, list of merchants........-------.------- Sept. 12 Do. 
NZOG SESH GC LU See ete eee eee Sept .17 | J. H. Johnson, consul, Mata- 
moros. 
No societies or lodges in Chihuahua...-...---.---.--------------- Sept. 19 | Menor Letcher, consul, Chi-- 
uahua. 
Suggestions for advancement of business interests. ...-.-.--.---- Sept. 21 | Wilbert L. Bonney, consul, 
San Luis Potosi. 
Dictograph catalogue referred to police.....-.....-.------------. Sept. 21 | A. Gracey, consul, Progreso. 
Shipments of shrimps from Mazatlan......-.....---------------- Sept. 24 | A. G. Brown, vice consul, 
Mazatlan. 
Henequen market at Progreso..-......---.---------------------- Sept. 25 | A. Gracey, consul, Progreso. 
Corrected!reporton shrimp!) == =-2.-------->---------------- & -—- Sept. 26 | A. G. Brown, consul, Mazat- 
lan. 
Mesting machines mopman ke tes ee eee eee er Sept. 28 | Frederich Simpich, consul, 
Ensenada. 
Clubs and newspapers possibly interested in publication... .-....-- Sept. 28 | J. C. Allen, deputy consul 
general, Monterey. 
Statement of rubber shipped through American consulate at | Sept. 30 | A. G. Brown, consul, Mazat- 
Mazatlan, during 1910, 1911, to September, 1912. lan. : 
Mining machinery, good market; mining compamies...-..-.-.---- Oct. 1 | Thos. W. Bowma:, vice con- 
sul, Nogales. 
Multigraph, Government purchases; electric current. ....-.--.-- Oct. 3) S. E. Magill, consul, Guada- 
lajara. 
WV) lela arr aie Wane yes seep eon ate ...-do....| A. Gracey, consul, Progreso. 
Cornicropiiny Sanulmisee OvOslss ss ete a ee Oct. 11} Wilbert L. Bonney, consul, 
| San Luis Potosi. 
Declared exports, September quarter, 1912..........------------ Oct. 12 | C. A. Miller, consul, Tampico. 
Tonnage of vessels clearing for United States ports from port of |....do...- Do. 
Tampico, for September quarter, 1912. 
ByMiliry peri ee ev tip Gnercl eb le | ea eve eee eee ee ei Oct. 15 Sea Magill, consul, Guada- 
ajara. 
Report showing increased exportation of garbanzos through port |Undated.| Thos. W. Bowman, vice con- 
of Nogales during season closing Oct. 15, 1912. sul, Nogales. 
PARAGUAY. 
Value of trade publications in English..........-..-------------- July 17 | Cornelius Ferr’s, Jr., consul, 
Asuncion. 
Manketuon machine) tO0)s seers seers: see eae ee ee eee eer July 23 Do. 
Tariff on manifolding apparatus-.....----.---.------------------ July 29 Do. 
PERU. 
Annual report of commerce and industries of Peru, 1911......-.-- July 31 | W. iat Hober isons consul gen- 
eral, Callao. 
Peruvian duties on samples of commercial travelers - .....-.------ Aug. 8 Do. 
Registration of trade-marks in Peru.-.....-.---.----------------- Sept. 12 Do. 
Peruvian exports of minerals; copper, silver, and their alloys | Sept. 13 Do. 
during 1911. 
Importation of hog lard into Peru, 1911.......-..-.-------------- edones= Do. 
Commerce of Peru in 1902, 1910, and 1911...........--.---------- Rd Onese- Do. 
TOT UL yi ATURE XO OT US p UTIL OI (eerste as er eer Sept. 20 Do. 
Rertivd aM ORS ume OL 0 eee eerste ee ea = dOz.es- Do. 
Teaoaneie pce sO) Jes oes be Soe babe see an eSensesesssmads> Sept. 27 Do. 
SALVADOR. 
Discontinuance of schedule service of Salvador railway compa- | Sept. 16 | Thomas Hinckley, consul 
nies’ steamships. general, San Salvador. 
Decree providing for actual payment in American gold coin or | Sept. 24 Do. 
bills of imposts on importations when such imposts are called 
for in terms of gold. 
URUGUAY. 
Hop imports and beer production ..........--------------------- July 16 | F. W. Goding, consul, Monte- 
video. 
Quantity of money in Uruguay June 30, 1912...-........--..---- Aug. 1 Do. 
Opening bids for Uruguay tramsport.--.......------------------- Aug. 2 Do. 
New tax on Uruguay insurance companies -......---.---------- Aug. 5 Do. 
Statelot Unuguaybanikine businessesseesseeeseeeneee = eee Aug. 15 Do. 
Uruguay importations of wines, etc., in July, 1912............--- ed Oeeree Do. 
Development of River Plate frozen-meat industry .......-------- Aug. 19! Do. 
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| 
Title. | Date. | Author. 





, 
uRUGUAY—continued. | 


1912. 
Slatomnsurance; bankjonwUruguayeeseeseee sees eeeeee eee eee aeee Nota, PHL || Oe Wp Goding, consul, Monte- 
video. 
IDEN) Oa, WLUW NY LEY HO CHO). | 8 oe eso onosseossscssoonsose Aug. 29 | Do. 
Nheepiadipractonyzi nO Suayaeeee eee ees teceereree erate ere Sept. 2 Do. 
UU SU anyRIO LESH perma isce ee lee eee PURI nO Mika ate a EUV DI iced Fak | Sept. 3 | Do. 
State of Uruguay banking for August, 1911_..............-...-.- Sept. 18 | Do. 
Utilizing a Uruguay River for electrical energy......--..--..--- Sept. 19 Do. 
Revision of Uruguay consular fees.............-..-------.---.--- Sept. 23 Do. 
Railway construction in Bolivia.................-.-------------- | Sept. 24 Do. 
River Plate slaughtering for season 1911-12.................--... leeaCecacc Do. 
(Coit THENGLS Ot WNWISUE NY. 3 4 oa Sanoesced bose nod sossusosodssadan Hoe 30M eo5ce Do. 
VENEZUELA. 
Worsebstra des etje monet clo cements lay ee aweine Seca (eis eo sete tenets | Aug. 17| T. W. Voetter, consul, La 
Guaira. 
Declaredke xpOnts pl Oil OSM eae ey cree ee eer ee eres ea eeeae cence Aug. 31 Do. 
ILEHI® SUB UISIES Or Wontar WENO D2 — 5 coasoc acesoceoceusSsdacuacueaTs Sept. 3 Do. 
INE WwaACUStOMSTClassifi Cations == sae reese aes eee lee ODzcecc Do. 
FROETPLEPALATIONS eee ee sas ae ook ae Sloe cee Ce eee mee | Sept. 7 Do. 
HNeferenCessOrycl ataKOTMMViCT1e ZC] eles a arya ee Pret eres| doseees Do. 
References on census, boundaries, ete..-.....-.--2.--2----------|_-- do..... Do. 
City, State, and telephone directories, publishers.....-...--.-.--- Sept. 10 Do. 
Live-stock exhibition at San Francisco Exposition in 1915.......)... Goseere Do. 
Grocery imports from the United States, duties, ete..-..-.--- Sea)| SEO Il Do. 
New customs classifications. - --. Ego ie an eR Mes phan een tne A Sept. 17 Do. 
CHEZ UELATENO LES aaa ates ene creer. (nine eos vena See) ee ala Gos===e Do. 
Translations of the resolutions regarding repair of wagon roads | Sept. 27 | H. R. Wright, consul, Puerto 
between San Felipe and Puerto Cabello, and between Maracay | Cabello. 
and Valencia. | 
NGI, GlOHOS PING MNOS > 5b 6scossoscossosnsbo nce sonGossesoeses | Oct. 1] T. W. Voetter, consul, La 
| Guaira. 
INewatanitixelassificationeseseeee- secre heer e reer eee one are bee doseere Do. 
Newspapers containing passenger rates and freight tariffs on Vene- |...do..... Do. 
zuelan vessels. 
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BOLIVIA—COMMERCE 1911, $54,991,006. 





The foreign trade of Bolivia, according to the Bulletin of the National Statistical 
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Office, for the year 1911 amounted to 141 


bolivianos were imports and 82,631, 
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The figures for the preceding year were: Imports, 48,802,394 bolivianos; exports, 
74,566,556; total, 123,368,950 bolivianos. 

The value of the boliviano is approximately 39 cents United States currency (124 
bolivianos=£1 sterling). On this basis the figures represent in United States gold for 
the year 1911, imports, $22,764,849; exports, $32,226,156; total, $54,991,006. 1910, 
imports, $19,032,934; exports, $29,080,957; total, $48,113,891. Increase 1911 over 
1910, imports, $3,731,915; exports, $3,145,199; total, $6,877,144. 

The imports for the years 1909, 1910, and 1911, by countries, were as follows: 

















Countries. 1909 1910 1911 

Wmite desing dommes enor ye re erste NL pyar te wes teh aN eee A ea $3,078,796 | $6,361,800 | $4,863,318 
(Cre rar a ri EP nee rm emo ee a rami UE Sol 2 CaO OP age ck 1,644,154 | 3,304,300 | 4,021,264 
Wanted tates ee eee vgs ee Nee coal anes Sy a el ee 4,240,706 | 2,145,506 | 3,847,200 
Chit] Cpay ee eee ieee one eA aR eRe a eaves Oh MET ites borne tad 1, 290,465 ; 3,089,110 3, 836, 552 
TeXS) Mesa ee alee ee eee ener ER ae ee ga ene Nee ate 611,545 | 1,380,834 1,584, 942 
PACE POINGUIN ees nice cate eed amie ect etre einicik ie che oS Rc UR eee eye 659,570 618, 816 1, 255, 635 
IITRDIAGO gerd SSB eR PS EOE See BES ae TE Ee ee lian ee aeiomaet 577, 062 422,295 1,104,391 
IASI 6 Gin COOGEE NAN Satie AEH OE GE eee Sane nea eetearer area een ail Us oer: 988,249 | 1,011,350 1,076, 165 
INNA Saco c GUAR Me SOA CERISE ts Geet ee nae REID: Gre fa ERNIE Nao 388, 762 351,377 553, 956 
TERRE W AUN Oo te eer eshte sta ta ene ae te eRe Sy pert A A 92, 359 189, 414 328, 605 
ISON 5 6 Gibio POSES ESE Nest Seen He ae tin Lc Sie SO re ona 116, 174 75, 889 172, 865 
[UU Ue heer vee oak a lea ras eyed Deere seiner queso esate te oe pan Min were me 88, 249 36,507 62, 630 
PAUNIFO LM OT COUMUTLS Sea eag cece os eee yee eerste eral Ee een ness espe 620,316 45, 736 57,326 

EG Gall eee ep Ct ie elas, Wate ee he ety ae ari aie aa Be 14, 405, 407 | 19,032,934 | 22,764,849 











Compared with the preceding year, in 1911 the imports from the United Kingdom 
decreased $1,498,482, or 23.5 per cent. From Germany there was an increase of 
$716,964, or 21.7 per cent; an increase from the United States of $1,701,694, or 79.3 
per cent; and from France of $682,096, or 161.5 per cent. However, if we go back 
to 1909 we find that the trade of the United Kingdom and France show a very con- 
siderable gain, that of Germany a much larger gain, while the trade of the United 


States has actually fallen off. 
IMPORTS. 


Imports are divided into the following classes, of which the values for the years 
1910 and 1911 were as follows: 



































1910 1911 
Bolivianos. Bolivianos. 

Animal sproductsandymanutactuneseesaess sess ee ene ee eee ee 3, 668, 757.75 9, 081, 844. 49 
Vegetable products and manufactures 11, 233, 198. 77 12, 497,512.19 
Mineral products and manufactures............-.--- 19, 286, 056. 81 19, 992, 493. 86 
extilesfan Gimanulac tures’ aq nase sao ec eeee ect ae oe cca eee 6, 353, 544. 59 7,219, 180. 45 
Paper-sand manufactures. ....--..-.-.-.-- Aenea eee ees Ase a eee SEE 585, 925.34 1, 607, 051. 63 
DrUgsancehemical products sasee oer seme seen eee ee eee eee 464, 676.58 577, 157. 47 
Miquors};winessandiother beveragesmaes snes seo een es see Eee 1,590, 981. 50 2,191, 837.99 
Matchineytoolsran dph’an dwar e mart eete eee eters arse a ee 1,356, 185. 28 2, 554, 661. 06 
CeimeEeS eiaGl Gilngr VOMOES. <= oc. cossocouceoseceacesseuacssseceecsooaces 125, 533. 17 561,275.21 
ENTMS ATIC LOSIMES =e sete eee eto eee eee oa ee Oboe nant 4, 029, 537.19 2,026, 414. 87 
ANTHHTONES WOH COSTING! Thin HONS WENT hoe see ces ceackene sas oeeoancceses= 108, 047. 57 61, 980. 04 

SO balsa er ne I eS ve neti eine wena Beem ade get te 8 48, 802,394.55 | 58,371,409.26 

Animal products and manufactures were divided into four subclasses: 
1910 1911 
Bolivianos. Bolivianos. 

iveranim als\andspresenvedmn eats esse ese eee eee eee ae ee ee eer 1,505, 729. 47 4, 407, 797.55 
Orndinanyganim alco Ue tse ee eee ee eee eee ne ee 1, 247, 101.39 2, 640, 864. 87 
Res CUaryE prOGUCtS see cee eee sctis © soe tigjan ce Sacee ae come ee teneneaets 430, 080. 20 997, 643.95 
Manufactured proguctsms onan. joceoo teens Seeias a somite le nemen yee 485, 846. 69 1, 035, 538. 12 

ANNA Geo Seon 5 ca tea a See SOG tERCe ae CRE eet saa ene I eS 3, 668, 757. 75 9, 081, 844. 49 
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In the first subclass, live animals and preserved meats, the imports for 1911, in 
bolivianos, were, live animals, 3,581,889.06; preserved meats, 825,908.49. 

Ordinary animal products for 1911 were, alimentary, 237,983.83; industrial, 
2,398,525.54; medicinal, 3,250; mixed, 1,105.50. 

Residuary animal products for 1911 were, alimentary, 302,048.02; industrial, 
587,525.46; mixed, 108,070.47. 

Manufactured animal products for 1911 were, leather and peltry, 329,812.94;, boots 
and shoes, 336,576.93; miscellaneous, 369.148.25. 

Vegetable products and manufactures were divided into four subclasses: 











1910 1911 
‘ Bolivianos. Bolivianos. 
Rextilefiberss.2s-caese set es core eee ceccae cues chao sea semen rememecus Nomis 28,795. 43 36, 412. 20 
PruitsianGreralnSeece sash ces cae oe Seese ec == ete eee eect eo eieaece Soe 2, 239, 718. 57 4,201,390. 68 
Otheriordinany, veretable:;productsy--2---2e- ea eoeeeeeeee ee nee eee elses 7,320, 737.45 6, 756, 321. 21 
Manuflactures!§: Ao 2taeceteceetsstescec sees sehen ne Sass Eee me eke ne ceencer J 1,643, 947. 32 1, 503,388. 10 
otal. eintte asset esate oe apne See Sem ee eae oe eer me cen ereie ec Spates 11, 233, 198. 77 12, 497, 512. 19 














Fruit and grain imports for 1911, in bolivianos, were: Alimentary, 3,712,826.03; 
medicinal, 14,938.02; live plants and seeds, 22,991.06; miscellaneous, 450,635.57. 

Other ordinary vegetable products for 1911 were: Alimentary, 4,114,326.42; medici- 
nal, 9,941.10; industrial, 2,307,725.14; lumber and woods, 324,328.55. 

Manufactures for 1911 were: Of wood, 981,526.19; wood with other materials, 
44,441.81; furniture, 341,827.27; miscellaneous, 4,268.33. 

Mineral products and manufactures were divided into 5 subclasses: 























1910 1911 
Rolivianos. | Bolivianos. 
Gold and other unenumerated minerals............-...----------------- 8.726,076.56 | 8, 959,910. 25 
Copperjandialloyssee soe meee soccer me siemnnines + oes eceeeic oases secs ues 91,041.30 | 126, 854. 81 
Tin, lead, and zinc. . Se 243, 686. 92 | 267, 760. 88 
Troniandssteele aha cih sein te eye see ney a ee are oe eee eens aches SS ene Cet 9, 690, 617. 23 10, 174, 812. 86 
Stomestanmdiearths te see ere errata cesar isles it oe ee einai ciee ats ora a eeceteasrars 534, 634. 80 | 463, 155. 06 
Mo tales se maeeite See ee Soe eee a= eles aca anec aie See 19, 286,956.81 | 19, 992, 493. 86 





Under gold and other unenumerated minerals, the imports for 1911, in bolivianos, 
were: Gold, 8,750,050; unenumerated minerals and metals, 178,193.03; manufactures, 
31,667.22. 

Copper and alloys for 1911 were: Unmanufactured, 66,453.38; manufactured, 
60,401.43. 

Tin, lead, and zinc for 1911 were: Unmanufactured, 38,787.26; manufactured, 
222,107.27; partly manufactured, 6,866.35. 

Tron and, steel for 1911 were: Unmanufactured, 6,536,084.67; manufactured, 
2,336,877.22; structural and other industrial material, 1,301,850.97. 

Stones and earths for 1911 wer2: Unmanufactured, 24,296; manufactured, 196,913.96; 
earthenware porcelain and glassware, 241,945.10. 

Textiles and manufactures were divided into 3 subclasses: 









































1910 1911 
Bolivianos. Bolivianos. 
“Mhyrea dian Gy arn ease ee cto oe eo is sare ne ce aes eee eects 244, 029. 43 278, 734. 92 
iDextile sie taee ek seer Se Sele Ae PEL, Bo Re SE ee ee ee 5, 557, 839. 36 6, 565, 034. 22 
IN B50 etep at aha ae i) Ie Eee nae ie a See Sempra a ramen eee tae : 551, 675. 80 375, 411. 31 
Loy EAN gt Re A re Oe OME, Cue cle a eye meme ee NER as ELON. 6, 353, 544. 59 7, 219, 180. 45 
Paper and manufactures were divided into 3 subclasses: 
1910 1911 
Bolivianos. Bolivianos. 
(Unfinished paperandi paste boards seamen meee ee eee een 10, 112. 61 45, 441. 05 
Finished paper, pasteboard, and manufactures of.....-..-..--.--------- 446, 331. 84 1, 184, 877.19 
BOOKS  4prin tS) ClC scan cscs eee eee ee eee ene ere 129, 480. 89 376, 733. 39 
TOA A, thot alas Ren eee ee ee A Te eS 585, 925. 34 1, 607, 051. 63 
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In Bolivia the 12 customhouses and the 2 agencies at Chilean ports are arranged 
territorially into 5 groups—north, south, east, central, and Pacific. The imports 
through these customhouses and agencies in 1910 and 1911 were: 





1910 1911 














Northern section: Bolivianos. |  Bolivianos. 
NVALUE ll ate see camo aut Sie Penen ey it ete Eo | 864, 607. 37 1, 220, 208. 46 
ANISUIE Seon cpacneaunS se Sau ae Ee See GARTER a te ln ta es Chines | 93, 664. 41 | 177, 556. 16 
Cobi Sorts ali aeenee a wenyehns cite Rut te ies Davies DGG uawee ts | 1,097,427. 82 1, 222, 750. 44 
TIC UM I8e Sain dar cid atte near ie eRe eek eek yee on eR ASN SNE AEN Cicer ag 8, 025. 68 

Southern section: | 
MAO ul acalon: Mupizae es swat se Mone eine Ieee et co ee 1, 972, 619. 24 2, 462, 581. 96 
laa) Dee arses tta eee ee eae Mn eee Neci Nil bei. OUT ata 691, 245. 99 662, 845. 87 
UGA UII Bie aoe eR Rar eee MN TN Ia Cae: ai os aye 3 rie 731,347.00 | 1, 119, 048. 24 

Eastern section: | 
IRUCLLOI Suarez eras acer Rabies Meee y yt teoy et ee ANC  t 755, 727. 52 1, 069, 319. 19 
San Ma tla se eet ok snes nee ener: Pink Penta Mrigtew Se 22, 458. 87 78, 841. 22 

Central section: | 
L1G) TERY AGES eS ae oo te can ie PN Ass MLL gi ne n/a Ser | 11, 690, 871. 50 14, 578, 533. 69 
UU ay Ses SP ce ae ar RST ay Ooh, NTL NE at ergo ghee | 6, 882, 963. 07 8, 517, 672. 33 
Oc UT ONE GUE sae Saet re owatonna e a LT Cm Myre ARNE | 636, 811.75 1,313, 820. 97 

Pacific section: | 
AQOTNRY Gis AMOL ESI oonacs sansa uensescdos dosed scssecouases uel: | 23, 215,998.53 | 25,719, 132. 05 
EAP ETIO VAAL PAIGE serene ellen pge aa Faldo sent eR eae ea Sha cane ee te 146, 651. 48 | 221, 073. 00 

IROLEN Comtivibnies)) Soe 5 dawolce Saancshs Sustae Cae aeE ee ome eee | 48, 802, 394. 55 58, 371, 409. 26 
Wnt SES (GONG). 8 Sacenedacs daancccccusleclobaducncuclencenne | $19, 032,933.87 | $22,764,849. 51 





Of the imports for 1911, goods to the value of 26,290,966.54 bolivianos were dutiable. 
There were exempt from duty, under general laws, imports valued at 23,672,459.90 
bolivianos, and, under special laws and provisions, imports valued at 8,407,982.82. 

The following table shows the weights and values of merchandise imported free of 
duty under general laws: 




















Weight 
(metric 
tons of Value. 
2,204.6 
pounds). 
Bolivianos. 
Unwroughtisteeltinybarslandjplates = 452 se eeles ee 666 113, 140.18 
Maetorielectrichiransin iscsi onsets sean namnnin mm nin lng ny a aniaenl Soman 499 998, 437. 00 
COR RRR sy ia ee aye oe eas 19,397 1, 357, 788. 52 
INEM RY CALS SS osu s6ocbedsaooe 581 470, 763. 80 
Railway ties, wood 4, 621 462, 063. 26 
Rails and ties, steel 23,988 5, 431, 686. 14 
Umwroupsh'tironee mes aea ee sens 1,979 395, 865. 50 
METER AULT lami Claeys naa pera! ce REND BCT PRC EN aN Diep eat ig 4,722 141, 654. 62 
inidustrialimachinenye ce. sse op as seo oe meee aa na earn ene awe Sei 1,974 987,186. 00 
LDS EDUC a3cde tn SONS E SEA Sea RRS O RTL SOS te Sa ekg POI iran REESE 931 | 1, 303, 630. 72 
MISCE Ane QUS Ese Nek hens Aen OCaml teen meu aC RS ca 12,939 | 12,010, 274.16 
ANGUEEI RS Bs eats leit aCe eee Dees ee EN Gee RC TA etd Be 72,197 | 23, 672, 460. 00 





The imports exempt from duty under special laws and provisions were: 














Weight | 
(metric | 
tons of Value. 
2,204.6 | 
pounds). | 
|  Bolivianos. 

vel Wayami guia ls enter ae See Acicee hs ses a 35, 134 5, 902, 915. 11 
Wlectricight and powenmateriales 2.5.) . 1) 2 ie et isensuis 2, 284 984, 103. 69 
Govermmentiimp origi ceca Heese v5 NE dye ed SU eee eerie ia 663 536, 069. 10 
Suppliesifor educational institutions... ....1. | {ii 383 | 328, 534. 57 
BUDD Hes Mars iaicipalitiese ses ye a ae ene Gm nn ea RE Re 149 | 120, 820. 73 
Imports for foreign legations and consuls............-.................1.., 118 | 85, 213. 82 
IUHTS GS) VE COTE oto Oe ne PETA NC t PE) Cine i ee Seria 2,521 450, 325. 80 
DOR ociciod aaa ater teen eee nrene oe DR oats we as Spoken 41,252 6, 407, 982. 82 
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EXPORTS. 


The following table shows the exports, by countries, for the years 1909, 1910, and 


1911: 
[ United States gold.] 




















1909 1910 1911 

Wimiteds Keng ora emer Nae rane ean nese: SPORE ae $14, 166,541 | $18,055,406 | $23, 237,089 
Germianiyae esate os eee eo Peer Cie a ets nee aie am 4,493, 879 6,015,390 4, 287, 162 
Brame been: cle oct be njamen eA Wa ec eee at a eae 3, 168, 827 2,009, 527 2, 632, 828 
BO] ste trismie yee a paar oe RE I eel ore a ey Reena 719, 597 1, 486, 735 1, 466, 348 
IOiateO SHRM. Cogan soadanoseossasae ccc sansoescescHaassancecas 29, 459 62, 438 244, 345 
ANE ENOUII 3 ob doscoanenes saodsonsscesscesdessseas sce soensseds 283, 421 155, 954 177, 188 
(CHS sR een a! nea Lee ee oe Pome eles 536, 999 270, 996 160, 175 
Lab C0 Eh ee oes BOERS eA AGH Ar ARE Hyd smditn ene eMeG Soar 56, 784 56, 917 9, 756 
TAZA eee: Sec CR SS oo he oie ene a ay Wades eee APE nell PA (Q4S OO 962, 108 1,917 
PATIRG EH ericouUntri es \aee ree: CE enae ees ene nme ners pee | 408, 535 5, 486 9,348 

U Bayieeh ary oo as ee IN) Cre | 24,868,142 | 29,080,957 32, 226, 156 








Compared with the preceding year, in 1911 there was an increase in exports to the 
United Kingdom of $5,181,683 or 28.7 per cent, to France of $623,301 or 31 per cent, 
and to the United States of $181,907 or 291 per cent. There were decreases in the 
amounts exported to Germany of $1,728,228 or 28.7 per cent and to Belgium of $20,387 
or 1.4 per cent. 

Exports are classified under eight general heads, of which the weights and values for 
1910 and 1911 were as follows: 












































1910 1911 
Weight Weight 
| (metric (metric 
tons of Value. tons of Value. 
2,204.6 2,204.6 
pounds). | pounds). 
Bolivianos. Bolivianos. 
Mineral yprogductsessaepeteeeeeee eee ee eee cere ies 54,732 | 46,716,774. 30 51, 791 62, 532, 010. 17 
Veretablemroduciseess eae sseeee eee aceeneee ee 3,350 | 27,293, 864. 64 4,043 19, 499, 724. 67 
sAMImMaliprogductste eee asee ran os see eee eee 323 277, 391.64 382 298, 021. 65 
Piveramimalsss 22 sasc tcc aesoce ates iso steers eee (pasicicesicloniete 27TACOONO0s | Beeeeaeeeee 102, 389. 00 
Mountedibirdsiandinsectse =.= sessssee es aeee asl sssseeeeeeee 420) 00. Se eeaae ee 8,500. 00 
Nationalizediproductst 2 -- = ses. ee sen eee = 110 | 117, 402. 78 487 101, 814. 15 
Manufactured (products... 42-2. ----.2--=2=-he 31 | 61, 713. 50 7. 51, 112. 90 
Miiscellan GOuUSaacwecas chess eee one e oe eaee 87 | 71,389. 59 82 37, 599. 02 
PROTA ein ete ey eet aa eran ae ae siete telecine eco Sere tects WAS b66s556:40)) | seers 82, 631,171. 56 
WValuein United |Statescurency see a. ceec sess eee == ae $29, 080,957. 00 |....----.--- $32, 226, 156. 00 
The vegetable products were as follows: 
1910 1911 
Weight Weight 
(metric (metric 
tons of Value. tons of Value. 
' 2,204.6 2,204.6 
pounds). pounds). 
Bolivianos. Bolivianos. 
26, 82° , 230. 96 3, 646 18, 921, 192. 04 
AZ sl O5s00)|Senee seca. 511, 051. 25 
OY EGG UPd Nipaeriae ose 40, 473. 55 
6, 862. 36 5 5, 463. 00 
MOSSIO0N| Serer atresia 21,544. 83 
275293 }BG4104 Wl Perseace ele 19, 499, 724. 67 
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The mineral products were as follows: 















































1910 1911 
Weight Weight 
(metric (metric 
tons of Value. tons of Value. 
2,204.6 2,204.6 
pounds). pounds). 
Bolivianos. | Bolivianos. 
Adibal Jopnanullel, (C10) yaR Gv. os ooasossesecqoeasoee 38,548 | 37,006, 503. 94 37,073 52, 639, 603. 36 
IBismuthebarnillao OpenCCM Geert eet soe 214 1, 923, 417. 00 415 2,106, 162. 45 
Bismuth not concentrated. --:.--------.------- 49 43,178. 00 141 111, 888. 80 
Coppermbarrilla, 80iperiCemt <2 2-2 en eae 3, 191 1, 786, 952.18 2,950 1, 426, 942. 70 
Copper punrefinedeeeeees se seee eae eee eee ane 16 US VAOROO ME mop che cece 1 | ee bear pee aes : 
SHIN? Conn, Saosin une dadsbaespestocSecHeoeses| sesdasaecoas APG ey |ensoaesmeoc- 791, 507. 85 
ShibyOke, Wave ongel sp ocoeuoncesasousocccusneeanee Hae Se eat 531204; 4400 BT eee ene nase aie 4, 587, 745. 55 
Hae hab oR ORR Bea a one aso tcer Ga sacs seme erse 11,797 435,008. 90 | 9,798 372, 490. 00 
TWGliiga aaa 35 sh es eee ene A a te Dae nee 210 141, 629. 31 | 297 231, 187. 90 
COG! Oo odeesssussnes Que seas soe sae dense scene Sosegnc en sedl Saascdeue sess acalsaceoor or 94, 906. 60 
GOlcl Goin. sass nosso sqsondbab dub odosasobeooosses| boonanoscues TUS TE50) | pees a2 | lees ae oe talele 
ATTRA CAN SA Bee Goa ER SEE ene 525 97, 080. 00 312 68, 418. 78 
Maen ebiGNTONa css hye acacia sie se ees See ics) 973. 54 331 74, 229. 93 
ILE Se BSR S OE aT E ee aOR SEE Oreo as ae rhe men 30 700. 00 340 23, 546. 25 
IWIGKODIN feta beet ate Gn eae Heseemeeaotes a= occ S| SABA Roe tas Mine ee Semone CSnencte mean 2, 400. 00 
AVOCKISAM ieee ee hesarat weiss e Soa ee See neice 2 Petseseenees ODT AGH Ses ores eae ee 140. 00 
IN IhibaS te obe ses ARS a aoe S pee ane oR eee eer See ra ase eerie 12 WO aSsechcesccos|leopvosecosse5ess 
IMUSCeMAMCOUS 2s 4asscte ese es as ee eRe ese sehen scree IIMB LMG |occe cusses 840. 00 
- | 
TNO GN Ee oe ele sites el sta pero als ses escein ae ae AN acai AO TAOS TE BD) ||sseecsaassse 62, 532, 010. 17 
The animal products were as follows: 
1910 | 1911 
Weight | Weight 
(metric (metric 
tons of Value. tons of Value. 
2,204.6 | 2,204.6 
pounds). | pounds). 
| 
Bolivianos. | Bolivianos. 
(QED Lane (eK re pC ae a pea teste See 237 218, 163. 20 | 324 259, 181. 80 
Gia ISIN Sri e ee oN Ae Soar eee ome See ie 25 16, 503. 85 | 35 21, 232. 25 
Chinehillays kins ies 25 <2 oe ae eee oem eae Me seee oes CHORE NON Wass soeaeseepeosses ose eosaae 
WupaNSKINS PS 2— Solis meee st ser ase eee Senne ee Sceisse cs eee 5, (0000) |\ecascocdces- 2, 416. 00 
IWiO 0 Se sGeeini seins see awa se aoerecion See secre 19 16, 127. 00 17 12, 264. 60 
PAUITFO UD ET SEE Rene Ase eee tree eee re eae eae emcee cee BP eVY GEL) toc cosecases 2,927.00 
OVA eae ee me nist ya cancl ese ester alee Senses DR SOING 4a eee eee eos 298, 021. 65 














The principal live animal exports were mules; of manufactured products, vicuila 
rugs amounting to 22,147 bolivianos; clothing, 5,454; and corn meal, 5.250. 
The exports through the customs houses for 1910 and 1911 were as follows: 





| 1910 








| 1911 

Northern section: | Bolivianos. Bolivianos. 

AVAIL EIS CV ace estate ec eee ed gat abe? ke ae ee ee eee | 13,169,366. 40 7,999, 152. 00 

CORT] OT ES Lae eee ee ee oe oe eee a | 6,622, 609. 40 5, 866, 255. 50 

INO WHORE BUR one Sm eben iin har ese toes A eee ie Ey are, See arb eee ar ad 1, 063, 139. 12 1, 908, 270. 00 
Southern section: 

GARG LAC ATO TIAL TO LZ enter ery eae are ay eRe DE ere Ay Se mre 1, 121, 616. 44 1, 450, 930. 02 

CTT TORI Ree Riel Meee Som epee Stes SOAS UR ati O98 Ne ee ROE ee 18, 136. 00 27, 556. 40 

NEV CLIT OF is oR Fas oy ee ee ech a em ED 646, 524. 74 2738, 823. 25 
Eastern section: 

PEWOTLOISUALOZ mee eee Ie Ae eae ore cer ME cite See oe see ee eee 1, 645, 538. 84 785, 484. 35 

Sain WMO AS eee eee ete eee easton che ne ewty Fae, a ey ee ee eerie 167, 297. 14 58, 571. 77 
Central section: 

JE RWA. 8 cee oC ae ee A ites Ge RA tee ys ea Lene ne Varna eye O° a 5, 815, 726. 44 5, 796, 037. 47 
[Clpy, cara eee per e  eemere ett oo OS Zee TE Silber 20, 707,298.91 26,501, 280. 30 
Ons ea ee ee, eae elo eee ed epee tee eee enon ets coe ees 23, 589, 303. 02 31, 963, 810. 50 

Alo te Pe ee Beste OE SOS Soo ee a Gal oe ny ES cae 74,566,556.45 82, 631,171.56 

ImwUmitedkStatest(Zoldi Masao ne vnc ck Coen ae ee COME ete ee ee $29, 080,957.00 $32, 266,156.00 








The financing of the first 175 miles of the Rosario and MEN- 
DOZA RAILWAY has been arranged by the original holders of the 
concession. The Banco Frances del Rio de la Plata is to issue shares 
and bonds to cover an estimated expenditure of $3,000,000 gold. 
The cost of the entire line is estimated at $25,000,000.——A conces- 
sion has been asked of the Government for anarrow-gauge RAILWAY 
of 250 miles, to run from Mal Abrigo in Santa Fe to Anatuya, in 
Santiago del Estero, which includes authority for a telegraph lne and 
a port at Mal Abrigo on the Parana.—Lacroze Bros., of Buenos 
Aires, have petitioned Congress relative to a project which provides 
for the extension of the BUENOS AIRES CENTRAL from Rojas 
to Cordoba and the laying of a third rail throughout, thus opening up 
communication from Buenos Aires to the narrow-gauge railway 
system of northwestern Argentina.—lIt is reported that the Far- 
quhar syndicate has made a proposition to the National Government 
for the lease or purchase of the STATE-OWNED LINES in the north, 
the Central Norte, and the Argentino del Norte.——The legislature 
of the Province of Mendoza has approved a project for constructing a 
DRAINAGE SYSTEM, together with an improvement in the water 
works in the city of Mendoza. A loan of $6,000,000 is to be negotiated 
for the contemplated improvements.——The Province of Cordoba 
has authorized the construction of an irrigation DAM at Cordoba on 
the Pichana River, at an estimated cost of about $1,500,000.——A 
survey has been authorized for the construction of an IRRIGATION 
SYSTEM, including an aqueduct of some 4 miles at Chilecito, in the 
Province of La Rioja, to make use of the Famatina waters. 
The Government of Argentina has employed M. Ito, a Japanese 
engineer, to conduct the RICE-GROWING experiments in the 
Province of Missiones.——The national hydrological office has com- 
menced experiments in the Province of San Luis in dry farming, 
which are later to be extended to other sections of the country. The 
practice in the United States will serve as the basis for experiments. 
A BRANCH of the Banco Anglo Sud América has been opened in 
Rosario.—The Compafiia de Seguras sobre Arrendamientos, a new 
INSURANCE COMPANY, was recently organized in Buenos Aires, 
which is said to be the first of its kind in the country. The company 
will insure the collection of rents for houses and other property and 
for a small percentage will take over the administration of property, 
guaranteeing rents and assuming all legal responsibility in the event 
of their collection by law without further trouble or expense to the 
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owner.——The provincial congress of Mendoza has sanctioned a 
SUBSIDY of $50,000 toward the organization of acommercial congress 
to be held in Mendoza in the near future-——The minister of public 
works of Argentina estimates that 5,578,000 pesos (gold peso equals 
$0.965 United States currency) will be required during the present 
fiscal year for continuing the construction of STATE RAILWAYS 
and the canalization of the Bermejo River beyond the 700 kilometers 
from its mouth, to which it has been made navigable, and for making 
surveys of the ports to be constructed.——A SHORTHORN BULL, 
exhibited at the Palermo cattle show recently, sold in Buenos Aires 
for 31,500 pesos (peso, paper, equals about 44 cents United States 
currency), while 21 other bulls brought 106,200 pesos. The 
Argentine Senate has granted a concession for the construction and 
exploitation of a RAILWAY from General Acha to Port San Antonio, 
with connections to Bahia Blanca and San Blas.——Durimg the 
month of August, 1912, 97,081 tons of SUGAR were produced in 
Tucuman from 1,486,036 tons of cane. The Senate has granted 
a concession for the construction of a ship CANAL from Buenos 
Aires to Parana de las Palmas. The canal will be about 55 kilo- 
meters long. A company is to be formed with a capital of 2,000,000 
pesos gold (gold peso equals $0.965 United States currency) for the 
exploitation of the concession.—In 1911 the gross RECEIPTS of 
the English railways in Argentina amounted to £127,200,000 as 
compared with £123,926,000 in 1910. The expenses for 1911 and 
1910 respectively were £78,618,000 and £76,510,000. By an 
executive decree of July 30, 1912, a new set of regulations regarding 
the registration of TRADE-MARKS was put in force in Argentina, in 
substance as follows: The Office of Patents and Trade-Marks will not 
accept an application for a trade-mark unless it bears the name and 
address of the applicant and an itemized statement of the articles to 
which the mark is to apply, with the number of the class of articles 
to which each belongs. The decree establishes 25 distinct classes of 
articles (the twenty-fifth including those articles which do not fall 
within any of the other classes), and the single registration of a mark 
will not be effective for more than one class of articles. When it is 
desired to have a trade-mark apply to more than one class of articles, 
it is necessary to make out a separate application for each class in 
question. When a merchant or manufacturer makes application to 
have his name registered as a trade-mark, he should do so in such a 
form as to avoid all confusion, and if the application does not fulfill 
this requirement to the satisfaction of the Office of Patents and 
Trade-Marks, the applicant will be notified and given an opportunity 
to change the form of his application. When the name of a particular 
product of any kind appears as a part of the design which it is desired 
to register, registration will not be granted for products other than 
the one thus indicated. 
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The Bolivia DEVELOPMENT AND COLONIZATION Co., 
incorporated at Portland, Me., on April 12, 1912, with a nominal 
capital of $25,000,000, proposes to engage in agricultural, mining, 
railway, colonization, and other enterprises in Bolivia. The principal 
office of the company in the United States is at Portland, Me-—— 
COAL deposits of good quality are said to exist near the village 
of Tipuani in the Mapiri Valley along the line of the proposed Northern 
Railway.—The Tipuani GOLD Mines, the working of which is at 
present practically abandoned, are in the neighborhood of the line of 
a projected railway. It is reported that by the use of modern 
machinery, which can easily be transported to the mines when the 
proposed railway is completed, these mines can be profitably ex- 
ploited. The Incaguara Gold Dredging Co. has valuable GOLD 
PLACERS on the Kaka River near a proposed line of railway into 
the interior of Bolivia. Valuable PETROLEUM deposits have 
recently been discovered at different points in Bolivia, and a com- 
pany has been organized in Sucre to exploit the deposits in the Proy- 
ince of Acero. Petroleum fields have been denounced in Santa 
Cruz, and excellent petroleum-bearing strata have been discovered 
in Caupolican, Pacajes, and Caleoto.—tThe Bolivia Development & 
Colonization Co. is negotiating with the Government of Bolivia for 
RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION and exploitation as follows: From 
La Paz to Port Brais, on the Beni River; from Santa Cruz to Port 
Suarez, on the Paraguay River, and from Potosi to Sucre, with an 
extension to Lagunilla or some other convenient pomt between 
Abapo and Villa Montes. The assets of the BANK OF BOLIVIA 
on June 30, 1912, were 24,687,385 bolivianos. The bank notes of 
this institution in circulation on the date mentioned amounted to 
1,241,596 bolivianos (a boliviano is equal to $0.389). The Quiaca 
to Tupiza RAILWAY, the construction of which was recently 
awarded by the Bolivian Government to a French syndicate, is to be 
completed within five years from the approval of the plans. The Gov- 
ernment guarantees 5 per cent interest for a period of 30 years on the 
capital invested in the railway, the guarantee becoming effective from 
the time the railway is opened to public traffic. The sum of £4,000 
is allowed the concessionaires for each kilometer of railway con- 
structed, and the imports of material for use in the construction and 
exploitation of the line are exempted by the Bolivian Government for 
a period of 30 years. On the expiration of 99 years the railway 
becomes the property of the State-—— El Progreso, a daily newspaper 
of La Paz, estimates the average cost of construction of Bolivian rail- 
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ways at £6,560 per kilometer, and that in 1913 construction will begin 
on the following lines: La Paz to Puerto Brais, Potosi to Lagunillas, 
and Santa Cruz to Paraguay. It is predicted that in 1914 construc- 
tion work will begin on the Quiaca to Tarija railway, in 1915 on the 
Quiaca to Tupiza railway, and in 1917 on the Cochabamba to Santa 
Cruz railway. ‘The approximate cost of railway construction to the 
Bolivian Government from 1913 to 1921 is estimated at £13,650,- 
000.—tThe first annual COMMENCEMENT of the American 
Institute at Cochabamba was held on November 14 last. The work 
of this school is carried on in the English language under the direction 
of Prof. Washburn.——A TREATY of peace, commerce, and amity 
between the Republics of Bolivia and Colombia was approved by the 
Congress of Bolivia on October 19, 1912. The port of COBIJA, 
which was founded on February 1, 1906, with 400,inhabitants, had a 
population of 906 souls on June 2 of the present year. The press of 
Bolivia suggests that the Bolivian Government send Maj. Victor 
Ibafiez, of the Bolivian army, inventor of an accurate fire rifle, to 
study the manufacture of FIREARMS im the Artillery School of the 
Government of the United States, that country having invited the 
Latin-American Governments to send two of their officers to study 
this branch of military education in the United States. The 
department of justice of Bolivia has made a ruling requiring that 
commercial NOTES in excess of 100 bolivianos be written on stamped 
paper of the denomination of 40 centavos. The House of Deputies of 
Bolivia has voted an appropriation of 250,000 bolivianos for the pur- 
pose of securing a professional aviator andjestablishing a military 
AVIATION SCHOOL in the Republic. Victor Ibafiez, of La Paz, 
has completed a model of a RIFLE that has attracted much attention 
in military circles. The inventor has applied to the Bolivian Govern- 
ment for a patent. As an indication of the activity in RAILWAY 
BUILDING in Bolivia a recent report to the Government states that 
the following sums have been expended on the various lines enumer- 
ated: Oruro to Viacha, $5,163,493; Oruro to Cochabamba, $6,061,401; 
Rio Mulato to Potosi, $5,876,021; Uruyi to Tupiza, $506,924; mate- 
rials on hand, $1,213,040; total, $18,820,879. This does not include 
survey expenses on the lines from La Paz to Puerto Pando and 
Sucre to Potosi. 























A recent decree authorizes the Sociedad Union del Rosario, capital 
$250,000, to operate in Brazil. The company is to engage in various 
limes of business connected with the agricultural industry, exploita- 
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tion and sale of cattle products, sale of agricultural implements, 
cattle and swine breeding, and the manufacture and sale of soap and 
candles. A factory is to be erected at Rosario, in the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul. A project has been laid before the Brazilian 
Congress for the appointment of a commission to prepare and initiate 
an Official Brazilian STUD BOOK. The plan provides for a com- 
mission of 11 representatives of the leading racing clubs, horse 
breeders, and sportsmen of recognized standing, to be appointed by 
the minister of agriculture, who would himself be its president. 
——A project has been presented before the municipal council of 
Rio de Janeiro which provides for the better regulation of the pro- 
vision and sale of MILK in the city. An inspection service directly 
under the orders of the department of public health is to be appointed, 
and milk may be distributed only in hermetically sealed vessels of 
crystal, glass, porcelain, enamel, etc. Sale of milk from large cans 
would be unlawful. FISHING with the new steam trawler at Bahia 
seems to be a great success. A recent short trip resulted in a catch 
of 25,000 pounds, the trawling being done at a depth of about 600 
feet and the catch containing specimens of fish never before seen in 
Bahia. The annual MESSAGE of the president of the State of 
Rio Grande do Sul estimates the revenue for 1912 at $4,700,000 and 
the expenditures at $4,500,000. Education is being well looked after 
in this State which now has 1,212 schools, all well attended. The 
new palace for the president of the State is to be completed within 
two years, and the clearing of the bar and construction of the port 
works at Porto Alegre are progressing satisfactorily. The total 
ENTRIES at Pernambuco for the sugar crop just ended have been 
1,602,281 bags, compared with 2,142,077 bags for the previous crop, 
making a shortage on crop of 1911-12 of 539,796 bags. The 
President of Brazil has signed a DECREE approving the definite 
surveys and estimates of the 42-mile section from Girao to Cratheus 
on the Cearense Railway system, the estimated cost of which is 
$1,400,000. Among the decrees relative to. RAILWAY 
EXTENSIONS in Brazil recently signed by the President are the 
following: A decree authorizing the minister of public works to open 
a credit of $300,000 for expenses connected with building of a line 
from Ouro Preto to Marianna, an extension of the Ouro Preto to 
Ponte Novo branch of the Central of Brazil Railway; another decree 
approves the surveys and estimates for construction of three-fifths 
of a mile of the Feira de Santa Anna branch of the Central of Bahia 
Railway, which will substitute the subbranch to Sao Goncalo and run 
direct via that town; another decree approves, with certain modi- 
fications, the definite surveys of a section of the Sao Pedro to Sao 
Luis line lying between Jaguary and Santiago de Boqueiro, the 
estimated cost being $1,600,000. The service against droughts 
has just prepared the plans for the PILOES RESERVOIR, State of 
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Parahyba, for the apppoval of the minister of public works. The 
reservoir, which is on the River Peixe, is to have a capacity of 
219,250,000 cubie meters (cubic meter = 35.3 cubic feet). The height 
of the barrage is to be 17 meters, while the width of the same will be 
3 meters (meter=3.28 feet) at the top and 13.7 meters at the base. 
The total length will be 506 meters. The extent of the country to be 
served is some 60 kilometers (kilometer =0.62 mile) long and about 
18 kilometers wide and reaches to the town of Acauan, at the mouth 
of the River Piranhas. The district, when properly watered, will be 
most fertile. The estimated cost of the work is $1,000,000. The 
reservoir will lie 6 kilometers above the town of Sao Joao de Souza, 
an important center, the progress of which has in the past been much 
retarded by constant droughts. The minister of public works 
has authorized the Federal imspector of ports, rivers, and canals to 
give orders for the installation at a cost of $500,000 of a DRAINAGE 
SYSTEM in the new part of Rio de Janeiro, which lies between the 
marine arsenal and the Mangue Canal and between the new quays 
and what was originally the shore of the bay, im accordance with 
plans, proposals, and estimates presented by the Rio de Janeiro City 
Improvements Co. (Ltd.). This land is that reclaimed from the sea 
for building new quays and forms a large addition to the area of the 
city. Warehouses are now going up on part of it in fairly large 
numbers, but so far the streets as planned and as indicated in certain 
places with curbstones have not been begun. When the new drainage 
system is installed no doubt an impulse will be given to construction 
work. Deputy Augusto do Amaral has laid a bill before Congress 
by which the Federal Government is authorized to make the necessary 
operations of credit and enter into a contract with a firm of good 
standing, after a public call for tenders, for laying a SUBMARINE 
CABLE along the coast of Brazil which will permit of a double 
service, and for the erection of the necessary stations and the purchase 
of material for the upkeep of the same. The cable would be laid in 
two sections, the first the central line, with four stations, viz, at 
Recife, Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, and Santos, the second consisting of 
extensions to the north to Belem and to the south to Rio Grande or 
Jaguarao and eventually to Montevideo. The Government would be 
authorized to open a credit of $1,800,000 to be spread over two 
successive fiscal years. The contracting firm would run the cable 
repair ship and staff the stations until such time as national servants 
had been trained for the purpose. Recent reports state that the 
Brazil Railway Co. has acquired sites in both Rio de Janeiro and 
Sao Paulo upon which to erect first-class modern HOTELS to meet 
the demands of the constantly growing influx of visitors to these 
important commercial centers of Brazil. A recent press report 
states that a North American newspaper is to be established in Rio 
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de Janeiro. It is to be called the RIO DAILY MAIL and Mr. Francis 
J. Tietsort and Mr. George J. Smith are the promoters of the enter- 
prise. The paper will be printed in English and is to make a specialty 
of news of North America and will also take the service of two 
European agencies. The customs REVENUES of Rio de Janeiro 
for the month of September amounted to 10,101 contos (conto equals 
about $325). During the month of August 2,051 IMMIGRANTS 
from Italy landed in Brazil. A weaving FACTORY was estab- 
lished in Cachoeiro do Itapemirim on October 12, 1912. Two similar 
factories are to be established at an early date in Rio Novo and Juiz 
de Fora, respectively———-The Franco-Brasileiro Co. was recently 
organized in Paris for the purpose of importing Brazilian FRUITS, 
regular steamer trips for the purpose being inaugurated in October.— 
A new TELEPHONE line has been established between Oliveira and 
Passa Quatro, State of Minas Geraes. The minister of public 
works has approved the surveys and specifications for the construc- 
tion of the RAILWAY from Piquete to Itajuba. The secretary of 
agriculture of the State of Sao Paulo, in a recent communication to 
the minister of public works, states that a contract has been made 
with the Sorocabana Railway for the construction of the RAILWAY 
from Salto Grande do Paranapanema to the port of Tibirica. 
Two prominent civil engineers have petitioned Congress for a con- 
cession to build a RAILROAD from Codo to Barro do Rio Grande. 
The projected road, with an extension of about 900 kilometers, will 
connect the railway systems of the States of Maranhao, Piauhy, and 
Ceara with that of Bahia—W—The President of the Republic has 
signed a decree authorizing the minister of public works to open a 
credit of Rs. 150:000$000 (about $50,000 United States currency) for 
expenses connected with the installation of a strategic RADIO- 
TELEGRAPH station at Cape S. Thome, to the north of Cape Frio, 
about 100 miles north of Rio de Janeiro. According to figures just. 
published by the statistical department of the State, the city of 
SAO PAULO now numbers over 400,000 inhabitants, while the 
population of the State is calculated at 3,500,000. The legislature 
of the State of Sao Paulo has been petitioned by a company to guar- 
antee 6 per cent on $2,000,000 for 50 years to aid it in the establish- 
ment of a quick STEAMSHIP SERVICE between Rio de Janeiro 
and Santos. Three vessels are to be purchased, fitted with every 
modern improvement, including Diesel engines, of 3,000 tons dis- 
placement and a speed of 18 knots. Voyages will be daily, with a 
minimum duration of 12 hours from port to port. Fares will be from 
$11 first class to $3 third class. The first CONGRESS OF JOUR- 
NALISTS is to meet in Rio de Janeiro on July 4, 1913. The idea 
took concrete form after the visit of Sefior Hébéquer, editor of La 
Nacion, of Buenos Aires, to the Brazilian capital, where he secured 
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the interest and cooperation of the Associacao de Imprensa. This 
meeting will doubtless bring together many distinguished and useful 
men from all sections of the Americas, and the outcome of their 
deliberations promises to be noteworthy. Tourists who have been 
so completely charmed with the beauties of AVENIDA BEIRA 
MAR at the Brazilian capital will be interested in knowing that this 
famous avenue is to be further extended. A loan of $165,000 is 
being negotiated for the purpose of constructing a water and drainage 
system, building workmen’s houses, and establishing a motor service 
between the town of SAO BERNARDO and the city of SAO 
PAULO. 
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The Valdivia BREWERY Co. earned, during the fiscal year. 
ended June 30, 1912, 906,759 pesos, out of which it will pay a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent on the amount of its stock and credit the balance 
to the reserve and other funds. The company has a cash capital of 
4,376,500 pesos. The General ELECTRIC & INDUSTRIAL Co. 
of Chile has a paid-up capital of 170,000 pesos and a reserve fund 
of 155,000 pesos. The earnings of the company average about 10 
per cent per annum. The CONGRESS for the Protection of 
Infancy, presided over by Dr. Vicente Izquierdo, held its first session 
in Santiago on September 23, 1912. The RAILWAY from 
Chillan to Pinto has been opened to public traffic. Dr. Leopoldo 
Urrutia has been appointed DEAN of the department of law of the 
University of Chile in Santiago. The General San Martin Com- 
mercial & Stock Co. will complete the section of the TRANS- 
ANDINE RAILWAY from San Martin to Lake Rinihue in Decem- 
ber, 1912. The company referred to operates a line of small steamers 
on Lake Rinihue, and also has boats in operation on Lakes Pirihuaico 
and Lacar. The annual stock FAIR, which opened on October 16 
last in the agricultural experiment station at Santiago, made a spe- 
cialty of exhibits of apparatus and machinery used in dairying and 
allied industries. The stock exhibits of horned cattle, horses, mules, 
and sheep were exceptionally fine. The section of the LONGITU- 
DINAL RAILWAY from Illapel to San Marcos was opened to traffic 
in October last. The department of railways of the Government 
of Chile has contracted with Alfredo Matte Basaure to furnish the 
Government railways with ICE for refrigerating purposes. The 
Braden Copper Co. has put into effect a new TIME TABLE on 
the Rancagua to.Mineral del Teniente Railway between Rancagua 
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and Coya stations so as to make connection with passenger trains 
of the State railways. The CHILOE AGRICULTURAL CO. 
has been authorized by the Chilean Government to do business on 
the island of Chiloe. A large area of Government lands in the 
department of Antofagasta has been leased to the Calama MINING & 
SMELTING Co. A BANK with a capital of 400,000 pesos has 
been organized in Concepcion. The president of the institution is 
Primitivo A. Barrio. The Jose Montes STOCK & COMMERCIAL 
CO. of Punta Arenas, with a paid-up capital of £107,570, has been 
authorized to do business under the laws of Chile. The manager of 
the company is Jose Montes Thurler. The department of in- 
dustry and public works has approved the plan submitted by Juan 
Mandakovic for furnishing ELECTRIC LIGHT to the City of 
Tocopilla. The contract is for a term of 10 years. Work must be 
commenced on the plant within six months and completed within 
one year. A TELEGRAPH office has been opened at Pampa 
Central in the department of Antofagasta. The department of 
industry and public works has commissioned Juan EK. Orchard to 
study in the United States the system used in loading and unloading 
VESSELS at public wharves. The contract made by the depart- 
ment of the interior with R. Valenzuela & Co. to install an electric 
LIGHT PLANT at Tacna has been extended for a period of 
one year. An AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS was inaugurated 
in Concepcion, Chile, in October last, the minister of industry and 
public work of the Chilean Government presiding at the inaugural 
session. Eduardo Ruiz Vergara has been appointed first secre- 
tary to the Chilean LEGATION IN JAPAN. The department of 
public works has ordered plans and estimates made for supplying 
TALTAL with potable water. The cost of furnishing the city 
of IQUIQUE with potable water is estimated at 3,600,000 gold 
pesos. The charge for water consumed will be at the rate of 60 
centavos per cubic meter. In September, 1912, the EXPORTS 
from Talcahuano amounted to 1,344,933 pesos, and the imports to 
2,121,153 pesos. The EXPORTS from Valdivia during the same 
month amounted to 406,927 pesos and the imports to 672,104 
pesos. The consul of Chile in Buenos Aires has recommended to his 
Government the plan proposed for the establishment of a commer- 
cial MUSEUM in Buenos Aires to be used for exhibiting the products 
of participating countries. The FOUNTAIN given by the 
German colony to the city of Santiago was formally presented to the 
municipality on October 12, 1912. The new PORT WORKS 
at Valparaiso, which were commenced with official ceremonies last 
October, are to cost between $12,000,000 and $13,000,000 (United 
States gold), and will require four to five years for completion. 
When completed Valparaiso will have a port prepared to handle 
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shipping in an up-to-date manner, with ample room for all classes 
of vessels, suitable dockage, and supplied with the most modern 
machinery for handling freight expeditiously and_ safely. An 
interesting communication to the press by Mr. William S. Myers, 
Chilean delegate to the Highth International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry, deals with the erroneous rumors prevailing relative to 
the exhaustion of the NITRATE deposits of Chile. ‘‘First of all,” 
says Mr. Myers, ‘‘there is a vast amount of unsurveyed nitrate ground 
on the Chilean pampas that is, nevertheless, known to contain im- 
mense quantities of nitrate of soda. Second, grounds already sur- 
veyed still contain enormous quantities of nitrate. There are prob- 
ably, in round numbers, 1,000,000,000 tons in the deposits of Chile, 
and, without doubt, large supplies also exist on lands now but incom- 
pletely prospected. The surveyed and certified tonnage opened up 
at the present time ready for extracting is fully 250,000,000 tons. 
The probable life of the surveyed deposits is at least 400 years, even 
allowing for a steadily increasing annual rate of consumption.” 








The MESSAGE of Presa ote of July 20, 1912, gives the 
population of the Republic of Colombia as 5,000,075 inhabitants. 
The revenues for 1911 were $12,685,119.66, or $464,359.24 more than 
those of 1910. The estimated receipts and expenditures for 1913 
are given as $12,500,000 each. A law has been passed by Congress 
requiring an outlay of $3,500,000 for national defense. Other large 
expenditures of the Government in 1913 will be $6,000,000 for the 
Tamalameque Railway; $4,000,000 for public instruction, wireless 
telegraphy, the Girardot to Beltram, and the Barbacoas to Pasto 
railways, and $6,000,000 for port sanitation. A new customs tariff 
is proposed in accordance with the report of the secretary of the treas- 
ury. Freight and passenger traffic on the Sabana Railway has rapidly 
increased during the year, the freight now hauled averaging about 
7,000 tons per month. The land salt mines in 1911 produced a net 
profit of $373,287 as compared with $316,755 in 1910. The net 
earnings of the maritime salt mines in 1911 were $116,889. The 
President recommends the consolidation of the foreign debt by the 
issue of £5,000,000 5 per cent interest and one-half per cent amortisa- 
tion bones ond the taking over by the State of the Girardot and 
Sabana Railways. The standardization of the railway gauge at 
914 millimeters is recommended. A contract has been made to 
extend the Dorada Railway from Ambalema to Girardot. Thecontract 
of the Puerto Wilches Railway has been modified, and the time for 
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the completion of the line of the Santa Marta Railway Co. to Mag- 
dalena has been extended. The earnings of the Girardot Railway 
have increased, the estimated net profits for 1912 bemg $150,000. 
The Pacific Railway has been completed to Cali and efforts are being 
made to obtain a modification of the contract. In June, 1913, the 
Government will have the right to nationalize the Pacific Railway 
upon the payment of the appraised value of the same, the right if 
not used at that time occurring again in June, 1923, and in 10-year 
periods thereafter. The completing and improving of national roads, 
fluvial highways, and public buildings are reviewed in the message in 
considerable detail. Plans prepared by the department of public 
works for the encouragement of agriculture will be submitted to the 
Congress. These plans include the installation of a laboratory, the 
establishment of experiment stations, the importation of seeds, and 
the hiring of an expert to combat diseases affecting the cacao and 
coffee trees of certain parts of the Republic. A REPORT of the 
Senate committee of October 8, 1912, upon the messages of the 
President, states that up to the 1st of October there had been 188 
bills submitted to the present Congress, 26 of which were presented 
by the Government. In September, 1912, TRAFFIC on the 
Medellin Railway amounted to over $50,000. Rails have been laid 
to Girardot, and from that point to Copacabana 400 laborers are now 
employed in construction work. Dr. Juan Gomez Recuero, judge 
of the supreme court of the department of Bolivar, has been appointed 
GOVERNOR of Bolivar by the President of the Republic.——The 
SCHOOL of Arts and Crafts of Bucamaranga, which has been closed 
for a number of years, recently opened day and night sessions with a 
total attendance of 285 pupils. The municipality of Bogota has 
contracted with Dr. Francisco A. Velez to furnish the inhabitants of 
the Federal capital with STERILIZED WATER. A number of 
agencies for distributing this water will be opened in the different 
wards of the city. The total NET EARNINGS of the municipal 
tramway of Bogota for 22 months were $179,338. The roadbed has 
recently been improved, the rolling stock increased, and the electric 
plant enlarged. The AMAGA RAILWAY transported 63,615 
passengers, 1,227,912 kilos of freight, and 467 head of cattle in Sep- 
tember, 1912. Maps of the extensive region bordering the Gulf of 
Uraba have been prepared with the object of developing the COAL 
MINES and petroleum deposits of that district.——Congress has 
approved the plan recommended by the President of the Republic 
for the erection of a monument in memory of the Colombian 
poet, Rafael Pombo. The House of Deputies has passed a bill 
appropriating $50,000 for the CALI EXPOSITION. The National 
Academy of HISTORY has elected the following officers for the year 
1912-13: President, Gen. Ernesto Restrepo Tirado; vice president, 
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Dr. Jose Manuel Goenaga; secretary, Pedro M. Ibafiez; librarian, 
Jorge Ponbo, and director of the Bulletin of History and Antiquities, 
Dr. Pedro M. Ibaiiez. The committee appointed by the House of 
Deputies of Colombia to report upon the RECOMMENDATIONS 
made in a recent message of the President of the Republic has sub- 
mitted an extensive report to the Congress recommending a simplifi- 
cation of the budget; the purchase of vessels to use in the customs 
service to prevent the entry of contraband goods; the revision of 
the fiscal code; the taking over by the State of the Southern and 
Tolima Railways; and a number of other measures relating to 
finance, commerce, and industry. The society of authors of 
Bogota is conducting a competitive CONTEST for theatrical plays. 
Original contributions will be received by the secretary of the society, 
Pedro Gomez Corena, between February 1 and April 10, 1913. Gold 
medals will be given for the best drama, the best comedy, and the 
best zarzuela or,musical comedy submitted, and honorable mention 
will be made of meritorious contributions. The BANK at Medellin, 
recently organized by German and Colombian capitalists, will soon be 
opened for the transaction of business. Dr. Alfredo Gomez Jaime 
has been appointed CONSUL of Venezuela in Bogota. The 
ANNIVERSARY of the discovery of America by Columbus was 
celebrated at Anolaima, Colombia, by the inauguration of a bridge 
which was christened Rufino José Cuervo. ‘The Commercial Bank 
of Barranquilla pays 3 per cent INTEREST on current accounts and 
5 per cent on time deposits. The TELEGRAMS handled in 
Colombia in 1911 numbered.1,462,323, as compared with 1,036,423 
in 1907.——A recent executive DECREE concerning document 
stamps and sealed paper specifies the size of the paper to be used, the 
number of lines to the sheet, the margins, and the denominations of 
the stamps. The President of Colombia has been authorized by 
Congress to have printed a complete edition of 1,000 copies of the 
LAWS of Colombia from 1812 to the year in which the last volume 
of said laws is published. —The ANNUAL TRAFFIC of the Mag- 
dalena River averages 100,000 tons of freight and 33,000 passengers, 
the gross receipts from which are estimated at $2,197,500. 





























President Ricardo Jimenez, under a decree issued on November 4, 
1912, authorizes the postmaster general of Costa Rica to negotiate 
an ad referendum CONVENTION with the Government of the Argen- 


tine Republic for the exchange of postal money orders. The Smith 
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Premier and Remington typewriter companies have applied to the 
Government of Costa Rica for trade-marks and labels covering 
advertisements used in connection with their respective typewriter 
companies. Rogelio Perez Borbon, owner of the San Pedro 
Ranch, has been authorized by the Government of Costa Rica to 
establish an ELECTRIC LIGHT and power plant on his property, 
using the waters of the Azufre Creek to generate the necessary elec- 
tric current. The concessionaire proposes, among other things, to 
operate a sawmill on his plantation. The concession is for a period 
xf 50 years, during which period the concessionaire agrees to pay to 
che State annually the sum of 21 colones. Up to October 28, 1912, 
the BANK of Costa Rica had issued bank notes to the amount of 
2,000,000 colones, 1,122,810 colones of which were then in circulation, 
the remainder of the issue, with the exception of 50,000 colones which 
have been withdrawn from circulation, being on hana in the bank. 
The gold reserve of this bank on the date mentioned, including domes- 
tic and foreign coins, amounted to a value of 1,922,765.20 colones. 
The commercial section of the department of finance and commerce 
of the Government of Costa Rica at San Jose has requested BIDS 
on a large quantity of iron piping and fittings to be used in supplying 
water to a number of towns of the Republic. The material must be 
delivered to the department of fomento at Puntarenas and Limon 
and must be satisfactory to the technical office of the department of 
public works. The bids are to be opened on December 27, 1912.—— 
The consulate of Costa Rica at Panama has been made a CONSU- 
LATE GENERAL. Humberto M. Vaglio, the former consul, has 
been promoted to the rank of consul general ad honorem. Camille 
Merchant has been appointed VICE CONSUL ad honorem of Costa 
Rica at Brussels. La Gaceta of October 16, 1912, publishes 
an executive order of September 19 last approving the rules and tariff 
rates for the transportation of freight and passengers over the 
PACIFIC RAILWAY. First-class passengers are charged for at 
the rate of 0.05 colon ($0.02325) each per kilometer, and second- 
class passengers at the rate of 0.031 colon ($0.014415) per kilo- 
meter. These prices do not include the charity tax of 0.05 colon 
($0.02325) on each ticket amounting to from 0.25 to 2.00 colones 
($0.11625 to $0.93), and 0.10 colon ($0.465) on each ticket over 
2.00 colones ($0.93). Children from 2 to 10 years of age pay half 
fare, and those under 2 years are carried free. Every first-class 
passenger is entitled to carry 20 kilos of baggage free, baggage being 
received up to within 15 minutes before the hour specified for the 
departure of trains. Baggage consists of clothing for the personal 
use of the passenger, traveling salesmen’s samples, and saddles. 
Excess baggage is charged for at the rate of 0.50 colon ($0.2325) 
per 1,000 kilos per kilometer, the minimum charge being 0.50 colon 
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($0.2325). The Electric Light Co. of San Jose has been authorized 
by the Federal Government to import ELECTRIC SUPPLIES and 
material free of duty for the operation and conservation of the elec- 
tric light and power plant in the municipality of San Jose. The 
WOMEN’S LYCEUM of the capital of Costa Rica is modeled after 
and conducted similarly to institutions of the same kind in the Repub- 
lic of Chile. The English Construction Co. of San Jose has made 
a number of contracts for building HOUSES in different towns of 
Costa Rica, some of which have been submitted to the President of 
the Republic for approval. The company has on hand enough 
material to construct about 500 well-arranged, modern, hygienic 
houses. A free course of STENOGRAPHY is being offered to 
pupils in the second and third year classes of the Lyceum of Costa 
Rica at San Jose. Luis A. Silva, a distinguished Chilean educator 
occupying a chair in the Atheneum of Costa Rica, has recently given 
in the Federal capital a series of interesting lectures on PEDAGOGY, 
and has made comparisons showing that the splendid public-school 
system of Costa Rica is very similar to that now in force in the 
Republic of Chile. The TRAMWAY at San Jose is improving its 
service by installing a number of new passenger cars, four of which 
have recently arrived. The cost of these cars delivered at San Jose 
was 10,000 colones each. A new MAP of Costa Rica, under the 
direction of Enrique Cappela and Mateo F. Fournier, is being pre- 
pared in the office of the department of public works. This map 
will show in detail the railways, public roads, railway stations, routes 
of steamship lines whose vessels call at ports of the Republic, agri- 
cultural colonies, banana zones, boundaries of Provinces, etc. When 
the work is completed the drawings will be sent abroad to be 
printed. Recent PAINTINGS of the talented young Costa Rican 
artist, Lidio Bonilla, are receiving favorable comment and attracting 
considerable attention among art lovers in the metropolis of the 
Republic. One of these paintings, ‘“‘La Magnolia,’ has been pro- 
nounced by local connoisseurs to be a highly meritorious work. 
The Government of Costa Rica has commissioned Sefior Don Roberto 
Brenes Mesen, assistant secretary of public instruction and an able 
scholar, author, and educator, to study in the United States the organ- 
ization and operation of the primary SCHOOLS of that country, 
especially those of rural communities, as well as the intermediate, the 
industrial, and the schools of arts and crafts. Sefior Mesen completed 
his professional education in Chile and is familiar with the excellent 
public-school system of that Republic. His work, entitled ‘“‘Gramatica 
Historica y Légica de la Lengua Castellana’? (Historical Grammar 
and Logic of the Castillian Language), has won him high praise from 
linguists of repute in America and Europe. Sefior Mesen has written 
extensively on scientific subjects, and his essay, ‘‘La Voluntad en 
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los Microorganismos”’ (The Will in Microorganisms), is a meritorious 
work in the field of natural science. The Government of Costa Rica 
has adopted his reader as the official textbook of the public schools 
of that country. Sefior Mesen has written extensively on pedagogi- 
cal subjects, is a forceful prose writer, and a poet of more than local 
reputation and prominence. He is an able newspaper correspondent, 
and is exceptionally well fitted for the important work in th United 
States for which he has been selected by the Costa Rican Government. 
Mr. Mesen’s knowledge of educational subjects is both practical and 
theoretical, he having been a professor in the Lyceum of Costa Rica, 
director of the Lyceum of Heredia, and of Cartago, and editor of the 
Revista de Educacién Ptblica (Review of Public Education), and 
delegate to and secretary of the Second Central American Conference 
which met in San Salvador in February, 1910. 
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The MESSAGE of President Gomez to the Federal Coie deliv-. 
ered on November 4, 1912, gives the number of post offices in the 
Republic as 496, the number of postal routes as 98, and the annual 
cost of maintenance of said routes as $341,294, not including the 
Cagagaguas to Rancho Veloz section nor $117,972 for services of the 
Cuban Railway Co. The Executive recommends the expenditure of 
$1,680,000 on public works in Pinar del Rio, Habana, Matanzas, Santa 
Clara, Camaguey, and Oriente, as well as a continuation of the dredg- 
ing of the port of Isabela de Sagua and the study of the Santa Clara 
aqueduct. On April 1, 1912, there were 1,702 kilometers of wagon 
roads open to public traffic, and since that time 61 kilometers have been 
constructed. During the fiscal year 1911-12 the matriculates of the 
public schools of Cuba numbered 236,961 pupils, of which 124,142 
were males and 112,819 females. The average attendance during 
the year was 115,174. Registrations in the private schools during 
the same period numbered 22,286, of which 11,787 were males and 
10,499 females, the average attendance being 19,389. The registra- 
tions in the night schools were 2,236, of which 1,275 were white and 
1,061 colored. The production of SUGAR in Cuba in 1911-12 
amounted to 1,895,984 tons, as compared with 1,483,451 tons in 1910-— 
10; On November 1, 1912, Cuba elected a President, a vice presi- 
dent, 13 senators, 50 representatives to Congress, 6 provincial gov- 
ernors, 12 members of each provincial council, 108 mayors, and 608 
aldermen. All of said officials serve for four years, with the exception 
of senators, who are elected for eight years. Gen. Mario Menocal 
was elected PRESIDENT, and Dr. Enrique José Varona VICE 
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PRESIDENT. According to the press, the President elect outlines 
his administration as follows: Regulation of Government expendi- 
tures; lowering of the tariff on necessaries of life; more equitable dis- 
tribution of taxes; closer ties between the United States and Cuba; 
faithful fulfillment of international obligations; safe-guarding of 
Cuba’s rights as a sovereign State, and encouragement to agriculture 
and immigration.——SIX electric storage-battery tramway cars are 
being experimented with by the United Railways at Habana with the 
view of substituting the trolley cars now in use with this type of street 
railway car.——The Dental Society of Habana has presented Dr. 
Andres G. Weber with a gold medal, this being the annual PRIZE of 
the dental society awarded to one of its members for meritorious 
writings and professional work. The DUTIES on imports collected 
in October last at the Matanzas customhouse amounted to $74,146.28. 
The French Academic Society of International History has made 
Dr. Francisco Carrera Justiz, formerly minister of Cuba to Washing- 
ton, a member of the society because of his publications and diplo- 
matic services in Europe and America. Owing to the importance 
of the trade between Austria-Hungary and Cuba, the Austro-Amer- 
icana Steamship Co. has decided to inaugurate regular monthly 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE between Trieste and Habana. This direct 
line will bring lower freight rates, shorten the time of transit, and 
tend to increase the total of the trade between the two countries. 
The first steamer sails from Trieste to Habana some time during 
November. A national POULTRY association has been organized 
in Habana with branches in other sections of the country, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the breeding of poultry on a large scale. The 
National BANK OF CUBA inaugurated its new branch building in 
Guantanamo, Oriente Province, on September 7. Guantanamo is in 
the heart of a rich agricultural section, and through the introduction 
of new industries has become an important competitive field for 
banking. The Cuban Government has granted the petition of the 
Compafiia Cervecera International for exemption from the customs 
surtax of 1904 for machinery, apparatus, and accessories for the 
installation of a NEW PLANT for the manufacture of beer and ice. 
With the surtax removed, such machinery can be imported from the 
United States at the rate of 16 per cent ad valorem, and at 20 per 
cent ad valorem from other countries. Sefior Don Luis V. de 
Abad, secretary general of immigration of Cuba, has contributed to 
The Economist an article on the POPULATION of Cuba, which con- 
tribution has been largely copied by other periodicals. According to 
Sefior Abad the present population of the country is 2,473,600, which 
figures show a large annual increase. Continuing, the writer takes up 
various phases of the immigration question and shows in detail many 
interesting facts in connection with the growth of the country. 
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The following persons have been appointed to IMPORTANT 
POSTS in the educational system of the country: Heriberto Dicou- 
dray, professor and secretary of the Normal School of San Pedro de 
Macoris; Jose German Bello, director of the primary school of Los 
Llanos; S. M. Lora, assistant professor in the school at Bani; Mrs. 
Vazquez de Campos, director of the school at Bajabénico; M. del 
Rosario, director of the school at Cachones; Jose Subero, director of 
the school at San Jaiba Arriba, and Pascual Acosta, director of the 
school at Cabreras. The press at Santo Domingo is advocating the 
establishment of a SANATARIUM in the suburbs of the Federal 
capital. The tentative plans show that the buildings and grounds 
of the institution will occupy an area of 10,000 square meters. The 
erection of 20 separate buildings are contemplated in order to have 
ample facilities for the proper isolation and control of contagious 
diseases. The proposed sanatarium is to be provided with the latest 
improvements in the way of buildings and with the most up-to-date 
sanitary and medical appliances. A department of education, recrea- 
tion, and industrial work is to be operated as an annex to the institu- 
tion. The plans furnished by Marti and Ibarra have met with the 
approval of the medical fraternity of the city of Santo Domingo. 
A request has been made of the municipal council of the Federal 
capital for the use of Plaza Duarte as a kindergarten PLAYGROUND. 
One of the largest and best organized kindergartens in the Republic 
is conducted in a building adjoining the said park, and the use of the 
plaza for the purpose requested will be of great benefit to the children 
attending that school and will enable the teachers of the school to 
reserve certain hours for outdoor instruction. The Central 
Romana, an incorporated agricultural company of the Dominican 
Republic, bas been authorized by the Dominican government to build 
a private RAILWAY from the town of Romana to the Romana River 
and from thence north 14 kilometers through its property to El 
Higueral. The construction of this railway will enable the company 
to more rapidly develop its property and to greatly increase in the 
near future the agricultural output of the Central Romana. The 
Government has also granted this company permission to establish 
and operate a private telephone line over the route of the Romana 
Railway. A reprint of the POSTAL LAWS now in force in the 
Dominican Republic;was published in the Official Gazette of Santo 
Domingo in October, 1912. From a recent communication to the 
BULLETIN it appears that a company has established an experimental 
station in the Yaque Valley near Montecristy, Dominican Republic, 
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for the cultivation of SEA ISLAND COTTON. It seems that about 
350 acres of land have been cleared, a cotton gin has been erected, 
-and an irrigation plant installed. According to this account 90 bales 
have been secured from 125 acres, which will likely be augmented by 
the end of the season. The soil is said to be admirably adapted to the 
production of cotton, but the general dryness of the climate necessi- 
tates the introduction of irrigation to bring satisfactory results. ‘The 
promoters of the experiment seem very sanguine of their success. 
The PARCELS POST convention recently concluded between the 
United States and the Dominican Republic provides a parcels rate 
of 12 cents per pound with a weight limit of 11 pounds. 
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The Government of Ecuador has decided to send a commission to 
Esmeraldas, one of the principal maritime ports of the Republic, to 
organize a direct POSTAL SERVICE with the United States, Ger- 
many, and Great Britain. The North and South American 
TRADING CO., a corporation engaged in the import and export 
business in Ecuador, has established an office in the Pichincha bank 
building at Quito. C. D. Andrade is representative of the com- 
pany. A law has been enacted by the Federal Congress provid- 
ing that the proceeds of taxes levied for PUBLIC WORKS in Esmer- 
aldas shall be applied to the construction of the Coquito to Esmeraldas 
Railway, the canalization of the Esmeraldas River, the supplying 
of water to the capital of the Province, and the sewering, paving, 
and sanitation of Esmeraldas. The President of the Republic, with 
the approval of the State council, has been authorized to negotiate 
a loan, not to exceed 1,000,000 sucres ($487,000), to be used in carry- 
ing on the works referred to, which are to be undertaken and directed 
by a board at Esmeraldas established under the law of February 19, 
1907. An executive degree of October 8, 1912, prescribes a salary 
of 20 condores per month each for the CHANCELLORS of the 
consulates general of Ecuador in Liverpool and Antwerp. A 
police DECREE of the city of Quito provides for the closing of 
saloons and similar resorts at 10 o’clock p. m. The citizens of 
Gualaquiza have petitioned the Federal Government to establish a 
TELEGRAPH LINE between that place and Sigsig. The per- 
sonnel of the SUPREME COURT of Ecuador is as follows: Drs. 
Manuel B. Cueva, Alejandro Cardenas, Francisco Andrade Marin, 
Honarato Vazquez, and Leopoldo Pino. The attorney general 
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of Ecuador is Dr. Julio Fernandez. Sefior Juan Chavez has been 
appointed CONSUL of. Ecuador in San Francisco and Arturo Game 
chancellor of the consulate at that place. A school for MOTOR- - 
ISTS is soon to be established in Guayaquil, and at a later date 
steps will be taken to require anyone running an automobile in 
that city to pass a satisfactory examination or have a certificate of 
efficiency from said school. A COAL MINE in the parish of 
Nanegal, Province of Pichincha, has been denounced by Sefior 
Villa Fernandez and Sefiora Celia de Portilla. The Sugar League 
of Guayaquil has petitioned Congress to impose an import duty on 
SUGAR for the purpose of protecting the sugar industry of the 
Republic. The Congress of Ecuador has enacted a law prescrib- 
ing that the Academy of Lawyers of Quito revise the CODE of the 
Republic and superintend the publication of the new edition of 
same. The work of the academy is to be submitted to the supreme 
court, to be reported upon and presented to Congress. Dr. Julian 
Coronel has been appointed DEAN of the University of Guayas at 
Guayaquil. Dr. Carlos Sanchez Baquero has been given a Gov- 
ernment medical SCHOLARSHIP so that he may complete his 
education in Europe. A bill has been introduced into Congress 
modifying the CUSTOMS LAWS and making Guayaquil, Manta, 
Caraquez, Esmeraldas, and Puerto Bolivar ports for the exportation 
and importation of domestic and foreign merchandise, and Ballenita, 
Manglaralto, Cayo, and Machalilla ports for the exportation of - 
domestic products. The bill provides for the following inland ports 
authorized to import and export merchandise: Macara, in the Prov- 
ince of Loja; Chacras, in the Province of El Oro; and Tulcan, in the 
Province of Carchi. The bill enumerates the following ports of 
deposits: Guayaquil, Manta, Caraquez, Esmeraldas, and Puerto 
Bolivar. The Official Register of Quito of October 1, 1912, con- 
tains the complete contract made by the Government of Ecuador 
with Edward Morley for the construction of the Huigra to Cuenca 
RAILWAY. On October 5, 1912, Sefior Don Alberto Smith, 
MINISTER of Ecuador to Venezuela, was officially received in 
Quito by the Government of Ecuador. The DECREE concern- 
ing the supplying of the city of Riobamba with potable water has 
been amended by Congress so that after the completion and pay- 
ment of the waterworks 20 per cent of the tax fund set aside for that 
purpose will be applied to the construction of the Huigra to Cuenca 
Railway. A TRAINING SCHOOL for women has been estab- 
lished at Quito. The Government of Ecuador has arranged to 
work the Payana SALT MINES and the salt mines on other islands 
of the Province of El Oro. The net profits of the mines are to be 
used in the construction of a railway between Port Bolivar and 
some navigable point on the Zamora River and in the building of a 
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railway which will connect Loja and Cuenca with Port Bolivar. A 
law of October 8, 1912, directs the canalization board of,Guayaquil 
to proceed at once with the cleaning of the main supply pipes which 
conduct the POTABLE WATER used in the city of Guayaquil—#—_ 
An aluminum and clay MINE in the Province of Pichincha has 
been denounced by Leonardo Vasco G. of Quito. 








An executive order of October 9, 1912, authorizes the municipality 
of Livingston, department of Izabal, to expend 30,000 pesos in the 
reconstruction of the LIVINGSTON WHARF im accordance with the 
plans submitted to the Government and in cooperation with the local 
political authorities of the department. The materials and supplies 
necessary to complete the work have been exempted by the Federal 





Government from the payment of duties. Work on the LOS 
ALTOS RAILWAY is progressing at arapid rate. In September last 
an average of 350 laborers were constantly employed on the construc- 
tion work of this lie, and a new camp was opened on the banks of the 
Saquiyul River in the neighborhood of Zunil. The President of the 
Republic sent to the undertaking during September last funds amount- 
ing to 25,277.37 pesos to be used for construction work. By order 
of the Federal Government the town of SANTA JOAQUINA AND 
MORAZAN, which was formerly under the jurisdiction of the district 
of Colomba, has been made a municipality. The election of municipal 
officers took place on November 21 of the present year. The 
municipality of Quezaltenango is completing the construction of a 
MUNICIPAL PALACE, and improving the park known as ‘‘La 
Democracia.” Among the recent public improvements at Huitan 
was the construction of a BRIDGE over the Huitan Chiquito 
River. Steps have been taken by the Federal Government to pre- 
serve intact the sources of the SPRINGS which furnish the capital of 
the Republic with potable water by protecting from destruction the 
forests along the slopes and in the basins from which the water supply 
of the city of Guatemala is taken. The chief political authority of the 
department has been authorized to obtain by expropriation the neces- 
sary lands in the vicinity of the springs to insure a constant supply 
of unpolluted water. The Dupont Powder Co. has registered in 
Guatemala its TRADE-MARK consisting of the words ‘‘ Red Cross.” 
This trade-mark is used in labeling the high power explosives 
manufactured by the company. In 1911 the BIRTHS im the 
61759—Bull. 5—12——15 
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Republic of Guatemala numbered 76,382, of which 40,019 were males 
and 36,363 females. The deaths during the same period numbered 
36,881, so that the natural increase in the number of inhabitants in the 
Republic in 1911 was 39,501. The National Electric TELE- 
GRAPH SCHOOL of Guatemala City is under the direction of Sefior 
Julio Amiel, assisted by a corps of 12 professors. The school is well 
attended and imparts excellent instruction to its pupils. An 
AUTOMOBILE SERVICE between Antigua, Guatemala, and the 
Federal capital has been inaugurated by Eduardo Camacho. An 
interesting exhibit of fine HANDIWORK, consisting of embroidery, 
needlework, and hand-made clothing, made by the pupils of the Girls’ 
Institute of the City of Guatemala, has been installed in the hall of 
honor of that institution. The first shipment of Argentine CORN 
consigned to Guatemala left Buenos Aires in October last. Other 
shipments of this cereal are to follow. 

















The competition for the building of the NATIONAL PALACE at 
Port au Prince, Haiti, with all its outbuildings, within the inclosure 
occupied by the former palace (which was burned to the ground 
on August 8) is open to Haitian and foreign architects and engineers. 
The ground on which the palace and other buildings are to be erected 
measures 680 feet (north side), 575 feet (east side), 625 feet (west 
side), 712 (south side). The plans submitted for the competition 
will be placed on public exposition in a building to be designated 
later. The following prizes will be awarded to the three best plans: 
First prize, $500; second price, $250; third prize, $200. The 
architects and all those desirous of entering the competition should 
send, under seal, to the department of public works (Ministére des 
Thay aux Public Port au Prince, Haiti, withm three months, 
dating from November 4, their plans, bearing a number or distineniee 
mark and in a separate sealed envelope, the name and address of 
the competitor and the number or distinctive mark. The prin- 
cipal fagade is to front on the north side (Pantheon Place). The 
building will, however, as far as possible, have three important 
fronts and should be two stories high at least. The new palace 
will contain the following rooms: Large vestibules, large reception 
rooms, offices for the President and his staff, rooms for the archives, 
telegraph office, galleries, library, stairways, service rooms, ante- 
rooms, drawing rooms, dining rooms, and pantries, cabinet room, 
private offices, apartments for the President and his family, bed 
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chambers, linen room, closets, bathroom, toilet, balconies, veran- 
dahs, armory, kitchen, etc. The outside buildings include carriage 
house for four carriages at least and stables with stalls for 20 horses, 
servants’ quarters, storage rooms, etc. Plans to be submitted: 
First, a general plan at the scale of 5 millimeters to the meter (0™005) ; 
second, plans, sections, and elevations at the scale of 1 centimeter 
to the meter (0"01); third, details. The competition opened on 
November 4 and closes three months later. Congress has appro- 
priated $100,000 for the construction of this new palace, which is 
to be fireproof and thoroughly modern in every detail. The CUS- 
TOMS RECEIPTS of the port of Jacmel during the fiscal year 
1911-12, which runs from October to September, amounted to 
483,041.93 gourdes (gourde, paper, equals about $0.236) and 
$580,911.70 gold. In this amount the imports figure for 481,487.03 
gourdes and $230,974.90 gold and the exports for 1,554.90 gourdes 
and $349,936.80 gold. During the fiscal year 1911-12 the 
IMPORT DUTIES collected by the customhouse of the port of 
Miragoane amounted to 137,851.54 gourdes and $65,276.30 gold 
and the export duties to 746.69 gourdes and $168,323.89 gold, or 
a total foreign commerce of 138,598.23 gourdes and $233,600.19 
American gold. The exports during this season were as follows: 
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The CONVENTION concluded between the Haitian Government 
and the German Empire in regard to the exchange of postal parcels 
not exceeding 5 kilograms (11 pounds) will become effective on 
November 26, 1912. The tax on each postal parcel is only 2 francs, 
or about $0.40. According to a recent number of Le Matin, 
AVIATION is attracting considerable attention in Haiti, and the 
Umion des Sociétés Sportives Haitiennes is negotiating with a famous 
aviator to give exhibitions of flights in the Park Leconte during the 
months of December and January. A course in NORMAL 
TRAINING is to be introduced in certain schools in Haiti with a 
view of preparing men teachers for the primary grades. The sec- 
retary of public instruction will each year designate the number of 
pupils to be admitted to the normal course. The students following 
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this course will be exempt from military service until they have 
completed their studies and while they are under the orders of the 
department of public instruction. The MANUAL TRAINING 
school for boys and the domestic science school for girls, the latter 
being known under the name of the Elie Dubois School, are destined 
to have a great influence on the youth of the country, especially the 
Elie Dubois School, which enables young girls to earn their living in 
an honorable way by teaching them domestic science, dress, lace, 
and artificial flower making, embroidery, needlework of all kinds, 
horticulture, floriculture, and aviculture (care of barnyard fowls), 
as well as to become teachers of domestic science in the girls’ schools 
of the country. The course of study is arranged for three years, and 
scholarships will be awarded. The articles made in the school will 
be sold, and half of the proceeds will go to the State treasury and the 
other half to the University fund. 








PLACER MINING in the department of Olancho, Honduras, has 
been carried on profitably by native miners, many of whom are 
women, for many years. Under the Spanish régime miners from 
Spain engaged extensively in gold washing and mining in that depart- 
ment, and remains ot their works are stiJl to be found along the Jalan 
and Guayape Rivers and the tributaries of these streams. Probably 
at the present time more than 1,000 women are constantly employed 
in washing auriferous sands taken from the beds of rivers and brooks 
in this department, and in separating the gold nuggets and dust by 
means of the wooden bowl (batea) and hornspoon from the coarse 
sands and dross with which the placer sands are mixed when taken 
from the gold-bearing streams and canyons. In the mountains in 
the neighborhood of the rivers and streams of this department out- 
croppings of auriferous ores and veinlets of gold are often found, and 
these are probably the original sources from which the gold-bearing 
sands come. MANY GOLD MINES and prospects exist throughout 
this department, and lately a number of denouncements of such prop- 
erties have been made. Practical miners, who have made a more or 
less thorough examination of this district, express the belief that with 
the aid of proper machinery and better transportation facilities gold 
mining in this section of the Republic could be made to pay and that 
it will eventually become one of the great industries of the country. 
DEPOSITS OF COAL have been found bordering on and in the 
neighborhood of the Pinal River. THE COAL-PRODUCING SEC- 
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TION of Honduras has not as yet been thoroughly explored and 
reported upon, but indications point to the existence of valuable coal 
and petroleum deposits in the vicinity of the Guayape River and its 
tributaries. THE REVENUES of the department of Tegucigalpain 
September, 1912, amounted to 63,975 pesos, as compared with 48,936 
pesos in August of the same year. The expenditures of the depart- 
ment during the month of September were 63,995 pesos. The prin- 
cipal sources of revenue were from taxes on aguardiente, real prop- 
erty, and stamps. The Government of Honduras has granted a 
MEDICAL SCHOLARSHIP of 50 pesos a month to J. Antonio Irias 
for the purpose of enabling him to continue the study of medicine in 
the city of San Salvador. The QUEMAZONES MINES, accord- 
ing to an official report of the secretary of public works of Honduras, 
has ores assaying from $2 to $12 per ton of gold, 30 to 240 ounces of 
silver, 10 to 40 per cent of lead, 4 to 12 per cent of zinc, and 2 per 
cent of copper. These mines were formerly worked at different times 
by Spanish and English companies, and are now being exploited by a 
Honduran company. The ores in sight in the different veins are 
estimated at 7,000 tons, assaying on an average of 50 ounces of silver 
per ton, and considerable values in lead and other metals. 
The congress of Honduras has enacted a law dividing the urban 
SCHOOLS of the Republic into three classes, the primary schools 
into five grades, and requiring four years for the completion of a 
course in the normal school. 

















The President of the Renunie has issued rules and regulations 
governing the policing and working of MINES, consisting of 7 chap- 
ters and 27 articles. The new rules apply to the exploitation of all 
kinds of mines. Extensive PETROLEUM DEPOSITS exist in 
the States of Veracruz and Puebla. The Oil Fields of Mexico Co. owns 
property in these two States covering an area of 200 miles square, 
and has leases on an additional 175 miles square of oil lands. A 
narrow-gauge railway 50 miles long traverses the oil district near 
Tuxpam, and over this railway the crude oil is conveyed to the port 
of Tuxpam. Oil is at present extracted principally from three wells, 
one of which produces 450 barrels per day. The estimated daily 
production of the Oil Fields of Mexico Co. from its own and leased 
properties is 20,000 barrels. APICULTURE is being rapidly 
extended over certain parts of the Republic of Mexico. At a recent 
meeting of the Mexican Agricultural Society in the Federal capital, 
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Sefior Peyron reported upon the results obtained from 50 hives, and 
stated that with an outlay of 600 pesos he had earned 900 pesosin one 
year. The same authority thinks that the best climate in the Repub- 
lic of Mexico for raising bees is found in the States of Michoacan and 
Oaxaca. A bill appropriating 20,000,000 pesos for defraying 
EXPENSES connected with the pacification of the country was passed 
by the Mexican Senate on October 26 last. An appropriation of 
35,000 pesos has been made by the Mexican Congress for the con- 
struction, maintenance, and repair of the HIGHWAY from Iguala 
to Chilpancingo and from Chilpancingo to Acapulco. A chamber 
of commerce has been established at Monterey, State of Nuevo Leon 
by the principal business men of that city. The contract made by 
the department of communications of the Mexican Government with 
José Cintora for the improvement of the HARBOR WORKS of Payo 
Obispo was approved by the Chamber of Deputies on November 4, 
1912. The teachers of the public schools of the Federal district 
are raising a subscription to erect a MONUMENT in the French 
cemetery in the City of Mexico at the tomb of the lamented Justo 
Sierra, late minister to Spain and a Mexican educator and statesman - 
of international reputation.——-Sefior Francisco A. de Icaza has been 
appointed minister to Spain to fill the post left vacant by the death 
of Justo Sierra. Construction has been resumed on the Southern 
PACIFIC RAILWAY of Mexico, and that part of the line between 
La Quemada and Magdalena, in the State of Jalisco, has been opened 
to public traffic. Diego Rivera, a MEXICAN PAINTER, who is 
studying abroad, has obtained great success with some of his works 
exhibited in the Winter Art Exposition of Paris. A recent order 
of the National Railways of Mexico limits the sale of 1,000 KILO- 
METER BOOKS to employees and employees of domestic and 
foreign commercial concerns when traveling and representing their 
firms in the Republic. Kilometer books cost. 25 pesos each and are 
not transferable. The department of fomento, colonization, and 
industry has made a contract with Arthur E. Stilwell rescinding the 
contract of March 5, 1903, for the exploitation of national FORESTS in 
the cantons of Rayon and Arteaga, State of Chihuahua. The Diario 
Oficial of October 31, 1912, publishes the regulations to be followed by 
persons soliciting CONCESSIONS from the Federal Government for 
the construction of wharves, dredging, etc., on maritime and fluvial 
waterways. A contract has been made with Luis D. Martinez for 
the use of the WATERS of the Brook del Muerto in the State of 
Coahuila. The Electric Light & Power Co. of Pachuca, State of 
Hidalgo, has contracted with the Government to use the waters of 
the Tepeji, Tlautla, and San Luis de las Peras Rivers in the States of 
Hidalgo and Mexico. FORMER VICE PRESIDENT Ramon 
Corral died in Paris, France, November 10, 1912.——A bill has been 
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introduced into the legislature of the State of Jalisco providing for the 
establishment of a HOMESTEAD LAW similar to the Federal 
homestead law of the United States. The department of fomento 
of the Mexican Government is ready to distribute 200,000 hectares 
of Government LAND among the small farmers of the State of Chi- 
huahua. ‘The distribution is being arranged by a committee of engi- 
neers appointed for the purpose. Mr. Jorge Engerrand, of the 
Geological Institute of Mexico, has been appointed director of the 
International SCHOOL of American Archeology and Ethnology. 
Fellows so far appointed by universities of the United States are Dr. 
Paul Radin, appointed by Harvard and Columbia, and Dr. J. Alden 
Mason, appointed by the University of Pennsylvania. The Camera 
Agricola (board of agriculture) of Merida, Yucatan, has formed a 
stock company, capitalized at $12,500, to exploit a new industry 
which proposes to manufacture ALCOHOL from the waste portions 
and trunks of the henequen plant.—The price of HENEQUEN at 
Progreso, Yucatan, has risen from $2.50 Mexican per arroba (5 cents 
United States currency per pound) in September to $3.06 Mexican 
per arroba (6.1 cents per pound) during the latter part of October. 
This is the highest figure reached for several years. On October 27 
the French steamer Mont Ventoux, of the Compagnie Générale 
Transatlantique, sailed from Havre, inaugurating a new monthly 
service between this port and Tampico, Vera Cruz, and Puerto 
Mexico. Merchandise can also be shipped on through bills of lading, 
via Tehuantepec, to the Pacific States. The return voyage will be 
direct from Puerto Mexico to Havre, except during the coffee-shipping 
season in Haiti, when vessels will call at the principal ports of that 
island. For the time being the service will be effected by the 

















steamers Mont Ventoux, of 3,429 tons, and the Guyanne, of 3,150 
tons. The latter is advertised to leave Havre on November. 27, 
while the second departure of the Mont Ventouz is fixed for January 1, 
1913. Later it is proposed to put two new and much larger steamers 
into commission on this route, namely, the Mississippi and the 
Georgia, each of a displacement of 12,920 tons, 407 feet in length, and 
3,450 horsepower. 
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Five hundred men are now employed in the Rio Grande Valley in 
BANANA cultivation, but more than 1,000 laborers could easily 
find profitable employment at the present time in this industry along 
the banks of the Rio Grande River in Nicaragua. The rates of 
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EXCHANCE established m the National Bank of Nicaragua at 
Managua on October 15, 1912, were as follows: New York sight, 
sums of $5,000 or over, 14 pesos for each dollar; $2,500 to $500, 
14.05 pesos for each dollar; $1,000 to $2,500, 14.10 pesos 
for each dollar; and for sums less than $1,000, 14.15 pesos for each 
dollar. The cornerstone for the new ANGLICAN CHURCH 
at Bluefields was laid on October 28, 1912. The United 
Fruit Co. recently purchased 20,000 COCONUTS on Corn Island 
where the coconut industry is reported to be very promising. Large 
shipments of these nuts from the island are expected in future. 
Press dispatches from Managua state that the cabinet of the Presi- 
dent is composed as follows: Alfonso Ayon, foreign relations and 
public instruction; Diego Manuel Chamorro, interior, justice, and 
police; Jose Solorzano Diaz, war and marine; Fernando Solorzano, 
public works; and Pedro Rafael Cuadra, treasury and public credit. 
Dr. Manuel Pasos Arana has been appointed magistrate of the 
supreme COURT of justice to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Dr. Salvador Castrillo. The CORDOVAS or Nicaraguan 
dollars are to be placed in circulation on January 1,1913. The per- 
manent rate of exchange will be 1.250 until the paper currency is 
redeemed; that is to say, 1 cordova will be equal to 12.50 pesos paper 
money. The new ELECTION LAW of Nicaragua, promulgated 
by President Adolfo Diaz on October 18, 1912, is published im full 
in English and Spanish in the issue of October 27, 1912, of the Ameri- 
can of Bluefields. The presidential ELECTION and the election of 
deputies to the National Assembly took place on November 2 last. 
F. G. Otis, of the Otis Manufacturing Co., of New Orleans, recently 
visited the eastern coast of Nicaragua to investigate the MAHOGANY 
resources of that section. The Sumu and Miskito Indians on the 
lower Rio Grande River, Nicaragua, are engaging in the growing of 
BANANAS-on a larger scale than heretofore and are finding good 
cash markets for their products. Only small areas of bananas are 
cultivated on the lower Rio Grande. The first important banana 
plantation on the higher banks of that river belongs to Wm. Sinclair, 
and consists of 150 acres of growing plants and a considerable area 
cleared for planting. Further up the river is the model banana 
plantation of Mr. Wilkins, who has 500 acres planted to bananas 
which will bear in 1913, and is clearing 500 acres more. Capt. 
Peterson, of Bluefields, who recently visited the Rio Grande Valley, 
reports that by the latter part of 1913 the exports of bananas from 
that section will be from 30,000 to 40,000 stems per week. The 
American, of Bluefields, in its issue of October 20, 1912, states that 
the South Atlantic Co. has 500 ACRES of banana land cleared with 
200 acres planted that will come into bearing in 1913; the Anglo- 
American Co. 200 acres in bearing and 500 acres planted and under- 
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brushed; S. S. Cooper’s plantation 200 acres planted; the Carribean 
Coast Planters Co. 1,000 acres planted, and about 700 acres which 
will come into bearing early in 1913; F. de Kalenfold 200 acres, 
some of which is already in bearing; the Kansas City Plantation Co. 
300 acres, that will come into bearing early in 1913. The Royal 
plantation has contracted for 500 acres to be planted this year, and 
the Pan American Fruit & Fiber Co., one of the oldest and best on 
the river, has 700 acres of bananas in bearing. Other important 
companies are the Matagalpa with 200 acres; the Nicaragua with 
150; the Chicago with 200; the Banana Co. of Rio Grande (Ltd.) 
2,500; and F. Tetedoux 500 acres. Among the principal plantations 
farther up the river are those of F. Correa and Dr. Lewis. A number 
of Indians near La Cruz have small plantings from which a consider- 
able quantity of fruit is shipped weekly. On some of the branches 
of the Rio Grande, such as the Karawalla, banana cultivation is 
commencing on a considerable scale, notwithstanding the fact that 
this part of the Republic has been devoted hitherto chiefly to stock 
raising. 





Parcel post PACKAGES exchanged between the United States and 
Panama must not exceed 11 pounds in weight, nor measure more than 
3 feet in length and 6 feet in length and girth combined. Full postage 
is payable at the following rates: In the United States, on parcels for 
Panama, 12 cents for each pound or fraction thereof; m Panama on 
parcels for the United States, 12 cents for each pound or fraction of 





same. The Canal Commission has contracted for the erection on 
the Isthmus of four STEEL TANKS for the storage and distribution 
of fuel oil. Each tank will have a capacity of 42,000 barrels of oil, 
and will be 93 feet in diameter and 35 feet in height. The tanks are 
to be built of steel plates and will have steel stairways leading to the 
manways on the roof. Two of the tanks will be erected at Balboa 
and two at Cristobal. All the Prinz steamers of the Hamburg- 
American Line, sailing from New York to Colon and vice versa, will 
call at Santiago de Cuba on the north and south bound voyages. 
The city of Colon is to have a NEW THEATER built of concrete 
and hollow tile, and capable of seating 1,500 people. An electric 
LIGHT and power plant, to be used in running coffee machinery and 
for other industrial purposes, is to be erected at Boquette ranch. It 
is reported that similar electric plants are also to be erected in the 
neighborhood.——The construction of the STREET RAILWAY in 
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the city of Panama is rapidly progressing, and track has been laid 
along the lower half of Central Avenue. Street cars handsomely 


fitted up and of a type suited to the climate of Panama have been 
ordered in the United States and are expected to arrive in Panama 
very soon. A branch of the street railway will run from the city of 
Panama to Pefia Prieta Beach, at which place a modern BATHING 
HOUSE is being fitted up. The PANAMA DEVELOPMENT & 
MANUFACTURING CO. has been organized with a capital stock of 
$1,250,000, divided into 2,500 shares of $500 each. One of the 
most thriving and promising industries of the Bocas del Toro district 
is the cultivation of BANANAS. Fruit of a fine quality is grown 
and a number of foreigners have recently engaged in the business. 
The lumber and RUBBER resources of the district of Bocas del Toro 
are being rapidly developed by American and other foreign com- 
panies. Several shipments of lumber have been made recently from 
properties in this district. A RECENT LAW passed by the 
National Assembly of Panama authorizes the municipalities of the 
districts of the Republic which produce salt to levy a tax of $0.25 to 
$1 per head on cattle slaughtered in the respective districts, the 
proceeds of the tax to be used in operating the salt mines. The 
establishment of a HOSPITAL FARM has been recommended by 
the Canal Zone committee as the best plan for caring for ill and 
partially disabled Canal Zone employees. All kinds of tropical 
vegetables are easily grown in the vicinity of the city of Panama, 
and poultry, dairying, and other similar industries could be added if 
required. The committee favors Corozal as a good site for such a 
farm. The soil in that locality, according to a report from the 
United States Department of Agriculture, is good. The Canal Com- 
mission buildings at Corozal could be easily adapted to the needs of 
the inmates of the farm. The matter is under consideration and a 
thorough investigation of the site recommended. in the report will 
be made before anything definite is done. The building of the 
Panama Railroad TERMINAL in Panama City has been awarded to 
the Central American Construction Co., an American corporation, 
whose bid was $81,500. 























The PLAZA URUGUAYA, the largest in the Federal capital, is 


to be modernized and improved. EX-PRESIDENT of the Repub- 
lic, Emiliano Gonzalez Navero, has been elected tosthe Senate of the 
Federal Congress. The National LIBRARY at Asuncion was vis- 
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ited inSeptember last by 2,543 persons, who read and consulted books 
of the institution to the number of 3,043. Dr. Telemaco Silveira 
and Marcos Quaranta have presented a project to the Congress of 
Paraguay for surveying the Paraguayan CHACO, taking Government 
lands in payment of their services——The Government of Paraguay 
has been invited by Belgium to participate in the AGRICULTURAL 
CONGRESS of Ghent. A law has been passed regulating the 
exploitation of the forests which produce Paraguayan TEA. Work 
has been renewed on PORT GALILEO, and the improvements con- 
templated will be pushed forward to completion at the earliest possible 
moment. A new SANATORIUM has been established in Asun- 
cion under the management of Dr. Stewart. The department of 
war of the Government of Paraguay proposes to establish an ARMY 
MUSEUM at Asuncion. In September, 1912, TOBACCO weighing 
387,631 kilos was entered for inspection at Asuncion. Sefior Sil- 
vano Mosqueira has been appointed attaché to the legation of Para- 
suay In WASHINGTON. Romulo Formachelli, of Santa Fe, 
Argentine Republic, has submitted a plan to the department of for- 
eign relations for establishing an AGRICULTURAL COLONY in 
Paraguay. A bar of SUGAR weighing 10 kilos has been sent to 
the Agricultural Bank in Asuncion from the ‘‘Azucarera Paraguaya”’ 
sugar plantation at Tebicuary owned by Gomez & Co. DraiG: 
Pilati, an Italian agriculturist, has been sent by the International 
Institute of Agriculture at Rome to gather AGRICULTURAL data 
concerning the Republic of Paraguay. Dr. Moises Bertoni, of Asun- 
cion, has been appointed delegate to the Congress of AGRICULTURAL 
DEFENSE which will meet in Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1913.— 
Jorge Sacarello has asked the House of Deputies for a concession to 
build a 1.44-meter gauge railway from Villeta to QUIQUIO, on the 
Tebicuary River, via Guarambare, Ita, Yaguaron, Achay, and Ibicui. 
The proposed line is to connect with the Paraguay to Carapegua Rail- 
way, now in course of construction, and which will ultimately be ex- 
tended to the department of Ayolas on the Parana River. The 
department of war of the Government of Paraguay proposes to send 
a number of students to the NAVAL ACADEMY of the Argentine 
Republic to complete their military education. The AD REFER- 
ENDUM CONTRACT made by the Government of Paraguay, under 
the administration of Ex-President Rojas, with Dr. Vicente Ouro 
Pretto for port, sewerage, and water works at Asuncion has been re- 
ferred to the National Congress for consideration. In the Para- 
guayan budget for 1913 an appropriation is to be included for the 
establishment of a central WIRELESS telegraph station, and im- 
provements will be made at the two interior stations now in operation 
in the Republic. A bill has been introduced into the House of 
Deputies of Paraguay levymg an EXPORTATION TAX of 50 cents 
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gold per ton on exports of red quebracho. The same bill provides 
for the free entry of sacks used in exporting quebracho for the manu- 
facture of extract of tannin. A HOMESTEAD LAW, similar to 
the one in force in the United States, is embodied in a bill recently 
introduced in the Congress of Paraguay. A PARAGUAYAN 
CLUB has been formed in Paris, France, with the object of making 
a systematic propaganda of the resources and industries of the Re- 
public, and for the purpose of attracting emigrants to Paraguay.—— 
A new map of the Paraguayan CHACO prepared by Engineer Agusto 
Calcena, showing the names of landed proprietors and their holdings 
in that region, has been issued by the South American Bank Note Co., 
of Buenos Aires. A bust of JUAN D. ALBERDI has been pre- 
sented, through the President of the Republic, by Francisco Cruz 
to the municipality of Asuncion. The Government of Paraguay 
will send a delegate to the ANTIALCOHOLIC CONGRESS of Mi- 
lan. The Government has commissioned an engineer to proceed 
to Apa River in connection with the TELEGRAPH SERVICE be- 
tween Paraguay and Brazil. It is believed that of the three proj- 
ects submitted for the sanitation of Asuncion by a Brazilian, a Para- 
guayan, and an Argentinian, respectively, the latter’s will be ac- 
cepted. The Government will spend $750,000 in the construction of 
new ports and has given favorable consideration for the establishment 
of a mortgage bank with French capital. Congress has passed a 
law giving amnesty to all political offenders, which causes general 
satisfaction among the people. WATERWORKS and sewers for 
Asuncion and other leading cities are among the public improvements 
likely to follow the revival of industry now in progress in Paraguay.— 
Congress is now considering a bill appropriating $122,500 (American 
money) for PORT IMPROVEMENTS at Concepcion, Villeta, and 
Encarnacion. Petitions are pending in Congress for building 
another branch of the Paraguay Central Railway from Asuncion to 
Villa Florida and Ayolas, on the southern boundary between Para- 
guay and Argentina. This branch will enter a large and important 
part of Paraguay hitherto without rail communication. Guig- 
giari, Gaona & Cia., of Asuncion, have asked for a concession to ex- 
tend their railway in northern Paraguay from Horqueta to Bella — 
Vista, a point on the extreme northern frontier. More than 1,000 
VESSELS enter the port of Asuncion annually and the number is 
greatly increasing. Docking facilities are needed and the Govern- 
ment is considering the construction and operation of these by private 
parties. ASUNCION has a population of from 75,000 to 80,000 
and the lack of modern means of supplying water is severely felt. At 
present cisterns and wells are the only source of supply, and the ad- 
vent of the city waterworks will be welcomed very generally. 
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The Congress of Peru has authorized the President of the Republic 
to complete the construction of the Chimbote to RECUAY RAILWAY 
either by contractors or administratively. The Executive is to 
make a detailed investigation of that part of the line between kilo- 
meter 104 and Recuay and report to the Congress at its next regular 
session. The committee appointed to report upon the bill sub- 
sidizing the PERUVIAN STEAMSHIP & Dock Co. of Callao has 
recommended that an annual subvention of £15,000 be granted that 
company for a period of 29 years. The municipality of the port of 
Pacasmayo has petitioned the Federal Congress for funds to be used 
in completing the installation of WATERWORKS at that port. 
During the last eight years the inhabitants of the port of Pacasmayo 
have increased from 2,500 to 4,000, and during the same period 
there has been a corresponding growth in its commerce. The 
Congress of Peru has decreed that the GENERAL BUDGET for 
1912 shall remain in force for 1913 with such changes and modifica- 
tions as the Executive may deem necessary for the proper transac- 
tion of the public business. The President has also been authorized 
by Congress to approve the budgets of the departmental boards for 
1913. The law provides that the Executive shall report to. the 
Congress at its next regular session the use he has made of the powers 
granted him under these authorizations. The new Chuquitambo 
GOLD MINES near Cerro de Pasco are doing considerable develop- 
ment work. Several thousand tons of ore per month are extracted 
from the mines, crushed and treated. The Cerro de Pasco Co. 
recently smelted 1,174 tons of ore in 24 hours. The production of this 
company is estimated at 4,000,000 pounds of copper per month, and 
that of the Casapalca Co. 800,000 pounds per month. The output 
of the FERNANDINI SILVER property is estimated at 1,500,000 
ounces of silver annually ———THE IQUITOS Harbor Co. (Ltd.) 
has been registered in Peru with a capital of £100,000. The con- 
trolling interest in the enterprise is Booth & Co. of Liverpool, who 
built the harbor at Iquitos under a concession granted them by the 
Peruvian Government. The TACNA AND ARICA question, long 
existing between Peru and Chile, has been settled for the next 21 
years, Peru and Chile agreeing to postpone the plebiscite for that 
period; the controversy is practically settled, pending the approval 
of the respective Congresses. A COMMERCE and navigation 
treaty is also being drafted between the two countries, which insures 
the cordial reception of the Peruvian line steamer which recently 
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inaugurated service between Callao and Valparaiso. The Sixth 
PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS and the Fifth Latin American 
Medical Congress are both to be held at Lima, Peru, next summer. © 
The Government and leading citizens are already cooperating to 
insure the success of these congresses. One important step taken 
toward this end is the organization of an international exposition of 
hygiene to be held in connection with the medical congress. This 
exposition is to last from July 31 to September 30, and the executive 
committee has issued a circular letter inviting from all parts of the 
world exhibits of machinery, drawings, apparatus, etc., connected 
with the providing of drinking water, treatment of sewage, disposal 
of refuse, construction of dwellings, streets, and roads, and all other 
matters coming within the scope of hygienic science. Applications 
for space on the part of intending exhibitors can be made up to 
May 3, 1913. The PAITA TO PIURA Railway has built a new 
warehouse at Paita, under the name of “‘ Almacenes Fiscales No. 2,” 
and has opened same to the use of the public. The Chamber of 
Deputies has authorized the EMERGENCY LOAN of £300,000 
asked for by President Billinghurst in his financial message of Octo- 
ber 4, 1912. Work is to be renewed early in 1913 at the SANTO 
DOMINGO MINE of the Inca Mining Co. The mine is reported to 
have on hand a large accumulation of tailings which are to be treated 
by modern methods. The MOLINE PLOW CO. is giving practical 
demonstrations of its agricultural machinery, through its agent, 
Mr.. Palmer, in the Huacho, Supe, and Chincha ‘Valleys. A 
REFINERY and tankage building for the production and storage of 
benzine is to be installed at Lobitos by the Lobitos Oil Fields Co. 
A. W. McCune, who holds the concession for the construction of the 
UCAYALI RAILWAY, has arrived in Peru and work on the line is 
active. Mr. McCune states that arrangements were made to place 
in the United States the bonds of the road, as issued in installments 
proportioned upon mileage built, in accordance with the terms of 
the concession. A correspondent at Mollendo states that the 
First National Bank of Chicago has offered to lend the municipality 
of that city $100,000 for the purpose of INSTALLING DRAINAGE 
service and supplying the town with sea water for flushing and for 
street washing. The loan, which is practically accepted, is to be at 
6 per cent, with amortization of 4 per cent, covered by a lien on 
municipal income. By a resolution of the Government the period 
for which merchandise imported into Peru may remain in the CUS- 
TOMS warehouses at Callao, Mollendo, and Paita is one year. In 
the case of Callao the period of customs storage has been three years, 
and in Mollendo and Paita the time has been two years. The 
PERUVIAN CONGRESS authorized the issue of a loan of $1,500,000 
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at a maximum interest of 8 per cent. The HISTORICAL INSTI- 
TUTE of Lima has protested against the contract, made by the former 
minister of instruction, giving Yale University the monopoly of 
archeological explorations and excavations. The Chamber of 
Deputies decided to refer the matter to a committee for considera- 
tion. Emilio R. Larrain has been appointed Peruvian chargé 
d'affaires at Panama.—Calixto Alvarez, a young Spanish Catholic 
MISSIONARY, has sailed for Peru to spend the next 10 years among 
the Indians employed in the rubber regions. An extraordinary 
session of CONGRESS was called to consider urgent measures 
desired by the Government. WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY is to 
be installed on the Putumayo River, the special commissary, Benito 
Lores, having already arrived there with apparatus and some mis- 
sionaries; the latter will work among the Indians of the region. 
The citizens of HUANCAVELICA have petitioned the National 
Congress to give consideration to the project for the construction of 
the Huancayo-Ayacucho railway via Huancavelica. The surveys of 
the Ayacucho road are proceeding rapidly. 
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An executive decree of October 7, 1912, provides for the compila- 
tion and publication of a HISTORY OF SALVADOR. The history 
will be divided into the following parts: I, Precolombian epoch; 
II, discovery, conquest, and colonization; and, III, independence and 
subsequent events up to 1863. Three eminent Salvadoreans have 
been appointed to gather the data and compile the work. One of 
these, Dr. Santiago I. Barberena, will visit Mexico and search through 
the libraries and museums of that country, and Dr. Alberto Luna will 
go to Spain to study the archives of the Indies at Seville and those 
of the palace of the Escorial near Madrid, which is in care of the 
Augustine fathers. Dr. Francisco Gavidia will make investigations 
and collect data concerning the subject in the Republic of Salvador. 
A decree of the President of the Republic of October 1, 1912, 
prohibits the introduction and sale of CERTAIN REMEDIES, such, 
for example, as those advertised under the names of “gonoton,” 
“semori,” ‘‘spermacid,’ and similar substances known as antige- 
nesials. On September 23, 1912, an executive decree was issued 
providing that the duties of $2.40 and $2.25, gold, on each 100 kilo- 
grams of merchandise imported, be collected in American gold coin, 
the same decree making the importation of said money free of all 
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customs duties and taxes. The object of the Government is to 
encourage the importation and circulation of American gold in order 
to establish a more equitable rate of exchange in the conversion of 
silver coin. On the 15th of last September the NEW NATIONAL 
FLAG (INSIGNIA) was presented to the Salvadorian troops who, 
in the presence of the President the of Republic, commander in chief 
of the army, swore allegiance to the same. The minister of the 
Interior (gobernacion) has ordered the director general of telegraphs 
to introduce LETTER TELEGRAMS into the service for the use of 
bankers, merchants, and the public in general at a minimum cost. 
The city council of San Salvador has arranged for a competitive con- 
test between engineers and technical constructors for the most appro- 
priate plan of a municipal SUAUGHTERHOUSE. The plan must 
show a building constructed of iron and brick in accordance with 
modern sanitary requirements, and the structure must be adequate 
to meet the needs of a city of 100,000 inhabitants. A prize of 1,000 
pesos is offered for the best plan. The President of the Republic 
has issued a circular, through the minister of the interior, giving 
- provincial authorities detailed instructions for planting large quan- 
tities of CORN throughout the country, and fixing prizes for the 
largest crops. This action will probably avert another shortage in 
the corn crop. The yield of coffee will be about 65,000,000 pounds 
the present year, according to the statement of a leading official. 
The quality of Salvador’s coffee is very fine, but it is little known in 
the United States, most of the product going to France and Italy. 
Salvador will participate in the PANAMA EXPOSITION im San 
Francisco. Many of the well-to-do families send their children to 
the schools of the United States. The municipality of Sonsonate 
has negotiated a loan of $6,000,000, Salvadorian currency, part of 
which is to be expended in improving and enlarging the water- 
works. The surveys of the RAILROAD have been completed to 
Usulutan and sufficient quantities of rails and ties have arrived. The 
railroad between San Miguel and the port of La Union is running sat- 
isfactorily, according to the new schedule, with new first, second, 
and third class coaches. The station in San Miguel is being built 
solidly and with reasonable speed. The municipality of San 
Vincente has signed a contract for the installation of ELECTRIC 
LIGHT and power and the Government has granted exemption from 
duties on the machinery and material required for the plant. 
Salvador produces a considerable quantity of TOBACCO, which is 
consumed in the country in the shape of cigars and cigarettes; chew- 
ing tobacco and pipes are not used. In the charitable establish- 
ment for the PROTECTION OF INFANTS, entitled “Sala Cuna,” 
in the city of San Salvador, 881 children were cared for in September 
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last, and in the MEDICAL DISPENSARY for the poor 562 free con- 
sultations were given and 563 free prescriptions were filled during the 
same month. The receipts from consular offices during the second 
quarter of 1912 amounted to $39,089.15.—At the beginning of the 
administration of Dr. Manuel E. Araujo the debt of the Republic was 
36,000,000 silver pesos. In less than two years payments to the 
amount of 10,000,000 pesos have been made thereon, without 
in any- way interfering with the administration of the Government 
and the development of the country. The debt at the present time, 
in round numbers, is 26,000,000 pesos. 








The technical studies on the possibility of utilizing the Rio Negro 
for producing power for an electric station capable of supplying 
MONTEVIDEO with electricity for all general purposes are very 
favorable. The realization of this undertaking would mean a com- 
plete revolution of present methods of illumination and power for 


commercial uses. An AERIAL RAILWAY is being projected 
between Punta Gorda and Buenos Aires across the Plate River, the 
distance between the two points being 51 miles. This distance will 
be divided into 16 sections, and the line will be of sufficient height 
to allow vessels to pass beneath; the object of the line is to sup- 
ply the market with sand, paving stones, etc. A German syndicate 
is organizing a cement business in the Department of Minas. Two 
engineers who recently inspected the SALTO FALLS in the Uruguay 
River report that the falls have a capacity for generating sufficient 
electric energy for use of all the cities of that section. The FAR- 
QUHAR GROUP of capitalists proposes to construct a railway line 
from Montevideo to the village of Artigas, on the Brazilian border, 
for which privilege it is willing to pay the Government of Uruguay 
3 per cent on the cost of construction. The Government proposes 
to have the studies for the CORONILLA-SANTA ROSA RATLWAY 
made at once. The Empresa Puerto del Sauce, an Argentina con- 
cern, has registered its statutes with the minister of the treasury and 
will probably develop the port of that name and extend its narrow- 
gauge railroad. A RAILWAY PROJECT is before the chambers 
for a line from Melo to the border of Brazil. A commission from 
Uruguay, appointed by the Government, is now in Canada STUDY- 
ING AGRICULTURAL conditions and methods, stock raising, etc. 
After a tour of the Canadian Provinces the commission will proceed 
to Europe for similar investigations. Cattaneo, the aviator, has 
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been making AERIAL FLIGHTS across the country, much to the 
interest of the population. The minister of public works has sub- 
mitted to the Executive the draft of a contract with the FARQU- 
HAR SYNDICATE for the construction of a railroad from Monte- 
video to Colonia. The association for the commercial develop- 
ment of the PORT OF CONCEPCION has addressed a communi- 
cation to the deputies and senators of Entre Rios in behalf of the 
business men of that city, who are anxious to have more lines of 
railway and other economic developments. The supreme court has 
decided against the Government in the case of the Pan American 
Railway v. The Government, which was based on the annulling of 
the concession for the Cerro Chato branch by the minister of public 
works. A NEW CENSUS is being organized by the statistical 
bureau of the Government, in which every effort will be made to 
obtain accurate results. The work of RENUMBERING THE 
HOUSES OF MONTEVIDEO is progressing, but not without caus- 
ing some confusion. The old numbers will be retained for a time in 
addition to the new ones, and in this way it is hoped to avoid serious © 
trouble. Two hundred and twenty-five DIVORCES have been 
obtained in Uruguay since 1907, which is regarded a small number 
when it is remembered that many applicants come from Buenos 
Aires, where divorce is more difficult to obtain. A new law on the 
subject soon to become effective provides for a decree on the applica- 
tion of the wife only and at her pleasure.——Seven tons of fine 
SEED WHEAT have recently been imported, which entered free of 
duty.——Sayago is to have a sheep-dip factory with a capital of 
$100,000, and with a capacity for supplying the demands of the sur- 
rounding sections. A projected bill before the Chambers is for 
preventing the manufacture of impure NATIVE WINES, and pro- 
hibiting “artificial wines.” The American MEAT-PACKING 
house announced that it would be open for business after October. 
Prof. Xanetti, an American chemist, is organizing an institute of 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY in Montevideo, where by-products of 
all kinds will be studied with the object of utilizing waste mate- 
rials. An American engineer is completing studies for rendering 
the RIO NEGRO NAVIGABLE at all seasons of the year. Large 
quantities of dead and DYING FISH are being thrown on the coast 
of Uruguay, the mortality being due, it is believed, to some disease 
which is being investigated. The eight hours’ time now required 
for TRAVEL between Montevideo and Buenos Aires is to be reduced 
to about three and one-half hours; a turbine steamer will ply between 
the former city and Punta de Indio, and thence rail to Buenos Aires, 
62 miles. At the close of the fiscal year 1911-12 the CREDIT 
BALANCE of the department of finance was 1,067,964.45 pesos, as 
compared with a surplus of 436,294.25 pesos at the close of the fiscal 
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year 1910-11. Prof.-P. Bourke, a North American aviculturist, 
has been engaged by the department of industry of the Government 
of Uruguay to organize and direct a SCHOOL OF AVICULTURE 
in the Republic. The Government of Uruguay has acquired land 
at Punta del Este for the purpose of installing a FISH HATCH- 
ERY. Plans and estimates have been presented to the Uruguayan 








Government for the construction of a new IMMIGRANT HOTEL 
near the port in Montevideo, the estimated cost of which is 300,000 
pesos. 
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A PAPER MANUFACTORY is to be established in the State of 
Aragua and probably another one in the State of Carabobo within 
one year after the National Congress shall have approved the contract. 
Manuel Leon Quintero is named as the principal promoter of the 
enterprises. The Government has contracted with Manuel Maria 
Baldo for the establishment of lines of automobiles and boats for 
freight and passengers along several branches of the Orinoco. The 
surtax on the customs receipts at La Guaira and Porto Cabello, which 
amounts to about $965,000 anunally, will be devoted to works of pub- 
lic IMPROVEMENT and to the payment of outstanding claims. 
- The Bank of Venezuela announced that after October 1, 1912, the rate 
of interest charged by it on current accounts would be 9 per cent per 
annum, instead of the former 12 per cent charge. The bank also 
expects to pay a small rate of interest on deposits. About 400 
boats were licensed to fish for PEARLS at Margarita Island, which 
industry began on September 26. Only 25 submarine divers will be 
permitted to work this season, as it is claimed that divers took too 
many oysters in the past, leaving an insufficient number for propa- 
gating purposes. The minister of fomento will extend the national 
telegraph system for a distance of 93 miles, from Castillos de Guayana 
to the new port of Imataca. On account of the increasing develop- 
ment of the iron mines at Imataca that section is acquiring greater 
commercial importance. Arrangements have been made whereby 
TELEGRAMS FROM VENEZUELA and Colombia can be trans- 
mitted over the lines of Peru, via Ecuador, without an extra charge in 
rates, which arrangement greatly facilitates business in the four 
Republics. A company has been formed with $20,000 capital to 
operate telephones in several towns near Rio Chico, east of Caracas, 
and the present system is to be extended. The name of the company 
is Teléfonos de Barlovento, with offices in Caracas. The misunder- 
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standing between the LA GUAIRA HARBOR Corporation and the 
La Guaira Caracas Railway has been settled, which will greatly 
facilitate the loading and unloading of ships at that port. General 
satisfaction is expressed with the purchase from the United States 
of the old SPANISH WARSHIP, Isla de Cuba, which was negotiated 
through the Venezuelan minister at Washington, Dr. Rojas. Vene- 
zuela is in the midst of one of the greatest periods of PROSPERITY 
the country has ever known, is the statement made in New York by 
returning travelers from South American countries. Country- 
wide EXPLORATION is now being carried on by the local branch 
of the New York & Bermudez Asphalt Co. for oil and gas. About 
six months ago this company sent out a dozen or more young experts 
who had been graduated from American colleges, and these have been 
divided into camps which are now making systematic search for 
hidden resources. The work will take from 18 months to 2 years, 
and great results are expected. The floatmg DRY DOCK at 
Puerto Cabello, which was built by an American firm, is in successful 
operation. It is of the most modern equipment, is electrically 
handled, and will materially add to the commercial importance of the 
port. The GOOD-ROADS ‘movement in Venezuela is progres- 
sing, and fine public ways are being built in various sections of the 
country. Within the last three months 60 AMERICAN AUTOMO- 
BILES have been taken into the Republic and the President has 
become interested in automobiles as well as in the good-roads move- 
ment. Caracas has a new GLASS FACTORY and other factories 
of various kinds are building. Venezuela is just having its first 
AVIATION exhibition. Two Americans have been flying over the 
Caracas race course, causing great enthusiasm. Much STREET 
PAVING is being done in Caracas and numerous buildings are under 
construction. The prospects for good roads have stimulated the 
organization of several companies for establishing AUTOMOBILE 
LINES for freight and passengers. A Venezuelan has made a 
contract with the Government to establish lines from Coro to various 
points. 
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GENERAL MARIO G. MENOCAL 


President-elect of Cuba, who will be inaugurated on May 20, 1913. General Menocal occupies a 
deep place in the esteem and affection of his countrymen. His engaging personality, his 
high sense of honor and justice, and devoted service to his country, have shown him to be a 
man of unusual executive ability and a leader of the highest type. General Menocal received 
ue early education in the United States, and obtained the degree of engineer from Cornell 

iversity. 
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LL persons interested in the Panama Canal who may not have 
obtained a copy of the handbook of the Pan American Union, 
recently issued, entitled ‘The Panama Canal: What it Is. 
What it Means,” and who may desire to have it in their pos- 

session for reading or reference, should make application for one at the 
earliest date possible. The demand for it has been so great and continues 
to be so constant that the entire edition will probably be exhausted 
within another month, and it is not expected that a second edition will 
be issued until next fall when the actually completed canal can be fully 
illustrated and described. This handbook seems to have been issued at 
the very moment when something of the kind was desired by the public 
at large. It gives the information which the average man wishes to 
obtain. It answers nearly all the questions that are asked by those who 
intend to go to Panama and desire to know ahead just what they will see as 
well as by those who have visited Panama and wish to confirm the impres- 
sions which they have already received from the visit. It also gives to the 
person who can not go to Panama an excellent impression of the canal, 
what it is and what it means. The halftone cuts and maps add much 
to its attractiveness. The price, only $1, postage prepaid when ordered 
from the Pan American Union, barely covers the expense of its prepa- 
ration and printing. 


OUTRAGEOUS MISREPRESENTATION OF SENATOR ROOT’S VIEWS. 


Hon. Elihu Root, former Secretary of State of the United States and 
now United States Senator from New York, who always has been and 
is a great and true friend in the United States of Latin America, has 
been the victim of an outrageous forgery and misrepresentation which 
should be viewed with abhorrence and condemnation in all the American 
Republics. Some conscienceless individual who evidently wanted to 
bring about ill-feeling between the United States and its sister Repub 
lics, even by foul means, and who had no consideration for truth and 
honesty, or even for the character of men concerned, prepared an 
absolutely untruthful article quoting from an alleged speech which 
Senator Root made in New York and containing utterances and 
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references which Mr. Root never even dreamed of making. This article 
first appeared in papers in Panama and Central America, and then 
was copied to a considerable extent throughout all Latin America. 

As soon as these newspaper reports were brought to the attention of 
Senator Root he gave out the following statement: 


These are impudent forgeries. I never made any such speech. I never said any 
such things, or wrote any such things. The expressions contained in these spurious 
and pretended extracts are inconsistent with my opinions and abhorrent to my feel- 
ings. ‘They are the exact opposite of the views which I have expressed on hundreds 
of occasions, during many years, both publicly and privately, officially and person- 
ally, and which I now hold and maintain. 


It is hoped that every honorable American, whether he lives in the 
United States or in Latin America, who has regard for truth and for the 
welfare of the American nations, will do what he can to correct any 
unfortunate impressions which may have gained credence from this 
untruthful article, and it is also to be assumed that every newspaper in 
Latin America which published the original article will print even more 
prominently this correction. 


PRESIDENT TAFI’S ANNUAL MESSAGE. 


With the convening of the third session of the Sixty-second Congress 
of the United States President Taft submitted the first message on 
December 3, 1912, which was received with close attention in both 
branches of the Congress. Dealing entirely with foreign relations and 
America’s commercial progress in foreign trade, the message paved the 
way for others which the Chief Executive sent later dealing with 
questions of legislation and government. The BULLETIN is pleased to 
reproduce below a few extracts from the message on our foreign relations 
which pertained to Latin America: 


* * * The relations of the United States with all the foreign powers remain on 
a sound basis of peace, harmony, and friendship. A greater insistence upon justice 
to American citizens or interests wherever it may have been denied and a stronger 
emphasis of the need of mutuality in commercial and other relations have only served 
to strengthen our friendships with foreign countries by placing those friendships upon 
a firm foundation of realities as well as aspirations. * * * 

The diplomacy of the present administration has sought to respond to modern ideas 
of commercial intercourse. This policy has been characterized as substituting dollars 
for bullets. It is the one that appeals alike to idealistic humanitarian sentiments, 
to the dictates of sound policy and strategy, and to legitimate commercial aim. * * * 

Impressed with the particular importance of the relations between the United States 
and the Republics of Central America and the Caribbean region, which of necessity 
must become still more intimate by reason of the mutual advantages which will be 
presented by the opening of the Panama Canal, I directed the Secretary of State last 
February to visit these Republics for the purpose of giving evidence of sincere friend- 
ship and good will which the Government and the people of the United States bear 
toward them. Ten Republics were visited. Everywhere he was received with a 
cordiality of welcome and a generosity of hospitality such as to impress me deeply 
and to merit our warmest thanks. * * * 
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In pursuance of the convention of August 23, 1906, signed at the Third Pan American 
Conference, held at Rio de Janeiro, the International Commission of Jurists met at 
that capital during the month of June. At this meeting 16 American Republics were 
represented, including the United States, and comprehensive plans for the future 
work of the commission were adopted. At the next meeting, fixed for June, 1914, 
committees already appointed are instructed to report regarding the topics assigned 
tovtitem #5 gh 

The successful conduct of our foreign relations demands a broad and modern view. 
We can not meet new questions nor build for the future if we confine ourselves to 
outworn dogmas of the past and to the perspective appropriate at our emergence 
from colonial times and conditions. The opening of the Panama Canal will mark a 
new era in our international life and create new and world wide conditions which, 
with their vast correlations and consequences, will obtain for hundreds of years to 
come. We must not wait for events to overtake us unawares. With continuity of 
purpose we must deal with the problems of our external relations by a diplomacy 
modern, resourceful, magnanimous, and fittingly expressive of the high ideals of a 
great nation. 


VISIT OF MARQUIS DE LA VEGA INCLAN. 


The Marquis de la Vega Inclan, royal commissioner for the promotion 
of travel in Spain, and a member of the Spanish ‘“‘Cortes”’ or Parliament, 
recently visited the Pan American Union, in company with Sr. Don 
Juan Riafio y Gayangos, minister of Spain to Washington. Marquis 
de la Vega Inclan has been appointed by the Spanish Government to 
visit San Francisco and make arrangements for the participation of 
Spain in the forthcoming Panama-Pacific International Exposition. He 
is one of the best known archeologists in Europe, and a man of great 
literary ability. The Spanish American Atheneum recently inaugurated 
plans to hold a special meeting in honor of Marquis de la Vega Inclan, 
who has promised to deliver an address on “Spain and Spanish Culture’ 
when he returns from California some time in February. This meeting 
will take place in the Hall of the Americas of the Pan American Union. 
The Director General and the Assistant Director of the Pan American 
Union extend their compliments to this distinguished Spanish statesman 
and scholar, and wish him complete success on his mission to the United 
States. 


THE PANAMA CANAL CONFERENCE AT ATLANTA. 


The chamber of commerce and people of Atlanta, the enterprising, 
progressive capital city of the State of Georgia, are to be congratulated 
upon the great success of the Panama Canal Conference which was held 
there December 10-11, 1912. The director general of the Pan American 
Union attended this gathering by special invitation of the chamber of 
commerce and delivered the opening address. He was accompanied by 
Sr. Don. J. E. Lefevre, first secretary of the legation of Panama, Sr. Don 
César A. Barranco, vice consul of Cuba and attaché of the Cuban lega- 
tion, and Mr. J. Moreno Lacalle, of the Pan American Union staff. Most 
of the Latin American ambassadors and ministers in Washington were 
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HON. HENRY L. JANES, 


Who recently sailed for Ecuador to become the American arbitrator of the 
claims of the Government of Ecuador and the Guayaquil & Quito Rail- 
way Co. Mr. Janes has for several years been Assistant Chief of the 
Division of Latin American Affairs of the State Department and at times 
has served as Acting Chief of that division. 
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extended special invitations to be present, but they were prevented from 
accepting by other engagements or by illness. Sr. Don Joaquin Ber- 
nardo Calvo, minister from Costa Rica, and Sr. Don Federico Alfonso 
Pezet, minister from Peru, addressed special communications to the con- 
ference, which were read and applauded. Special telegraph messages 
were also sent by Dr. P. Ezequiel Rojas, minister from Venezuela; Dr. 
Salvador Castrillo, minister from Nicaragua; Sr. Ledo. Antonio Martin- 
Rivero, minister from Cuba; Sr. Don Eduardo Sudérez Mujica, minister 
from Chile; Sr. Don Joaquin Méndez, minister from Guatemala; and Dr. 
Manuel E. Malbran, chargé d’affaires of Argentina. Director General 
Barrett, Sr. Lefevreof the Panama legation, and Sr. Barranco of the Cuban 
legation not only addressed the main sessions of the conference, but 
also spoke at a banquet given at the Piedmont Driving Club on Tuesday 
night, December 10, in honor of the delegates. The speeches of Sr. 
Lefevre and of Sr. Barranco were most interesting and were greatly 
appreciated. In the party that went from Washington in a special car 
provided by the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce and in charge of Mr. 
F. L. Jenkins, district passenger agent of the Southern Railway, were 
Director General Barrett, Sr. Lefevre, Sr. Barranco, Mr. Lacalle, Com- 
mander Victor L. Blue of the United States Navy, and Mr. Arthur L. 
Dadmun, secretary of the Navy League. Commander Blue also deliv- 
ered an address at the conference which was most instructive. The 
Director General takes advantage of this opportunity to compliment the 
following gentlemen connected with the conference for the success with 
which everything was carried through: Mr. St. Elmo Massengale, chair- 
man committee on arrangements; Mr. Walter G. Cooper, secretary 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce; Brig. Gen. Robert K. Evans, United 
States Army, Commanding the Department of the Gulf; and Mr. V. H. 
Kriegshaber, chairman of the conference. Among others who delivered 
interesting addresses were President W. W. Finley, of the Southern 
Railway; Mr. John W. Sibley, president of the Birmingham Chamber 
of Commerce; Mr. James W. Porch, chairman of the New Orleans Pro- 
gressive Union; Mr. E. J. Watson, commissioner of agriculture of South 
Carolina; and Mr. W. A. Erwin, of Durham, North Carolina. 


LUNCHEON TO MEXICAN MINISTER OF FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


Sr. Don Pedro Lascurrain, the distinguished minister of foreign rela- 
tions of Mexico, who is now visiting in the United States, was the guest 
of honor at a luncheon on Tuesday, December 17, 1912, tendered by the 
Pan American Society of the United States and the Mexico Society of 
New York, at the Whitehall Club, New York City. Over 100 members 
and guests were present on this occasion, which proved to be as delightful 
as have been the other luncheons and dinners given by these organi- 
zations to distinguished Latin Americans visiting this country. Seated 
near the eminent guest were Sr. Don Manuel Calero, the Mexican ambas- 
sador to the United States, Count Candido Mendez de Almeida, of the 
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Secretary of the Legation of Panama at Washington. 
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Brazilian cabinet and a noted journalist of his country, Justice James W. 
Gerard, president of the Mexico Society of New York, the Director 
General of the Pan American Union, Messrs. James Speyet, R. A. C. 
Smith, Henry Taft, Cabot Ward, W. H. Page, Ward E. Pearson, William 
C. Potter, and a number of other representative men interested in the 
development of commerce and comity between the American Republics. 
Mr. Barrett introduced Sr. Lascurrain, who delivered a felicitous 
address in English, in which he deplored the fact that at various times 
exaggerated and misleading statements concerning his country have 
appeared in the press, and assured his hosts that Mexico was now entering 
upon a new period of peace and prosperity. In the course of the lunch 
a toast was drunk to President Francisco I. Madero, of Mexico. 


GROWING INTEREST IN SPANISH LANGUAGE. 


The recent action of the Navy Department of the United States in 
establishing Spanish as the foreign language of paramount importance 
in the course of modern languages at the United States Naval Academy, 
at Annapolis, is another gratifying indication of the growing importance 
of this language in official circles. The steady development in the rela- 
tions between the United States and the Latin American countries and 
the more intimate association between North Americans and _ their 
neighbors in the 18 Spanish-speaking countries to the south have 
awakened the country to an appreciation of the necessity of a knowledge 
of Spanish for a successful continuance of the work of promoting friend- 
ship, commerce, and comity between these countries. The large business 
interests of the United States are realizing this fact more and more, and 
as a result have been instrumental in introducing the study of Spanish in 
the schools of the principal cities in the United States. The number of 
colleges and universities that are offering the Spanish language in the 
curriculum is also rapidly increasing. Only recently there was estab- 
lished at Harvard University a Spanish club, the object of which is to 
promote the speaking of Spanish among members of the society. This 
new ruling of the Navy Department means that hereafter students at 
the Naval Academy will be required to study Spanish during the whole 
four years of their course instead of two years, as heretofore. 


LECTURE ON LATIN AMERICA BEFORE THE PAN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


The Pan American Society of the United States is constantly increas- 
ing its activities. Its most recent announcement is that of a lecture, 
illustrated by color slides and motion films, entitled ‘‘ Travels and Adven- 
tures from Santo Domingo to Peru,” by Mrs. Harriet Chalmers Adams. 
This took place Thursday evening, December 19, 1912, in the auditorium 
of the Engineers Society Building, New York City, and was largely 
attended by members of the Pan American Society and their friends. 
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Mrs. Adams is widely known as a traveler and as a writer and lecturer 
on various phases of South American life. Her viewpoint 1s always inter- 
esting and her opinion is strengthened by the experience gained in trav- 
eling 40,000 miles through the different parts of South America, parts not 
ordinarily known to the casual visitor or tourist. Mrs. Adams also brings 
to her subject an unusual sympathy with and comprehension of the 
different peoples and races with whom she has come into contact. 


ADDRESSES BY MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNING BOARD. 


Among the principal speakers at the twenty-fifth annual dinner of 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce on December 14, 1912, at Powers 
Hotel, Rochester, N. Y., were two members of the governing board of the 
Pan American Union, Sr. Don Ignacio Calderon, minister of Bolivia, and 
Sr. Don Federico Alfonso Pezet, minister of Peru. The dinner was one 
of the most successful events ever held under the auspices of this pro- 
gressive commercial organization and was attended by over 300 of Roches- 
ter’s representative business and professional men. With the presence 
of the two distinguished Latin American ministers the banquet was given 
an international touch in fitting harmony with the spirit of the gathering 
as planned. Count J. H. von Bernstorff, the German ambassador, was 
unfortunately prevented from attending at the last moment. Hon. Henry 
W. Morgan, the president, acted as toastmaster. 

An incident of the program which showed the careful thought and 
attention in the arrangement of this dinner was the playing and singing 
of the national hymns of Bolivia and of Peru. Just as each minister was 
introduced the orchestra rendered the respective hymn. Minister Cal- 
deron delivered a message of greeting and felicitation from his Republic, 
spoke of the wonderful work involved in the construction of the Panama 
Canal, and predicted an era of increased commerce and comity between 
the United States and the South American countries. He also paid 
a kind tribute to the United States, “which stands,’ to quote his 
words, ‘‘at the head of nations as a promoter of peace and of the 
respect of the rights of other nations, whether strong or weak.’’ Minister 
Pezet was the next speaker. After a few pleasant introductory remarks, 
he launched into a straightout discussion of the business methods of 
United States manufacturers in South America, praised the consular 
service of this country, and made a number of excellent stggestions as 
to proper methods which might be employed to increase the commerce 
of the United States with Peru and the other South American nations. 
Mr. George W. Post, a prominent journalist of New York City, and Col. 
Henry W. Bope, vice-president of the Carnegie Steel Corporation, con- 
cluded the notable list of speakers. 

On the Sunday following the banquet Minister Calderon, who was the 
house guest of Hon. George Eastman, left for Washington. Sr. Pezet, 
however, remained in Rochester and was entertained at dinner by the 
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THOMAS HINCKLEY, ESQ., 


Secretary of the United States Legation at San Salvador, Salvador; also 
Consul General at that city. 
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Hon. Thomas Dunn, Congressman-elect from Rochester, whose house 
guest he was. About 20 of the leading business men and financiers of 
that city were invited to meet the minister, and they seemed highly 
pleased at having a representative of Peru a visitor of their city. The 
minister was afforded an opportunity to see the city and its industries 
before leaving. He was also invited to return in the spring to deliver 
an address on Peru and commerce with the United States. 


MR. HENRY L. JANES NAMED ARBITRATOR. 


Mr. Henry Lorenzo Janes, recently assistant chief of the Latin American 
Division of the State Department, has been designated by the President 
of the United States to act as arbitrator in the dispute between the Ecua- 
dorian Government and the Guayaquil & Quito Railway, a North Ameri- 
can company, as to the amount of damages due the latter as a result of 
recent difficulties in Ecuador. The Government of Ecuador has ap- 
pointed Dr. Alfredo Baquerizo Morefio, president of the Ecuadorian 
Senate, to act as the other arbitrator. 

Mr. Janes with his family left Washington on the 16th of December 
for Ecuador. 

Mr. Janes is eminently fitted for the mission to which he has been 
assigned, as he is probably one of the best informed men on Pan American 
relations in the United States. His experience in the diplomatic service 
for a number of years, his attendance as official delegate to various 
important conferences here and abroad, together with his position as 
Assistant Chief, Division of Latin American Affairs, have brought him 
into close and intimate association with the various countries of Pan 
America and their representative men, so that he goes to his new field 
splendidly equipped with a vast fund of practical knowledge which should 
be of inestimable service and value to him in the discharge of his mission. 
Mr. Janes is a native of the State of Wisconsin and a graduate of the 
university of that State, from which institution he received the degree 
of M. A. in 1903 and of Ph. D. in 1908. After leaving the university 
he pursued special studies in political science at Columbia University, 
and also studied public law at Berlin and Paris. He entered the diplo- 
matic service as second secretary of tbe legation at Havana, Cuba, in 
1905, and the following year was promoted to the position of secretary 
of the legation at Santiago, Chile. After two years at this post Mr. 
Janes was named secretary of the embassy at Rio de Janeiro and later 
transferred to a similar position at Constantinople. From Constanti- 
nople Mr. Janes was honored with an appointment to the position of 
assistant chief of the Latin American Division of the Department of 
State at Washington, and at various times during his incumbency was 
the acting chief of the division. Mr. Janes carries with him to his new 
post the best wishes of his friends and associates for an agreeable 
performance of his duties as arbitrator. 
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Secretary of the United States Legation at Tegucigalpa Honduras. 
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PAN AMERICAN SHOOTING TOURNAMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The marksmen in the United States and in the various countries of 
Latin America who participated in the first Pan American Rifle Match 
which was held at Buenos Aires, under the auspices of the National 
Shooting Association of Argentina (Tiro Federal Argentino) during May, 
1912, will doubtless be interested to learn that a return invitation has 
been extended by the National Rifle Association of America to the 
various countries of Pan America to take part in the grand international 
shooting contest which will be held in the United States the coming year. 
In the circular which has been sent to the different organizations of 
riflemen, it is stated that this tournament will be held at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, from September 1 to September 9, 1913, and will consist of matches 
of the Union of International Rifle Associations as well as of the Pan 
American Shooting Union. From August 18 to 30, 1913, the National 
Rifle Association and Ohio State Rifle Association matches will take 
place, and the following 10 days will be given over to the competition of 
the international delegates. The invitation has been issued above the 
name of Mr. Albert S. Jones, secretary general of the National Rifle 
Association of America. Programs and further information concerning 
the meet and the prizes offered may be secured by addressing Mr. Jones, 
at 1025 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


PRIZE FOR PEACE ESSAY. 


Mrs. Elmer Black, the distinguished New York woman who is so 
closely identified with the world’s peace movement, has just offered 
through the Lake Mohonk Conference on International Arbitration a first 
prize of $200 and a second prize of $100 for the best essays on “‘Inter- 
national Peace.’ These are to be competed for by undergraduate women 
students of any college or university in the United States, and the contest 
closes March 15, 1913. Mrs. Black is to be congratulated on taking this 
practical way of interesting the young women of the country in the 
great modern movement for peace. 


POTOSI TO HAVE ELECTRIC LINES. 


The name of Potosi has come down through the ages as one of the 
most noted cities of South America. The production of its silver mines 
has been fabulous; and in ancient times the mere mention of a person 
being from Potosi was a synonym of wealth. With its wealth and pres- 
tige, however, the city never enjoyed modern means of transportation 
until the middle of last May, at which time the first railway train super- 
seded that of mule coach or llama. The modern railways that are crawl- 
ing over Bolivian mountains and valleys have reached Potosi; the pro- 
gressive spirit of the people is still further awakened, and street cars 
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Photograph by Harris-Ewing. 
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Secretary of the United States Legation at Montevideo, Uruguay. 
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are now demanded and are to be forthcoming. An evidence of this fact 
is the presence in the United States of the ex-mayor of Potosi, Sr. Don 
Donate M. Dalence, who has been investigating the subject of electric 
railways and cars, and who has been so favorably impressed with the 
American-built car that he has placed an order with the St. Louis Car Co. 
for a large number of cars. Sr. Dalence, who is a leading man of affairs 
in Bolivia, being a member of the National Congress, is also interested 
in giving his city a street car system for both freight and passengers. 
He returns to Bolivia after a sojourn of three months in the United States 
to take up actively the building of electric lines, which will doubtless be 
ready by the time the cars are completed and arrive in the Bolivian city. 
The construction of electric or other lines of traffic is rendered necessary 
from the fact that the new railway does not enter the heart of the city, 
the station being more than a mile distant. The-electric road will unite 
the terminus of the steam railway with the city and, with its various 
branches, will give the latter a modern street car service. Previous to 
his visit to the United States it had been the intention of Sr. Dalence to 
purchase at least a portion of the cars or equipment in Europe, but the 
result of his investigations in this country proved most favorable, and 
American concerns accordingly received the whole order. 


RIO DE JANEIRO TO HAVE A NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


North American writers and scholars will be interested in the announce- 
ment that comes from the Brazilian capital to the effect that a new 
library, to be composed entirely of the works of American writers, is to 
be established there. Dr. Da Veiga Cabral, the librarian of the new 
institution, has written a lengthy letter on the subject to the Interna- 
tional Exchange Service of the Smithsonian Institution, giving some 
details regarding the contemplated work. Among other things he says: 


It is incontestably proven that we Americans are entirely ignorant of one another. 
While the countries of America have treaties of commerce, navigation, boundaries 
etc., which demonstrate the cordiality of the relations among the governing classes, 
it is still more true that their intellectual exchange is entirely null. 

We are much better acquainted with the literary men, scientists, statesmen, and 
artists of Europe than with those of this continent. We know much more of the 
material progress of the various French, English, or German colonies than of the 
development of the American countries. 

There is great utility to be derived from the establishment of libraries which would 
show the public of each of these nations the intellectual productions of its brothers 
of this continent. This will be the best work of propaganda and rapprochement 
among the American peoples, and its consequence will be of inestimable value to 
all of us. 

This being the case, we, the members of the Brazilian Press Association, hope that 
your country, in imitation of others, will contribute with works on science, literature, 
diplomacy, agriculture, industry, commerce, belles-lettres, applied arts, maps, and 
the greatest possible amount of statistical data, in order that the establishment of the 
American Library may become a reality. 
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Amazon, in the Republic of Peru. 
voyage on any ocean liner—and vessels of 8,000 tons can go full speed 
day and night as far as Manaos—may be divided into three parts; 
the first extends from the ill-defined junction of the river and sea, at 
the pilot station Salinas, to the port of Para, and is about 80 miles; 
the second extends from the city of Para, across the bay to the north 
of it and during nine hours through one of the several narrow pas- 
sages leading to the main Amazonian current, in all a day and a 
night’s journey of something less than 200 miles; while the third is — 
upon that stretch of water known as the Amazon proper, which 
carries into the Atlantic the drainage of millions of acres that remain 
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HAT the Amazon River is alluring is the commonplace ver- 
dict of the average traveler who ascends the mighty 
stream from Para to Manaos, in the Brazilian State of 
Amazonas, or perhaps still farther to Iquitos on the upper 


to-day the least known portion of the entire globe. 


The approach to Para differs only in negligible details from that 
to many cities lying within open reach of the ocean. 
hes both to the north and to the south, only the south coast can be 
seen, and that is sandy, low, and seemingly undeveloped. Six to 
eight hours after taking on the pilot the anchor is dropped in thé 


port of Para. 


From Para to the Amazon proper much can be seen, but by far the 
greater interest les in the passage through the narrows; that is, the 
latter part of this stretch, and it can be enjoyed only by daylight, 
when the sometimes threatening closeness to the banks permits 
those on the deck of the steamer to catch the details within or about 
the small thatched huts (barracas) of the natives; to watch the chil- 
dren at their games, which are much the same as games of children 
in other parts of the world; and to study the endless variety of the 
Here the trees 


crowded, impenetrable vegetation of the forest. 


appear to be higher and greener, the sparse clearings, whether made 
by nature or man, farther apart; but the huts are numerous, and 





1 By Albert Hale, of Pan American Union staff. There are to be discussed subsequently the plans 
and purposes of the Amazon Navigation Co. (Companhia Navagaciio do Amazonas) and of the Amazon 
Land & Colonization Co., both of which will open much of the region of the Amazon Valley to future 


enterprise and enrichment. 
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the traveler can fancy a certain degree of neighborhood life among 
the simple people. One seldom sees a path along the water’s edge 
between any two huts or settlements, but the water is always there, 
and it affords the only traveled highway for either sociability cr 
commerce. 

The main river to the novelty-seeking tourist may be somewhat 
disappointing. He who has seen the Rhine, the Thames, the Danube, 
or the Hudson is apt to come away with the fixed opinion that the 
Amazon is rather monotonous. The only reason upon which such an 
opinion can be based is the fact that the four or five days on the river 
to Manaos present no striking views ‘of constantly varying scenery, 
no great evidences of the struggles of nature when the earth was 
forming, and only here and there substantial traces of man’s con- 
quest of the land. The stream flows practically due east from the 
Andes with only a few turns in its course, although the channel 
alters from season to season. The numerous islands are in general 
indistinguishable from the mainland; the entrance of any one of 
the many important tributaries creates little disturbance and seems 
not to increase at all the tremendous volume of water between the 
two banks, although it is self-evident that the Amazon must be so 
much the greater by the addition of such a powerful force as the 
Xingu or the Tapajoz. 

Going up the river, the trees are less majestic, the foliage loses its 
intensity, open spaces become less infrequent, but the huts of the 
natives lie farther apart. In small, shallow-draft river steamers 
many little landing places are touched, but these are scarcely visible 
from the deck of an ocean liner. Only three places really attract 
notice on the through voyage—Obidos, Santarem, and Itacoatiara 
a few miles below the mouth of the Madeira River. The two former 
are historical, being early settlements grown into cities since the time 
of the Province and.the Empire; the latter was originally an Indian 
village and once had the name of Serpa which is yet heard on the lips 
of experienced river men. Para is one of the oldest cities in Brazil, 
and offers for the tourist much that is interesting from any point of 
view. Manaos, on the contrary, is one of the newest cities in Brazil, 
and illustrates fairly well what Brazilians can do in civic foundation 
and improvement. One of the great features of scenic value, apart 
from the verdure of the forest, that catches the eye is the strangely 
foreign and as yet unexplored crest of hills cr mountains to the north 
of the river, perhaps halfway between the Rio Negro (on which 
Manaos lies) and the Atlantic. All the rest is trees, water, and 
wilderness. 

But the word monotonous may be applied to the Amazon Valley 
only when taking the superficial point of view of the hurried tourist, 
who is looking for new impressions on his jaded senses. Even he 
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might enjoy the prolonged silences of the Tropics, the endless greens, 
the close contact with primitive nature at her best. 

To those who are travelers with a different purpose, however, the 
Amazon Valley is a wonderland, the richest in opportunity of any 
of the world’s hitherto unoccupied spaces. For the botanist, for 
instance, an unlimited field for investigation is still open, and the 
studies of Bates, Spruce, or others have merely hewn a slight path 
through this most luxuriant of nature’s gardens. For the biologist 
and zoologist, the amount of the unknown is fascinating, and the 
needed researches into the natural history of this region will furnish 
activity for inquirmg minds during the greater part of the present 
century. 

The ethnologist also must be fascinated by the chance here offered 
to discover Man in an environment which, while leaving him essen- 
tially savage, has yet developed in him many of the better phases of 
human nature. In fact every student of whatever degree or inclina- 
tion should know that here is a theater that calls him most ardently 
to action now, and in which there need be not one moment of dullness 
or monotony. 

Such problems to be worked out in the Amazon Valley are never- 
theless those of the laboratory. There is a far larger problem that 
must appeal to everyone whose imagination carries him beyond 
to-day, into the needs and into the material activities of to-morrow. 
To the man of affairs this area of South America has hitherto taken 
little part in his estimates of the sources of things. He has known 
of Brazil nuts, of some cacao, of a few skins of animals, of strange 
woods, some very hard and heavy, others remarkably soft and light, 
as coming from the Amazon. But the association of commerce with 
the Amazon has been restricted solely and simply to the word rubber, 
and the city of Para has given its name to the finest grade of that 
product. If the Amazon should cease to produce india rubber, it 
might as well be wiped off the map, so far as the busmess man would 
be concerned. 

Rubber gathering has been extended, during the last two genera- 
tions, farther and farther within the interior. All the Amazon itself, 
not only as far as Manaos, but even beyond Brazil into Peru as far as 
Iquitos, has been made to yield rubber. All the tributaries of the 
Amazon, such as the Tapajoz, the Purus, the Madeira, and other rivers, 
have been tapped for rubber. Parts of Colombia, of Ecuador, Peru, 
and Bolivia within the Amazon Valley have been developed as rubber 
country. 

A perplexing problem in connection with that of finding rubber is, 
however, that of transporting it so as to make it commercially profit- 
able. The great obstacle encountered in getting the up-country rub- 
ber down to the Amazon is in the rapids and cataracts in the courses 
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MAP OF THE MADEIRA-MAMORE RAILWAY. 


The railway extends in a direction almost due south within the Brazilian State of Matto Grosso, 
between the terminals Porto Velho at the north, on the Madeira River, to Guajara-Mirim at the 
south, on the Mamore River. The total extent of the line is 202 miles; the track is of regular 1-meter 
(393 inches) gauge. Though only 202 miles long, this line represents one of the most remarkable 
engineering and construction achievements. Built through the very heart of the tropical forests 
of Brazil and 1,500 miles up the Amazon and Madeira Rivers, the road is a monument to the perse- 
verance, skill, and courage of its constructors and a tribute to the support and cooperation of the 
Governments of Bolivia and Brazil. . 
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of several rivers, and in the shallowness of the streams during the dry 
season. ‘The most serious of all these obstacles lies in the Madeira 
River, 570 miles above its junction with the Amazon, extending 200 
miles farther southward. To afford economic transportation around 
these falls and rapids has been the reason for the construction of the 
Madeira-Mamore Railway. 

Just consider this one problem alone for the present.!. Distance is 
the first item in question, and those in the United States who are 
well acquainted with immense distances and reckon a day’s journey 
as a trifle must yet be astonished at the almost measureless spaces 
in the Amazon Valley. 

Rubber is gathered from the very feet of the Andes. From 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru, by rivers reasonably navigable during 
the greater portion of the year, it can be floated downstream in 
canoes until, at Iquitos, Manaos, or at Para, it finds lodgment in 
steamers that carry it in bulk to the consuming markets of Europe 
and the United States. 

From the great sources of supply in Bolivia, however, as well as 
from the inland Brazilian State of Matto Grosso, transportation has 
been by no means so simple. The Mamore and the Beni Rivers (the 
former being between Bolivia and Brazil (Matto Grosso) and the 
latter altogether in Bolivia), which at their junction form the Madeira 
River, are navigable without much difficulty, but on this Madeira 
for 200 miles falls and rapids, rocks, and treacherous shallows pro- 
hibit all systematic river transportation and compel the rubber 
handlers to make use of a costly and unsatisfactory method of portage 
around the dangerous places. <A ‘‘batelao’’ (large native boat or 
canoe used on the inland rivers for the transport of heavy merchan- 
dise) can float some of the distance down the river, but on coming to 
falls or rapids it has to be unloaded, the contents carried overland, 
the boat dragged along the bank, and then reloaded, the passage 
thus taking perhaps six weeks of cruel and costly effort. But on the 
up-river trip, when the current itself fights against every movement, 
successful transport is generally hopeless. 

Through this funnel, as the route by the Madeira River may be 
called, passes a really enormous commerce. It must be plainly com- 
prehended that the area which has only this one outlet is gigantic. 
It embraces nearly one-third of Bolivia, or, say, almost 200,000 
square miles, and a large part of the State of Matto Grosso, of nearly 
the same dimensions. Nor is it just to say that all the product of 
these two sections of South America need be rubber. . To be sure, 
that furnishes the bulk of the commerce, but the natural fertility of 
the soil would yield other valuable supplies if only some dependable 








1 The equally important problems of facilitating transportation on other rivers of the Amazon Valley, 
and of releasing this region from the tradition of being a one-crop country, will receive detailed attention 
in the subsequent article. 





PORTO VELHO, THE NORTHERN TERMINUS OF THE MADEIRA-MAMORE 
RAILWAY. 


The headquarters of the administration are located in this town which has about 1,500 inhabitants. 





VIEW FROM PORTO VELHO. 


The residence portion of the town is centered on a prominent hill which offers a commanding 
view of the Madeira River and the heavy Amazon forest. ; 
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consuming market could be attained. In Bolivia, for instance, there 
are thousands of acres on which cattle will thrive and on which there 
are indeed many cattle to-day, but hitherto no incentive has been 
felt to cultivate the stock because no demand existed for more than 
the small number of head that ran wild and reproduced themselves 
according to nature’s whim. Corn will grow well within a few miles 
of the junction of the Beni and Madre de Dios Rivers. Coca has for 
ages been one of the native crops in this region; but having no 
available outlet and having lost by the systematic competition of 
eastern growers, the coca plantations have sunk into relative unim- 
portance. In this area are abundance of untouched virgin acres, 
‘never occupied by the ancient Incas or by the less industrious Indians 
of more recent years. The country is even freer than was the land 
in the Middle West of the United States, and the lack of outlet is 
all that has kept it from being utilized. 

If the agricultural possibilities of Bolivia and Matto Grosso are in 
the abstract so attractive, the same truth can be applied to the mineral 
resources of much of both Bolivia and Brazil. Not all of the precious 
metals of Bolivia lie on the lofty plateau of that Republic, ready to 
be dropped down to the Pacific. The eastern slopes of the Andes 
likewise are rich in gold, but the appalling ascent of fully 10,000 feet 
to that plateau to reach the commercial transportation of to-day has 
been an absolute bar to any attempt to attack such wealth as still 
lies unexplored and unexploited. Matto Grosso, too, is known to 
possess no trifling stores of gold and other metals, but to get them 
out toward the south along the Paraguay River to the Rio de la 
Plata and thus to the Atlantic Ocean has been abandoned as profitless. 

It is necessary to give emphasis to this feature of the central area 
of South America, because without calling sharp attention to it the 
essentail value of the Madeira-Mamore Railway might be overlooked 
or mistaken. Tais is no visionary scheme of an ambitious govern- 
ment, eager to say that a wilderness has been subdued by its enter- 
prise. Rather is the Madeira-Mamore Railway a line of great eco- 
nomic and strategic importance, apt to prove itself now a shrewd 
investment for its projectors, but with more assured certainty capable 
in the future of demonstrating the farsightedness of the statesmen 
and financiers who have carried the project into an accomplished fact. 
Perhaps an illustration will make the point clear. Imagine the 
Middle West of the United States, blocked (as it is in reality) on the 
west by the Rocky Mountains and also by an Alleghany chain quite 
as formidable on the east; imagine the Mississippi River deprived of 
its usefulness by a series of such falls and rapids between St. Louis 
and Memphis that navigation were impossible, and that only the most 
primitive yet at the same time most costly method of portage could 
get produce across the barrier. Then the mind can more easily grasp 





HELL KETTLE FALLS (CALDEIRAO DO INFERNO), ONE OF THE FALLS ON 
THE MADEIRA RIVER. 


Such falls as these impede the navigation of the river for about 200 miles. This necessitated 
the building of the Madeira-Mamore Railway. 





BATELAO OF 8 TONS CAPACITY BEING TRANSPORTED BY LABORERS 
AROUND THE FALLS. 


The railway just completed will obviate the necessity of this difficult and inexpedient method 
of avoiding the rapids. 
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the impediment which has retarded for almost a hundred years the 
growth of the heart of South America. In a sentence, the Madeira- 
Mamore Railway is to Brazil and Bolivia what the Panama Canal is 
to Chile and Peru. 

Yet the Madeira-Mamore Railway is no new dream for the builders 
of Brazil and Bolivia.!. Three generations ago, when railroad building 
was in its infancy, hardy pioneers in South America had foreseen the 
necessity of some such an expedient to overcome the terrors and cost- 
liness of the rapids of the Madeira River. At that time when canal 
construction promised to solve all transportation difficulties, plans on 
paper were devised, but got no further. Later, serious surveys were 
made, by which it was demonstrated that as an engineering feat the 
construction of a railway was not at all impossible. About 40 years 
ago an attempt was made to grade the line and to lay the rails, and 
34 years ago the expedition of the Collins contract, successful as it 
was, considered solely as a problem in engineering, was abandoned 
for reasons beyond the control of the engmeers. Yet never once was 
the dream declared impracticable, nor did either Brazil and Bolivia 
for a moment admit a dimming of the hope that certain means would 
be devised to realize that dream. To-day the dream is an undoubted 
reality, and all Americans, whether of Brazil, Bolivia, Argentina, 
Mexico or the United States, should be proud that to American 
engineers and to American financial genius the credit for the work 
is due. 

x x x x x xk x 

As one of the seven wonders of the first part of the twentieth cen- 
tury, since the Madeira-Mamore Railway may with all propriety be 
so called, it is worth while to note what has been accomplished and 
of what it now consists. And first of all it must once more be con- 
sidered where it was built. 

A certain traveler, ignorant of local conditions and viewing only 
what was seen by his eyes, with no experience or judgment behind 
them, once said that the road looked about as easy of construction 
as a lumber road in northern Michigan. He did not take into account 
that it lies buried from civilization 1,500 miles up the Amazon and 
the Madeira Rivers from the nearest source of supplies, while the 
ereater portion of the material used in construction had to be brought 
across seas from the United States and Europe. 

Although built straight through a tropical forest, the ties on which 
the rails are laid came from Australia, because it was time and again 
proved cheaper to import them than to try to hew down for that 
purpose the hard but resistant woods close at hand. The right of 
way, 100 feet wide and as clean as a country lane, is cut and kept 





1 For descriptive articles on the history and construction work of the Madeira-Mamore Railway, see 
previous numbers of the BULLETIN, January, 1910, p. 31; March, 1911, p. 432, and November, 1911, p. 959. 
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BATELAOS ABOVE SANTO ANTONIO FALLS DURING LOW WATER SEASON. 





BOLIVIAN RUBBER BEING UNLOADED FROM BATELAO FOR SHIPMENT BY 
RAILWAY. 


The completion of this railway means a new impetus to the commerce of Brazil, and more espe- 
cially to that of Bolivia. It offers a safe, convenient, and ready form of transportation for the 
products from the rich interior regions of these countries which heretofore has been rendered 
dangerous and impractical on account of the turbulent rapids along the Madeira. River. 








CARIPUNA INDIANS ON THE MUTUMPARANA ALONG THE ROUTE OF THE 
MADETRA-MAMORE RAILWAY. 





THE BEGINNING OF THE RAPIDS ON THE MADEIRA RIVER. 


For a distance of about 200 miles the Madeira River is not navigable, excepting for small craft 
which can pass up and down portions of this distance, and in many places even these must 
be dragged around the falls and rapids. 
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open through this same forest, where nature seems trying to do her 
utmost to choke it by a luxuriant undergrowth, which can be under- 
stood only by those who have had experience with the jungle. At 
first, and before workshops could be equipped with tools and the 
necessary raw material, every single part and item of metal had to 
be imported and kept in stock; nor could such supplies be obtained 
at a few hours’ notice by mail or telegraph, so that sufficient quan- 
tities had to be anticipated and kept in readiness long before there 
might be immediate use for them. 

In tropical construction of this character the failure in many in- 
stances has been traceable to lack of hygienic control, but on the 
Madeira River the department of hygiene was as authoritative a 
force as that of engineering, so that every means within human 
knowledge was adopted to prevent as well as to cure the sickness 
incident to work in a new country. 

But whereas some labor is at hand in other countries, new, as far 
as concerns material development, but old as a matter of popula- 
tion and native industry, here, on the Madeira River, the contractors 
had to contend against such an absolute lack of labor that not even 
a native Indian was available. In consequence, and at an enormous 
expense, workingmen also had to be imported, and the earth was 
scoured for them. Shiploads of laborers were brought from the 
United States, from Europe, from parts of South America, and from 
the West Indies. At times there have been 25 different nationalities 
on the pay rolls of the construction company. Europe, Asia, Africa, 
North and South America, and Australasia have furnished their 
quotas, and blacks, whites, browns, yellows, and reds have together 
been instrumental in pushing through the wilderness. 

_ The bread used for all hands from manager to track walker is 
made from wheat imported from the United States or Argentina. 
The meat, and the supply is generous, comes, if it could not be ob- 
tained near by, from outside Brazil. Hospital supplies are imported 
in aseptic packages. Oil for illumination has to be brought from 
abroad. Coal for the boilers is shipped in, as it was found that the 
engines could make little use of the abundant native woods. Even 
drinking water has been imported in bottles. 

The Madeira-Mamore Railway is 363.4 kilometers long (202 miles). 
It extends in a direction almost due south, within the Brazilian State 
of Matto Grosso, between the terminals Porto Velho at the north, on 
the Madeira River, to Guajara-Mirim at the south, on the Mamore 
River. Abuna, the intermediate division point, is 219.6 kilometers 
(137 miles) from Porto Velho. The track is of regular 1-meter 
(39% mches) gauge. The maximum grade is 2 per cent, although 
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this is reached in only a few places. The minimum radius of curva- 
ture is 160 meters (524.933 feet). Construction work under the new 
contract conditions was begun in August, 1907, and the final sec- 
tion, that to Guajara-Mirim, was opened to traffic under the present 
operating conditions on July 15, 1912. 

Trains are now run regularly between the two terminals. The 
southbound train, which has the right of way, leaves Porto Velho at 
8 a.m. on Sundays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, arriving at Abuna at 
5.30 p. m. the same day. On the following day it leaves Abuna at 
7.30 a. m., arriving at Guajara-Mirim at 3.15 p.m. The northbound 
train leaves Guajara-Mirim on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays 
at 9 a. m., arriving at Abuna at 5 p. m. the same day. On the fol- 
lowing day it leaves Abuna at 7.30 a. m. to arrive the same day at 
Porto Velho at 4.30 p. m. These trains are mixed trains, carrymg 
first and second class passengers in comfortable cars of the American 
model, as well as box and flat cars for ordinary freight. Freight or 
mixed trains are restricted to a speed of 27 kilometers an hour, while 
such exclusively passenger trains as may be run are allowed a speed 
of 35 kilometers an hour. All trains are provided with air brakes, 
and all cars have such appliances that coupling can and must be 
effected by the trainman without going between the cars. 

As the Madeira-Mamore Railway is operated so far from any base 
of supplies, and as the conditions under which it is operated are so 
extraordinary, a condensed statement of the equipment of the lne 
will be of interest to all students of the transportation problems of 
the day. 

The unique piece of machinery possessed by the railway is the old 
Collins engine (Baldwin), brought to Santo Antonio and put in 
service on July 4, 1878. It has been worthily named the ‘‘Col. 
Church.” Abandoned in that year when work on the road was 
stopped, it lay for a generation in the undergrowth rapidly climbing 
around it, until it was picked up on April 20, 1912, by Mr. C. E. 
McMillan, master mechanic, and brought to the Porto Velho shop. 
When discovered this veteran had a vigorous tree growing from its 
funnel. Its firebox was at that time in a bad state and the flues 
were even worse. The cab and fixtures were missing, as was also 
the tender frame, and the boiler jacket had disappeared. In spite of 
being apparently such a wreck, all missing parts were made for it in 
the Porto Velho shops, and the rejuvenated ‘‘Col. Church” was given 
a trial trip on July 3, 1912, with such success that it is to-day in 
constant service, and will haul its 300 tons over any part of the road. 
It is as beloved and petted by the engineers as it thoroughly deserves. 

There are nine engines of the Mogul type, each weighing 35 tons 
and capable of handling 450 tons over any part of the road; two 
engines of the Consolidation type, each weighing 50 tons and capable 








PIER OF OCEAN STEAMERS BETWEEN PORTO VELHO AND CANDELARIA, A 
NEW SETTLEMENT ON THE LINE. 


At Candelaria is the railway’s hospital, surrounded by pretty gardens and a vegetable patch. 
Equipped with every modern device and apparatus the sanitary and hygienic conditions of the 
railroad constructors are given prime consideration. ; 








A PARTY OF MADEIRA-MAMORE RAILWAY ENGINEERS ON THE RIGHT OF WAY. 
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of handling 550 tons. All engines have complete modern improve- 
ments, including Westinghouse high-speed brakes and electric head- 
lights. The list of cars is made up of 131 flat and 14 coal cars of 20 tons 
‘ capacity; 40 ballast cars of 30 tons capacity; 4 stock, 2 refrigerator, 
and 39 box ears each of 20 tons capacity; 4 baggage cars; 4 first-class 
and 8 second-class coaches; 3 hospital cars; 4 water-tank cars; 5 
special cars engaged in work on the track; and 1 private inspection 
ear. All of these have steel underframes and are equipped with 


automatic couplers and Westinghouse quick-action, brakes. 
The working apparatus consists of two Bucyrus steam shovels of 


45 tons each, but these are double crewed and kept in constant 
service; 1 crane of 25 tons, and three of 7 tons, all of the Bay City 
locomotive type. 

The stationary equipment consists of a 55-foot turntable connected 
with one 7-stall roundhouse; erecting, machine, boiler, blacksmith, and 
car shops, all well furnished with machinery of a character fully 
capable of meeting the demands of a railroad of the length of the 
Madeira-Mamore, whether in north Michigan or in the center of 
South America. There is a foundry, and finally an engine room, 
this latter having engines for driving the shop machinery; and also a 
complete plant for furnishing the electricity which is supplied to every 
house in Porto Velho and Candelaria. 

The company has an ice plant, making 6 tons of ice a day besides 
keeping the temperature in three cooling rooms down to the freezing 
point. It has also provided the town of Porto Velho with water- 
works in two separate systems, one furnishing from the Madeira 
River abundant water for all purposes other than drinking, the other 
furnishing water for drinking (and cooking) only, taken from a large 
concrete well especially excavated for the purpose. Water from 
both systems is pumped into all the houses of the town, the pipes 
being laid so that there need be no danger of confusion. 

In addition to all these elements of modern civilization which the 
company has set up and now maintains as part of the routine of the 
railway there is a telephone exchange which extends beyond the 
limits of Porto Velho and will ultimately reach the end of the railway, 
and the splendid twin stations for wireless telegraphy, one being on 
a hill close to and overlooking Porto Velho itself, the other being on 
the Rio Negro about two miles above the city of Manaos, 500 miles 
away in a straight line across unknown and practicallty unpenetrated 
forest. 

These two wireless stations rank to-day sixth in the world for 
power and equipment. Each has a corps of operators and mechanics, 
and each is independent of any other mechanism, so that no inter- 
ruption of service can occur from a break in or excess use of power 
from other souree of supply. Wireless messages are regularly re- 





CLEARING THE WAY FOR TRACK CONSTRUCTION. 


When once the forest was penetrated there still remained the heavy work of grading. In some 
places this was as difficult as clearing the forest, for the soil is heavy, and even rocky. 
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CONSTRUCTION TRAIN AND PLOW. 
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ceived from the telegraph and cable office at Manaos, which is the 
property of another company, but at that point actually begins, it 
may be said, the direct connection of the Madeira-Mamore with the 
outside world. 

Porto Velho, the northern terminus of the railway and the head- 
quarters of the administration of the routine service of the road, is 
a town of about 1,500 inhabitants. It lies on a clearing cut out of 
the forest at the edge of the river, but is backed by a prominent hill, 
on which the residence portion of the town is located, and from here 
a generous view of the broad sweep of the Madeira is constantly in 
the eye. Across what appears to be a bay in the river is seen the 
old settlement of Santo Antonio, which was abandoned for sanitary 
reasons, as it harbored the refuse of its hundred years of sluggish 
life, and with even greater distinctness the new settlement of Cande- 
laria, which was established just on account of sanitary reasons. 
Here is the company’s hospital, surrounded by pretty gardens and a 
vegetable patch, and here is given an object lesson to the world of 
what the properly applied science of hygiene can accomplish. 

It has been hitherto taken as one of nature’s axioms that work in 
a mosquito-infested country meant certain infection with malaria,’ 
and therefore construction work in a new country has been the dread 
of any conscientious contractor. After the lesson at Candelaria, 
however, he can now attack such work with greater courage, feeling 
secure that if his men suffer from so-called jungle fever the fault 
lies not so much with nature herself as with the sanitation equipment 
of his outfit; or if its rules are not followed the fault must be placed 
upon the men themselves. The experiences at Havana prove this; 
the more extensive application of hygienic principles on the Panama 
Canal proves it; but never before in the world have the facts of 
hygiene received more conclusive proof than on the Madeira-Mamore 
Railway in Brazil. 

Upward of 25,000 men have been employed since construction 
work was begun five years ago. These men came from all parts of the* 
earth. They were, many of them, entirely new to the country, 
untried in the Tropics, and gathered under desperate need for labor 
only by the inducement of high wages to go into this wilderness. 
They were at the beginning frightened by hostile tales of sickness, 
disaster, ill treatment, and death; and then they were tired by the 
wearisome journey of 30 to 40 days from civilization. At first, too, 
the mortality was high, but when the confidence of these ignorant 
laborers was once obtained—when the sanitary corps had settled into 
a wholesome routine and when it became generally understood that 
doctors and the hospital meant both prevention and cure—a simple 








1 It may even yet be doubted whether a residence of at least two years will not infect to some extent the 
individual who is constantly exposed to it. 





PREPARING TO LAUNCH A BOAT FOR SERVICE ON THE MAMORE RIVER. 


The vessel was brought to Guajara-Mirim in sections and after being put together properly was 
eunehed and placed into service on the Mamore River for distances of about 500 miles in either 
direction. 
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A FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION AT PORTO VELHO. 


At frequent intervals the employees of the Madeira-Mamore Railway get together and have their 
fun and enjoyment to break the occasional spells of homesickness. 





THE TERMINUS OF THE RAILWAY ON THE MADEIRA RIVER. 


WASHOUT AT KILOMETER 34 DURING 





THE RAINY SEASON OF 1910. 
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miracle was accomplished. The statistics for the first four years tell 
the story: 
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And it can be seriously questioned whether the same class of work- 
men, under conditions existing in ordinary construction work in the 
United States, would show a lower death rate. 

The medical supervision of the railway is thorough. Every new- 
comer on the pay rolls is at once vaccinated; he then receives careful 
instructions about diet and danger of infection. But he is not left to 
his own interpretation of these rules, for on the line are 10 physicians 
whose duty it is to patrol the railway daily to give advice and pro- 
fessional counsel when needed, and at Candelaria are three resident 
physicians who do their professional tasks in an even better equipped 
hospital than is possessed by the average city of 75,000 inhabitants in 
the United States. Honest admiration for the hygienic control of 
the Madeira-Mamore Railway and for the results obtained, demand 
this tribute of respect. The fact stands out that the stigma of deadly 
climate need no longer be applied to any part of the world. While it 
must be granted that malaria and other poisons incident to newly 
opened countries can never be entirely obliterated, yet most of the 
diseases of the Tropics can be checked, and only man’s folly or greed 
can let them be perpetuated. 

The Madeira-Mamore Railway was built to avoid the rapids and 
falls of the Madewa River, and it is evident, when passing over the 
line, that the result was most satisfactorily obtained. As a matter of 
fact, however, there are only a very few places from which any view 
of the river can be obtained at all. Starting from Porto Velho, the 
first 2.2 kilometers skirt the edge of the water as far as Candelaria, but 
then a turn away from the river is made to Santo Antonio. At this 
spot, which is picturesque to a high degree, the line is considerably 





AT THE OPENING OF THE MADEIRA-MAMORE RAILWAY IN SEPTEMBER, 1912. 


The construction company has delivered the entire line to the railway company, but the formal 
inauguration which was to have occurred in September, 1912, has been postponed to an early 
date in 1913, owing to the desire of the President of Brazil to attend in person. Seated from left 
to right, Don Agustin, an interesting Madeira River pilot of 38 years’ experience, and Albert 
Hale, of Pan American Union staff. Standing left to right, Mr. Krueger, of the railway; Dr. 
Blanco, of Riberalta, Bolivia; Mr. Jos. 8. Ward, of the Collins ‘‘Expedition ” of 1878; Dr. Carlos 


Vasconcelos, of Brazil; Mr. Anderson, of the railway; William V. Griffin, of Pan American Union 
staff; Mr. Boswell, of the railway. 
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above the water, and a clear view is given of the first fierce impedi- 
ment encountered by boats going upstream. As far as Santo Antonio 
navigation on, the Madeira is practically unimpeded, for the few rocks 
and sand bars lower down can, easily be removed by blasting or dredg- 
ing, when it is considered advisable to do this; but even now river 
boats can reach Santo Antonio in all seasons, and during the rainy or 
high-water season (from November to June) ocean-going steamers can 
take or leave cargo at the wharf of Porto Velho. During these 
months, when the floods from the far interior are poured into the 
Amazon basin through the Madeira, a rise of 45 feet takes place, 
and the stream becomes a highway for international traffic. 

Southward from Santo Antonio the heavy forest hems in the track 
on either side. The old construction companies found this a difficult 
part of the road, as considerable cutting and filling was necessary, 
while an unusual abundance of rock, which can be used to advantage 
at other places but which gave trouble here had to be removed. As 
far as kilometer 90, where the Jacy-Parana ! is crossed, difficulties of 
many kinds had to be overcome. The bridge above the Jacy-Parana 
is the most extensive structure of its kind on the line. 

At Caldeirao, kilometer 110, the company has a large force quar- 
tered, and it lies opposite to one of the worst places on the Madeira, 
for the Devil’s Cauldron, as Caldierao do Inferno may be translated, 
is a horrible mess of rocks and rapids, but no sight of it is visible from 
the track. Then jungle continues for mile after mile, always with 
that admirable right of way 100 feet wide, cut and cleared through 
the unbroken forest. From Mutum south there is a stretch of 
straight track 42 kilometers long (about 25 miles). At Abuna com- 
fortable quarters for engineers are maintained, and the station lies 
close to the river, although here the water is quiet enough and gives 
no indication of the trouble it has passed through or will encounter 
farther downstream. 

Mutum, on the northern boundary of the immense rubber estate 
belonging to the company, is interesting. The natural plantation of 
1,000,000 hectares (2,400,000 acres), which may yet offer great oppor- 
tunity for the experiment of scientific cultivation of the rubber tree 
on soil where it has grown before man discovered its value, is as 
big as some States; if it holds its promises the yield from this area 
may be sufficient to add noticeably to the commercial profits of the 
railway. 

Villa Murtinho, at kilometer 312.9 and 93 kilometers south of 
Abuna, is one of the active industrial stations on the line. It has a 
romantic as well as a business value, for it lies close to the water of 





1 A parana is a branch of a river and in season of high water forms an island of the land inclosed; an 
iguarape is a real stream arising independently of but emptying into a river. This distinction is well 
observed in the Amazon region by the natives, but sometimes it is not understood by visitors or recent 
settlers. 
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ON AN OBSERVATION CAR OF THE MADEIRA-MAMORE RAILWAY, SEPTEM- 
BER, 1912. 


From left to right, Mr. Krueger, Conductor Bennett (below) , Dr. Vasconcelos, Mr. Griffin, Mr. Hale, 
Dr. Whittaker, Mr. Ward, and Mr. Robinson. 





THE STATION AND OFFICES AT ABUNA, THE INTERMEDIATE DIVISION POINT 
OF THE RAILWAY. 
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the Mamore just as that river joins the Beni to form the Madeira, 
and on the opposite bank at the apex of land between the Mamore 
and the Beni is the Bolivian city of Villa Bella. This is the first 
point at which the inland Republic of Bolivia, which is to profit so 
much by the Madeira-Mamore Railway, is approachable. From here 
southward the Mamore River forms the boundary between Brazil 
and Bolivia. At one time an international bridge was projected to 
Villa Bella and may yet be built, although the original plan is held 
in abeyance. 

From Villa Murtinho the line extends 51 kilometers (about 22 miles) 
southward to the terminal point of Guajara-Mirim, directly on the 
bank of the Mamore. There are two Guajara-Mirims, one in Brazil, 
the other in Bolivia. From this latter a railway is already in con- 
struction to the important interior Bolivian city of Riberalta, on the 
main stream of the Beni River, a distance of nearly 100 kilometers 
(about 62 miles), and as Riberalta is practically at the edge of the 
Amazonian forest rapid transportation from the Bolivian cattle 
country to tidewater is to be accomplished within the near future. 

Such is the Madeira-Mamore Railway. Its engineering features are 
for the technician and the specialist. That construction work of 
itself offered great difficulties should not be asserted. The admira- 
tion of the world must, however, be given to the plucky contractors 
who, against almost overwhelming odds, successfully completed their 
task in this far-away wilderness. The old society. founded to com- 
memorate the equally plucky but less fortunate Collins expedition, 
is to open its arms to employees of this newer company who remained 
long enough on the line to acquire the spirit of the enterprise. This 
spirit does not mean alone commendable conclusion of a contract. 
The Madeira-Mamore is more than that. It means one more force 
for good added to civilization. That force is the opening to produc- 
tion and commerce of a vast interior of South America. The con- 
struction company has delivered the line to the railway company, 
but the inauguration, which was to have taken place in September 
of 1912, owing to the intense desire of the President of Brazil to 
attend in person, was postponed to an early date in 1913. 
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“THE REPUBLIC EAST OF THE URUGUAY’”—AND ITS 
FINE CAPITAL, MONTEVIDEO. 


“T see a mountain!”’ exclaimed the first darmg white navigator 
who rounded from the broad Atlantic into the mouth of the Rio de 
la Plata and searched the northern bank. Juan Diaz de Solis is said 
to have thus sailed and mayhap he made use of the expression, if he 
was personally on the lookout. At any rate whosoever said it and 
notwithstanding the fact that the mountain is little more than a 
good-sized hill, the Latin expression stuck, and its two words, now 
welded together, form the name of the splendid little modern capital 
of the Republic of Uruguay. 

Little capital? Well, yes—when compared in population with its 
two big neighbors, Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro—but even at 
that just about as big as the capital of the giant of all Republics, the 
United States of America. In fact, in pomt of population, Monte- 
video and Washington are very nearly twins, each claiming a near 
approach to the 400,000 mark. However, the impression made upon 
the tourist is that there is nothing small about the Uruguayan capi- 
tal. Its fine, substantial houses are large, its streets are wide and 
well paved, and its parks and plazas are beautiful and spacious, 
while the liberal hospitality of its people shows that their hearts are 
large as well. 

The city has an ideal location on a fine bay, the eastern side facing 
the Atlantic and the southern fronting the Rio de la Plata. It is 
built on a peninsula that juts out into the waters and forms the east- 
ern extremity of this semicircular bay which forms the actual port, 
while on the ocean side the coast sweeps ‘directly north for quite a 
distance, and it is here that are located the fine bathing resorts of 
which more anon. 

Before attempting to describe what the Bluecher party saw in its 
short stay in the capital it may be well to dwell for a moment on the 
sturdy and interesting little country which is officially known as 
La Republica’ Oriental del Uruguay—which, freely translated, means 
“The Republic East of the Uruguay (River).” 

Sturdiness and independence seem to be the marked characteristics 
of the inhabitants of the smallest, in area, of the South American 





1 By Edward Albes, of Pan American Union staff. 
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Republics. Anyone who has read something of the history of Uru- 
guay without experiencing a feeling-of admiration for its brave, 
indomitable, liberty-loving people must needs have water in his 
veins. They are born fighters, these Uruguayans, and only their 
remarkable tenacity and courage has saved their independence. 
From the time that de Solis lost his life at the hands of the wild 
Charrias in 1515 down to the very recent past the history of the 
country is one of battles—battles sometimes against invading 
strangers who coveted the rich, rolling, well-watered plains, the 
growing herds and flocks, and the fine seaports; sometimes against 
one another in factional strife for political supremacy. 

After the death of Juan de Solis several Spanish and Portuguese 
explorers visited the country, but not until the Franciscan father, 
Bernardo de Guzman, founded Santo Domingo de Soriano in 1624 
was any permanent settlement made. The territory was then placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Spanish governor of Paraguay, and 
later under that of the viceroy of the Rio de la Plata. Portugal soon 
laid claim to the country, which then became the scene of continuous 
strife between the Spaniards of Argentina and the Portuguese of 
Brazil, Colonia, Montevideo, and other settlements being successively 
besieged, captured, and occupied by the troops of both. In 1777 the 
territory was ceded to Spain. Then Great Britain took a hand in 
the troubles of Uruguay, being at war with Spain, and captured 
Montevideo in 1807 to hold it for only a few months. 

In 1810 Argentina declared her independence from Spain, and 
during her struggle Montevideo became for a short time the capital 
of the Rio de la Plata viceroyalty. Not for long, however, for the 
spirit of freedom soon broke away from the fetters of Spanish domi- 
nation, and Artigas, the San Martin of Uruguay, gathered his heroic 
band of patriots about him and on May 18, 1811, utterly routed the 
royal forces. No sooner were the Spanish driven out, however, than 
danger threatened from another quarter, and the Portuguese from 
Brazil invaded the country in force and took possession in 1824. 
On August 25, 1825, the Uruguayans, led by Juan Antonio Lavalleja 
and other patriots, declared their independence, and in October of 
the same year, with the aid of troops from Buenos Aires, drove out 
the Brazilians. This last revolution was started by Lavalleja and 32 
other exiles of Uruguay while living in Buenos Aires, and these 33— 
“Treinta y Tres’’—immortalized this number in Uruguay. A 
province, a town, and any number of plazas and streets have received 
the name and perpetuated the fame of the little band whose devotion 
to liberty resulted in the final independence of their country. As a 
consequence of this revolution, a war between Brazil and Argentina 
broke out, which ended in the treaty of August 27, 1828. By the 
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terms of this treaty both Brazil and Argentina recognized the inde- 
pendence of their heroic little neighbor, and Uruguay has been free 
ever since that date and will likely remain so. 

On July 18, 1830, Uruguay adopted her constitution, which, with 
but a few amendments, is the fundamental law of that land to-day. 
The ‘‘Garden of the Rio de la Plata” is Uruguay, for its 72,210 square 
miles of undulating territory, watered by hundreds of streams which 
flow in various directions into the great rivers—the Uruguay and the 
de la Plata—and into Lake Merim on the east, are ideal for pastoral 
and agricultural purposes, while its wonderful climate enables them 
to grow every vegetable and cereal known to the Temperate Zone. 
Many tropical products are grown, and thousands of tons of fine fruits 
are shipped annually to Buenos Aires. 

Wheat, corn, oats, flax, barley, linseed, canary seed, alfalfa, etc., 
are among the chief agricultural products. In 1911 nearly 10,000 
tons of linseed, worth about $300,000, were exported. Garlic and 
onions are among the vegetable exports, while among the miscel- 
laneous we find $70,000 worth of ostrich plumes. Something like 
94 per cent of its exports, however, are the products of the herds and 
flocks of the country. Uruguay is preeminently pastoral, and its 
cattle and sheep have made its wealth—and thereby hangs a tale of 
unusual foresight and wisdom. 

It was in 1603 that Hernando Arias de Saavedra, otherwise known 
as Hernandarias, the first colonial-born governor of the Rio de la 
Plata, led an expedition of 500 men against the native Cherrtas of 
Uruguay, and, notwithstanding his remarkable fighting qualities, 
was most disastrously routed. Tradition says that of the entire 
expedition he alone, owing to his great personal prowess and strength, 
escaped and returned to Buenos Aires. However that may be, he 
made no further effort to take possession of the country; but his 
next and more pacific move was productive of better results. He 
gathered about 100 head of cattle and as many horses and mares, 
shipped them across the Plata, and turned them out, free to roam 
the grassy plains and seek the shelter of the wooded banks of the 
many streams, to increase and multiply on the Uruguayan face of 
the earth, and thus to lay the foundation of the greatest industry 
of the ‘‘Banda Oriental.’”” How well posterity has reaped the benefit 
of the seed thus sown may be seen from the figures of the year 1911, 
for under the heading ‘“‘Grazing and meat industry’’ we find its 
exports were in the first six months of the year valued at 25,531,595 
pesos (peso equals $1.04 United States currency). Over $15,000,000 
worth of wool alone was shipped during this period. 

The interior of the country abounds in magnificent ‘‘estancias,”’ 
or ranches, some of which are owned by foreign capitalists, but most 
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of which remain in the possession of the wealthy Uruguayans. The 
Liebig Co., of ‘‘extract of beef’? fame, owns no less than seven of 
these great farms, which supply its large plant at Fray Bentos. 

One of the chief exports of Uruguay for many years, long before 
the invention of the refrigeration process, has been ‘‘jerked beef,” 
and the preparation of this product still forms one of its great indus- 
tries. ‘‘Saladeros’’ is the name given to the plants where this dried 
meat is prepared, and one of the places of interest to be seen at Mon- 
tevideo is the suburb of Villa del Cerro. Here live hundreds of the 
people employed in this industry. The meat is salted down so 
thoroughly that it will not spoil and is then hung on wooden racks 
to dry out in the hot sun. The acres of racks, all loaded with great 
strips of beef, are an unusual sight. When thoroughly dried out, 
it is placed in great piles in the yards, awaiting shipment. It has a 
whitish appearance, is hard almost as leather, and will keep indefi- 
nitely. Brazil, Cuba, and other countries where cattle are scarce 
consume great quantities of this product. 

But to return to Montevideo. The city was founded on the 24th 
of December, 1726, and its birthday was an extremely modest affair. 
Seven families were brought over from Buenos Aires to start the 
colony, and a little later 20 families from the Canary Islands were 
added to this nucleus. It is interesting to read that even at this 
date colonial enterprise adopted very modern methods for attract- 
ing immigration. As an inducement for settlers each immigrant 
was given free transportation from Buenos Aires. <A plat of ground 
in the future city and more extensive land holdings in the campo 
were presented to him. He also received 200 head of cattle, 100 
sheep, free cartage for building material, and even his tools and 
agricultural implements were furnished him gratis. As a natural 
consequence the little colony grew apace, and by the end of 1728 
its population consisted of 200 citizens, 400 troops, and about a 
thousand Indians employed in the building of fortifications, etc. 
To trace the turbulent early history of Montevideo and its many 
vicissitudes in the struggles for its possession between the Spanish, 
the Portuguese, the English, etc., is beyond the scope of this article. 
Suffice it to say that in spite of all handicaps it has continued its 
steady growth and constant improvement until on the morning of 
March 7, 1912, the ‘“‘Bluecher”’ party found it a splendidly progres- 
sive modern capital. 

Promptly at 8 o’clock we left the vessel for the wharf, where 
carriages awaited us for a sight-seeing tour of the city. Just as we 
started our genial friend, the new commissioner of fisheries of Uru- 
guay, Mr. J. N. Wisner, and his charming wife appeared on the 
scene to greet the many friends they had made on the Bluecher 
and from whom they had parted at Buenos Aires almost a month 
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before. We learned that Mr. Wisner had taken charge of the new 
department and was busily engaged in its organization . 

Our drive took us first to the Plaza Matriz, a pretty square inclosed 
by some fine buildings, among them being the Cabildo or Parliament 
House; the Club Uruguay, the leading social organization for the 
wealthy Uruguayans; and the fine old cathedral, one of the ancient 
structures of the city, which dates back to the Spanish régime, and 
in which repose the remains of the first President of the Republic 
and those of the first archbishop. Our time was too limited, how- 
ever, to stop here, and we proceeded to the Plaza Independencia. 
This is a beautifully kept garden of trees, shrubs, and flowers, coy- 
ering a space about 900 by 600 feet. Here may be seen the Goy- 
ernment House—which is also a relic of colonial days—the residence 
of the President of the Republic, the splendid Teatro Solis, and the 
national museum. In every city visited in South America we 
found the leading theater to be one of the costliest and handsomest 
structures, and the Solis Theater was therefore not such a surprise. 
It ranks with the finest in the world, and such great artists as Patti, 
Bernhardt, Caruso, and others, have appeared there, for Monte- 
video’s amusement-loving public must have the greatest artists in 
the world to cater to its critical taste, regardless of expense. 

The national museum, located close beside the Solis Theater, is 
worthy of more than passing notice, for it is one of the most inter- 
esting and instructive places in all South America. Here are gath- 
ered specimens of Uruguayan art, natural history, geology, and 
hundreds of objects of historical interest. The collection of Indian 
‘‘bolos” alone is a remarkable exhibition, for among the hundreds 
of these primitive weapons may be found specimens of every stone 
formation known to this section of the continent. Other weapons 
and primitive utensils of the aboriginal tribes found in the country, 
mounted specimens of the fauna of the country, relics of the wars 
of colonial days, and in the art gallery paintings by the early Uru- 
euayan artists, as well as some of the old masters of Europe, may 
be seen. Several days could have been spent here in profitable 
study and enjoyment, but only a hasty glance was vouchsafed to 
those who were trying to see something of Montevideo in less than 
two days. 

From the Plaza Independencia our route lay up the fine Calle 
18 de Julio, the street whose name perpetuates the date of the adop- 
tion of the constitution. This we found to be a broad street, lmed 
with a succession of modern business houses. It is in the Standard 
Life Insurance Co.’s handsome building on this street that the 
United States legation is located. The Plaza Libertad, with its 
fine statue of Liberty, was passed, and we drove through the Avenida 
Rondeau, where are located the hundreds of large warehouses in 
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which the country’s great products of wool, hides, and cereals are 
stored awaiting shipment. 

The first residential section of the city we saw in the Paseo del 
Molino, and all were most favorably impressed with the clean, care- 
fully kept villas invariably set in gardens of flowers. One of the 
handsomest structures we passed was that of the Argentine Lega- 
tion. From the Paseo we drove through a double line of fine euca- 
lyptus trees to the Prado, the Bois de Boulogne of Montevideo. This 
park is the pride of the beauty-loving citizens of Montevideo, and 
very justly so. The rolling plain has been transformed into a veri- 
table garden of spacious extent, where groves of magnificent trees 
shade grassy dells and placid lakes. The well-known trees of our 
northern forests mingled with the natives of the semitropics. A 
grove of oaks was neighbor to a cluster of horsechestnuts, while the 
stately palms and slender bamboos might be seen close to the giant 
eucalyptus, and flowering shrubs and snowy water lilies lent more 
color to the scene. In many shady nooks rustic benches invited the 
weary to rest, and time alone was needed to enjoy the charm of the 
seclusion offered in this breathing place of the Uruguayan metropolis. 

The route from the Prado to Pocitos, our next stopping place, was 
lined with handsome ‘‘quintas,”’ or villas, set in exquisite gardens. 
This being the Uruguayan fall, these gardens had lost some of the 
rich variety and riotous profusion of their flora. It is in October 
that these are at their best, and it is of that season that Mr. W. H. 
Koebel, author of a recent history of Uruguay, writes: 

As for the gardens, they have overflowed into an ordered riot of flowers. The 
most favored nooks of Madeira, the midi of France, and Portugal would find it hard 
to hold their own in the matter of blossoms with this far southern land. Undoubtedly 
one of the most fascinating features here is the mingling of the hardy and homely 
plants with the exotic. Thus great banks of sweet-scented stock will spread them- 
selves beneath the broad-leaved palms, while the bamboo spears will prick up lightly 
by the ivy-covered trunk of a northern tree—a tree whose parasite is to be marked 
and cherished—{or ivy is, in general, as rare in South America as holly, to say nothing 
of plum pudding, though it is abundant here. Spreading bushes of lilac mingle their 
scent with the magnolia, orange, myrtle, and mimosa, until the crowded air seems 
almost to throb beneath the simultaneous weight of the odors. Then down upon the 
ground, again, are periwinkles, pansies, and marigolds, rubbing petals with arum 
lilies, carnations, hedges of pink geraniums, clumps of tree marguerites, and wide 
borders of cineraria. 

From the Prado we proceeded to that most fashionable of Monte- 
video’s bathing resorts, Pocitos. Here we stopped at the hotel, on 
whose spacious verandas we lunched. 

It is at Pocitos that not only the elite of Montevideo congregate 
but also where many of the first families of Buenos Aires come to 
enjoy the sea breezes and fine bathing beach during the warm season 
of the year. In addition to the hotels there are many handsome and 
artistic villas and all are crowded during the summer. 





THE CATHEDRAL, MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY. 


An imposing structure, with towers rising 133 feet above level of pavement and overlooking the beautiful 
and historic square ‘‘ Plaza de la Constituci6n.”’ It was dedicated in 1806. 





SOLIS THEATER, MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY. 


This large and handsome theater covers almost 2 acres, and will seat 3,000 spectators. A distinguished 
English traveler recently said that he had seen few interiors in Europe that could rival or surpass it. 
The operatic and dramatic celebrities of the world, from Tamberlik to Tamagno, from Lagrange to 
Patti, have stood within its portals, and Salvini, Rossi, Sarah Bernhardt, and other artists have received 
ovations from the Montevidean public. 





STOCK EXCHANGE, MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY. 


This handsome building is located at the corner of Zavala and Piedras Streets. It was built in 1863 
at a cost of about $150,000. An excellent telegraphic service is maintained and the Exchange is 


kept in close touch with the principal markets of the world, and especially with that of Buenos 
Aires. 
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A feature which attracted the attention of those of our party who 
had frequented only the bathing resorts of the United States was the 
use of the little bathhouses on wheels. These stand in long rows on 
the beach on either side of the pier which projects some distance into 
the water. The bathers enter the lttle houses and after having 
donned their modest costumes signal an attendant who then hitches 
a horse to the wheeled room and draws it out into water of a con- 
venient depth and leaves it. The occupants, sometimes a mother 
with several children, descend by means of the little steps to the sea, 
and when through with their swim the attendant returns with the 
horse and draws the vehicle back to its place on the beach. Thus a 
modest woman may enjoy a privacy unknown to our North American 
resorts. 

Another South American custom is that of segregating the sexes 
to quite an extent by reserving one side of a pier for the women and 
children and the other for the men and boys. We saw no evidence 
that there were any fair nymphs who frequented Pocitos for exhibi- 
tion purposes only, as seems to be often the case at the so-called 
‘“‘swell” resorts of our own country, where the law must step in oc- 
casionally to the rescue of modesty and restrain the inclination of 
fashionable beauty to exploit its charms on the crowded beach, un- 
dampened by the waves of Neptune’s realm, and undaunted by the 
general public’s gaze. 

After enjoying an excellent luncheon at the Hotel Pocitos the 
party was driven to the Buceo, a beautiful cemetery with many 
artistic tombs and monuments, shaded walks, and flowering shrubs 
and plants. From there we drove to the Villa Dolores, a remarkably 
fine zoological garden and park owned by a wealthy and public- 
spirited native of Montevideo by the name of Don Alejo Rossel y 
Rius. The place is attractive not only because of its educational 
value but also for its artistic features, its lakes and waterfalls, its 
trees and shrubbery, its reproductions of ancient ruins, artificial 
grottoes, etc. The menagerie contains the usual assortment of wild 
animals, being especially fine in its collection of monkeys, birds, do- 
mestic fowls of finest breed, and exceptional specimens of the South 
American ostrich. One feature, however, stood out as being dis- 
tinctly unique. If there is another cemetery in the world lke that 
of Villa Dolores the writer has not heard or read of it. It is the last 
resting place for the animals, wild or tame, that have died here, and 
the striking feature consists in the fine monuments in marble or 
granite which have been erected by the owner to perpetuate the 
memory of his favorites. A finely carved, life-size, stone lion hes in 
apparent slumber on the grave of a former leonine pet whose name, 
date of death, etc., is inscribed on the tomb. The stone figure of a 
strutting cock marks the last resting place of a favorite who has 
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joined the crowless majority. Two fine dogs, a pair evidently much 
loved by their master, lie buried side by side, their lifelike figures, 
done in marble, crowning the tomb inscribed with their names, dates 
of birth and death. Even the image of a huge anaconda who had 
departed this life was coiled upon a tomb erected to his memory. 
A marble rabbit sitting on his haunches, with one paw laid knowingly 
alongside his nose, brought to mind Uncle Remus and kindled a 
regret that he had never seen these unique tributes to the memories 
Ol Brier Rabbit, Brier Hox and “Brier Bar.’ Thoughts) ot 
Joel Chandler Harris and his stories brought to mind another of the 
“rare birds” that ripen only with the persimmon after frost falls in 
Dixie—the possum—and the writer looked. about for a specimen but 
failed to find him, or his friend the coon, among the living and the dead. 
The public spirit of the owner of this interesting place is manifested 
by devoting the entrance fees which are collected at the gates, which 
are opened to the public on Sundays and holidays only, to helping the 
poor and needy of Montevideo. 

The Plaza Ramirez, another fine bathing resort, was visited next, 
and close to this was the Parque Urbano, a new pleasure resort which 
is growing in popularity, and where we unexpectedly found an ex- 
ample of Yankee enterprise. A young Pennsylvanian and his wife 
had conceived the idea of starting a typical United States pop-corn 
stand, something of an innovation as far as South America is con- 
cerned, and it seems that it took. They were making money and had 
all the patronage they could accommodate and were preparing to 
enlarge their business. They expressed themselves as greatly pleased 
with the genial and friendly spir’t of the people of Uruguay and told 
us that North Americans were held in higher esteem there than in 
any country they had visited in South America. 

Leaving these places we next drove to the Cemetario Central. A 
fine chapel is located here amid the cypress trees and beautiful 
monuments, and it is in the large subterranean vault underneath 
this structure that repose the remains of the hero of Uruguay, José 
Gervasio Artigas. We were permitted to descend into the vault and 
to see the tomb. Here also is the tomb of Gen. Eugenio Garzon, 
whereon is placed the urn which holds his ashes and a glass jar which 
contains the heart of the great soldier, preserved in alcohol, and 
exposed to the gaze of the visitor. While intended to honor the 
courage and greatness of the dead, the sight is unusual and rather 
eruesome to the unaccustomed beholder. 

The hour grew late and the sightseeing tour being over, the tourists 
hastened their return to the Bluecher, reaching the vessel in time for 
dinner, after a most interesting and instructive day. 

The next day was spent in seeing the public buildings, parks, and 
places of interest more leisurely. Many of the tourists bought 
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THE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL AT STYAGO, A SUBURB OF MONTEVIDEO, 
URUGUAY 





A PRIVATE RESIDENCE AT LOS POCITOS, URUGUAY. 
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interesting souvenirs in the shops. Among these are the sapphires and 
some peculiar crystal stones which inclose tiny drops of water, found 
near Salto, about 20 miles from Montevideo. These stones are 
peculiar to this region, and some of the clear specimens make beautiful 
souvenirs. The sapphires are probably the finest found in South 
America and can be bought much cheaper than elsewhere. 

Among the pleasant incidents which marked the writer’s brief stay 
in Montevideo was the introduction to Dr. Daniel Garcia Acevedo, 
supernumerary judge of the Supreme Court of Uruguay, and one of the 
best known authors of high literary and scientific attainments residing 
in the capital, and a delightful luncheon given by Mr. Wisner, at 
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AT “SALADERO,” MONTEVIDEO. 


After the meat is thoroughly salted down it is hung on wooden racks to dry in the hot sun, and 
becomes the well-known ‘“‘jerked beef,” which is exported in such great quantities from Uruguay. 
which our genial American consul, Dr. Frederick W. Goding, was 
among the guests. When the time came for bidding farewell to the 
splendid capital of “‘the Republic east of Uruguay,’ expressions of 
regret at the brevity of our stay were heard on all sides, and many 
of the members of the party were of the opinion that the Hambure- 
American tourist department should add at least two more days to 
the time allotted to Montevideo. The Bluecher steamed out of the 
harbor as the shades of night were falling, and the lighthouse on the 
Cerro flashed us a friendly farewell for something like an hour and a 
half longer as we headed for Rio de Janeiro, the beautiful capital of 
Brazil, where we were to spend the next week. 
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ITH the usual impressiveness and solemnity, the Pan 
American Mass which has now become a prominent 
feature in the program of Thanksgiving Day at the 
Nation’s capital was duly celebrated at St. Patrick’s 

Church, on Thursday, November 28, 1912. This makes the fourth 
successive year that the Thanksgiving service at St. Patrick’s Church 
has been consecrated to Pan America. The ready and appreciative 
response which has come from the diplomatic representatives of the 
Americas, as well as from the high officials and dignitaries of the 
United States, has made these exercises particularly notable, while 
the dignified and official character which the occasion has now 
assumed renders them unusually effective and inspiring. 

As has been the custom in the past elaborate preparations were 
made to create an atmosphere peculiarly appropriate to the occa- 
sion. The mass having been graced with the title ‘‘Pan American,” 
it was most fitting that the interior of the church should be decorated 
with the brilliant colored flags of each of the Pan American coun- 
trres. These were strikingly mounted on the pews which had been 
assigned to the respective diplomats from these countries, while 
about the pillars and arches of the auditorium were draped the 
colors of the Latin-American Republics with those of the United 
States, presenting an harmonious blending of colors significant of 
the good feeling existing between the nations and of the noble spirit 
of the occasion. 

In addition to the patriotic sentiments reflected by the multi- 
colored national emblems, the religious significance of the solemn 
services found its expression in the gorgeous decorations of the 
altars so characteristic of the traditions of the church, and in the 
wealth of music beautifully rendered by the orchestra and choir. 

Invitations had been issued to the guests several days in advance, 
and special pews were reserved for the distinguished worshipers. 
The principal guests of honor were the President of the United 
States and Mrs. Taft, and the list of those invited included the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and the 
Latin-American ambassadors and ministers with the members of the 
staff of the respective embassies and legations. For each diplomat 
and his staff a pew was assigned adorned with the flag of his country. 

In the sanctuary on a scarlet throne to the right of the altar sat 
his eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, the highest Catholic prelate in the 
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Who participated in the Pan American Mass and delivered a most eloquent address at the luncheon 
following the services. 
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land. The altar itself was aglow with lighted candles, while various 
symbolic clusters of electric lights above it made that whole body of 
the church brilliant and radiant. 

Before the actual celebration of the mass commenced, soft strains 
of sweet music from an orchestra in the rear of the auditorium 
pleasingly intermingled with the subdued whispers and quiet move- 
ments of the guests who were assembling and taking their places. 

Shortly before 10 o’clock President Taft, accompanied by Mrs. 
Taft and his military aid, Maj. Thomas L. Rhoads, reached the 
church. Right Rev. William T. Russell, the official host and rector, 
met them at the sidewalk and escorted them to the pew they were 
to occupy. By this time the majority of the members of the Dip- 
lomatic Corps and other invited guests had been seated. Then 
began the solemn procession of altar boys and priests, marching in 
advance of Cardinal Gibbons, and as they entered the auditorium 
of the church the orchestra and combined choirs rendered the 
processional. This march has always been one of the effective 
features of the services, and this year proved no exception to the 
rule. Led by the altar boys, the distinguished group of prelates, 
attired in their magnificent robes, marched solemnly down the center 
aisle toward the sanctuary. The priests and dignitaries wore vest- 
ments trimmed with gold, and pages bore the trains of the prelates. 
The congregation remained standing all the while, and as soon as 
the cardinal and papal delegate, accompanied by their attendants, 
had taken their positions on either side of the sanctuary the officers 
of the mass took their places before the altar. 

The sermon was preached by his grace, Most Rev. James J. Keane, 
archbishop of Dubuque. It was an eloquent address in which the 
speaker offered praise for the general prosperous conditions. He 
appealed in a vigorous and forceful manner to the individual for the 
development of a sense of righteousness which would lead to the 
peaceful settlement of all vital questions. Referring to the individual, 
he said, in part: 

Although made for society, the impulses of the individual are antisocial. Although 
made to live in peace, he is still * * * excited by wild passions, excited by the 
desire to again tyrannize and appropriate. There man has lost sight of his own indi- 
vidual worth. 

Where istheremedy? From the obscure hills of Judea a prophet whispers ‘‘ Peace be 
to you.”’ He camea conqueror, and yet He set aside the power of usall. There wasa 
day at that time when men were ripe for revolution. Millions of swords would have left 
their scabbards and He might have led to liberty. He might have established world 
peace forever. But He bade the enthusiastic disciple to put his sword in the scab- 
bard. He spoke the word: ‘‘Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall set ye free.”’ 

He also made complimentary reference to the progress in the 
development of closer friendship and comity between the Latin- 
American Republics and the United States and among the Latin- 
American countries themselves. A final blessing and prayer for the 
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speedy realization of an era of peace among all the nations of the 
earth brought the sermon to a close. 

The officers of the mass were: His eminence, James Cardinal Gib- 
bons; Right Rev. Monsignor Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., assistant priest 
to the cardinal; Very Rev. James A. Burns, Ph. D., and Rev. John T. 
Whelan, chaplains to the cardinal; His excellency, Most Rev. John 
Bonzano, D. D., apostolic delegate; Very Rev. George Dougherty, 
D. D., and Rev. J. A. Floersh, chaplains to the apostolic delegate; His 
grace, Most Rey. James J. Keane, D. D., archbishop of Dubuque, 
preacher. The celebrant of the mass was Rev. John J. Murray; deacon 
of the mass, Rev. Charles W. Currier, D. D.; subdeacon of the mass, 
Rev. Charles M. Bart. Master of ceremonies were Rev. Thomas E. 
McGuigan, Rev. James A. Smyth, Rev. John N. McNamara, and Rey. 
William J. Carroll; assistant master of ceremonies, Mr. Charles Fisher; 
and Right Rev. Wm. T. Russell, D. D., rector of St. Patrick’s Church. 

Under the direction of Prof. R. Mills Silby and Miss Jennie Glennan 
the mixed and sanctuary choirs rendered a beautiful musical program 
during the service. One of the notable pieces of this program was the 
recessional, ‘‘The Pan American March,” which was pli} .d by the 
orchestra and organ. This march was first played at the Pan Amer- 
ican mass last year, having been prepared especially for the occasion. 
It includes portions of the national airs of all the countries r_presented 
in the Pan American Union. 

At the conclusion of the services Monsignor Russell was host at an 
informal luncheon, prepared at the rectory of St. Patrick’s. President 
Taft, who was to be the guest of honor, was prevented from attend- 
ing through an earlier engagement, but two members of his Cabinet, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Franklin MacVeagh, and Attorney 
General, Hon. George W. Wickersham, represented him. The 
function was typical of the close relations existing between the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere and the guests, which included 
the venerable Cardinal Gibbons, the Latin-American members of the 
Diplomatic Corps, Chief Justice White, of the United States Supreme 
Court, District Commissioners Rudolph and Judson, and about a score 
of other prominent men of the District of Columbia joined in expres- 
sions of hope for more intimate intercourse and cordial friendships. 

Monsignor Russell welcomed the assembled guests in a few well- 
chosen remarks and then presented His Eminence, the Cardinal. 
The distinguished prelate delivered a most eloquent address in which 
he paid high tribute to President Taft and his administration, which 
has been marked by an era of peace. He spoke fervently of the noble 
efforts being exerted in behalf of better understanding and closer rela- 
tions between the American nations and prayed for the highest reali- 
zation of these endeavors. Toasts were proposed and drunk to the 
President of the United States, to Cardinal Gibbons, and to the Presi- 
dents of the Latin-American countries. 
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HOSE that attended the International Congress of Ameri- 
canists at Huelva in 1892, may perhaps remember the con- 
tention at one of the sessions, when a subject of Great 
Britain innocently complained of the difficulty he had 

experienced in locating manuscripts in the archives of the Indies, and 
ventured to compare them with those of the British Museum. The 
plea made was done in perfect good faith, yet the objection drawn 
from the difficulty of cataloguing the mass of documents in the 
archives was solid. We have hopes now that these difficulties will be — 
met, and that in the near future the Herculean task will be under- 
taken, at least if suggestions recently made are followed. 

The archives of the Indies are a veritable mine for the historian of 
the New World, a treasure house from which much has been drawn, 
but mc:> remains to be taken. The history of this institution is 
intimately bound up with that of the general archives of Spain, until 
late in the eighteenth century, when it obtained a separate existence 
of its own. 

Until after the death of Ferdinand V of Aragon, the consort of 
Isabella, Spain had consisted of separate Powers. Charles V, the 
Emperor, was really the first monarch to reign over a United Spain in 
his own right. Until his day, the Castilian court had been somewhat 
of a migratory character. Burgos, Toledo, Seville, Granada, Valla- 
dolid, had all, at various times, been royal residences. Charles V 
fixed the capital at Madrid, and his son and successor, Philip I, 
confirmed this privilege to the city on the Manzanares to the exclusion 
of all others. 

During the long period of formation, Spain had been accumulating 
documents, which, unfortunately, were scattered throughout the 
Kingdoms, with immense and irreparable loss. John II and Henry 
IV of Castile, as well as Ferdinand and Isabella, had felt the necessity 
of permanent and settled archives, a necessity that was greatly 
increased by the immense extension of the Spanish possessions 
beyond the seas, but no definite steps were taken, until the year 
1509, when Queen Joanna decreed that Salmeron should gather the 
various documents scattered throughout the Kingdom of Castile and 
deposit them in the Chancery of Valladolid, at that time the residence 
of the court. More than 30 years later (1543) the Prince Regent, 
Philip II, in compliance with the orders of his father, the Emperor, 
issued a cedula, creating the national archives at Simancas, about 7 
miles from Valladolid. The old moated castle on the northwest side 
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of the town was selected for the purpose. This old castle, at one 

time the property of the admirals of Castile, had passed to the Crown 
in 1480, and it was used as a State prison. The first papers brought 
to the new archives were those of the Crown and the royal patrimony 
that had been preserved in the castle of La Mota at Medina del 
Campo, in which Isabella the Catholic died and where her daughter, 
Juana la Loca, resided. This old castle, a mile southeast of the rail- 
road station, had been built in the reign of Juan Il. It had served 
in its better days as prison to Cesar Borgia; it is now in ruins, but it 
still remains the most interesting object at Medina del Campo. 

The next step taken to enlarge the archives of Simancas, was an 
order issued to the council of the Indies to transfer to Sitmancas the 
various papers kept at the Casa de Contratacion at Seville and else- 
where, appertaining to the transmarine possessions of Spain. This 
transfer took place at various periods from 1567 to 1718, though a 
number of American papers still remained at Seville and at Cadiz. 

At the present time the archives of Simancas, kept in the old 
castle in 46 rooms, consist of over 100,000 bundles. Guarded at one 
time with the greatest secrecy, they were inspected in 1841 by Ga- 
chard and Tiran, and to-day the student may make use of them by 
permission of the Archivero Mayor. 

The idea of forming special archives of the Indies is due to King 
Carlos III and to his minister, the Count of Florida blanca. The 
initiative seems to have been taken at the suggestion of the cele- 
brated Juan Bautista Mufioz who, at that time, was gathering mate- 
rial for his projeeted history of the New World. 

The Casa Lonja, at Seville, was decided upon as the site for the new 
archives. This house, designed by the architect Juan de Herrera, 
was built in the reign of Philip II at the request of the Archbishop 
Crist6bal de Rojas, to serve as a Casa de Contratacion, or Exchange, 
for the increasing commerce of Seville. It was completed in 1598. 

The edifice is an isolated quadrangle, about 200 feet wide, with a 
splendid Doric and Ionic courtyard.'| To prepare it for the reception 
of the archives, extensive alterations were made by the direction of 
Mufioz that interfered considerably with the plan of Herrera. 

The first transfer of the documents took place in 1785, in 253 cases. 
Two other cases with the papers of Bishop Palafox and those selected 
by Mufioz were left at Madrid. From that period down to our own 
time the archives of the Indies have been periodically enriched with 
new documents, one of the latest additions being papers from the 
archives of Habana, transferred about the year 1888. 

A marble staircase leads to the upper floor of the building, where the 
documents are kept in docketed bundles in handsome mahogany 


1 Murray’s Handbook of Spain, 1892, Part I, p. 121. 
2 El Archivo General de Indias de Sevilla. Rafael Vehils in Renacimiento. Buenos Aires, April, 1912. 
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PRINCIPAL STAIR HALL IN THE ARCHIVES OF SEVILLE. 
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cases of the Doric order. There are about 37,000 packages in the 
archives, with an average of 60 documents to a package, so that it is 
calculated that the entire collection contains some 2,220,000 docu- 
ments. These papers have been utilized by scholars in both hemis- 
pheres since the days of Mufioz, and they have served as basis for 
the vast collections of Documentos ineditos. for the history of the 
Spanish possessions beyond the seas. The first series, in 42 volumes, 
is regarded as a continuation of the Documentos ineditos of Navar- 
rete. It was published under the direction of Sr. Luis Torres de 
Mendoza and of several collaborators. The second series, in 12 
volumes was published by the Royal Academy of History. 

In order that the systematic study of the History of the New World 
from the archives of the Indies be continued, it has been proposed to 
establish in Spain a general Spanish-American Historical Institute 
(Instituto General Historico Hispanoamericano), with headquarers at 
Seville. The project is favored by such men as Dr. German Latorre 
Setian, professor of philosophy and letters of the University of 
Seville, and the matter has been seriously discussed in the ministry 
of public instruction, no less distinguished a personage than the 
king being greatly interested in the project. Another promoter of 
the plan.is Sr. Rafael Altamira. In areport addressed to His Majesty, 
on returning from a voyage in South America, Sr. Altamira suggests 
that the Spanish-American Governments establish in Spain schools 
or institutes of history similar to those established in Rome by various 
nations to study the archives of the Vatican, thrown open to scholars 
by Leo XIII. This project was proposed by Dr. Altamira to the 
ministries of public instruction of Argentina, Chile, Peru and Mexico, 
and Dr. Naon, at that time minister of public instruction in the 
Argentine Republic, began to take measures looking toward the 
establishment of such an institute for his country. 

Besides studying the archives and giving the results of theirstudies to 
the world it is expected that these various institutes would codéperate 
with Spain to create a complete index of the documents. That the 
work might be facilitated it has been suggested that the entire edifice 
of the Casa Lonja be devoted exclusively to the archives.? At the 
present time only the packages are classified and catalogued, there 
being no means of locating separate documents without considerable 
search. The proposed index of the separate documents, with a 
synopsis of the contents, would mean tremendous labor. Dr. Federico 
Rahola proposes that the titles of papers, with a synopsis of contents, 
be inserted in volumes of 500 pages, with an average of four titles to 
a page. Each volume would thus contain 2,000 titles, and the 
complete catalogue would be made up of 1,110 volumes. 





1 Murray’s Handbook of Spain, 1892, Part II, p. 326. 
? El Archivo General de Indias de Sevilla. Rafael Vehils in Mercurio, Barcelona," August, 1912. 
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Courtesy of ** El Mercurio,” Barcelona. 
DOCUMENT ROOMS IN THE HALL OF ARCHIVES, SEVILLE. 


Manuscripts, Jocuments, and archives, numbering over 2,200,000, are here carefully packed in bundles 
and systematically classified, indexed, and filed away in mahogany cases. 





Courtesy of * El Mercurio,’’ Barcelona. 


THE BROAD ASCENT OF THE MARBLE STAIRWAY IN THE ARCHIVES OF 
SEVILLE. 





sy of * El Mercurio,” Barcelona. 


SECTION OF THE PATIO IN THE ARCHIVES OF SEVILLE. 
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It is calculated that with the actual personnel of the archives it 
would take one month to complete a volume. At this rate the 
entire catalogue would consume over 92 years. 

The estimated cost of an edition of 5,000 copies of each volume, 
including salaries, paper, printing, and binding is 23,000 pesetas, or 
$4,600, taking the value of the peseta at a uniform rate of 20 cents. 
The yearly expenditure would be 276,000 pesetas, or $55,200, and the 
entire catalogue when completed would have cost over 25 million 
and a half of pesetas, or more than $5,000,000. 

It is presumed that this gigantic enterprise could only be accom- 
plished by the general cooperation of the different national sections 
of the proposed Hispano-American Institute. 

Besides the General Archives of the Indies at Seville, the student 
of American history must also depend to some extent on those doc- 
uments bearing on the New World that may still exist at Simancas, as 
well as on those of the Biblioteca Nacional and others scattered 
throughout various collections. 

There is one collection comparatively little known which, if access 
to it can be had, may prove of considerable value to the patient in- 
vestigator. It is the Archives of Notaries of Seville. This collec- 
tion, formed in 1869, contains 15,000 bundles of legal papers of 25 
notaries beginning with the year 1441. The documents from 1492 
to 1600, with deeds, contracts, testaments, etc., have a direct bearing 
on the history of the conquest and the lives of the Conquistadores. 
Some important papers have been found among them that serve to 
elucidate obscure periods, and, among these, there are documents 
that throw light on the exploits of the Cabots. 

Unfortunately this valuable collection is stored away in a corner 
of the old convent of San Laureano, now used as a magazine of grain 
and agricultural products. Dampness and moths have played havoc 
with some of the papers, and the want of a complete index is severely 
felt. It is to be hoped, that with the awakening of interest in the 
General Archives of the Indies, closer attention will be drawn to this 
valuable collection.’ 





1 El Archivo General de Indias de Sevilla. Rafael Vehilo in Mercurio, Barcelona, September, 1912. 
2 Un archivo desconocido, R. D. Carbia in Caras y Caretas, Buenos Aires, August, 1912. 
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ONORABLE JAMES T. DU BOIS, the United States minis- 
ter at Bogota, has been spending some days in Washington. 
He brought with him many interesting photographs of 
Colombia, a few of which have been loaned to the BULLETIN. 
Minister Du Bois is enthusiastic about Colombia and the Colombian 
people, who treated him with great kindness and consideration. 
In speaking of the possibilities of the Republic, he said: 


Colombia has an area of nearly 500,000 square miles, a territory larger than European 
Germany and France, and the population, according to the recent census, is nearly 





PRESIDENT CARLOS E. RESTREPO, OF COLOMBIA, AND HIS FAMILY. 


Photograph taken at the Hacienda “‘E] Chocho,” on the banks of the beautiful Chocho River. The 
estate, which is owned by the Caballero family, is near Fusagasugé, one of the most popular resorts of 
Bogoté. The Chocho River passes through many miles of this great estate and affords excellent 
swimming facilities, while the extensive woodlands and plains offer fine hunting of deer and wild 
pigs. In this attractive place the President spent several weeks last winter, where he received a 
well-earned rest from the cares and annoyances of high office. 


6,000,000. France and Germany are sustaining over 100,000,000 of people in a terri: 
tory possessing no better natural resources, and no more of them, than lie dormant 
within the Colombian domain. With continued peace and proper development 
Colombia should have, in the next four decades, nearly 20,000,000 of inhabitants, and 
the population would find ample work and sustenance within the boundaries of the 
Republic. 

From the paramos of her great mountain ranges down to the bottomlands of her 
fertile river valleys may be found every climate known to man; climates in which 
can be produced every vegetable, grain, flower, and fruit of which civilization has 
knowledge. The mineral resources are varied and rich, and have been but slightly 
developed. Her forests, in most parts undisturbed by lumbermen, are extensive, 
and contain vast areas of valuable timber, and her coal deposits could furnish all 
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PRESIDENT RESTREPO AND PARTY ON A HUNTING TRIP. 


Top picture: The President and party at the railway station about to entrain for a season of duck 

X shooting. 

Center picture: The President and his friends in the Sabana of Bogota during a wild-pigeon shoot. 

Lower picture: The President is seated in the buggy holding his shotgun. He isa great all-around 
athlete—a fine horseman, a good shot, and an expert swimmer. 














U. S. MINISTER DUBOIS AND PARTY DESCENDING THE FUSAGASUGA TRAIL. 


This trail was built by the Spanish army two or three hundred years ago and is still in fair condition. 
Fusagasuga is noted for its beautiful surroundings and equable climate. It is a favorite resort of 
the Bogotan people, some of whom own large haciendas—principally coffee plantations—in the 
neighborhood. One of the most attractive features of this interesting region is the profuse growth of 

flowers of nearly every description. If Fusagasuga were accessible to the people of the northern 


regions it would be a great winter resort. 
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Top picture: Military procession and elaborate exercises incident to the reception of a foreign minister 
by the President of Colombia when the former presents his credentials to the President. 
Center picture: The American Legation at Bogoté. The minister and friends are in the balcony 
leading from the reception room. 

Lower picture: The reception room and office of the United States minister, at the American Lega- 
tion. The legation occupies the second floor of this building, and has large and commodious 

quarters. 
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ON TO BOGOTA. 


The wife of the United States minister, Mrs. DuBois, was 25 days in reaching Bogota from the coast. 
Owing to the great drought, the Magdalena River was so low that many vessels became stranded 
on the sand bars and made very slow progress. After reaching Honda, the upper Magdalena was 
found too low for boat service and the famous trail from Honda to Facatativa was used. The jour- 
ney up the river required 22 days and over the Honda trail 3 more days by mule. When 
Mrs. DuBois reached Facatativaé, she was urged to retire and rest, but she said, ‘ Nonsense, let us 
take a walk. I need some exercise.’?’ Attention is called to the system employed in arranging 
the mule pack with a bunk on each side of the animal, as near even in weight as possible, generally 
125 pounds. 





SECTION OF THE BOLIVAR DRIVE. 


This roadway is being constructed around the base of the famous mountains just east of the city of 
Bogoté. From the boulevard a magnificent view may be had of the entire Sabana, 60 miles long, 
and beyond, towering to the height of over 18,000 feet, may be seen the great white cone of Mount 
Tolima, nearly 100 miles away. When completed, this roadway will be one of the most notable 
pleasure drives in South America. The buildings to the right, in the distance, were the Bogotan 
home of Simou Bolivar, the “George Washington of South America.” 





VIEW OF BOGOTA FROM THE BOLIVAR DRIVE (PASEO BOLIVAR). 


In the distance, to the left, appears the great cathedral whose interior is spacious, handsomely orna- 
mented, and very impressive. In front of the cathedral is the Square of Bolivar where have trans- 
pired some of the most famous events in the history of the Conquistadores and of the Republic. 





A TRIP TO THE FALLS OF TEQUENDAMA. 


This system of transportation is often used to reach the Falls of Tequendama, a distance of about 6 miles 
from the railroad. Hon. Jas. T. DuBois, the United States minister to Colombia and Mrs. DuBois, 
are in the bullock cart. Beside it are standing Mr. Arthur Ruhl, of Collier’s Weekly, and Mr. W. H. 
McElwain, of Boston. The road from the railroad to the falls is in good condition. The auto, the 
mule, and the horse are also used to transport passengers. A train line is projected to the falls 
from Bogota, and when in operation this great natural wonder will be visited by thousands where 
now only a limited number of people ever have the opportunity of enjoying its remarkable beauty. 
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Top picture: An unusually good view of the Falls of Tequendama. The effect of the yellow water as 
it makes its great leap is, under certain sunlight conditions, like a mighty stream of molten gold. 

Lower picture: Mountain scenery in the heart of the Andes, photographed by Mr. Arthur W. DuBois, 
son of the minister, during his 10-day journey to visit the Muzo mines, the greatest deposit of 
emeraldsin the world. These mines are between the great Sabana of Bogotd and the Magdalena 
River and are a Government monopoly. They produce a handsome revenue each year. The 
best emerald ever taken from this mine was valued at $75,000. 





THE SEDAN CHAIR OCCASIONALLY SEEN IN BOGOTA. 


These are carried by the sturdy Indians wearing the cape (ruanos) So commonly used in the high 
altitudes of the Republic. 
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Top picture: Group of little Indian children who live near the Falls of Tequendama. They always 

greet the visitors, and receive the remains of the picnic lunch baskets. 

Center picture: The golf links of Bogota, beautifully located on the Sabana about 2 miles from the 
city. A herd of sheep serves as the lawn mowers, ané@ this picture shows “E] Corcho,’’ the shepherd 
who acts as caddie. He is supposed to be a descendant of the Chincha Indians. 

Lower picture: Group of caddies on the links at Bogoté. These little chaps are uniformly polite 
and most active and cheerful in the discharge of their duties. The caddie fee for a nine-hole play 


is 5 cents. 
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Caribbean Latin-America for centuries. When the great canal is opened and the 
coal beds are worked they will supply good hard and soft coal that will become an 
important factor in the marine world. 

Within the Republic there are valleys like the Cauca which, when developed, will 
challenge comparison as to resources, equable climate, scenic beauty, and productive 
qualities with any other region on this continent. No country is more favored with 





A SWIMMING MATCH BETWEEN PRESIDENT RESTREPO AND THE UNITED STATES 
MINISTER AT BOGOTA, HON. JAS. T. DUBOIS. 


While Minister DuBois was paying a visit to the President at the Caballero Hacienda, the Chief Execu- 
tive, who is not only a fearless horseman but also an expert swimmer, challenged the minister to 
swim a race across the swift-flowing stream. The challenge was accepted and after the President 
won two races he challenged the minister for a third time saying, “ All good things are three.” The 
minister, however, said he knew when he was whipped and gracefully declined. 


fine rivers. Some fall to the Pacific and many flow to the Atlantic. The head waters 
of the Amazon and Orinoco are within her borders, and ocean-going steamers can 
penetrate both for hundreds of miles. In time the great waterways of Colombia will give 
ample outlet to the rich products of her soil in a region now practically unoccupied, 
a region, which, some day, will be an empire with a high civilization, giving freely to 
and taking liberally from the markets of the world. 
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N Tuesday, November 19, 1912, the Pan American Society 

of the United States gave a luncheon in honor of Dr. 

Manoel de Oliveira Lima, the eminent Brazilian diplomat 

and historian, who has been visiting in the United States 

during the months of October and November, and lecturing before 

the leading colleges and universities. The dinner was held in the 

private dining rooms at the Whitehall Club, 17 Battery Place, New 

York City, and proved to be one of the most brilliant of the informal 

affairs which had been tendered to the distinguished diplomatist. 

About 70 persons, representing the diplomatic and consular service, 

and leading professional and business men, were present to pay their 
respects to the guest of honor. 

At the guest table with Dr. Manoel de Oliveira Lima sat Hon. 
Cabot Ward, honorary secretary of the society, who presided; Dr. 
Manuel Jacintho Ferreira da Cunha, consul general of Brazil in New 
York; Hon. Lewis Nixon; the Director General of the Pan American 
Union; Hon. Charles H. Sherrill, formerly United States minister to 
Argentina, and Hon. William Miller Collier, formerly United States 
minister to Spain. 

The principal addresses at the luncheon were made by Dr. de 
Oliveira Lima and Mr. Collier, although several of the other guests 
were caliea upon for remarks. All of the speeches were enthusiasti- 
cally received and applauded. Pan Americanism and more intimate 
intercourse with the countries of Latin America were the dominant 
ideas advanced. 

In the remarks of Dr. Lima, the distinguished guest paid notable 
tribute to the educational system of the United States and to the 
work of the Pan American Union. He urged a better mutual com- 
prehension between the countries of America through an interchange 
of college professors as a means of bringing about stronger friend- 
ships between the countries. He said: 

I think that the capital problem for Latin America is but one—education—and 
that in this field she may derive the greatest benefit from her intercourse with the 
United States. The real progress of the Argentine Republic, which, as you well 
know, is the most advanced of Spanish American nations, appears after the organiza- 
tion of her system of schools through her great President Sarmiento, who was able to 
ascertain and admire in this country the advantages and blessings of education. Sao 
Paulo, in Brazil, is the foremost State of our Union because itis also the one where 
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education is best cared for; and it is a statesman from SAo Paulo who, at the head of 
one of the Federal departments, is trying his best to promote throughout the whole 
country agricultural and professional education. I refer to Mr. Pedro de Toledo, 
with whose efforts on behalf of the rubber production in the Amazon valley and 
toward the protection of the Brazilian Indians you are well acquainted. 

* * * * * * * 

Education means public morality; it means freedom and consequently tolerance 
of mind; it involves elevation of character, everything in fact connected with the 
maintenance of order, which is our first and most pressing necessity. I speak of 
course generally, as revolutions for the sake of personal ambition have diminished 
considerably in Latin America, thanks to the development of instruction. You 
don’t even meet with them any more where education has reached a certain level 
amongst the classes that usually started them. 

Our international policies, the Pan American policy, of which your society presents 
a welcome and refined aspect—how can it be devised and understood without educa- 
tion? The Monroe doctrine, the foundation of such policy, is only feared or at least 
looks suspicious to some, let us say to many, of the Latin-American Republics because 
it is so far a unilateral doctrine, carrying the exclusive responsibilities of the United 
States. 

When education will have made it possible to have a Monroe doctrine common to 
all the continent or rather to the New World—as it is going to be composed now of two 
continents—the American conscience will be found out and the much talked of Pan- 
American feeling will be its natural expression. But, of course, to attain this state of 
things the Latin Americans will have to struggle hard and reach a degree of culture 
that will bring them nearer to the United States, whose civilization is the wonder 
of the world. 

The progress already performed by some of our countries surely indicates that such 
a result may be expected. If Argentina, or Brazil, or Chile deserve praise for their 
achievements in the domain of human culture, why should there be in the end excep- 
tions to a common rule of progress? The process of equality which your executive 
secretary, Mr. John Barrett, raised to the law of the Pan American Union, which he 
manages with such remarkable ability, ought not to be merely an ideal one, but a 
reality. 

It can, nevertheless, only become so through education. Every sovereignty must 
certainly be respected, but it also must deserve to be respected. Nations can not 
stand in the same rank if some represent the highest grade of civilization and others 
a low grade. To dream of equality under such circumstances would prove absurd; 
nothing could prevent a lack of equilibrium determining a possible tumbling down. 

A better mutual comprehension of our countries is no doubt useful and urgent. 
The United States are imperfectly known throughout Latin America, whereas Latin 
America is scarcely known in the United States. As regards a few traits, I would 
rather have this ignorance continue on your side; but the fact is that we have many 
more things to be proud of, whose knowledge might greatly help our moral prestige, 
while you Americans possess quite a number of features that command our deepest 
sympathy. 

An interchange of professors between the universities and colleges of these two 
worlds, both of European civilization but of different races and aspects, would be 
a wise scheme to attempt, and I should feel myself very proud if my visit to 12 Ameri- 
can universities was to be followed by a similar visit of a man of letters of the United 
States to our educational institutions in Brazil. 

The first thing for us all remains, however, to take you as amodeland try to imitate 
your industry, your perseverance in labor, your high conception of morals—this 
amount of social virtues and political qualities which have made you so conspicuous 
in history, and are apt to cause apprehensions amongst other peoples less gifted or, 
up to the present, less fortunate in their evolution. 
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I leave once more the United States with much regret, only wishing to visit them 
again. This time, especially, I saw more of the country than in the four years of my 
previous residence. Diplomats generally see less than other people of the countries 
where they live, because their horizon is socially limited. For a lecturer the oppor- 
tunities to judge a nation are wider, and I rejoice that the Stanford University, 
through its vice president, Dr. Branner, the learned geologist and true friend of 
Brazil, thought of inviting me for this purpose, intending, as Dr. Branner expressed 
himself, to make Latin America better known because it happens between nations, 
the same as between individuals, that a good acquaintance commonly prevents mis- 
understanding and fighting. 

To my surprise and to my joy I found here a group of professors exceedingly well 
posted on Latin-American subjects: Profs. Merriman, Bingham, Reinsch, Shep- 
herd, Bolton, Martin, to quote a few names. They are a product of recent years; 
yet they have studied with great competence and no less esteem our past and our 
present, our history and our institutions, our literature and our laws. They embody 
as regards us the university movement which tends to give the United States a more 
idealistic conception of her destiny and to associate aspirations with traditions. 

In a more positive domain I also found, entirely transformed, an institution which 
I had left somewhat disheartened and concerning the future of which I felt myself a 
little perplexed. I refer to the Bureau of American Republics, which, under Mr. 
Barrett’s direction, became the Pan American Union, ceasing in name as well as in 
spirit to be a domestic department—it had even been maliciously christened the De- 
partment of Colonies of the United States—to assume the aspect of a true international 
foundation, which has already done a great deal to spread accurate information on 
Latin America and will in the future reckon as the corner stone of the moral identifi- 
cation that the old Monroe Doctrine tried in vain to bring forth. 

Such identification will anyhow come, under a new shape, as the offspring of more 
sunilar intellectual conditions, in other words, of education. Education is the most 
powerful agent for leveling; it brings together rich and poor, strong and weak. Let it 
guide and fortify our Pan American Union, and lend a common ground to that famous 
doctrine which has provoked so many discussions and which will cease to be criti- 
cized when it appeals to the heart of all the nations grown up in this New World, that 
seems to have been discovered, peopled, and developed to propagate Christian civili- 
zation. 


[ix-Minister Collier spoke as follows: 


I count myself fortunate to be here to-day to unite with my fellow members of the 
Pan American Society in doing honor to our distinguished guest. In the introduction 
to the speech that he has just made he has said that the greatest need of his country 
is more extended education. Paraphrasing him we may truly say that the greatest 
need of our northern half of the western world is a more extended acquaintance, par- 
ticularly with our sister republics to the south of us. Of the immensity of their terri- 
tory, of their seemingly limitless natural resources, of their incalculable richness of 
forest, field, and mine we know something, and through such agencies as the Pan 
American Union and this society we are rapidly learning more. Yet with the people 
themselves, their ideals, their aspirations, their culture we are too little acquainted. 
Those of you, who like myself have been fortunate enough to travel in Brazil and to 
partake of that generous and spontaneous hospitality so characteristic of its people, 
know something of their aims and achievements in the paths of intellectual endeavor, 
but the great mass of our citizens is wholly unaware of what Brazil has done and is 
doing in this respect. We know less what she is than what she has. The addresses 
which Dr. de Oliveira Lima has lately been delivering in the universities of the 
United States have done much to arouse our interest and to excite our emulation. 
They will result in higher mutual esteem, in more lively sympathy, and in closer 











DR. MANOEL DE OLIVEIRA LIMA, 


Distinguished Brazilian diplomat and scholar, who has been lecturing before the leading colleges 
and universities of the United States. On November 19, the day before he sailed for Brazil, the 
Pan American Society of the United States tendered a luncheon in his honor at the Whitehall 
Club, New York City. 
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union of thought and action. In happy harmony with this idea of sending from 
Brazil one of her distinguished thinkers and writers to give addresses and lectures 
that would make the South American people better known to us is the policy of 
this society to emphasize the advantage of an exchange of ideas between North and 
South America as well as an exchange of products, and to subordinate schemes for 
material development to studies of the intellectual and cultural standards and attain- 
ments of the several countries that we represent. 

Our guest of honor was fittingly chosen to make intellectual Brazil known to us. 
He personifies the people of his country in their highest development. He is more 
than a distinguished diplomat. He is a great representative of a great nation and a 
great race. Inheriting the artistic taste of the Portuguese, which manifested itself 
in that fairest flower of architecture, the Manueline Gothic—inheriting, too, the fervid 
poetic sense that found expression in the imperishable Lusiads of Camoens—the 
Brazilians have retained and developed a love of art and of letters and have rendered 
the world debtor to them in these fields, while the rich products of their tropical 
regions have gone out to supply material wants. 

Their capital city is itself a work of art. It is admittedly one of the most beautiful 
cities of the world. None can surpass it; few, if any, rival it. Its bay, surrounded 
by mountains touched with every color in nature’s palette and cast in every fantastic 
form that creation used, and studded with islands set like jewels in its sparkling waves, 
has no equal on the globe. But Rio de Janeiro’s beauty is due almost as much to 
civic effort as to natural situation. Its broad, well-lighted, handsomely paved 
Avenida Central, stretching from one side of the city to the other, with superb views 
of bay and mountain at either end, lined on both sides with splendid public buildings 
and stately houses of business, of imposing size and perfect architecture, individual 
in design yet harmonious in grouping, is, all in all, the most beautiful street in the 
world. It is not only evidence of good taste, but, far more than that, is conclusive 
proof of great capacity in municipal government; for this wonderful street, where 
now you see the opera house, modeled after that of Paris and little short of it in size 
or magnificence, the national library, the supreme tribunal, the Monroe Palace. the 
city hall, and scores of other buildings devoted to governmental and business purposes, 
everyone of them, new, sumptuous, splendid, was conceived, commenced, and carried 
through from the first steps of demolition to final completion, during one single pres- 
idential administration (that of President Rodrigues-Alves), the present minister of 
foreign affairs, Sr. Lauro Miller, being then the minister of the department charged 
with the work. Thus ina section of the city which up to that time had been crowded 
with small mean houses, filthy, squalid, and annually stricken with yellow fever, 
arose this beautitul avenida, as fair asa lily that springs up from the mud of the marsh; 
and with cleanliness and sanitation there came absolute freedom from the scourge 
of fever. 

In painting and in sculpture as well as in architecture and municipal improvement, 
Brazilians are winning fame. Their national gallery or museum contains many speci- 
mens of fine work from native brushes and chisels, and their opera houses and other 
great public buildings in their decorations give additional proof of the excellence of 
their accomplishments. As men of letters our southern neighbors are preeminent. 
There is not a branch of literature that they have not touched and adorned. Our 
guest of honor has won a fixed place among historians; the late ambassador to this 
country, Senhor Nabuco, was one of the world’s great orators; the present ambassador, 
Senhor da Gama, was a brilliant journalist before entering diplomacy; the head of 
the Brazilian delegation at the second Hague Conference, Sr. Ruy Barbosa, was a 
forceful debater whose tenacity in championing the interests of his country was fortified 
by an exactness and a vastness of information that was truly encyclopedic. The 
great journals of Brazil, in their collection and presentation of the news of the day. 
compare favorably with the greatest newspapers of the world, while the influence exer- 
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cised by the editorial columns of some of them is unequalled anywhere. But 
the love of letters in Brazil has brought into being great readers as well as great 
writers. The libraries of many of her private citizens are exceptionally large and 
well selected; that of Sr. Ruy Barbosa, which I had the pleasure of visiting when in 
Brazil a year ago, numbering about 35,000 volumes, contains nearly every authori- 
tative work published in any language, upon international and constitutional law, 
science of government, and political economy, besides being rich in every branch of 
literature; that of Sr. Jose Carlos Rodriguez, editor of the Jornal do Commercio, 
lately acquired by the Nation, is famous for its complete collection of books upon the 
history of Brazil in particular and of South America in general. 

Pleasing as are these evidences of high culture among those who may be called the 
upper classes, all well-wishers of Brazil are gratified at the increasing attention that is 
being given to primary and secondary education, to a more extended diffusion of knowl- 
edge among the masses, and to the suppression of illiteracy among the poor and the 
immigrant class. 

Who can doubt that Brazil with a population in which the love of the intellectual 
and the artistic is innate and with all her material advantages, with a territory imperial 
in extent, a soil unequalled in fertility, and with a varied climate yet with perpetual 
spring throughout an enormous section, who can doubt that this Brazil will become 
in strength a giantess among the great powers of the world and in leadership will sit a 
princess among her sister nations? She has taken the Southern Cross for her symbol. 
The stars in their courses will fight for her. She has chosen as her motto “Ordem e 
Progreso.’’ With these as her inspiration and her aspiration, with these as her means 
and her end, her future is secure. 
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N International convention of advertising men and business 
men interested in the extension of trade, through public- 


ity, will be held 


in Baltimore, Maryland, United States of 


America, in the week of June 8 to 13, 1913, under the 


auspices of the Associated 
be the ninth annual con- 
vention of this body, which 
has affiliations in Canada 
and England, and desires 
to extend its affiliations to 
all countries of the world. 

This convention will be 
attended by delegates and 
business men, including 
importers and exporters, 
from all parts of the United 
States of America, from 
Canada, England, Ger- 
many, France, Spain, and 
other countries of conti- 
nental Europe, and the 
countries of Latin America. 
Indications are that the 
attendance will approxi- 
mate 10,000. It will be 
the first world-wide con- 
vention in the interest of 
advertising ever held. A 
special invitation to attend 
this convention has been 
extended by the Depart- 
ment of State of the Goy- 


Advertising Clubs of America. This will 





MR. EDWARD J. SHAY, 


President, Advertising Club of Baltimore; vice president, 
Eastern Division Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America. 


ernment of the United States of America, through its consular officers, 
to advertising clubs, commercial bodies, publications, business con- 
cerns, and agencies throughout the world. 

The Baltimore committee on foreign representation is now in cor- 
respondence with such bodies, concerns, and persons in all countries. 
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The Advertising Club of Baltimore is furnishing information in rela- 
tion to the approaching convention to the-newspapers and the trade 
press in the United States of Amer- 
ica and other countries. 

The governor of Maryland and 
other State officials have granted 
the use of the great armory build- 
ing of the Fifth Maryland Regiment 
for the convention. This buildmg 
seats 15,000 people, and is one of 
the most admirably equipped con- 
vention halls in the world. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America are composed of more 
than 200 affiliated and_ related 
club organizations in the United 
States, Canada, and England, with 
a membership exceeding 10,000. 





MR. WILLIAM W. CLOUD, | 
First vice president, Advertising Club of Baltimore, and . 
member of Ways 20d Means Committee. 

The German Association of Pub- 
icity Specialists has arranged to 
send a special commission to this 
convention to study American 
methods of advertising and to get 
into personal touch with repre- 
sentative busmess men attending 
from other nations. Similar or- 
ganizations in Italy, France, and 
Spain, are expected to send spe- 
cial commissions; and commercial 
bodies, publications, agencies, and 
individual firms in the various 
countries will send representatives MR. HENRY MORTON, 


as delegates. Second vice president, Advertising Club of Baltimore, and 
The deliberations of this con- beanie tangrvanrqeats 





vention will be constructive and educational in the broadest sense. 
On the program of speakers will be the keenest-minded and most 
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successful practical advertising specialists in the United States, 
and the discussions will be participated in by the most advanced 
men in the field of advertising in 
the world. 

Advertising in its broad sense 
is construed by this association to 
mean not simply payment by the 
advertiser for a certain amount of 
space in a publication, but the kind 
of publicity that makes for the acl- 
vancement of civilization through 
the bringing about of closer social 
and commercial relations locally, 
between the people of different sec- 
tions of a country, and between 
the peoples of different countries. 

One of the interesting and in- 
structive features of this con- 





MR. HERBERT SHERIDAN, 


Chairman Foreign Ee pre sentation ee) Advertising 
vention will be an international ex- 
hibit of advertising, covering up- 
ward of 30,000 square feet of wall 
space and a corresponding amount 
of floorspace. Included in this ex- 
hibit will be displays of advertising 
as employed by business concerns 
of the various nations of the world. 
There will be shown the methods 
and advertismg employed in not 
fewer than three national cam- 
paigns of advertisers of the United 
States exemplifying their various 
forms of publicity. This exhibit “member of Board of Govemors, Advertising Club ol 
will line both sides of the great ar- 9 P™"™r* 

.  mory building. Space in this exhibit will not be for sale, examples of ad- 
vertising in various lines being chosen for the educational value of each. 





MR. ALFRED I. HART, 
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The Advertising Club of Baltimore has received information from 
several of the larger cities, which are points of peculiar interest to the 
visitor and within a few hours ride 
of Baltimore, that their advertis- 
ing clubs will make an effort to 
bring to their respective cities the 
delegates and visitors to the Balti- 
more convention after the conven- 
tion adjournes. 

Visitors and delegates to this 
convention will not only benefit 
from the deliberations, but will 
have the opportunity to meet and 
confer in a personal way with 
representatives of firms engaged 
in import and export trade from 
all over the world. Such personal 
conferences will afford opportunity 
for the representatives of business 





MR. EDWIN L. QUARLES, 


Member of Board of Governors and of the Foreign Represen- 
tation Committee, Advertising Club of Baltimore. 
concerns to make business agree- 
ments, and to learn from one an- 
other the requirements under 
which business may be success- 
fully conducted. 

Representatives of publications 
will also thus be afforded the op- 
portunity of making the acquaint- 
ance of many of the advertising 
agencies. Representatives of such 
agencies will, doubtless, want to 
study not only the methods of ed- 
vertising in countries other than 
their own, but to arrange with the 
publications of different countries 





MR. PAUL G. L. HILKEN, 
to advertise their products throu oh Member of Board of Governors and of the Foreign Represen- 


: tation C nittee, Advertising Club of Baltimore. 
the mediums of those countries. SN SEU aa = 


The growing tendency among international advertisers is to make 
use of advertising media printed in the country where they expect to 
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find consumers of their products in preference to journals of foreign 
circulation printed in the country of the advertiser. Thus the 
advertiser in the United States prefers to place his advertising in 
the newspapers of Brazil if he seeks a market in that country. 

In short, this convention will afford the opportunity to those in 
attendance to increase their general acquaintanceship with world 
advertisers and learn at short range much about the personnel 
of the men handling the heavy advertising of the United States 
and of other countries in its various forms and to compare 
prices and value of adver- 
tising media. 

Government statistics 
indicate aconstant increase 
in export of manufactured 
products from the United 
States of America. With 
the increase of exports 
naturally grows the desire 
of American producers to 
increase the foreign market 
for their products. The 
publishers of foreign news 
and trade journals and all 
advertising agencies will at 
this convention be given an 
opportunity to offer the use 
of their publications in or- 
der to encourage home 
buying, and at the same 
time there is afforded a re- 
ciprocal opportunity for 
foreign exporters to ar- 
range with American publi- 
cations to promote the sale 
of their own home products. 

While the convention is primarily intended for increasing and 
disseminating knowledge of the best methods of advertising, with 
increased regard for that of the fruitful and rehable kind, at the same 
time opportunities will be given for exchange of views by business 
men and organizations to the end that domestic and foreign commerce 
may be given a decided impetus. 

Forty-five minutes’ ride from Baltimore is Washington, the capital 
city of the United States. Here are the national bureaus that devote 
special attention to matters relating to imports and exports; also the 
Pan American Union and the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
Within 2 hours’ ride of Baltimore is also Philadelphia, where delegates 
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MR. WORD H. MILLS, 
Executive secretary, Advertising Club of Baltimore. 
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may visit the commercial museum, and within 4 hours’ ride is New 
York, the headquarters of the National Association of Manufacturers 
of America, and the Library Bureau, wherein may be found statistical 
and other information relating to national and international commerce. 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and Pittsburgh are but a night’s ride from 
Baltimore. 








FIFTH REGIMENT ARMORY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


The Convention Hall, in which will be held the sessions of the Ninth Annual Convention of the 
Association Advertising Clubs of America, June 8-13, 1913. 

The Baltimore committee on foreign representation for the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of America is composed of Herbert Sheridan, 
chairman, traffic manager of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce; 
Edwin L. Quarles, director of the greater Baltimore committee; 
Paul G. L. Hilken, vice consul for Sweden, Baltimore service, and 
Baltimore representative of the North-German Lloyd Steamship 
Co.; Alfred I. Hart, editor and manager of the Old Bay Line Maga- 
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zine, and William C. Robinson, of the Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co., 
wholesale oils. 

Those desiring information with respect to representation at the 
convention are invited to address the chairman of the foreign repre- 
sentation committee, Mr. Herbert Sheridan, Baltimore, Maryland, 
United States of America. Information relating to the convention 
will be promptly furnished on application. 
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N Tuesday afternoon, November 19, 1912, President Taft 
officially received Dr. Ramon M. Valdés, the newly accredited 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the 
Republic of Panama to the United States. The meeting took 

place at the White House, and, as customary on such occasions, was 
simple yet dignified in its character. The address of the minister on 
presenting his credentials was notably cordial and significant in its 
expressions for a continuance of the friendly relations existing between 
the two nations. President Taft’s reply contained a responsive note 
to this sentiment. 


Dr. Valdéz said: 


Mr. PrestpEnt: The President of the Republic of Panama has conferred upon me 
the distinctive honor of appointing me envoy extraordinary and minister plenipo- 
tentiary near the Government of the United States of America as set forth in the letter 
of credence that I have the honor to place in your hands together with the letter of 
recall of my predecessor, Sefior Don Ricardo Arias. 

I am aware of the nature and importance of the permanent ties of cordial friendship 
and community of interests which bind the Republic of Panama to this powerful 
Nation to which we Panamans owe the supreme boon of a stable peace, the source of 
the progress and well-being we are now enjoying, and I shall therefore exert my best 
efforts and experience the utmost gratification in fulfilling the high mission with which 
I have been intrusted by my Government, that of ever drawing closer, if possible, 
the bonds of brotherhood and mutual esteem which happily exist between the two 
nations. I confidently hope that in attaining that object the benevolent cooperation 
of the Government of the United States of America will not fail me. 

In delivering my credentials to you, I am glad to carry out the special recommenda- 
tion made to me by the President of Panama to present to you his most cordial greetings 
and express to you the sentiments of sincere friendship he cherishes for the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States of America and also his fervent wishes for the 
ever-growing prosperity, greatness, and well-being that this country has achieved 
under the reign of free institutions. 

Permit me to add that these same and equally fervent wishes are my own for the 
happiness of the American Government and people, and the respect and esteem that 
you inspire in me are not less cordial nor less effusive than my wishes for your per- 
scnal happiness. 
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President Taft replied as follows: 


Mr. Minister: I am happy to receive from your hands the letters of the President 
accrediting you as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary from Panama 
to the United States. 

At the same time I accept His Excellency’s letters recalling from his post at this 
Capital your predecessor whose courteous relations with the officers of this Govern- 
ment are held in agreeable memory. 

You may rely on my assistance in your efforts to draw closer the bonds of brother- 
hood and mutual esteem now happily existing between the two Republics, united, 
as you have rightfully stated, by permanent ties of cordial friendship and community 
of interest. 

I trust that you will convey to the President of Panama an expression of my thanks 
for his messages of good will to the Government and people of the United States and 
of my own good wishes for the Government and people of Panama. 

I sincerely appreciate the kindly sentiments you express toward myself and trust 
that your period of residence here may prove agreeable and satisfactory to you. 

Due acknowledgment in writing of your predecessor’s letter of recall will be de- 
livered through the American minister at Panama. 
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SPLENDID movement to encourage the study of the litera- 
ture and history of Spain and Spanish America, and to 
promote literary intercourse among the Spanish-speaking 
people, was most auspiciously inaugurated on Wednes- 

day, December 4, 1912, when the initial meeting of the Spanish- 
American Atheneum was held in the auditorium of the National 
Museum, Washington, D. C. The gathering was attended by fully 
150 persons, including a large number from the diplomatic corps, 
prominent Government officials, and noted scholars and students of 
Spanish-American literature. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. Francisco J. Yanes, the 
chairman of the organization committee. In his introductory 
remarks he pointed out the great and attractive field which the litera- 
ture and history of the Spanish-speaking nations offered for study, 
and commented upon the growing importance as well as natural 
richness of the language of Cervantes. The fact that there was a 
lack of a common medium for the interchange and mutual knowledge 
of literary ideas and works among these countries, and the neces- 
sity of cohesion and unity in this field, were inspiring motives for the 
organization of this Atheneum. 

Mr. Yanes first presented Sr. Don Juan Riafio, the minister from 
Spain, who delivered a felicitous address. He congratulated the 
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organizers of this association, expressed his willingness to cooperate 
in the success of the undertaking, and poimted out how the study of 
the Spanish language and literature would have a direct effect in 
bringing about a closer feeling of friendship and respect between the 
countries interested. The minister also dwelt on Spain’s record as 
a civilizing and educational agency. From Texas and California to 
Paraguay, he declared, the Spanish mission had been the outpost of 
civilization. Whenever and wherever a church was erected, then and 
there a school was established, and the teaching of reading and writ- 
ing among the nations was begun. 

Sr. Don Manuel Calero, the Mexican ambassador, was the next 
speaker. He stated that the Atheneum filled a need in furnishing 
a common meeting ground for North and South America, and that 
beautiful Washington was the appropriate city for the home of such 
an institution. The ambassador spoke in Spanish and his remarks 
were thoroughly appreciated. 

The Director General of the Pan American Union followed the 
Mexican ambassador and expressed his extreme pleasure at the organ- 
ization of such a gathering which had for its aim the study of the 
Spanish language and history. He predicted that within the next 
10 years the study of this language would occupy a regular and 
important place in the curriculum of every high school, college, and 
university of the United States. 

Rev. Charles Warren Currier was the next speaker. Dr. Currier 
holds a conspicuous place as an authority on Spanish literature and 
has been very active in the organization of this Atheneum. In his 
remarks he reviewed the works of the most famous Spanish writers, 
and further declared that many of the best authors in different coun- 
tries had signified their willingness to become corresponding mem- 
bers of the Atheneum. Among these he mentioned the Princess 
Thérese of Bavaria; Sir Clements R. Markham, F. R. 58.; Sr. Rafael 
Altamira, of Spain; Sr. Jose T. Medina, of Chile; Sr. J. Lafone Que- 
vedo, of Argentina; and Dr. Rafael Villavicencio, of Venezuela. 

Sra. Blanche Z. de Baralt, the noted Cuban lecturer and student of 
Spanish-American literature, was the next speaker presented, and she 
delivered a pleasing address on the growth and development of 
Spanish literature in Latin America. 

At the conclusion of the formal meeting a large number of those 
present indicated their intention of becoming actively identified with 
the work of the Atheneum. 

The preliminary work of organizing the Spanish-American Athen- 
eum was effected by a committee consisting of Francisco J. Yanes, 
chairman, Rev. Charles Warren Currier, Harry W. Van Dyke, Esq., 
Julian Moreno-Lacalle, and Emilio M. Amores. 

At the first annual meeting held on Saturday, January 4, 1913, the 
following officers were elected: President, Sr. Francisco Javier 
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Y anes, assistant director of the Pan American Union; honorary vice 
presidents, the minister of Spain and the Spanish-American diplomats 
in Washington, and John Barrett, Director General of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union; vice president and chairman of the executive committee, 
Rey. Charles Warren Currier, Ph.D., author and lecturer; second vice 
president, the Hon. Luis Mufioz Ribera, delegate from Porto Rico; 
third vice president, Mrs. Charles F. Humphrey. Members of the 
Executive Committee, Hon. Hannis Taylor, former United States 
minister to Spain; Hon. Charles Burdett Hart, former United States 
minister to Colombia; Gen. James A. Drain, editor, Arms and the 
Man; Hon. Charles M. Pepper, commercial adviser to the State 
Department; Capt. C. C. Marsh, United States Navy; Hon. Walter 
Scott Penfield, counsellor of the legation of Panama; Hon. James H. 
Blount, former judge of first instance in the Philippines; Mr. Frazier 
D. Head; Mr. Charles Lyon Chandler, of the United States consular 
service; and Mr. Julian Moreno-Lacalle, of the Pan American Union 
staff. Secretary General, Mr. Julian Moreno-Lacalle; assistant secre- 
tary, Mr. Antonio M. Opisso, of the Carnegie Peace Endowment; 
treasurer, Mr. J. Selwin Tait, F. R. L. S.; assistant treasurer, Mr. 
Ira B. Dalrymple; clerk of the Executive Committee, Mrs. Sara L. 
Beckwith. Chairman and members of the Committee on the Pro- 
motion of the Study of Spanish, Mr. Emilio M. Amores, of the Pan 
American Union staff; Mr. Arturo Casanova, bibliographer; Mr. José 
Martel, of the Uruguayan legation; Mr. José de Gomar, professor of 
Spanish. Chairman of the Committee on Literature, Mr. J. Selwin 
Tait, F.R.L.S. Chairman of the Committee on History, Mr. Harry 
W. Van Dyke, author. 
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EL SALVADOR. 
FLaG AND Coat oF ARMS. 


L SALVADOR, the smallest yet relatively one of the richest 
in natural resources and most densely populated of the 
American Republics, was one of the 5 Provinces that once 
formed the Captaincy-General of Guatemala under the Span- 

ish colonial régime. Her territory is located wholly on the Pacific 
side of the continent, in the very heart of the old audiencia district, 
between that of Guatemala on the west and Nicaragua on the east, 
and south of that of Honduras; and when Iturbide’s short-lived Mex- 
ican Empire, allegiance to which his lieutenant, Vicente Filisola, was 
trying to coerce the Salvadorians into declaring, was overthrown in 
1823 and that general summoned all Central America to a conference, 
the people of El Salvador were among those who sent their delegates. 

This congress, which was convened on the 24th of June of that 
year, and assumed the name Asemblea Nacional Constituyente, 
promptly declared the Provinces of the former Captaincy-General to 
be free and independent States, and to be confederated into a nation, 
to be known as the Provincias Unidas del Centro de America (the 
United Provinces of the Center of America);! and as soon as the 
Mexican Army had departed and the various theories were thrashed 
out that were advocated by the political parties formed as a result 
of differencies of opinion respecting the scheme of government to be 
adopted, a spirit of liberal patriotism prevailed and the friends of 
absolute independence and radical reform triumphed over the con- 
servatives. All the laws and all the practices, compilations, and 
titles of the old régime were abolished, and the assembly proceeded 
with the framing of a constitution, a labor that lasted until the 22d 
of November, 1824, when it was finally promulgated. 

One of the first acts of the constituent assembly, following the 
decree announcing the union of the States, was to cause the insignia 
of Spain to be supplanted by a flag and coat of arms more appro- 
priate for the new Republic. By virtue of the decree of the 21st of 





1 This confederation included Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, but not 
Panama, which cast her lot with Colombia. 
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August, 1823, the castle and lion of the mother country gave place 
to an escutcheon formed by an equilateral triangle on the base of 
which appeared a range of mountains, five in number, located on a 
strip of land washed by both oceans, over these, and in the upper 
part of the triangle, a rainbow, and between the mountains and the 
rainbow a liberty cap, held aloft on a staff and radiating light. In- 
closing the triangle, and arranged in a circle, were the words, in- 
scribed in letters of gold: “ Provincias Unidas del Centro de America,”’ 
the whole symbolizing the solidity of the new nation, the brilliant 
hope for its future, its commercially advantageous location, and its 
sure foundation of political liberty. The ancient red and yellow 
striped flag of Castile, which has so well been likened to ‘a river of 
gold flowing between two streams of blood,’’ was superseded by one 
composed of three horizontal stripes, the uppermost and lowest of 
blue and the middle of white. The white one bore in the center 
the coat of arms above described. 

But when, in 1838, the Federal Congress, realizing that, because of 
the great diversity of interests of the several sections and the differ- 
ences in political opinion, the union could no longer endure without 
strife, passed an act permitting each of the States “to act as it thought 
best,” and the confederation was dissolved. El Salvador continued 
the use of the confederation’s flag and arms until the 28th of April, 
1865, when she adopted a device on an azure shield consisting of asingle 
volcano spouting fire and smoke and surmounted by 14 stars, arranged 
in a semicircle, a star for each of her 14 territorial departments. 
From behind the mountain, and to the right and partly concealed 
by it, appeared rising a radiant sun. Over the shield were crossed 
cornucopias filled with flowers, over them a liberty cap inclosed in 
a circle radiating light, and, over all: “15 de Setiembre, 1821,” 
the date of the declaration of independence of Spanish rule. On 
either side of the shield was the new national flag, underneath a 
crossed Indian bow, arrow, and quiver, and, partly encircling the 
whole, a wreath of palm leaves. The flag was composed of five 
stripes, of alternate blue and white, and, in the upper corner next to 
the staff, the coat of arms or 14 stars on a field of red. 

Now, however, El Salvador has abandoned these devices and she, 
too, has adopted the insignia of the original confederation. Only as 
recently as the 30th of May, 1912, ‘‘the National Assembly of the 
Republic, by virtue of the powers conferred upon it by paragraph 16, 
article 62, of the Constitution, and on the initiative of the executive,” 
decreed: 

Article 1. That there shall be adopted for the Republic of El Salvador, with the 
modifications herein set forth, the coat of arms and flag of Central America decreed by 


the National Constituent Assembly of the United Provinces of the Center of America 
under date of the 21st of August, 1823. 
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Wherefore— 

First. The escutcheon of El Salvador shall be an equilateral triangle. At its base 
shall appear a cordillera of 5 volcanoes located on a strip of land appearing to be washed 
by both seas; in the upper part, a rainbow curved above; beneath the arc, a liberty 
cap, radiating light, and in the form of a semicircle shall be inscribed through its rays: 
‘15 de Setiembre, 1821.’’ Surrounding the triangle, and in the form of a circle, shall 
be inscribed, in letters of gold: ‘‘Republica de el Salvador en la America Central,” 
and at the base of the triangle: ‘‘Dios, Union y Libertad.” 

Second. The coat of arms shall be displayed at all ports and in all public offices. 

Third. The great seal of the nation, that of the Secretary of the National Assembly 
and that of Government representatives and tribunals of justice, shall bear the same 
coat of arms. ; 

Fourth. The national flag, for ports and vessels, shall consist of three horizontal 
stripes, the uppermost and lowest of blue and the middle of white, on which last shall 
be depicted the coat of arms above described. On pennons the stripes shall be ar- 
ranged perpendicularly, in the order mentioned. Government envoys to foreign 
countries shall use this flag. On merchant vessels the flags and pennons shall not bear 
the coat of arms, but on the middle stripe shall be inscribed in silver letters: ‘* Dios, 
Union y Libertad.” 

Fifth. The flags and standards of the military corps shall be arranged as provided 
in the preceding paragraph. The stripes shall always be horizontal. In the center 
shall be depicted the blazonry above described. On the top stripe shall be inscribed 
the words: ‘‘ Dios, Union y Libertad,’’ and, on the bottom stripe, the class and number 
-of the corps. On those of the infantry and artillery both inscriptions shall be in 
letters of gold, on those of the cavalry in letters of silver. 

NotE.—The above quotation is from the Diario Oficial, San Salvador, May 30, 1912, vol. 72, No. 125. 
In the preparation of this article, reference was also made to the History of Central America, by Hubert 


Howe Bancroft, Vol. III; the History of Central America and Mexico, by Alcée Fortier and John Rose 
Ficklen, Vol. 1X; and Salvador, by Marie Robinson Wright. 
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EL SALVADOR. 
NatTIonAL Ho.ipays. 


N the old captaincy general of Guatemala, of which the Province 
that has become the Republic of El Salvador was a part under 
the Spanish colonial régime, the same sequence of events that 
brought about the great political upheaval throughout all Latin 

America which at last resulted in the independence of the various juris- 
dictions stimulated the spirit of revolt and supplied the opportunity to 
throw off the monarchical yoke—though in the district of Guatemala 
there was for a long time, as in the viceroyalty of Peru and other places, 
a severe struggle in the minds of the people between their veneration 
for the ancient theory of the divine right of the King in all respects 
to exact obedience to his will and their ever-growing desire for freedom 
to govern themselves. 

Americans of Spanish descent, though dissatisfied enough with the 
oppression and abuses they were made to suffer, could not at first 
bring themselves to renounce their allegiance to the sovereign of a 
country that had given them their blood and their religion and 
civilization; and even the Indians, who had been taught that freedom 
signified but a reign of license and crime while loyalty to the King 
was a high virtue, still regarded the ruling power with reverence and 
fear. It was not, as the American representatives stated in their 
memorial to the Cortes of the Ist of August, 1811, so much that the 
colonists resented being under Spanish dominion as that they were 
‘“‘debased and enslaved by the men sent out by the Crown to fill the 
judicial, military, and other offices.”” And so when the news came 
that Napoleon had imprisoned King Ferdinand and usurped the 
throne of the mother country in behalf of his brother, there was a 
revulsion of sentiment even among the more radical of the advocates 
of republicanism. 

The change to the constitutional form of government that followed 
the establishment of the Junta Suprema Central Gubernativa in 
Spain, the making of the colonial possessions integral parts of the 
monarchy instead of mere appanages of the Crown, the granting of 
the right to representation in the Cortes, the creation of local elective 
tribunals in the Provinces, and the promise of other needed reforms 
went far to delay the inevitable in Central America until some years 
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after Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia, and Argentina had declared and 
begun fighting for their independence. Nevertheless the idea was 
fostered in secret by the more intelligent Salvadorians and slowly 
spread under the ill treatment and stringent policy of the Spanish 
Governor. The promised reforms were not made eilective; hope for 
institutions and a government more consonant with the spirit of the 
age was soon dissipated; impatience and despair seized many of the 
people, and on the 5th of November, 1811, certain of the boldest of 
the leaders in the city of San Salvador were the first to strike a blow 
for the liberation of Central America, by the capture of 3,000 new 
muskets and more than $200,000 from the royal treasury. Notable 
among these patriots were the priest, José Matias Delgado, Nicolas 
Aguilar and his brothers Manuel and Vicente Juan Manuel Rodriguez, 
and Manuel José Arce. A few years ago, November 5, 1911, was 
made a national holiday and set apart for the celebration of the 
centennial anniversary, and a monument was erected in the capital 
to commemorate the event. 

On the 25th of June, 1821, the American deputies submitted to the 
Spanish Cortes a memorial setting forth the condition of the Prov- 
inces and suggesting certain measures which, in their opinion, would 
lead to a definitive peace. They assured their Spanish colleagues that 
the colonists were fully conscious of their rights as freemen and of 
their determination and ability to defend them, but that, if those 
rights should be respected and justice done, existing difficulties 
might be obliterated. They declared that the solution of the great 
problem would be to establish autonomic governments in America, 
to treat commerce between the colonies and the mother country as 
internal, and to give the Americans equal rights and privileges with 
their brethren of Europe, not only in respect of commerce but in 
the matter of appointments to office. But it was too late then for 
conciliatory efforts to be successful. Events were crowding each 
other and soon were beyond the control even of those who had set 
them in motion. At the time Central America was at peace, but the 
constitutional system recently established, with its popular elections 
and a free press, naturally tended to embolden the timid. Party 
leaders were of one mind on the desirability of separation. Only 
high officers of the Crown and unassimilated Spaniards dissented. 

Then the news came that Mexico had declared her independence 
and that Chiapas, the northernmost Province of Guatemala, had 
followed suit. The capital was plunged into the wildest excitement. 
Yielding to the clamor of a deputation of the citizens, the Spanish 
governor himself, on the 14th of September, 1821, called a meeting of 
the high officers and notables to resolve on some action responsive to 
the demands of the people. During the night of the 14th the cacos 
(as the liberals were called) scattered their agents throughout the 
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wards to stir up the masses and at the same time awe the espafiolistas, 
or royalist partisans. At 8 a. m. onthe 15th a throng of independistas 
filled the porticos, courtyard, halls and antechambers of the Govern- 
ment house. Among them, and instructing the crowds, were Pedro 
Molina, Barrundia, Basilio Porras, and other leaders. Soon after- 
wards the officials summoned to take part in the deliberations of the 
meeting began to arrive, namely, two members of each corporation 
deputized therefor, the archbishop and prelates of the religious orders, 
the chief officers of the army and treasury, who, together with the 
diputacién provincial, and under the presidency of the jefe superior 
politico, Gainza, at once proceeded to business. Every attempt at 
a vacillating policy was defeated by the energetic efforts of the 
liberals, Bancroft tells us— 

Who voted for an immediate declaration of independence. The diputacién and 
ayuntamiento then, as the legitimate organs to express the public will, drew up the 
Acta de Independencia, which was adopted, signed, and sworn to by all the members 
present. This instrument, after declaring the aspiration of Guatemalans to be free 
and independent people, invited all citizens of the Provinces to choose without delay 
representatives, on the basis of 1 for every 15,000 inhabitants, to a national congress 
that was to meet March 1, 1822 * * *, On the 17th, Gainza issued a proclamation 
formally placing before the people the resolutions adopted on the 15th and enjoining 
on all the duty of abiding by them and of respecting the laws and authorities recog- 
nized by them. Any attempt by word or deed to restore Spanish domination was 
declared high treason, punishable with death. The powers of the congress were to be 
constituent, to adopt a form of government and frame the national constitution. 
Meantime Gainza held civil and military authority, acting with the advice of a pro- 
visional junta consultiva. 

With the establishment of independence came the news of Iturbide’s 
project to attach the Central American provinces to his empire in 
Mexico. To this the patriot priest Delgado opposed the full force 
of his eloquence and energy, and he was supported in his opposition 
by the great body of public opinion in El Salvador. The briefness 
of the Empire’s life, however, prevented armed expression of El 
Salvador’s disinclination. After the fall of Iturbide the constituent 
congress was assembled by Gen. Filisola on the 24th of June, 1823, 
under the presidency of Delgado, and the old provinces that had 
formed the Captaincy-General of Guatemala were declared to be 
‘free and wmdependent States, confederated into a nation under 
the name of Provincias Unidas del Centro de America’’ (United 
Provinces of the Center of America). One of the first of its aets 
was to decree that the 15th of September in each year should 
be a national holiday, devoted to ceremonies commemorative of the 
declaration of independence. This observance was continued by El 
Salvador after the dissolution of the confederation 15 years later, 
and it is still the date she distinguishes, not only as the chief national 
holiday, but by inscribing it on her coat of arms. 
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Her other great patriotic festival is held on the 15th of March, a 
day set apart to commemorate the invaluable services to the con- 
federation, and to El Salvador in particular, of Gen. Francisco 
Morazan, who guided the ship of state through the most perilous 
days of the stormy, chaotic period that followed the separation from 
Spain. ‘‘Morazén,”’ Bancroft says of him, ‘‘will stand in history in 
many respects as the best, and in all as the ablest, man that Central 
America had. He was born in Honduras in 1799, his father being 
a Creole from the West Indies and his mother of Tegucigalpa, in Hon- 
duras. His education was such as he could obtain in the country at 
that time, but his quickness of apprehension and thirst for knowledge 
soon placed him far above his countrymen. He was of an impetuous 
temperament and possessed at the same time great decision and 
perseverance. His bearing was free and manly and his character 
frank and open. These qualities could not fail to, and did, secure 
him the love and respect of his fellow citizens, giving him an immense 
influence over them. In 1824 he was already occupying the position 
of secretary general of Honduras, and later was senator, and for a 
time acting jefe of the state, but his temperament soon made him 
turn his attention to martial affairs. He ever after was noted as a 
republican of very liberal views.”’ 

He became prominent in the national affairs of the confederacy at 
a time when the two leading political parties were engaged in a civil 
war. When he entered the arena the reactionaries, or serviles, as 
they were called, and who were dominated by the aristocracy and 
church, were contending for a continuation of the old laws, with 
Guatemala as a controlling influence. The liberals were for a purely 
federal republican government and the abolition of all special privi- 
leges, with no undue influence on the part of any particular State. 
The reactionaries were in the ascendancy at the capital in Guatemala; 
the Salvadorians had espoused the cause of the liberals, and Morazan 
sided with the Salvadorians. He it was who led them to victory, and, 
when he had besieged and taken the capital, restored the constitu- 
tional institutions, caused the seat of Government to be removed to 
San Salvador, encouraged education and commercial relations with 
other countries, endeavored to adjust political differences, and estab- 
lish a stable administration, and before long became the choice of 
the people for the presidency, and served them in that office for two 
terms, wisely and ably, until the dissolution of the confederation in 
1838. It is a graceful tribute to the memory of a sincere patriot, to 
one of the foremost statesmen of the time, and to an indomitable 
soldier that El Salvador pays in continuing to observe as one of her 
national holidays the anniversary of the unveiling of the magnificent 
statue that was erected in his honor in the capital of her country. 
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Like most of our States, the Salvadorians too have their arbor day 
(Fiesta de los Arboles). In El Salvador the day set apart is the 3d of 
May, when there are parades of the school children and civic and 
military organizations, flower displays such as only the luxuriance 
of the Tropics can make possible, and planting of trees; and besides 
these three national festivals, there are the great religious celebra- 
tions at Christmas and the day of San Miguel, her patron saint. At 
Christmas the gaieties partake somewhat of the nature of a carnival. 
Every one dons gala attire, the streets are crowded, and bonbons, 
confetti, flowers, and eggshells filled with perfume are tossed about; 
in many of the houses handsomely decorated Christmas trees are set 
up; a splendid display is made at the cathedral, where the cere- 
monies are impressive and magnificent, the best of the orchestras and 
vocalists of the country lend their assistance, and the most beautiful 
woman is posed as the Virgin. 
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Peru and Its Capital, by Geraldine Guinness, in the December Bay 
View Magazine, is an entertaining as well as instructive article on 
Peru, especially noteworthy because of its fine pen picture of the 
beautiful old capital, Lima. The seaport Callao and the city of 
Arequipa are also given interesting, though less extensive, descrip- 
tions. The author’s personal familiarity with the city and acquaint- 
ance with the people of the aristocratic capital of the “Land of the 
Ineas” is evident in her manner of dealing with her subject, which 
shows that she knows whereof she writes. Her style and diction are 
most pleasing, and the article is written in a spirit of fairness, though 
a few paragraphs of rather sharp criticism are indulged in, especially 
relative to the poorer quarters of Callao and the absence of sanitary 
arrangements. 


The following graphic picture of the Bay of Callao introduces her 
subject to the reader: 


Our steamer had plowed her way through the phosphorescent Pacific waves, and her 
pennants now fluttered on the Bay Callao. Smooth-faced rocks and islands rose from 
the water, and in the distance were the Andes—not snow-capped peaks, but rounded 
hills, peering one over the shoulder of another. 

In the afternoon the water of the bay is a deep, deep blue, and sunshine from a 
cloudless southern sky leaves dazzling sparkles on its ripples. The green hulls of 
schooners and brigs reflected in the glassy water, and the blues and reds of many rowing 
boats, make the scene brilliant. At evening the bay is lovelier still. From the shore 
we watch the sun’s golden disk slipping adown the gray sky behind the hueless deep. 
Blinding sunset glory flashes around the dark trees on the shore and makes the harbor 
islands look like floating leviathans. It dazzles, awes, and fascinates. By night the 
gray island rocks are only just visible against the black sky. The harbor clock light 
throws long reflections on the dark, smooth water, and over all falls the wondrous 
beauty of restraint. Stars glitter above; lights waver in the bay; good-night partings 
may be heard, mingled with gentle ‘‘lap of water and creak of oar.’’ It is thus that 
we come to the capital of Peru through its seaport, Callao. 


A description of the chief seaport of Peru follows and then the 
author takes us to Lima in the following pleasing manner: 


In 25 minutes fine modern electric cars carry us over the 6 miles which stretch 
between Callao and Lima. Then beneath the two strange sentinel hills between 
which the Rimac flows to the ocean, we find ourselves in the City of the Three Kings, 
so named because it was founded by Pizarro on Epiphany Day, and to render homage 
to the memory of the three wise men who visited Bethlehem he called it their city. 
Although the days are passed when the wealth and importance of Lima were unrivaled 
in South America, the tone of the capital is still noticeably aristocratic. The City of 
the Three Kings has fallen; only such relics as the bones of Pizarro, the house of the 
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Viceroys, and the Inquisition building remain to witness to its former greatness. Yet 
her combination of the graces of the past with the attainments of the present are 
unique. It is rising from the ashes of the past—young, yet refined by. the experience 
of age; brilliant, yet beautiful because touched by the spirit of the days that are no 
more. 

The capital is now a typical South American city—flat, low, extensive, bright, and 
pretty. It is seen at its best when the summer sunshine floods the great plaza and 
the long streets which intersect at right angles. The city is clean and elegant; tropical 
trees abound; and its squares and paseos—parks or avenues where it is fashionable to 
promenade—look very attractive. A brilliant population, foreign stores, imposing 
chu:ches, perfect streets, and an up-to-date electric-car system, make it most pleasing; 
indeed a Limefia saying runs: ‘‘It were possible to die of hunger in Lima, but not to 
GENTS lg: oe ee es 

Of all the cities I was ever in, Peru’s capital is the most cosmopolitan. This suburb 
is a China town; this corner of the market is entirely Negro; this store is manned and 
managed by Turks. Here are poncho-wearing Indians, Peruvian priests, French 
sisters, American engineers, English, German, and Italian merchants, Belgian school 
teachers, and representatives of almost every country on earth. But the greater 
number of the people who pass us on these sunlit Lima streets are women and girls 
with demure and pretty faces, draped in black mantas, or black lace veils. In the 
afternoon the wealthy Spanish ladies will drive through the streets, and then the 
latest fashions in silks and feathers will be on show. Of the 160,000 inhabitants of 
Lima, 33 per cent are of Spanish descent, 27 per cent half-breeds, 17 per cent Indians, 
12 per cent foreigners, 6 per cent Negro, and 5 per cent Chinese. 

The people of Lima can not fail to attract the traveler. They form by far the most 
cultivated and tolerant community in Peru. Indeed Lima is the Mecca of the Repub- 
lic, and even a stay in its favored homes imparts a certain social standing. Talent, 
beauty, and generosity mingle in the homes where a foreigner is entertained. Hand- 
some gentlemen of distinguished appearance can converse with equal freedom in 
English, French, or Spanish. The belles of the city wear the latest Paris fashions with 
as much grace and elegance as any of Europe’s fairest. Indeed the attractions of the 
Limefia are unique. She has not the natural ruddy grace of the country girl, but 
the fascination of a pale olive face, luxuriant black hair, and large ]uminous eyes. 
She is witty, vivacious, and graceful; can converse with comparative ease in several 
languages; is essentially womanly; and devoted at the same time to religion and to 
worldly amusements, 


After a general description of the houses, streets, and climate of 
the capital the author describes the ascent from Mollendo to Are- 
quipa and the latter interesting little city in the following style: 


Three days south from Callao we come to another of Peru’s ports—Mollendo. And 
from here we take that wonderful journey to Arequipa. Up, up, up the train climbs, 
until we find ourselves 6,000 feet above sea level, where the ancient city of Arequipa 
nestles under the shadow of El Misti, that towers 21,000 feet above the sea. ~*°Are- 
quipa,’’ it has been said, ‘‘is one of the neatest, prettiest, and brightest towns in 
South America.”’ Light reflected from the snow falls upon the white stone houses 
that line her streets. These houses are smoothly plastered and painted in delicate 
tints of cream, rose, gold, or blue. It is essentially a city of the moneyed classes and 
boasts many an aristocratic family of wealth and refinement. Indeed, the whole 
tone of her society is noticeably superior to that of most Peruvian towns. Bull- 
fighting is tabooed even by the church, gambling by means of lottery tickets has won 
but little popularity, and the homes manifest more of the happy family life of our own 
country than is usually seen in Peru. 


65992— Bull. 6—13 8 
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Relative to Peru’s industrial progress and the extent of her ter- 
ritory the author writes: 

Not in beautiful cities alone does Peru excel. She is destined to be a great indus - 
trial center and a wonderful factor in supplying the necessities of the world. She will 
play agreat part in the commerce of the twentieth century. Goldand silverasamedium 
of exchange, and in the arts, copper, and tin as essentials in so many phases of indus- 
trial development, the other metals useful in a thousand ways in applied science, 
the nitrate salts for prime necessities in both peace and war—all these and much 
more are to-day supplied in high proportion by Peru. 

Although the area of Peru is greatly shrunken from its old boundaries, it is still a 
vast domain, covering 680,000 square miles. We may better comprehend its extent 
when we consider that it is equal to the combined areas of Texas, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, and New Mexico; its coast line of 1,500 miles is as extensive as our Atlantic 
coast from Maine to Georgia. 

Remarkable Railways of Peru, by Rudolph Sterling, is another 
instructive article appearing in The Bay View Magazine of the same 
date. The greater part of the article consists of a good description 
of the Central Railway of Peru, that remarkable specimen of railway 
engineering which stands as a lasting monument to American energy 
and skill backed up by indomitable pluck and determined tenacity. 
The body of Henry Meigs, the American engineer whose genius made 
possible the completion of the road, lies buried under a simple mound 
about 2 miles from Callao, near the railroad track which he built and 
which to-day serves as his monument. Mount Meigs, whose peak 
towers to a height of nearly 18,000 feet, is pierced by the tunnel of 
the railway 15,665 feet above the sea, stands as an imperishable 
natural shaft to perpetuate the memory of this remarkable man. 

After giving a brief résumé of the history of the road and a descrip- 
tion of the physical difficulties that were overcome, Mr. Sterling con- 
cludes his interesting narrative as follows: 

The scenic grandeur of the Andes is nowhere more impressive than along the canyon 
of the Rimac River, through which this railroad runs. After leaving Callao, for an 
hour or more the train winds through a wide irrigated valley, green and prosperous 
looking with plantations of sugar cane. Farther up the valley narrows and is closed 
in by naked rocks. Twenty-five miles from Lima a station is reached 2,800 feet 
above the sea; 12 miles farther the altitude is 5,000 feet. At Casapalca, the town of 
smelters, 13,000 feet is attained by the puffing, vibrating engine; at 14,000 feet the 
chimneys of Casapalca look like pins stuck in the green carpet below, and finally the 
passenger descends from the train, very uncertain on his feet, at the unprecedented 
height of 15,865 feet and stands on the cold, wind-swept Andes roof. On every hand 
are peaks and hoods of snow. Beyond the station the rechristened Mount Meigs rises 
another 2,000 feet, as a monument to the indefatigable Yankee promoter and soldier 
of fortune who conceived and built the road. 

A Trip to Chile, by Charles H. Harlow, is an interesting and 
informative article dealing with that progressive Republic, which 
also appears in this number of The Bay View Magazine. Besides 
giving much valuable information relative to the country, its people, 
manners and customs, resources, etc., the author gives good descrip- 
tions of Valparaiso and Santiago, excerpts from which would be 
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BEAUTIFUL MOUNTAIN VALLEYS OF PERU; CAYCAY CANYON. 


(Illustrating “‘Remarkable Railways of Peru” in the December Bay View,Mazazine.) 
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A ROPE BRIDGE IN THE ANDES. 


The rude predecessor of the modern steel bridges. These bridges were used everywhere in Peru by the Incas at the time of 
the Spanish conquest, and are still found in the remote places. They are made of twisted fibers and strips of llama hides, 
and at one place there is one that is 135 feet in length. (Illustrating “‘Remarkable Railways of Peru” in the December 
| Bay View Magazine.) 
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given herewith, but for the fact that detailed descriptions of these 
two cities appeared in The Monthly Bulletin for October. Mr. Har- 
low’s article is not only interesting but informative. 

Field Work in Colombia, by Frank M. Chapman, in The American 
Museum Journal for October, gives a résumé of the recent work 
of the Museum’s Colombian expedition under Messrs. Allen and 
Miller. The American Museum Journal for December, 1911, gave 
an account of their work up to November, 1911, when these gentle- 
men returned to the Cauca Valley to explore the primitive forests 
in the vicinity of Rio Frio, where important collections were made. 
In December an expedition from Cartago in the Cauca Valley, 
toward Novita on the Rio San Juan, west of the coastal Andes, 
resulted in the addition to the collection of many specimens new to 
the Museum and others new to science, the fauna of the west side of 
the Coast Range being totally different from that of the eastern side. 

Both of the explorers experienced severe attacks of fever and 
were compelled to remain in Cali during January. In March the 
work was resumed and they left Cali for Popayan en route for he 
headwaters of the Magdalena. After reaching San Agustin in 
April Mr. Allen’s fever returned and he was compelled to go to 
Bogota for treatment and eventually to return to the United States 
~to recover his health. Mr. Miller, however, continued the explora- 
tions in the upper Magdalena country, his special object being to 
obtain a specimen of the almost unknown nest of the cock-of-the- 
rock, with studies on which to base a group of this rare bird. His 
success is best told in the words of his letter, quoted by Mr. Chapman: 

Since I have been alone the work has been pushed along as usual, and we have 
not been altogether unsuccessful. The best work was probably done in the wilds 
of the Rio Naranjos. Here I found the cock-of-the-rock in considerable numbers 
and had great hopes of finding a nest. Search as I would in the most likely places 
nothing resulted but an old root-lined mud nest, resembling a phoebe’s, but much 
larger. This of course did not amount to anything, as there was no way of identifying 
it for certain. The Naranjos and its affluents are flanked by great, sheer cliffs, and 
as the birds that were examined were breeding (all males) I knew there must be nests 
somewhere. I recalled how eager you were to get this nest, and that acted as a stimu- 
lus for further search. To make a long story short, I took seven fine nests in all; the 
old one, one with two eggs, two with one egg each, one with two very small young in 
very long down, one with one young with pin feathers and some down, and one with 
two young almost feathered; also, a series of males and females in various plumages. 
The nests were all plastered against cliffs or rocks, but not high above water; four, 
7 to 15 feet, in the worst spots imaginable. To reach them it was necessary to build 
rafts, fell trees, and clamber down the stone walls secured with ropes. 

The females of nearly all the nests were collected * * * . The nests are made 
with a solid mud foundation and are lined with fine rootlets. The eggs are nearly 
as large as a crow’s and marked very heavily with much the same coloring as those 
of the black vulture. 

# In the forests about Florencia Mr. Miller collected and preserved some 800 birds 
ana mammals, practically none of which are represented in our previous Colombian 
collections. 





Courtesy of The American Museum Journal. 


LEO E. MILLER, COLLECTOR, IN COLOMBIA. 


Mr. Miller succeeded in getting material for a museum habitat group of the 
famous ‘‘cock-of-the-rock,’’ an account of which is given in “Field Work in 
Colombia,” in the October number of the American Museum Journal. 
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In summing up the results of the expedition Mr. Chapman says: 


It is still too early to speak at length of the major results obtained by our work in 
Colombia, but it is obvious, as study of the collections progresses, that we are in posses- 
sion of data of high importance in its bearing not only on the origin of life in Colombia, 
but also on the origin of life in tropical America. Incidentally the expedition has 
secured a surprisingly large number of new and rare species. We have found, for 
example, that a certain duck (Aythya nationi) previously known from only two 
specimens, is a common bird in the Cauca Valley, and our series of 15 beautifully 
prepared skins enables us to show the close relationships of this bird with Aythya 
brunnea of South Africa. 

At least one-fourth of the birds collected were not before contained in our museum 
and many of these are new to American museums, while of those new to science a 
beautiful little parrot from near the crest of the central Andes proves to be a link 
connecting other forms of its group * * * 

We should not fail to explain that the success we have met with in Colombia has 
been due not to the energy of our own representatives alone, but in no small measure 
to the courtesy and cooperation of the Colombians who, whether as officials or as 
individuals, have invariably honored our calls for information and assistance and 
have frequently extended hospitalities which greatly increased the efficiency of the 
expedition. 

Our plans for the future include a biological survey of the Bogota region, to be 
followed by explorations in that little-known territory to the east in which upper 
branches of both the Orinoco and the Amazon have their origin. 


The Architecture of Mexico City, by Montgomery Schuyler, in the 
September Architectural Record, is an article written from the view- 
point of one who has seen and appreciated the architectural beauties 
of the cathedrals and old churches of this fine old capital. . Much of 
the article deals with architectural details which can he best appre- 
ciated by members of the craft, but much of it will be a revelation 
to even the casual reader who has never traveled in the fascinating 
country once known as ‘“ New Spain.”’ Mr. Schuyler’s appreciation 
of Mexico as a field for architectural study is revealed in the following 
excerpts from his introductory paragraphs: 


For a student of American architecture who for the first time has had the oppor- 

tunity of seeing Mexico, the conclusion that every budding American architect ought 
to do the same thing while there is yet time is quite irresistible. It is not risking very 
much, at any rate not too much, to say that some patriotic Pan American would do a 
yery great service by instituting a ‘Prix de Mexico” as offset and counterbalance to 
the Prix de Rome. For one thing, the student can get out of accessible books what 
a sojourn in Rome has to give him much more readily than he could get the same thing 
in the same way out of what a sojourn in Mexico has to offer him. For another and 
even more important thing, the natural environment of Mexican architecture has 
far more to offer him that is congruous with his own problems than the environment 
of the architecture of Italy. 

To begin with, Mexico is cis-Atlantic. This is also the ‘‘New World,”’ as we are so 
fond of pointing out in reference to the artistic crudities and shortcomings of our 
own country. True, the Mexican settlements are of a much greater antiquity in fact 
than any of the ‘‘Norte Americano.’’ Jamestown itself is of yesterday compared 
with the scenes of the conquest of Cortez. Where our colonial antiquities are at the 
utmost of the late seventeenth century, Mexican monuments of the sixteenth abound. 
But that is by no means the whole story. It is necessary to supplement the dates by 
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Courtesy of The Architectural Record 
SALTO DEL AQUA—FOUNTAIN END OF AQUEDUCT. (1779), MEXICO CITY. 


“There is the terminus of the old aqueduct, completed in 1779. It was long since abandoned as the water supply of the! 
city or any part of it, but it will be agreed that this monumental terminus, with its twisted rococo columns, its 
heraldic emblazonments, its sculpture, and its decorative detail, was well worth preserving as an ornament of this 
charming and romantic town.”’ (From ‘‘The Architecture of Mexico City,” in The Architectural Record for 
September.) 
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THE CATHEDRAL AND SAGRARIO, MEXICO CITY. 
(Sagrario built 1750. Lorenzo Rodriguez, architect.) 
Illustrating ‘‘ The Architecture of Mexico City,’ by Montgomery Schuyler. 
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THE OLD CHURCH OF SAN FRANCISCO, SEEN FROM AVENIDA SAN FRANCISCO, THROUGH 
COURT YARD, MEXICO CITY. 


“This is withdrawn some hundred feet from the sidewalk of one of the busiest streets of the city,”? says Mr. 
Schuyler, in ‘‘The Architecture of Mexico City,’ “so that it is hard tomake out its detail through the gateway 
and across the garden, and the photograph can do it no sort of justice. ”’ 
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explaining that the Mexican pioneers began to build monuments before our own 
New England ancestors, if we happen to have any, had any notion beyond that of 
pitching shingled tents for their own shelter. The communal idea was before the 
eyes of the settlers of Mexico as the individualistic idea was before those of the early 
settlers of English or Dutch descent. The ‘‘civic center” is the latest fad of American 
municipalities. Yet it is impossible to find an ancient Spanish settlement which 
did not begin with this to us novel notion as a primary essential of its existence and 
growth. The earliest layout of the place was a triumph of ‘‘collectivism.’’ Within 
the present limits of the United States, New Orleans still shows the advantage ot 
having been founded and laid out by people to whom the good old Anglo-Saxon rule 
of everybody for himself and the devil take the hindmost had no binding force 
Everywhere you find in the Spanish settlements the civic center or central plaza: 
everywhere the ‘“Alameda,’’ or public garden and place of recreation. All this 
ought to instruct while it shames us. And even this is not the worst of it. From 
the earliest settlements down to the present day, the Spanish settlements show 
immensely more of artistic sensibility than the English settlements. 


The author gives some attention to the remains of Toltec and 
Aztec architecture as well as the much older ruins of Uxmal and 
Palenque, but finds but little, if any, trace of this influence in pres- 
ent Mexican architecture, which has been colonial and Spanish. 
Continuing his comparison of the architecture of Mexico with that 
of our own colonial times, he writes: 


But the conditions in New Spain were far more favorable to an impressive display 
of architecture than the conditions in New England, meaning the entire extent of 
the English settlements. For three of the four centuries since the conquest Mexico 
was under the rule of Spanish viceroys—62 of them in all. Almost every one of 
them was anxious to signalize his viceroyalty by some monument. Every bishop 
had the same ambition with respect to his diocese; almost every priest cherished it 
with:regard to his parish. With the steady output of the precious metals the pos- 
session of which was the sole motive, except the propagation of the faith, in the 
Spanish schemes of conquest and colonization, there was far more wealth in Mexico 
than in the English colonies to the northward. The separation of church from state 
was theoretically complete in New England, albeit in fact there was never anywhere 
a more strict theocracy than that of Massachusetts Bay or of New Haven. The Pil- 
grims at any rate founded, as Rufus Choate said, ‘‘a church without a bishop and a 
state without a king.’’ But the union of church and state in the Spanish colonies 
was complete and avowed. The rearing and decoration of churches were the care 
of the Government. What wonder that the Mexican monuments of ecclesiastical 
architecture for those three centuries when Mexico was under Spanish dominion 
should have been a hundredfold more interesting and impressive in what is now 
the Republic of Mexico than the like development in what is now the United States. 
At any rate that is the case. Coming down from the northern frontier to the capital, 
not a town but shows at least one church impressive by its magnitude and its mas- 
siveness, and commonly by more artistic qualities as well. 


The author discusses the different schools of architectur» which 
influenced the mother country of Spain during these centuries and 
shows how they were reflected in the architecture of the colonies. 
He gives most interesting descriptions of the Cathedral of Mexico, 
the “‘Sagrario Metropolitano,” the old church of San Francisco, the 
holy well at Guadalupe Hidalgo, the church of San Hipolito, of San 
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Fernando, and other interesting edifices, concluding with that of the 
terminus of the old aqueduct, completed in 1779. Altogether, for 
the layman as well as the professional, the article is most interesting 
and instructive. 

“How Cervantes Looked”’ is the account of the finding of the only 
authentic portrait of the great Spanish author which accompanies 
the Century Magazine’s reproduction thereof in its Christmas number. 

The circumstances of the finding of the portrait are taken from the 
monograph by D. Alejandro Pidal y Mon, published in 
Madrid, 1912, for the Spanish Royal Academy and are 
given in the Century’s article as follows: 


A Spanish silversmith in Seville of the name of Albiol, a great col- 
lector of old things, had, in his shop, a painted board, which, from 
age and dirt, showed only the bright parts of a face. On cleaning 
it he found it to be a portrait of Cervantes, painted by Juan de 
Jaurigui. At the top of the picture is the inscription: ‘*‘ Don Miguel 
de Cervantes Saavedra;’’ at the bottom: ‘‘Juan de Jaurigui Pinx. 
1600.’’ Sefior Albiol did not know that Cervantes in his preface of 
his novels, published in 1613, refers to ‘“‘my portrait by the famous D. Juan de 
Jauregui.”’ 

This portrait has been sought for all over the world for three centuries by admirers 
of Cervantes. The ones at the beginning of the innumerable editions, in every known 
language, have been made up from his description of himself. * * * 

Of course every artist has conceived the appearance of Cervantes in accordance to 
his fancy, no two alike. The importance of a genuine portrait of the author of “‘Don 
Quixote” can hardly be overestimated. 

Sefior Albiol, not being a scholar, consulted the librarian of his city, the archaeologist 
D. Narciso de Sentenach, an expert on Cervantes, who as soon as he heard the name 
“Jaurigui” became greatly excited and elated. He inspected 
the portrait and believed it to be that of Cervantes by Jauregui, 
and immediately communicated the matter to his friend, the 
Cervantist D. Francisco Rodriguez Marin, who, agreed that it 
was genuine and communicated the find to the Royal Academy 
at Madrid. 





It seems that Senor Albiol was induced to take 
the portrait to Madrid, where he was frankly told 
that it was the only portrait of the great author in existence, and, 
as such, of great value; that it would be a national calamity if such 
a treasure should go abroad, and that the academy would make any 
possible sacrifice to buy it. Hereupon Senor Albiol, who is but a 
simple artisan, and notwithstanding that he was offered a large sum 
by the academy, generously and patriotically donated his treasure to 
the Royal Academy, refusing to accept any compensation. . 

The comment of Sefior Pidal on this generous action is as follows: 





Considering that Sefior Albiol is a simple artisan and that the money would have 
made him independent for life, I have no doubt that some more thrifty persons will 
say that there are Don Quixotes yet in Spain. 


Courtesy of The Century Magazine. 


THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED PORTRAIT OF CERVANTES. 


At the top of the picture is the inscription: ‘‘Don Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra;”’ at the bottom: ‘Juan de Jaurigui 
Pinx. . 1600.” 
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“El Canal Transcubano”’ is the title of the leading editorial in a 
recent number of the ‘‘Revista Municipal y de Intereses Economicos,’’ 
one of the influential journals of Habana, Cuba. Dr. Francisco 
Carrera y Justiz, formerly Cuban minister to the United States, pro- 
fessor in the University of Habana, and an eminent authority on 
municipal laws, is the editor and proprietor of the Revista and an 
ardent advocate of the project of building a trans-Cuban canal. 

A canal, such as is contemplated, would afford a short and safe 
route for large ocean vessels from the Atlantic across the island of 
Cuba to the Caribbean Sea, thus becoming, as the editorial points 
out, a natural complement to the Panama Canal. 

Dr. Carrera y Justiz’s agitation of the subject has resulted in a study 
of the situation by two eminent engineers and plans have been sub- 
mitted to the provincial government of Matanzas, with a view of 
securing the proper concessions to carry out this important public 
work. 

The route selected by the engineers, as shown by the drawings 
accompanying the article, would extend from the Bay of Cardenas, 
starting to the right of Cayo Copey, in a southerly direction between 
the Triana Hill and the ridge of mountains of Hato Nuevo, crossing 
the Camarones River and continuing between El Recreo and Carlos 
de Rojas, El Perico and Jovellanos, El Retamal and La Isabel, 
Guareiras and Agramonte, Manguito and Jaguey Grande, Calimete 
and Murga, Amarillas and Laguna del Tesoro, across the Cienaga 
de Zapata, at the Bay of Cochinos, giving a total length of 88 kilo- 
meters at sea level and avoiding the disadvantages of a lock canal. 

One effect of such a canal, continues the article, would be the solu- 
tion of the problem relative to the floods and inundations of El 
Roque, which have heretofore caused so much damage to the agricul- 
tural industry of this section of the country. It is claimed that the 
canal would effectually prevent the inundation and would therefore 
be an important factor in bringing about the development of the 
immense agricultural resources of the Republic. 

Such a waterway would considerably reduce the distance from 
Habana, Matanzas, and other ports on the northern coast to Cien- 
fuegos and others on the southern, as well as to the Isle of Pines, 
Batabano, Casilda, etc. Aside from this, however, the article 
continues: 

The Bay of Cardenas is situated opposite the Strait of Florida, which is the unavoid- 
able route between the Atlantic coast of North America and the great Gulf of Mexico 
for vessels passing through the Yucatan Channel to the Caribbean Sea. When the 
trans-Cuban canal is completed vessels will be able to navigate directly in a southerly 
direction toward the Caribbean, this being the natural route for all ships coming 
from Europe and touching at North American ports, proceeding thence to the Pacific 


coast through the Panama Canal in quest of the Asiatic trade, the discovery of the 
shortest way thereto having been the dream of many ages. This dream will become 
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a glorious reality when the Panama Canal is opened to the commerce of the world, 
and then Cuba, in turn, will certainly contribute in no small degree to the shortening 
of this route by the construction of the trans-Cuban canal. 


As to the feasibility of the route selected it is stated: 


The zone of land extending between Caidenas and the Bay of Cochinos is undoubt- 
edly the best adapted in the country to the construction of a canal at the level of the 
sea, because from the Bay of Cardenas the elevation of the surface toward the interior 
is very gradual, and in a stietch of moie than 40 kilcmeters tcwaid the south, thee 
are only a few slight undulations which at the boundary line (that is to say, at its 
greatest height) are less than 37 meters above sea level. From the Bay of Cochinos 
to the north extends the Cienaga de Zapata (swamps of Zapata) and at a distance of 
4 kilometers is the Laguna del Tresoro, which maintains the depression as far as the 
swamps of the Hanabana River, and thence it rises slightly to the line which separates 
the waters from the other waterfalls, the actual passage being situated at only 364 
meters above sea level. 

The Palmillas, Cochinos, Hanabana, and several other streams will afford a suffi- 
cient supply of water, in case it should be preferable to secure a great quantity of the 
same at the boundary line, thus completing the 88 kilometers, the whole length of the 
proposed canal. 


Other details relative to the proposed route are given in the article, 
which concludes with an earnest appeal to Cubans to prosecute this 
great plan for their own commercial and industrial advancement. 

America and Europe Compared—A Roman Historian in the Grip of 
American Progress, by Guglielmo Ferrero, in Hearst’s Magazine for 
December is the first of a series of articles to appear in that pub- 
lication by the great Italian historian, thinker, and student of men. 
In 1907 Dr. Ferrero was invited to Argentina to deliver a course of 
lectures and to travel in that rich and growing country. Impelled 
by the desire to learn at first hand something of the true nature’ of 
the people and the environment that had made possible such a 
remarkable growth, he accepted. His previous vague and indefinite 
knowledge of the Americas and his impressions upon landing in the 
New World are best told in the following excerpts: 


I had left Europe, knowing nothing or next to nothing of the two Americas beyond 
the little I had gathered from random reading in books and magazines, giving me the 
conventional European opinion of America. I had conceived it as the country of 
material things, of business, of quickly made fortunes, of wealth stripped of all orna- 
ment, poetry, beauty, and ideal refinement—the crude and bustling America with 
which all Europeans are so apt to contrast their Europe as the continent of the ideal, 
the flower of beauty, knowledge, and every refinement of civilized living. 

And lo, America had first appeared to me like a fragment of India, and my first 
American city had awakened visions of the Orient, of Bagdad, or rather of some 
fantastic vision of Bagdad that had come to me in the days when I read the Orient- 
ales of Victor Hugo and other romantic poets of the middle nineteenth century. 

There in Rio I had partaken of a delectable and sumptuous banquet where, together 
with all the refinements of our ancient European civilization, I had tasted unheard-of 
tropical rarities in company with men and women of rare culture who discussed the 
latest news of letters and of art in French as fluent as one hears on the banks of the 
Seine. It was all like a dream. 
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But many another surprise awaited me in these American travels. Four days 
later, on the 27th of June, we arrived at Buenos Aires and were festively received 
by a gracious company who had taken every pains to prepare a delightful sojourn 
for us. Then began four months of what Theodore Roosevelt delights in calling 
the strenuous life—lectures, receptions, banquets, visits to hospitals, schools, facto- 
ries, laboratories, ranches; trips by boat, railroad, and automobile. 

But all these labors were far less arduous than another which little by little during 
these two months came to be my principal preoccupation—the effort to exorcise the 
obstinate demon that in all my talk and travel, in all that I saw and enjoyed, struck 
at everything in which I took most intimate pride, wounded my most cherished 
European susceptibilities. 

This demon was American progress. Each day in my swift journey I was shown 
immense and marvelous ranches, herds of cattle numbering thousands, markets 
elutted with riches, magnificent schools, superb hospitals. By description and dem- 
onstration, through statistics and concrete examples, people impressed upon me the 
rapid spread of cultivation, the growth of production, the vertiginous prosperity of 
the banks, the growth of Buenos Aires, which for riches and population had already 
become second to Paris only in the Latin world. All these things were interesting 
to observe and study, and not less so because many who showed them to me insisted 
by implication or explicitly upon drawing comparisons between this rapid growth and 
transformation of all things Argentinian and the greater slowness of European coun- _ 
tries, thus betraying their conviction that Argentina was more progressive, more 
adelantado, as they said. 


This conception of progress did not harmonize very well with 
esthetic and scholarly notions of what really constituted ideal prog- 
ress, and the inuendos of superiority irritated the Doctor to the 
extent of drawing from him replies such as this: 


To be sure, the effort you are making here is splendid and productive. In 30 years 
you have increased your wealth ten, twenty, thirty fold. But you make a mistake 
in taking this contrast between your rapid growth and change and the slowness and 
stability of Europe as proof of superiority. 

This rapidity is only a sign of youth; a baby doubles its weight and size every six 
months, every year, every two or three years, in the first years of its life; while an 
adult does not grow at all or grows so little as to escape notice. Would you conclude 
that a child of 6 years is superior toa man of 40? Not atall. Infancy and manhood 
are two phases of life. Each has its necessity, each its functions, its advantages and 
disadvantages. It isn’t possible to compare them any more than day and night, 
twilight and dawn, summer and winter. 

I see no essential difference between the countries of Europe and your own beautiful 
country; we are all children of the same civilization; we have suckled at the same 
breast; we are all alike, differing only as brothers differ, or, if you prefer, as 
COUSINGR. eae aes . 

Your political institutions and social classes are less ancient than ours, therefore 
less rigid and persistent; you have an infinitely vaster territory to exploit, and you 
are working it with greater facility, because civilization has given you ready at hand 
instruments that are almost perfect. There you have the only true difference between 
yourselves and us. 


This reasoning, the Doctor admits, did not penetrate their souls. 
It soon became apparent to him, he writes, that American progress— 
the rapid growth of Argentinian wealth, the incessant remoderniza- 
tion of social habits, and the institutions of the country—was a kind 
of national religion which people believed in without discussion. 








NORTH AMERICA. 


This sculptured group, placed at the north side of the entrance to the Pan American Union 
Building, is by Gutzon Borglum, and while it symbolizes North America, it typifies the spirit 
of American progress dealt within ‘‘ America and Europe Compared,” by Dr. Guglielmo Ferrero 
in Hearst’s Magazine for December. It was this spirit which he found in Buenos Aires, in 
Rio de Janeiro, and later in the United States, which impressed the doctor as being the ‘‘ Demon 
of American Progress,’? and which so perplexed him and the solution of which he will deal 


with in his next contribution. 
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Upon his return to Rio, where he led an ideal existence for a month 
and a half, he thought at first that conditions differed somewhat and 
that he had escaped, to use his own expression, ‘‘That demon, Amer- 
ican progress.”” But he soon found that Brazil, too, had developed 
much more rapidly than any similar country in Europe, and he 
continues: 


It was soon borne in upon me that the rapidity of this progress was the great national 
pride of the Brazilians, shared even by the philosophers and men of letters in spite 
of their professed discipleship to Europe. For I found politicians, civil servants, 
professors, men of letters, merchants, bankers—Brazilians and European immigrants— 
united in a single thought: Railroads must be built, engines bought, trustworthy 
engineers recruited; mines must be opened, cultivation extended, new industries 
established, to increase the speed of the country’s progress, to modernize it thoroughly. 

It was in vain that I tried to prove, even to those of my acquaintances in Rio who 
possessed the highest and finest intellectual culture, that this conception of progress 
was too simple, too crude; that true progress does not consist in doing new things, or 
in doing things rapidly, but in doing them better; that it is not enough to increase 
wealth, but that it is essential to use it well, and that the problem of its wise use is 
more difficult than its production; that such a crude and simple conception of progress 
permeating the mind of a people could not be effective in the creation of a high and 
noble civilization, but must result in a kind of opulent barbarism. 

But here, too, in Brazil my argument broke against a faith and a passion that felt 
no need of proof. American progress was for the Brazilians as it had been for the 
Argentinians, the great force historic of the future, destined to create a new world 
and a new civilization whose confused image seems to be shaking the whole earth 
to-day. 

Two months after his return to his native Italy came an invitation 
from President Roosevelt to visit the United States. To visit the 
great Republic of the northern New World immediately after South 
America was too great an opportunity to be missed, and on November 
1, 1908, the doctor sailed for the United States, and he writes: 


For three months I plunged again into the strenuous life—swift journeys, incessant 
visits, newspaper interviews, endless conversations, banquets, receptions, lectures, 
investigations, studies. I visited schools, hospitals, universities, prisons, courts, 
laboratories, banks, and public works; I met millionaires and workingmen, captains 
of industry and professors; lawyers and journalists. I had a look at the rich homes of 
the wealthy families in the eastern cities and at the little houses in which the middle 
class crowds and spends its life. I shared the frenzied industry, the incessant activity, 
the perennial restlessness in which all classes out there consume themselves. 

But, above all else, I found myself pursued by that demon of American progress 
which had so greatly impressed me in Brazil and Argentina, now, however, grown 
wild, monstrous, gigantic, almost sublime in its savage energy. Was it not responsible 
for that violent spirit of newness and prodigality and largeness which amazed and 
almost terrified me in all things American? So I not only gathered impressions, 
notes, facts in confusing numbers, but in the midst of the tumult of that life began 
again to think of American progress, forced myself to penetrate more deeply into the 
nature of that singular phenomenon, lest it should escape me again on my return to 
Europe. And one day I seemed at last really to have grasped it. 


And of his solution of this puzzling problem he proposes to write 
in his next article, which we await with much interest. 
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Statistics of the Sugar Industry for 1911, by Carlos Romero Paz, in 
Peru To-Day for November, gives valuable facts and statistics relative 
to this growing agricultural industry in the Republic of Peru. Sr. 
Romero Paz is the chief of the section of statistics, direction of irriga- 
tion and agriculture, of the ministry of fomento and public works, 
and the figures published are thus authoritative, having been care- 
fully collected by the recently established section of irrigation and 
agriculture. 

After dwelling on the difficulties of getting more detailed informa- 
tion as to averages of fiber, moisture in the cane, saccharine matter 
in the juice, the glucose, etc., the article continues: 


Sugar cane is grown in all parts of Peru where the climate is warm, but its center of 
cultivation is in the coast region. This coast region is practically a plain 1,400 miles 
long by 30 or 40 miles wide, and is formed by the erosion of the western base of the 
Andean Plateau. Excepting in the extreme north, it is very dry, but it is crossed by 
some 60 valleys of great fertility. 

The rivers which water these valleys bring down enormous volumes of water during 
the season of heavy rains and of melting snows in the high mountains, the greater 
number drying up during the rest of the year to such an extent that the water in some 
of them scarcely reaches the sea. The overflow from these rivers has contributed 
to make these productive lands, which are of an alkaline character, some of them 
containing a considerable quantity of chlorides, sulphates, and carbonates, soluble 
in water. These lands in the zones where cane is planted are generally well provided 
with these elements, essential to a proper development of plant life. There is gener- 
ally an abundance of lime, compared to other countries where cane is cultivated. 
Phosphoric acid is everywhere sufficient, as wellas potash. There is plenty of nitrogen, 
but the quantity varies with each section, according to the time the land had been 
in cultivation, to the amount of water and to the kinds of products that have been 
grown there, and to the composition of the irrigating waters. * * * 

The land and the climate work in harmony to secure good crops, and while it is 
true that in many districts from 18 to 22 or 24 months are needed for the cane to ripen, 
in other parts of the coast only 16 months are required. On some lands, under favor- 
able conditions, up to 90 tons of cane per acre may be obtained, and in some planta- 
tions an average of 60 tons, and even more, by intensive cultivation. At the present 
time the average production in the good plantations is probably from 35 to 45 tons 
per acre. 


Accompanying the article are tables giving details as to the names 
and location of the plantations, extension, area cultivated, average 
production of sugar, number of laborers employed on each, average 
daily wage, amount of cane ground, class and quantity of sugar 
produced, and quantity of alcohol and rum produced. The sum- 
mary shows that in 1911 the total production of sugar amounted 
to 178,533 tons and the total amount of aleohol was 2,127,070 gallons. 

The Sonora Desert, Mexico, is the title of a lecture delivered before 
the Royal Geographic Society, London, June 24, 1912, by Dr. Carl 
Lumholtz, the Norwegian traveler and explorer. In{The Geographical 
Journal for November this interesting description of theZtopography, 
climatology, and general physical characteristics’ofgthe country, as 
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well as an informative ethnographical study of its Indian inhabit- 
ants, is reproduced. 

After dealing with the physical details of the country at some 
length and the extreme aridity which prevails in this region, the 
Doctor mentions some remarkable facts showing the wonderful 
adaptability of plant and animal life to unusual conditions. The 
following paragraphs give some of his observations: 


During the year I spent in that region I never saw any plant, bush, or tree suffering 
from want of rain, in spite of the fact that the winter passed without its customary 
showers. Next to the cacti, the juicy pulp of some of which may save the thirsty 
traveler’s life, the greasewood (Larrea tridentata) is the most characteristic of the 
region, sometimes giving the plains from a distance the appearance of vast expanses 
of yellowish-green; it is interesting on account of its highly antiseptic qualities. 
Certain kinds of grass are found, though sparingly, the domesticated animals resort- 
ing to the leaves of the mesquite or the palo fierro (Olneya tesota). 

In ordinary years one may, among the sand dunes, encounter a remarkable flora. 
In spite of the lack of rain during the winter previous to my visit to the dunes dur- 
ing spring, I found at one place an astounding growth of flowers, through which we 
traveled for nearly three miles. There were four species, the one most in evidence 
being the beautiful Gnothera trichocalyzx. 

It has been found by actual experiment that small rodents of arid regions have 
been able to live for two or three years on hard seeds without water. The animals 
of the desert certainly impress one as having made themselves considerably inde- 
pendent of the water question. Certain it is that domesticated animals of arid regions 
are much more enduring than those of moister regions. * * * 

The conditions in the sand dunes near the coast are, if possible, even more remark- 
able. Here one or two species of plants which the scanty winter rains call into 
existence serve the same purpose (for food and drink) especially the green and juicy 
Gnothera trichocalyx. As soon as the uncertain rains of winter have made los médanos 
(sand dunes) ‘‘green,’’ as the Mexicans say, the cattle and horses are driven there 
and remain three months, from February to the end of May, absolutely without 
water. The cattle do not gain flesh, but sometimes die from excess of fat. 

Even horses do not come in to drink of their own free will every day during the 
winter. In my travels it was the usual thing during the winter time for our animals 
to go without water every second day; such is the custom of that western country, 
and its animals are in surprisingly good condition. On three occasions, in March, 
our animals, traveling during the day, had no water for 74 hours. It was only the 
horses that suffered, and this was more from the quality of the water than from the 
lack of it. 


The Doctor’s travels embraced most of the district of Altar, in 
the State of Sonora, the region which was known among the early 
Spanish chroniclers as Papagueria, the land of the Papago Indians. 
He found something like 700 of these living in this region, and his 
studies of their ancient customs and habits, to which they still 
adhere, and their modes of life and sterling qualities, form a most 
interesting part of the article. 

Part second of the article deals with the same section of Mexico 
and is the reproduction of the paper read at Section E, British 
Association, Dundee, September, 1912, by I. N. Dracopoli, F. R. 
G. S., who enters into greater geographic details and also dwells on 
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Courtesy of The Century Magazine. 


Dr. Carl Lumbholtz, in his lecture before the Royal Geographic Society, reproduced in the Geographical Journal 
for November, deals with the Papago Indians, who inhabit the arid regions of the State of Sonora, Mexico. In the 
southern part of Sonora are found the Yaqui Indians, the natural enemies of the Papagos. L 
dered great assistance to the Mexican Government in the attempts to subdue the marauding Yaquis, noted 


YAQUI INDIANS. 


for their intrepid eourage and relentless cruelty. 


ADOBE HOME OF THE BETTER CLASS OF YAQUIS 





The latter have ren- 
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other Indian tribes of the country in a most instructive and inter- 
taining manner. 

Through the West Indies to the Panama Canal is an ably written 
article by William S. Long, in the October, 1912, American Catholic 
Quarterly Review. The itinerary of which he writes embraced 
visits to Cuba, Jamaica, up the Magdalen River to Bogota, the 
elevated capital of Colombia, across the heights of Costa Rica, and 
finally along the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Long’s graceful style and easy diction make his description so 
charming that the reader almost forgets that he is imbibing facts 
and not fiction, and that much valuable information is being im- 
parted without the usual prosiness of the average travel story. 
About half of the article is devoted to the Panama Canal, and for 
a succinct account of this great work, combining historical facts 
with the actual conditions of the present and the stupendous effects 
of the probable future, briefly yet comprehensively dealt with, the 
article is exceptional. In fact, this reviewer is constrained to state 
that, for the average, untechnical reader, Mr. Long’s treatment of 
the subject is the best, and the least tiresome, that has come to 
his notice. . 

Brazil’s Market is the caption of a short article in The Paper Mill 
of November 30, 19.2, which gives some very interesting excerpts 
from the report of H. R. Pousette, Canadian trade commissioner in 
Argentina. The report deals with the rapidly expanding market 
for paper and paper products in Brazil, the following being among 
the striking parag faphs: 

The importations of printing paper nearly doubled themselves in the six years 
ending 1909, rising from 8,965 metric tons to 16,406, or about 19,000 short tons. No 
commodity could have more interest, one would think, for Canadian exporters; prob- 
ably no other in latter years has increased so rapidly in volume. Latin-American 
people are most assiduous readers of newspapers, and when one considers that it is 
not manufactured anywhere in the continent, it is natural to conclude that these 
southern Republics present a wonderfully attractive field to the paper mills of North 
America. Among those situated on the east coast alone, it should not be difficult to 
sell from 1,000 to 2,000 tonsa month. * * * 

The leading South American journals, well printed on good paper, housed very 
often in large, handsome buildings, and with a foreign news service that is much more 
comprehensive in its scope than any daily newspaper published in Canada, would 
compare favorablv with the best of any country in the world. This is particularly 
creditable in view of the fact that cabling to South America is still very expensive, 
the ordinary rate to Europe being 61 cents a word and to North America 85 cents. In 
Rio there are at least seven morning papers sold in the street, and five or six other 
dailies issued in the afternoon and evening. * * * 

Paper of various classes is manufactured in the country, such as account and memo 
forms, colored papers, colored tissues, etc., but no printing paper for journals, the 
duty on which is low, being only 10 reis per kilo, or about $2.93 per ton. The f.o. b. 
paper of the German news print is 18s. per 100 kilos, or $20.84 a ton. The f. 0. b. price 
of paper from the United States mills is about the same, but very little is coming 
from them. 





JORNAL DO COMMERCIO BUILDING, RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL. 


Mr. H. R. Pousette writes in ‘‘The Paper Mill,’”’ of November 30, 1912: ‘‘ The leading South 
American journals, well printed on good paper, housed very often in large, handsome 
buildings, and with a foreign news service that is much more comprehensive in its 
scope than any daily newspaper published in Canada, would compare favorably 
with the best of any country in the world.” 


oe 
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Have We Lost South America? is the significant caption for a 
thoughtful consideration of the status of our commercial relations 
with our Latin-American neighbors in the December number of The 
World’s Work. Contrasting the activity of other countries in mak- 
ing preparation for the anticipated increase in traffic with South 
American countries with the comparative apathy of New York the 
article states: 


The United States has spent a vast sum to cut the Panama Canal. For every 
American dollar spent in that task other nations have spent $2 getting ready to seize 
the traffic of South America, which is expected to experience a marvelous awakening 
as a result of the canal, and to strengthen their commercial footholds on our own 
Pacific coast and in the Orient. 

It has been estimated that Great Britain, Germany, France, and Holland, and five 
of the South American States—Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, Chile, and Peru—have 
already spent more money in the aggregate on new railroads and new harbor 
preparations than the United States has spent at Panama. * * * 

It is private capital that builds fleets and puts them on the sea. In practically 
every shipyard of Europe to-day work is rushed on the building of ships for the Panama 
trade. Some are to be put on the long run from Europe to the Orient through the 
Panama Canal, others into the South American trade, and still others into the trade 
with our Pacific coast. 

By way of contrast, consider the work in the harbor of New York. The city has 
just completed two new piers. The demand for them is so small that one of them 
has been leased at a price that means less than 2 per cent on its cost. * * * 

It is not possible to exaggerate the possibilities of the future trade of South America 
under the stimulus of the canal; for hundreds of millions of pounds have been poured 
into those Latin-American countries during the past 10 years, building railroads, pre- 
paring for great wheat harvests and droves of cattle, and a dozen other vast industries 
that have brought the South American countries forward with a rush, equaled only 
once before in history, namely, when our own West was settled and developed. 

In South America they are subduing great areas equal, acre for acre, to any on the 
North American Continent. England, France, and Germany, both through their 
Governments and by private capital, have grasped the truth and rushed to grasp in 
turn the fruits of their knowledge. Even Canada has organized and is building fleets 
to trade with South America, one out of Vancouver and the other out of Montreal. 
Japan, India, and- China, at. the-hands of private capital, will send their ships 
presently into these southern ports. It is to be the commercial battle ground of 
to-morrow. 

One hears always that if the South American markets become great, they will fall 
into our hands. That has been always our excuse for inertia, the reason for a do-noth- 
ing policy, both governmental and private. Meantime the South American markets 
have become great; and they trade with England, Germany, and France. Commerce 
follows usage. It may be that already the habit of dirsct European trade has become 
so firmly fixed that the United States can never regain the advantage that we have 
lost. 


New Train Constructed by Northern Railway Co. (Costa Rica, 
C. A.) in Their San Jose Shops is the lengthy title of an article in 
Loco for November, by W. F. Drysdale. Good pictures of the several 
coaches and the interiors accompany the detailed description of the 
article, from which we quote the following to show that fine railway 








Courtesy of Loco, 


OBSERVATION END, CHAIR CAR. 


This is one of the new cars of the train recently built for the Northern Railway in the San Jose, 
Costa Rica, shops. 














Courtesy of Loco. 


INTERIOR VIEW OF CHAIR CAR. 


The framing of these coaches is of native mahogany while the interiors of the first and second 
class coaches are of ‘‘bitter cedar,” with natural finish. That the Costa Ricans are well 
trained in the art of woodworking is evidenced by this new passenger train, which was built 
in the San Jose shops of the Northern Railway of Costa Rica. 
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cars are being constructed in this progressive Central American 
Republic: 


There has recently been constructed in the San Jose shop of the Northern Railway 
(Costa Rica) a new passenger train, photographs of which are shown herewith. This 
train was built out of native lumber and largely by native help. The Costa Rican is 
well trained in the art of woodworking, as is evidenced by the accompanying cuts. 

These coaches are designed for operation on a narrow gauge (42-inch) road which has 
numerous sharp curves and heavy grades. Each of the coaches is equipped with 
automatic couplers and centering device allowing for extra lateral movement, which 
was designed by Messrs. Fairbairn and Storey, two of the company’s employees. 
They are equipped with Westinghouse air brakes throughout and Tower couplers. 

The framing is of native mahogany, the car bracing being yellow pine. Interior 
of baggage car is yellow pine, natural finish. Interiors of the first and second class 
coaches are of “‘bitter cedar,’’ with natural finish. 


Tapping Rubber Trees by Electricity is an account in the Decem- 
ber 1, 1912, issue of the India Rubber World, of a new invention 
which promises to result in something of a revolution in the methods 
of gathering the latex from rubber trees. The subject is of such 
importance that we quote in extenso from the World’s article: 


Since Columbus’s Day—and for nobody knows how many centuries before—rubber 
trees have been tapped in the same old way. An Indian with a machete or some other 
instrument has cut, hacked, or gouged the tree, and placed a little clay cup, or in later 
years a tin substitute for the clay cup, under the cut for the latex to trickle into. 
Then he has gone laboriously around from one tree to another, emptying the latex 
into a gourd, emptying that in turn into a larger receptacle, and then dipped his 
paddle into the latex and held it over the palm-nut smoke until it coagulated. It has 
all been done by tedious, individual effort that finally secured the rubber, but very 
slowly and at great expense. It is not to be wondered at—considering these primitive 
methods—that rubber, ever since its usefulness became known to civilized man, has 
sold for $1, $2, and even $3 a pound. 

But it looks as if all this might at last be changed, for here comesa scientist, Georg M . 
von Hassel, a German by nationality, but a Peruvian by many years of residence, a 
civil engineer by profession, but an explorer by preference, and employed by the 
Peruvian Government for many years to explore the resources of its rubber territory, 
who has devised a method of extracting the rubber from the tree, which, if not instan- 
taneous, is at least so rapid and efficacious in its operation that it is likely to supersede 
the ancient methods of the natives, if it works out in practice as it has given promise 
of doing in the various tests to which this process has been subjected. Mr. von Hassel’s 
method is nothing less than touching the button, and letting electricity do the rest. 

Here briefly is the apparatus devised. He places upon the trunk of the rubber tree 
a piece of sheet iron about 5 feet long, 5 inches wide, with the two sides folded back 
against the tree to the thickness of about 2 inches, constituting a hollow channel of 
sheet iron. This hollow channel is divided into a series of 15 to 30 sections; the num- 
ber of sections depends upon the number of days the apparatus shall be worked. Each 
section has a mechanism for the extraction of the latex from the rubber tree and a recep- 
tacle for receiving the flow, which also contains a preparation for the coagulation of 
tltenlatexes. a. 2 1% 

The method of operating is as follows: This channel of sheet iron, with the above- 
described mechanism and receptacles, is fastened against the rubber trees. If it 
is a small tree there will be two of these devices; if it is a large tree there may be as 








Courtesy of The India Rubber World. 
VON HASSEL’S TREE TAPPING APPARATUS. 


The picture shows the latest method of tapping rubber trees by means of the electrical apparatus 
invented by Georg M. von Hassel, a rubber expert in the employ of the Peruvian Government. 
The device is described in ‘“‘The India Rubber World,” in its issue of December 1, 1912, under the 
title ‘Tapping Rubber Trees by Electricity,” from which we quote the accompanying description. 
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many as nine circling the tree and about a hand-span apart. This apparatus is con- 
nected by an insulated wire with a central station which is equipped with electric 
power. A machine devised by the inventor makes it possible to send the electric 
current so that it will set the first section in motion. The latex then oozes out and 
flows into the receptacle immediately beneath. 

In the receptacle there is an acid preparation that coagulates the latex, converting 
it into rubber. The next day—or preferably 48 hours later—the current is turned on 
again affecting the second section, which in turn pricks the tree, bringing forth the 
latex, which drips into the second cup and is there similarly coagulated. After 
another interval of two days, the third section is set in motion, and so on for the 15 
to 30 sections which are operated from the central station, tapping the tree and filling 
the receptacles with rubber. * * * 

The same current that does the work on one tree can do the work on 5,000 trees, 
by simply equipping that number of trees with these tapping devices, and connecting 





Courtesy of The India Rubber World. 
TAPPING RUBBER TREES BY ELECTRICITY. 
A group of wild-rubber trees connected by an insulated wire with the electrical tapping apparatus 


ivented by Georg von Hassel, who claims that by its use one man can do the work of forty under the 
old system. 


them by the insulated wire, so that the electric current can be communicated. In 
actual tests, already made, between 50 and 60 trees have been tapped at one time 
from the central station. 


Among the advantages claimed for this system by the inventor 
are the following: First, the tremendous saving of labor, one man 
being able to do the work of 40 under the old system; second, the 
ability to tap trees in the swamps which can not ordinarily be 
approached by the tapper; third, the fact that by this process the 
trees can be tapped very early in the morning before the sun is up, 
when the latex flows more freely; and, fourth, the fact that by this 
process the trees can never be injured, the punctures made by the 
apparatus being so small as to heal very rapidly. 
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Finance Second Trip to Tropics is the title of an article which 
appeared in the Indianapolis Sunday Star of December 15, 1912, 
which outlines the plans for the second scientific expedition under 
the auspices of the Indiana University. It will be remembered 
that Dr. Carl H. Eigenmann, head of the biological department of 
the university, headed an expedition into Colombia last year for 
the purpose of making a biological survey of the fresh-water fish 
fauna of the country, and his success has been such that he is recog- 
nized as an authority on the subject, and probably the greatest 
collector of South American fishes known. 

Two prominent business men of Indianapolis have volunteered to 
finance the expedition, and the men who are to make the trip for 
the university are Charles Wilson, of Brazil, and Alfred Henn, of 
Evansville, Indiana. Sailing from New Orleans, December 21, 
they will proceed from Panama to Buenaventura, where another 
young man from the University of Saskatchewan will join them. 
Descending the Calina River, they will get into the San Juan and 
collect about its headwaters and that of the Atrato, and possibly in 
the Sinu. Valuable results are confidently expected, and some light 
may be thrown on the origin of South American fauna. 

George Marcgrave, the First Student of American Natural History, 
by Dr. E. W. Gudger,"of Greensboro, North Carolina, in the Popular 
Science Monthly for September, is a comprehensive sketch of the 
life and work of this remarkable young German savant. Dr. Gudger, 
himself an eminent biologist and writer on scientific subjects, par- 
ticularly in connection with certain phases of the biology of fishes, 
is eminently qualified to write of the work of Marcgrave, so little 
of whose interesting career is generally known. The bibliography 
appended to the article gives some idea of the extent of Dr. Gudger’s 
investigations of Maregrave’s biography and work. 

It was on January 1, 1638, that Marcgrave left Holland for Brazil 
in the capacity of physician and astronomer to the expedition under 
the leadership of Count Johann Moritz, of Nassau-Siegen, and his 
remarkable scientific researches during the following six years in 
the primeval forests and unknown streams of that unexplored 
country form the subject of this interesting and instructive article. 
Unfortunately Marcgrave’s work was cut short by his untimely 
death on the Gold Coast of west Africa, at the age of 34, where he 
had been unexpectedly sent just prior to his expected return to 
Kurope. 

Among the interesting facts brought out by Dr. Gudger is that 
Count Moritz had one of the towers of his stone castle on an island 
in the harbor of Recife erected as an observatory for Marcgrave, 
probably the first structure erected for astronomical purposes in the 
southern hemisphere and in the Western World. 
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Das Automobil in Siid-Amerika, the first installment of which 
appears in Stid- und Mittel-Amerika of October 18, 1912, is an 
article which deals comprehensively with the increasing demand 
for automobiles in South America, having regard especially to the 
conditions in Argentina and Brazil. Not only is the demand for 
passenger automobiles growing rapidly, but motor trucks, delivery 
wagons, automobile plows, etc., are coming into common use, and 
the large ranches on the Argentine pampas are being equipped with 
modern motor-driven machinery of all kinds. The demand for 
motor omnibuses, taxicabs, hotel automobile buses, etc., is con- 
stantly growing in Buenos Aires and other cities of Argentina, and 
the article seeks to arouse the interest of German manufacturers to 
the situation. 

The second installment of the article appears in the October 31 
issue of Stid- und Mittel-Amerika, and deals with the automobile 
situation in Brazil. It is interesting to note that Sao Paulo alone 
imported in 1911, 296 motor vehicles, of which 97 were imported 
from France, 83 from the United States, 64 from Italy, 30 from 
Germany, 10 from Great Britain, 5 from Belgium, and 7 from other 
countries. It may also be noted that while the imports from the 
United States ranked second in number, the given values show that 
the American makes were of cheaper grades. The 30 imported 
from Germany were valued at 323,580 marks (mark equals $0.238), 
while the 83 from the United States were valued at 329,660 marks. 
This may be accounted for to an extent by the fact that the runabout 
type of ear is the most popular in Sao Paulo and that the American 
exporters were the first to cater to this demand with 20-horsepower, 
two and four seated cars. 

The best market for high-grade cars in Brazil is, of course, Rio de 
Janeiro, while the demand in the cities of Para, Bahia, Pernambuco, 
etc., continues to increase. 

Atlantis: The Sunken Continent, by Fielding Provost, in the 
December number of Pan American Magazine (New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana), revives pleasant memories of a volume read long ago, written 
by that master of caustic English, profound scholar, and student of 
history who once graced the halls of Congress, Ignatius Donnelly. 

Mr. Donnelly’s remarkable book, ‘Atlantis: The Antediluvian 
World,’’ was published in 1882 by Harper & Bros., and ran through 
some 20 or more editions. It was translated into French and per- 
haps other languages, and aroused much discussion among the 
scientists of Europe as well as of this country. As far as this reviewer 
knows it is the most comprehensive and altogether complete pres- 
entation of this interesting subject that has ever been published. 

Mr. Provost’s article is necessarily too limited to present all the 
facts which go to prove “beyond a reasonable doubt’’—to borrow a 
legal phrase—that Plato’s story of Atlantis, as outlined in the 
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Timaeus and Critias, is veritable history in legendary form and not 
merely the imaginative fiction of the master mind of ancient Greece. 
For instance, Chapter VI of Mr. Donnelly’s book deals with “The 
testimony of the flora and fauna,’ and advances some of the strongest 
arguments favoring the theory of the uninterrupted communication 
between Europe and America in past ages, and that by civilized 
man and not through Arctic regions. This phase of the case show- 
ing the existence of an Atlantis is left untouched by Mr. Provost, 
whose reproduction of Plato’s story takes up so much space that too 
little is left for presentation of facts proving the main contention. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Provost will follow up his first article by 
other contributions going more into the proofs of the verity of the 
existence of Atlantis, particularly in the light of recent discoveries 
in archeology in the ruins of Mexico, especially in Yucatan and 
Peru, made since Donnelly wrote his masterpiece, 

National Waterways is the name of a magazine which made its 
initial bow to the public in November, 1912. It is published by the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, of which organization Joseph 
E. Ransdell, United States Senator-elect, is president, and Mr. S. A. 
Thompson, secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Thompson, editor of the new monthly magazine, is to be con- 
gratulated upon the contents and general make-up of his first issue. 
While the publication is to be largely devoted to the cause of water- 
ways improvement, it will also contain entertaining and instructive 
articles dealing with history, travel, and other lines, as may be seen 
by the contents of the first number. Among such articles of interest 
to the general reader may be mentioned: 

The Charm of Foreign Waterways, by Florence Craig Albrecht, 
which deals with some of the streams and canals of Europe, whose 
utility is not impaired by the scenic beauty and artistic features 
combined therewith. In this connection Mrs. Albrecht writes: 

Rich endowment we /have had of lakes, streams, and rivers. Water lovers we 
profess to be, yet how have we used our waters? Only too often in making it useful 
a river has been rendered ugly; when effort has been expended to preserve its natural 
beauty a stream is frequently made useless. Is that necessary? Can not utility and 
beauty be made to dwell together? 

The little, old cities of the Netherlands have made a useful servant of their one- 
time enemy—water—and who that knows them will not say how much the lovlier 
they are |for that water girdle which rings them emid their green /reredews, even 
while it serves them as a pathway for going and coming freight? 

Her charming descriptions of the canals of Amsterdam, the water- 
ways of Dordrecht, the little rivers that ring the old town of Breda, 
the artistic Zierikzee, and the ancient: city of Bruges, beautifully 
illustrated by photographs taken by her husband, Emil Poole 
Albrecht, are as entertaining as fiction and certainly much more 
instructive. 
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The Panama-Pacific Exposition, by Julius Kahn, Member of Con- 
gress, is another feature of this first issue of National Waterways. 
Needless to say, Mr. Kahn, well known as one of the country’s lead- 
ing orators and writers, tells the story of this great coming event in a 
most entertaiming and instructive manner and gives us a graphic 
picture of the exposition as it will appear in 1915. 

Glimpse of Old Panama, by Dr. C. L. G. Anderson, Medical Reserve 
Corps of United States Army, and late physician Isthmian Canal 
Commission, also author of the historical work, ‘“Old Panama and 
Castilla del Oro,” is another instructive contribution to National 
Waterways. It deals with the early history of that romantic region 
of the ‘“New World” laved by the waves of the Spanish main, with 
particular reference to the older Isthmian cities. In speaking of 
one of the old structures of Panama, he says: 

In the old Casa del Cabildo, or city hall, a congress of the people of Panama, in 1821, 
declared the Isthmus independent of the Spanish Crown. Here also was held, in 
1826, at the call of Simon Bolivar, the first congress of Americanists, really the pre- 
cursor of the Pan American Union. 

Other striking articles in the magazine are The Atlantic Coastal 
Project, by Joseph Hampton Moore, Member of Congress; National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, by Joseph E. Ransdell, Member of Con- 
gress; Waterway Legislation—Past and Present, by Stephen M. 
Sparkman, Member of Congress, Chairman of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors; A Glance at the Richest Valley in the World, 
by Benjamin G. Humphreys, Member of Congress; Highways Twin 
to Waterways, by J. E. Pennybacker; American Rivers and the 
Panama Canal, by Lieut. Col. Wm. L. Sibert; Two Great Canals, by 
Hannis Taylor, formerly United States Minister to Spain and a 
leading authority on international law. 

An Excursion to Machupiccho, by Dr. José G. Cosjo, and Tipén, by 
Dr. A. A. Giesecke, are the titles of two articles in the September 
Revista Universitaria, of Cuzco, Peru. Both contributions are 
interesting to the archeologist and the historian, as they relate to 
the investigations and observations made in the vicinity of Cuzco by 
the respective writers. From the number of investigators it would 
seem that all of the ruins of the ancient Inca civilization have been 
fully studied, but every now and then we have new data on old 
subjects, all of which contribute to our knowledge of those wonderful 
people. 

Tinland is the title applied to Bolivia by Adolfo Ballivian, Bolivian 
consul general at New York, in a recent address delivered in Cincin- 
nati and reproduced in Latin America, of New Orleans. ‘‘ Bolivia 
ranks next to the Straits Settlements in the production of tin,” says 
Sr. Ballivian, “‘but the production in the former section is decreasing, 
while in Bolivia the output is increasing, and as there are large zones 
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yet unexploited we feel sure that Bolivia will be the largest tin-pro-— 


ducing country.” . 

Island of Haiti is the subject of an article in the November number 
of Latin America, of New Orleans, in which the Republic is described 
and many interesting commercial and historical facts given; the 


latter, of course, dealing largely with the discoveries of Columbus and _ 


the part the country played in later years. 

Higher instruction in Uruguay, by Angelo Ramajoli, is the subject 
of an article in the October number of L’Esplorazione Commerciale, 
of Milan, in which the writer describes the educational work of Uru- 
guay and its rapid extension along modern lines. 

Agricultural Future in the Canal Zone, by Hugh H. Bennett, is the 
subject of a series of papers, of which El Comercio, of New York, 
prints the fifth article in its October number. 

Possibilities of Spanish Life and Commerce in North America, by 
Don Enrique Deschamps, in El Noticiero Universal, of Barcelona, 
July 24. M. Deschamps is the consul general of the Dominican 
Republic in Spain, and the newspaper, which contains portions of his 
address, has drawn the same from the consul’s utterances at the 
Mercantile Union, in Barcelona. The consul, who was formerly 
secretary of the Dominican legation in Washington, recently toured 
the United States and noted many opportunities for Spanish people in 
North America, where he believes they will be most cordially received. 

Possibilities of the Sugar Industry in the State of Morelos, by Hugo 
Haneberg, forms the subject of an article appearing in the Review of 
Tropical Agriculture, Mexico City, October. Mr. Haneberg, who is 
an Hawaiian planter, points out. numerous opportunities where 
electricity could be used in connection with the sugar industry of 
Mexico and thereby lessen the expenses of production. The State of 
Morelos, according to the article, already has 30 large sugar haciendas, 
which produce annually 56,000 long tons of semirefined sugar and 
25,000 tons of molasses, all of which products could be largely 
increased. 

Railroading in South America, by E. M. Fraser, in the November 
number of Industrial Canada, deals with the new Madeira-Mamore 
Railway in the heart of the South American jungle. The terminals 
of this road are Porto Velho, in Brazil, 600 miles up the Madeira 
River from its junction with the Amazon at a point 1,000 miles from 
Para, and the Bolivian town of Guajara-Merim. Several fine illus- 
trations give the reader a fair idea of the country through which the 
road has been constructed and a glimpse of some of the laborers, who 
were secured from many sections of the world. The completion of 
this road is expected to greatly stimulate the commercial relations of 
Bolivia and western Brazil with the outside world, and the interesting 


data contained in the article describe various phases of the stupendous | 
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undertaking. The road is about 220 miles long and is built around 
19 falls and rapids of the Madeira. 

Pensacola and Panama, by Leland J. Henderson, in the Pan 
American Magazine for November, describes the former city and 
calls attention to the many commercial and industrial possibilities 
that are most opportune in connection with the Panama trade. A 
‘ number of consuls of foreign countries and local business men have 
their photographs reproduced, which with the text makes a very 
interesting article. 

The Triumph of Pedro Giusti, in November Puerto Rico Ilustrado, 
is the subject of many pictures splendidly executed, all bearing on 
the opening of a very modern business ‘‘Bazar” in the city of San 
Juan. Many of the fair ladies of the city attended the ceremonies, 
while a picture of Don Ledro Giusti occupies the whole of the front 
cover of the magazine. Sr. Giusti is accredited as one of the most 
progressive men of Porto Rico and has instituted many business 
reforms. 

Black Diamonds of South America, by L. K. Hirshberg, appearing 
in the November Mining World, Chicago, is a short article dealing 
with the Brazilian product, which the writer states is perfectly opaque, 
but experts do not deem as beautiful as some other varieties. 
Twenty-five years ago the trade in black diamonds was practically 
nothing. The ever-increasing improvement of boring instruments in 
use has brought out the value of the black diamond, the use of 
diamond drills now having become so general that the price of the 
black stone has rapidly increased. To-day this diamond is of prime 
necessity in working sacred metals, sawing marbles, and in min- 
ing operations. 

The Plan of Beautifying Santiago is the title of an artiele appear- 
ing in Zig Zag, of Santiago, for October 5. A general map of the 
city, with proposed changes of streets, together with several well- 
executed cuts showing new buildings, are explained in the accom- 
panying text, all of which indicates the spirit of progress that ani- 
mates the citizens of the Chilean capital. 

With the Zunis in New Mexico, by George Wharton James, is the 
title of an article covering more than 20 pages in the December 
number of the Theosophical Path of Point Loma, California. This 
Indian story by Dr. James is another important contribution to his 
already long list of writings on similar subjects. Several full page 
illustrations and many smaller pictures add interest to a most enter- 
taining story. 

Would a Tour of South America Interest You? ‘This is the question 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce is asking the business men of that 
section, the full text of which appears in the Chamber of Commerce 
News, Boston, December 2 number. The article reminds the North 
American manufacturer of the opportunities to be found in the vast 
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southern continent, as well as explains the tentative program and 
other particulars regarding the trip. Such an undertaking would 
doubtless result in great good to the business men of both North 
and South America by producing a better understanding and increased 
trade relations between our countries would follow. 

Anales del Museo Nacional de Arqueologia, of Mexico, Volume IV, 


contains the report of Dr. Alfonso Pruneda, the delegate from Mexico ~ 


to the Eighteenth Congress of Americanistas, which convened in 
London last May. The report covers more than 30 pages, and, 
together with the numerous fine illustrations, forms an important 
document on the various phases of archeology, as well as describing 
the meeting from a social and a business standpoint. 

The Cost of Producing a Pound of Cotton on the Coast of Peru is the 
subject of an article in La Riqueza Agricola, of Lima, Peru, for 
October. The author is J. A. de Lavalle y Garcia, ex-director of the 
Peruvian Cotton Experiment Station, and an engineer of wide 
experience. He enters into considerable detail and shows by com- 
parisons the status of the cotton situation in his country, all of which 
information is timely and will be widely read. 

Letras Chilenas is the title under which the distinguished Chilean 
scholar, Diego Dublé Urrutia, contributes a most interesting article 
to the November number of La Revista de America, of Paris. Other 
prominent writers, Manuel Galvez and Alfonso Reyes, contribute im- 
portant articles on Argentina and Mexico, respectively, while Cornelio 
Hispano writes of ‘“‘Las Amadas de Bolivar.”’ 

“Honda” is the title of an article contributed to Revista Nacional] 
de Colombia, Bogota, by Tomas S. Restrepo, who furnishes half a 
dozen pictures, which, in connection with the text, give the reader 
a good impression of the town of that name. This thriving place 
seems to have taken on new life and with the improvements noted 
- in the article Honda’s future growth and prosperity are assured. 

Notes on a Costly Brazilian Railway Line, by A. E. Hess, in 
September 26 number of Engineering News, New York, is a descrip- 
tion of the building of the Madeira-Mamore Railway in the Brazilian 
jungle. This is one of the most interesting articles that has appeared 
in connection with this enterprise, and as the writer is assistant 
engineer of the road, what he has to say is spoken.with authority. 
Why the road was built, the topography of the country, the popula- 
tion, health conditions, and much information about an unknown 
section of the world, are subjects well treated and interesting. 

Historical Sketch of Ocampo Mines, by Robert Linton, in the 
September 7, Engineering and Mining Journal, and Geology of the 
Ocampo District, by the same writer in the October 5 issue of the 
Journal, are important contributions to trade literature of this mining 
region. The writer being one of the mine managers, speaks authori- 
tatively. 








Through South America. By Harry Weston Van Dyke; with an introduction by 
Hon. John Barrett. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1912. Price, $2. 


The introduction by Director General Barrett reminds us that the Latin-American 
nations occupy 9,000,000 square miles, or more than three times the area of the con- 
nected United States, and that they have a combined population of more than 
70,000,000; that they have a trade of $2,300,000,000 a year, which represents nearly a 
billion-dollar increase during the last 10 years. These are startling figures and are 
calculated to make the progressive business man give heed to the commerical activity 
of the southern nations. 

The book contains within its 446 pages a vast amount of detail which carries the 
reader’s mind back to the dim and distant ages. The ancient Inca civilization receives 
considerable attention and the writings of the early historians are freely quoted; 
about one-third of the book is devoted to the ‘‘historical sketch’’ which is extremely 
entertaining and well prepares the reader for the modern stories and the information 
which follow. 

Speaking of Columbus and his undying tenacity of purpose the author tells us that 
18 years before the navigator was able to test his theory he addressed one of the fore- 
most astronomers of the time asking his opinion as to the possibility of other lands. 
The reply of this famous scientist, which is quoted, makes interesting reading when 
we bear in mind the undreamed of progress which the centuries have brought. 

The arrival of Pizarro on the west coast of South America, of course, makes another 
stage of the story, and page after page of quoted matter from the earlier historians 
provide the reader with many interesting details. For instance, we see in imagina- 
tion the cavalcade of Pizarro pressing through mountain forest toward the settlement 
of Cajamarca where the Inca chieftain awaits the coming of the strange and mysterious 
visitors, who his messengers tell him are mounted on wonderful animals and that 
the visitors themselves have hairs on their faces. The meeting at Cajamarca, the 
shedding of blood that followed, the filling of the room with gold, and the other events 
are told as they have come down in history. 

Following the historical section is to be found a story of each South American 
country, giving a brief outline of its beginning and also numerous details not gen- 
erally found in single volumes. Herein lies one of the chief characteristics of the 
book—the reader secures the historical matter, which should form the groundwork of 
his study of commercial and industrial conditions, between its covers, instead of 
having to search through half a dozen or more volumes which the older writers have 
given us. For this reason, if for no other, the book commends itself to the traveler 
who contemplates a journey to South America or to those who remain at home and 
watch from afar the activities of the nations of the south. 

The author quotes the words and opinions of writers, such as Clark, Curtis, Wright, 
Ruhl, and a host of others. In this respect it is to be regretted that he does not give 
more of his own opinions of the sights he so graphically and oftentimes beautifully 
describes. 


The Americans in Panama. By William R. Scott. New York: Statler Publishing 
- Co. 258 pages; price, $1.35. 

In the foreword of this timely book the writer gains the attention of the prospective 
reader by the statement that he spent five months at Panama, three of which were 
passed as an employee of the Canal Commission, living the routine life of a canal 
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employee. Therefore the reader expects and is not disappointed at the facts so admir- 
ably presented and which show an intimate knowledge of the subject. 

The writer maintains that the canal is not the moument of any one individual or 
any select few Americans. In generations to come, he says, that as the Pyramids of 
Egypt are not remembered so much as the work of a given Rameses, but of the building 
instinct of the entire race, so will the canal go down in history. 

The second chapter measures the cost of human lives which the author gives as more 
than 5,000 which, estimated on the average of previous years, will bring the total to 
about 6,000 by January 1, 1914. Col. Gorgas, of course, is highly and rightly praised 
for making the country habitable and in the end healthful, the writer comparing his 
methods and manner to those of Gen. Robert E. Lee. The Panama Railroad, the 
Roosevelt policies, and the work under the three chief engineers, respectively, are 
fairly and squarely treated. Continuing the author gives his opinion as follows: 

‘“This writer believes that if Col. Goethals had been selected in 1904, there would 
only have been one chief engineer of the canal, barring his death, so eminent are the 
abilities of the Army engineer, but candor requires the statement that he assumed 
control at a time when conditions were soft as compared with the early stages of the 
project. 

Several chapters are devoted to the various phases of actual construction and the 
methods employed; of the individuals who are responsible for improvements in 
mechanical devices and arrangements, many of which have hastened the work to 
consummation. 

A chapter on labor makes extremely interesting reading, owing to the fact that it 
shows that no fewer than 68 countries or 40 nationalities have contributed the laborers 
to dig the canal. The percentage of North Americans comprising the working force 
has been one-sixth or one-seventh, their duties being of a supervisory character. 
Spaniards, so the writer says, proved to be the most satisfactory common labor em- 
ployed. Detailed statistics are added which are well worth a careful study. 

In speaking of the trade which is expected to follow the completion of the canal the 
author pays a high tribute to the work of the Pan American Union, under the leader- 
ship of the Hon. John Barrett: ‘‘The most striking feature of Mr. Barrett’s work is 
the statesmanlike plane on which he seeks to interest Americans in 20 Republics to 
the South. ‘Get business,’ is his motto, but get it by straightforward, respectful, and 
enduring methods.”’ 

Continuing the trade outlook the writer uses these words: 

‘‘ American citizens will be found in every out-of-the-way corner of the two conti- 
nents, carrying with them, even if in diminished luster, the ideals and the abilities 
which have made the Nation eclipse all records thus early in its youth. The Panama 
Canal marks our passage from unfledged provincialism to the full stature of national 
manhood among the industrial activities of the nations of the world.” 


A Mexican Journey. By E. H. Blichfeldt, Thos. Y. Crowell Co., New York. 270 
pages. 1912. Price $2. 

Three years’ residence in a country seems quite sufficient for the formation of ideas 
and for the gathering of data relative to the people and the land wherein they dwell, 
provided the observer exercises ordinary diligence and is possessed with other neces- 
sary qualifications. In the beginning this writer modestly tells his readers not to 
expect learned instruction on scholarly subjects, although such might be expected 
from one who has lived long in the-country about which he writes. 

‘‘A Mexican Journey” is really a glimpse of Mexico and her people as viewed by 
one who returns after a long absence and who sees beauty in the land and good in the 
people. He points out many virtues and numerous’vices; albeit his book is interesting 
and instructive and especially commends itself to the intending traveler who is con- 
ducted thither over the much-traveled sea route from New York via Habana, Pro- 
greso, and Vera Cruz. From the latter city, before going to the capital, the reader is 
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taken over the new railroad across the Isthmus of Tehauantepec and also to the famous 
ruins at Mitla in the State of Oaxaca. This, with a brief description of Merida in 
Yucatan, suffices to cover the southern section of the Republic, which should prove 
a fair introduction to the more cosmopolitan life found in the capital city. A chapter 
on “‘sightseeing at the capital” shows many interesting things rarely if ever found 
elsewhere; and a horseback ‘“‘ride to Regla” offers a glimpse of rural life which the 
reader can not fail to enjoy. Various other towns and ancient wonders awaken interest 
while the writer’s estimate of the people and their future commands attention of 
thoughtful people. 

He who contemplates a visit to thel and of the Montezumas should read beforehand 
‘‘A Mexican Journey,” and in the author’s own words, ‘‘if in its progress you grow as 
fond of Mexico and the Mexicans as I have long been, you will feel that the acquaint- 
ance with them is abundantly worth whatever time and effort it may have cost.”’ 


Chants Nationaux de l’Amérique. By E. Contamine de Latour, published in 1912, 
at Montdidier, press of Ernest Carpentier, p. 24. 

The Library is indebted to Mr. E. Contamine de Latour, of Enghien-les-Bains, 
France, member of the Royal Academies of Seville and Barcelone, and other scientific 
societies, for his very interesting and valuable collection of the national songs of all 
the Republics of Latin America, translated or rather adapted from the Spanish into 
French, with a short historical sketch of the events which lead up to their freedom 
and independence. Mr. de Latour takes exception to the teachings of professors of 
history that the uprising of the Spanish colonies was due to their hatred of royalty, 
affirming that the causes which precipitated the revolution in the Spanish colonies 
were essentially economical and that politics played a very minorréle. The example of 
the United States counted for a great deal, while the influence of the French Revolution 
was not as great a factor as we have been led to believe. Many of the countries who 
threw off the Spanish domination established governments which were monarchical 
in all but name. In his introduction, Mr. de Latour says that all the Latin American 
Republics, including the youngest, Cuba and Panama, have a national song, bearing 
generally on the same subject of ‘‘liberty, let us break the bonds of slavery,’’ ‘‘ death to 
tyrants,’ etc. He states, however, that he does not find in them the warlike ardor 
of the ‘‘Marseillaise,’’ nor the stirring patriotism of the ‘‘Chant du Départ”, nor yet 
the monotony of ‘‘God Save the King” (written “‘Kind,”’ through a typographical 
error doubtless), or of the ‘‘Bojé Tsaria Khrani.’’ Some of the songs, says Mr. de 
Latour should be modified, following the example of Chile, whose national song was 
Tewritten as certain parts were deemed offensive by the Spanish ambassador. The 
most original of the national songs is that of Colombia, which has for theme a pretty 
tale in rhyme, half warlike, half pastoral, and which gives an exquisite and delicate 
. word painting of the love of country and home, recalling the Swedish song ‘‘Du Gamla, 
du frisca, du fjellhéya Nord,”’ in which the Swedes sing of the beauties of their cold 
north. 


Le Chili—Aprés Cent Ans d’Indépendance. By Jorge Fernandez Pradel, with an 
introducvion by Don Rafael Errazuriz Urmeneta, former minister of foreign affairs 
of Chile. Paris, press of Levé, 1912, p. 293. 

This isa paper-bound volume on the Republic of Chile by a native Chilean, residing 
in Belgium. Sr. Pradel takes up the origin and development of his country, and 
treats the subject very entertainingly. He describes the resources, commercial and 
industrial progress, as well as giving glimpses of Chilean life and customs. Many 
beautiful engravings add interest to the work, and to those of us who have enjoyed a 
sojourn in that delightful land the pictures are most pleasant reminders. The book 
should be read by all who intend to visit Chile or who wish to learn something of the 
country from a native who knows whereof he writes. 
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Diccionary Geografica del Uruguay. Sr. Orestes Aranjo, of the University of Monte- 
video. 2d edition, enlarged and revised. p. 528. Press Litografia Moderno, 
Montevideo, 1912. 

This is a large, attractive, and well-printed volume, containing numerous cuts 
illustrative of certain sections described in the text. The work reflects much pains- 
taking effort on the part of the author and his assistants, and as a consulting medium 
it will be generally useful, inasmuch as the commercial and industrial progress of the 
Republic are attracting attention in foreign lands as well as at home. 


La Diplomacia Mexicana. Volumes 1 and 2 of 1910 and 1912, respectively. Minis- 
terio de Relaciones Exteriores, Mexico. 

These volumes of 391 and 409 pages, respectively, contain a wealth of diplomatic 
and historical matter from the year 1821 down to the present time. They record the 
intercourse with foreign nations from the birth of the Republic, and many of the 
diplomatic notes copied verbatim are models of form as well as affording an insight 
into the history of the times. 


Resumen de la Historia de Santo Domingo. By Manuel Ubaldo Gomez, professor in 
the College of San Sebastian, La Vega. 128 and 138 pp., respectively. 

As indicated by their titles, these booklets treat a subject in which the student and 
the’scholar are more especially interested, inasmuch as the island is closely associated 
with the discoveries made by Columbus, which have ever been a popular historical 
theme. The first volume begins with prehistoric times, and continues rapidly with 
narrative to the year 1844, while the second one takes up the subject and continues it 
until 1865. 


The Report of the Bolivian Consul in Brussels, Dr. Joaquim de Lemoine, 1912, is an 
interesting commercial document of 52 pages. The consul shows the growth of 
Bolivian trade with Belgium, which has increased considerably within the last few 
years, and also gives much information about Bolivia. 


Hondurefiismos. By Alberto Membrejio, envoy extraordinary and minister pleni- 
potentiary of Honduras at Washington. 3d edition, 172 pp. Muller Bros., 
Mexico, 1912. 

In this third edition of a very important and useful little dictionary, Dr. Membreno 
has revised and enlarged his former work. ‘‘Hondurefiismos’’ will now be an even 
more valuable reference booklet, not only to the people of Honduras, but to many 
corporations and individuals who are identified with the commercial and industrial 
development of this Central American Republic. It is a valuable assistant to teacher 
and student in general, especially now that the Spanish language is receiving so much 
attention at the hands of our leading educators. 


Bibliografia Mexicana del Siglo XVII. By Dr. Nicolas Leon, of the Mexican 
National Museum, part 1, 1912, is a volume of 463 pages filled with interesting infor- 
mation and data on bibliography. 
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REPORTS RECEIVED UP TO DECEMBER 16, 1912." 


























Title. Date. Author. 
ARGENTINA. 
1912. 
Inauguration of an insurance company for the collection of rents. Sept. 25] R. M. Bartleman, consul 
general, Buenos Aires. 
acome-baxaSVSUCMess = eee esse ee ase lerie eile ee oe ia = Oct. 4 Do. 
Transmitting plans with reference to construction work of the |...do...-. Do. 
port of Buenos Aires. 
Copies of ‘‘Review of River Plate”.......-.--------------------- “Hed Oserns Do. 
Report of the Cooperative Telephone Society, Buenos Aires. ...- Oct ws Do. 
Copies of Boletin Oficial, Oct. 8, 1912, containing decree on sugar | Oct. 8 Do. 
uties. 
JMMOBEN RENAE, WON S 5 os oesnoose ane cogceedoooder scone aaeEesooe Oct. 10 Do. 
Statistics of wool shipments from River Plate....-.-.-.---.------ Oct. 15 Do. 
Staple industries of Argentina........--.---.-------------------- Oct. 16 Do. 
Sugar duties). 2252.22... -.- 2... 22-22-22 7-22 Oct. 18 Do. 
IDNMEST OH MMOHCTS sa suse ooo cegseee oes oneade cron ssamaooce pea: Undated Do. 
Increased sale of automobiles and motor cycles....--.-.--.------- Oct. 22 Robert _T. Crane, consul, 
osario. 
Manketfor motor Cy Cles=. ec -seaee > sea eee a alata marr BedO ee << Do. 
Manketuonspeedometerse cs a= aeons o--ee es ame elioee Oct. 25 Do. 
BRAZIL. 
Amendment of copyright law of Brazil..........----.----------- Oct. 4 | J. G. Lay, consul general, Rio 
de Janeiro. 
Brazilian customs classification of electric signs. ..-.-...-.---.-- -.| Oct. 16 Do. 
CHILE. 
GCA C ATIC ee ice kao ee tint aos aaa lek Gain etwas cise = Oct. 8 | A. A. Winslow, consul, Val- 
L paraiso. 
Market for garters and arm bands Oct. 15 Do. 
Trade and industrial notes......---- Oct. 21 Do. 
Diisin tnehnsnay iin Claile = 3225346 see ee hoe poseopencsec sos Deen Octam2S Do. 
Valuable forests of Chiloe Island..........-.-.-------------- Ps Novae Do. 
COLOMBIA. 
MealerspncrnyecOOd See eee eee eae eee eee eee errr Oct. 23 |Leland MHarrison, chargé 
d’affaires, Bogota. 
Appropriations for public instruction in Colombia......-...--.-- Oct. 24} I. A. ne consul, Bar- 
y : ranquilla. 
Searching for new banana lands..........-.-.-.-------- ep shel a EeedO sauce Do. 
Movement in customhouse at Barranquilla, during first six |..-do..... Do. 
months of 1912. 
Population of various cities of Colombia.............------------ Oct. 25 Do. : 
Nommarket for concrete machinery-......---.------.------------- Oct. 30 | Leland MHarrison, chargé 
‘ d’affaires, Bogota. 
CUBA. 
Wharfage charges, lighterage, and depth of water .-..-..--- .....| Nov. 14 Be ee Morea vice consul 
antiago. 
ECUADOR. 
Establishment for preparing ivory nuts........--.----------- _..| Oct. 16 | Chas. Baker, vice and deputy 
consul, Guayaquil. 
Guide and directory of Ecuador............-.------------------- Nov. 7 Do. 
Important changes in tariff schedule. ...-.....-.---------------- Nov. 13 Do. 
INeuabanlcatiO@mitone se sesteee a saeoce eee eeee ae Raa Lye ries ceca Nov. 18 Do. 
GUATEMALA. 
Wier ih CURED 6-5 oe Sassou SledesseasoecceceneEneeasede Oct. 18 | Geo. A. Bucklin, consul gen- 
eral, Guatemala City. 
Principal exports of Guatemala...........-.-.-.---------------- Oct. 21 Do. 
Manca torfliyascreens semen ee ae ee ae sels = ae ee ela eeriai Oct. 26 Do. 
Pianos andunusic dealers eace eee oes eee eee sa eee Oct. 30 Do. 
Limited advertising regulations...........---------------------- Nov. 1 Do. 
Soft-corn mill and commission firms..........-.-----------.----- Noy. 5 Do. 
ILGRATOR DIOS oco5 se boc a sosecoesncssoc casos seocoseodsdesanans Noy. 6 Do. 
Regulations relative to legalization of consular invoices........-- Nov. 21 Do. 


‘This does not’represent a complete list of the reports made by the consular officers in Latin America, 
put merely those that are supplied to the Pan American Union as likely to be of service to this institution, 
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Reports received up to December 16, 1912—Continued. 











Author. 





Title. Date. 
MEXICO. 
: 1912. 
Saw blades and saw specialties: «22. -5-.5.-2.-<085-s5.-52cseess Oct. 17 
ET ORSCSHOGS SE Pact Series nee Li, emia Ses wee ve Sa ne een ale Oct. 18 
Rubberiexportss jee see cs eater a ea any. egies Noe oe Oct. 20 
Henequen market atuerogresote): foes ose en Sema Oct. 23 
Coaltarprodticts]) iss o2 =e see Beek ee ee at eek ara Sa Goes 
Tampico shippins motess= ss cease wg eee ee AS eee ee Oct. 24 
Beds of magnesite in Lower California....................-.----. Oct. 26 
Pecan nuts in southern Mexico................. Ja evga he Boe Ciena Oct. 29 
Land prices soil .chopsias..cece nae eecasenace nee ceeae eee Nov. 5 
No candy or chocolate manufacturers in consular district........ Nov. 7 
No candy or chocolate manufacturers..............-------------|..- do=s=- 
Crude-oil shipments to the United States......................--|... dor ase 
Motion=picture|shows-.--cec. 8 s-pencnee ace eee eee oe Nov. 9 
Market:for‘arm Dandses70) cass eee cases aoe ton as ee eee alla Goes: 
No importers of films in consular district..................-.---- Nov. 11 
Railroad construction—Tampico and Veracruz short line......-- Nov. 12 
Railroad-construction -.....:.2-.2---2:.2.2s--~ Ronse sesae ae eee doz2>- 
Mam pico MANSY yes bese fess Ge Sea pe eee sent eae ene Nov. 19 
Guinesand Para prassessi:<) 28 erence case tole heen eee emer neee Noy. 21 
Oil industry of the Tampico district.............-..+--22-+-+--- Nov. 23 
PARAGUAY. 
Ecclesiastical art productions <..- <-22s-s-cne oscerosee- esos eens Sept. 30 
PERU. 
Suganmaustry iene eran LOU: os ceeeh sens hace aes see eee ee Oct. 28 
URUGUAY. 
The ousinesstmen jonUnileuay pose cae eniesee rere Pec ee eee eee Oct. 3 
New date for international eouapeuiet of motor views..........|... dorsaz 
Project for the revision of the Uruguay Tariff V.............---., Oct. 11 
Manufacture of iron and steel products in Uruguay..........-... ... GOse- = 
Additions to “‘ Project for Revision of Uruguay Tariff I1””....... Oct. 12 
State of Uruguay banking in September, 1912...............-.-- Oct. 16 
Portioh Coronilla: 2 s.cre Ba eS eee en ee eres es Oct. 17 
Amount of license to be paid for oat ies betas in Uruguay.|...do.... 
An institute for technically testing strength of materials........- Oct. 24 
VENEZUELA. 
New, customs classification: -ss2- seanece ee ees a eee ee eee | Oct. 15 
European discount market and bill of exchange..............-.. | Oct. 17 
Kinds and values of exports from district in 1911................ Oct. 19 
New, tariff classification and customs decision.............-.---. Nov. 4 


Commercial and industrial notes: Plant at Cumané for the elabo- |...do.... 
ration of products from the coconut; decree of Oct. 28, 1912, 
directing establishment of postal money orders Jan. 1, 1913; 
establishment of a school of arts and trade for women in Caracas; | 
modern school furniture for graded schools to be purchased; | 
establishment of commercial schools in Caracas, Maracaibo, | 
and Ciudad Bolivar; new building for national health office. 

Tariff classifications for linen and cotton canvas..........-.----- | Nov. 12 

Customs classifications—printing paper; certain bathtubs.......| Nov. 16 








C. E. Guyant, consul, Salina 
Cruz. 
A. J. Lespinasse, consul, 
Frontera. ; 
Do. 
A. Gencey, consul, Progreso. 
to) 


Thomas Bevan, vice consul, 
Tampico. 

hens Sullivan, consul, La 

aZ. 

E. M. Lawton, consular 
agent, Oaxaca. 

Charles Hudson, consular 
agent, Los Mochias. 

T. C. Hamm, consul, Duran- 


go. 

C. A. Miller, consul, Tam- 
pico. 

Do. 

Wilbert L. Bonney, consul , 
San Luis Potosi. 

Thomas W. Bowman, vice 
consul, Nogales. 

Clarence Allen, consul, Tam- 


pie. 
Thomas H. Bevan, vice con- 
sul, Tampico. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Cornelius Ferris, jr., consul, 
Asuncion. 


Louis G. Dreyfus, jr., con- 
sular assistant, Callao. 


F. W. Goding, consul, Mon- 
tevideo. 


T. W. Voetter, consul, La 
Guaira. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Resolutions concerning customs duty on calcium chloride and |...do....| Herbert R. Wright, consul, 





hypochlorite. 


Puerto Cabello. 
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HE total foreign trade of Brazil for the year 1911, not includ- 
ing imports and exports of foreign specie and bank notes, 
according to the report of the minister of finance, was 
1,799,488,186 milreis paper, represented by imports to the 

value of 795,563,450 milreis and exports of 1,003,924,736 milreis. 

The trade for the year 1910, according to the same report, was 
1,653,276,592 milreis, of which sum 713,863,143 milreis represented 
imports and 939,413,449 milreis exports. There was, therefore, for 
the year 1911 an increase over the preceding year in the importation 
of foreign goods to the amount of 81,700,307 milreis, and in the 
exports of 64,511,287 milreis; or a total increase in the year’s foreign 
trade of 146,211,594 milreis. 

In terms of United States gold, the Brazilian paper milreis may be 
considered as worth 32.4 cents United States gold. At this rate the 
foreign commerce for the two years was as follows: 











Imports. Exports. | Total. 
HOD) She clea eS Nae es eee RS eee $231, 291, 658 $304, 369, 957 $535, 661, 615 
TU telco SWE Set eines RATED ete i a i ee Ded area mS PUR 257, 762, 557 325, 271, 614 583, 034, 171 














The imports and exports of foreign specie and bank notes were represented as follows: 





2 Imports. 





Exports. 
/ 
Milreis paper. | Milreis paper. 
TRO SS oh bc ad IRON a db oS Bacon Ones SES MOCO ee ee ene ee eye 145, 014, 303 32, 509, 452 
Oe ee Sopa Ra SnD asd ian SOS ECE CEG DOORS ASSET Se ee eee = aerate 117, 612, 220 36, 421, 324 





IMPORTS. 


The imports for the years 1909, 1910, and 1911, by countries, reduced to United 
States gold, were as follows: 





















Country. 1909 1910 1911 
(Wmitediicing d ome meee wes chem erect Be cena SMe seers oe $48, 241, 287 $65, 841, 773 $74, 695, 592 
(GEONSTTT EDT Pay Ree eet esha neato ee alae Nee arn 2 28, 007, 001 36, 774, 520 43, 180, 830 
United States 22, 265, 534 29, 703, 847 34, 602, 757 
BMrances sow N ee ee fok es 18, 610, 398 21, 863, 429 22, 744, 839 
Argentina 17, 922, 587 19, 767, 410 19, 594, 486 
Portugal... 9, 994, 615 12, 865, 607 13, 832, 400 
Beleiumeter cesnet see acee 7, 280, 007 10, 461, 354 10, 725, 701 
UC yee yes ele eee ae eee ROS eee 5, 236, 557 7, 366, 984 9,382, 106 
UU Bblay Sapo saan tes seu men aR aM Cand ee 6, 294, 057 5, 991, 258 5, 412, 582 
Austria-Hungary 2, 365, 825 3, 285, 960 3,777, 460 
Siwatzerland ae ese mecse see see cee nee eiome et ce cee 1, 963, 169 2, 858, 729 38, 455, 559 
1WeYabts)s UPSet LN ae afin nad ye ar dean eee B RI Go OS aia ts 1, 490, 308 1, 935, 437 2,985,952 
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* County. : 1909 1910 1911 
$2, 008, 641 —$2, 658, 104 $2, 808, 829 
1,522,001 2, 160, 271 2,376, 244 
1,504, 933 1, 940, 906 2, 182,390 
1, 748, 977 1, 463, 250 1, 650, 752 
1 1, 031, 298 1, 037, 509 
953, 523 1, 138, 594 1,015, 167 
2, 280, 705 2, 182, 927 2,301, 402 
179, 690, 125 231, 291, 658 257, 762,557 
| 
1 In 1909, included under ‘‘ Other countries.”’ = 


Imports are divided into four general classes.. Under these classes for the year 
1910 and 1911 they were: 





1910 1911 





Milreis paper. | Milreis paper. 


Class I. Live animals............. SR AAR, Leeds Sepia nae nea ees moe eee 4, 692, 622 3, 444, 759 
Class II. Primary materials and materials used in the arts and industries. 132, 186, 996 154, 914, 988 
Class IIT. Manufactures oe 392, 474, 930 444, 887, 312 
Class IV. Alimentary substances 184, 508, 595 192, 316, 391 

PO tae este kee ets oye te rata eee es eee 713, 863, 143 795, 563, 450 





$231, 291, 658 $257, 762, 557 








The principal imports in 1911 under Class I, Live animals, were: 31,186 heado 
beef cattle, worth 1,583,738 milreis paper; 80,844 sheep, worth 786,596 milreis; and 
1,190 horses, worth 717,587 milreis. 

Class II, Primary articles, etc., is divided into the following subclasses, of which 
the imports were: 





1910 1911 
Milreis paper. | Milreis paper. 

Cotton tare cane Seaieos s ease lc mas win ioe Meccan Se mae Sener cee 10, 578, 616 10, 164, 997 
Hair sinrvandwvorthers<sscect sped. aa aA ate ose oe ee ech ee eee 1, 472, 395 1, 528, 509 
Cane, bamboo; rush* andthe Hke: ise. .cenco ce acess chee toon ee ete 227, 808 247, 986 
ead tin zinc randvalloysess sce cacnmen s yaecceat nace sen aoeae nee Seeeeee 2, 346, 016 2, 300, 545 
Copperisdndialloyastoet ana. Syesut eee Coa Serie 220 Lees eee dae ces 2, 631, 254 2,573, 348 
Animalresidiary, Proguctsans. she acco cea eae te peck ae oe wet cease 968, 696 1, 253, 137 
Steel andiirom. Sash oo as a een ee aes cle eee cle ae eee 6, 826, 992 7, 228, 282 
Jutevandshemip. 33428 sss stesso tae en eerie oSne sem eee see Ee eee ee 7, 346, 766 12, 406, 049 
Wioo lasers (i 3 peace ee Soe Me ins ir ese ae oe ee Re cane cea 4, 139, 074 3, 980, 167 
lax So ct Set Falcom atcisataciecia tree ment cay ee ea ae Rs ee mee 824, 778 950, 021 
WiOOd Sates. foe 2 seme Soe eee a La eee eee eran nap ae Gees rca cay 8, 564, 210 8,977, 532 
Material for perfumery, painting, dyeing, etc....................-...-.-- 8, 034, 468 9, 519, 645 
Metals and metalloids not otherwise enumerated ...................----- 461, 263 524, 815 
Gold, silver,and platinum 3) eet oe ee ee ee eee cee 852, 776 3,325, 954 
Straw, esparto,-pita,and dike fibers.) ¢. 5.2 2cbe debe seo amen 710, 814 1, 003, 356 
Seeds; roots; barks etessc. css eos soon eee nee nee Beene eee ee 4, 929, 803 5, 922, 175 
Coal, stones, earths, and other like substances...............-.....------ 55, 272, 720 63, 824, 094 
Pelts'and skins!t32. €¢) vo 8 a ee een eR, ee ee eee 9, 937, 845 11, 648, 504 
Bi os ray eS eS ag or oe ee eae re RE ai, ee gaa 886, 621 1,317, 785 
Vegetable:extractsiand ilsco 20 222 sae gees a eae ie a rae gene 5, 171, 081 7, 116, 087 

Total ciate ee Me cece ek pute es Nae Shan ie ae ne 132, 186, 996 154, 914, 988 











In 1911 about two-thirds in value of the cotton imported, 1,301,096 kilos, was sewing 
thread; the balance, 1,900,000 kilos, was raw and carded cotton. Under ‘“‘ Hair, fur, 
and feathers’’ the bulk of the imports, 110,120 kilos, was rabbit and beaver and like fur. 
Lead, tin, and zinc, 5,762 metric tons, were imported in the form of bars, plates, and 
sheets. The same was true of copper, 2,213 metric tons. The principal animal residu- 
ary products were glue, 217 tons, worth 292,090 milreis; spermaceti and stearin, 233 
tons, worth 188,910 milreis; grease and tallow, 874 tons, worth 482,231 milreis. Of 
steel and iron, the principal imports for 1911 were steel in bars and rods, 7,246 tons, 
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worth 1,915,161 milreis; iron in bars, rods, and plates, 29,623 tons, worth 4,152,367 
milreis; iron in ingots, 16,407 tons, worth 1,160,754 milreis. 

Of jute and hemp, in all 31,888 tons, about one-half in value was in the form of yarn 
for weaving and about one-half in the raw state. Under ‘‘ Wool,’’ 1,108 tons, the larger 
portion—746 tons—valued at 2,855,193 milreis, was yarn for weaving; 54 tons, worth 
281,651 milreis, was knitting and embroidery thread; and the remainder, over 300 
tons, was raw and carded wool. Nearly all of the flax was in the form of thread. 

Under the heading ‘‘Woods’’ the principal imports were pine lumber, worth5,819,511 
milreis, and wood pulp for paper manufacture, 5,312 tons, valued at 639,863 milreis. 
About 80 per cent of the pine lumber was imported from the United States. The 
principal imports under the heading ‘‘ Material for perfumery, painting, dyeing, etc.’ 
were linseed oil, 3,870 tons, worth 2,973,103 milreis; analine dyes, 374 tons, worth 
1,511,334 milreis; white lead and zinc, 2,634 tons, worth 1,071,248 milreis; paints in 
powder, 2,143 tons, worth 978,966 milreis; turpentine, 1,221 tons, worth 937,979 mil- 
reis; artificial extracts, fixed vils, volatile essences, 52 tons, worth 439,084 milreis. 
The principal imports under ‘‘ Metals and metalloids not otherwise enumerated ”’ were 
sulphur, 2,588 tons, worth 337,393 milreis; aluminum, antimony, arsenic, bismuth, 
potassium, sodium, mercury, and nickel. Under ‘‘ Gold, silver, and platinum ”’ nearly 
the entire importation, was bar silver. 

Under ‘‘Straw, esparto, pita, etc.,’’ the principal imports were, broom straw, 688 tons, 
valued at 397,506 milreis; straw for mat and hat making, 48 tons, worth 265,322 
milreis. Under ‘‘Seeds, roots, barks, etc.,’’ which heading does not include the ordi- 
nary cereals, the principal imports were malted barley, 12,285 tons, worth 3,617,345 
milreis; hops, 218 tons, worth 777,397 milreis; leaf tobacco, 254 tons, worth 877,311 
milreis. 

Under ‘‘ Coal, stones, earths, etc.,”’ the principal imports were, coal, 1,736,213 tons, 
valued at 41,464,071 milreis, nearly all of which was from the United Kingdom, 
although over 1,000,000 milreis worth from the United States; cement, 268,689 tons, 
worth 11,212,211 milreis, the bulk of which was from Germany and the United King- 
dom, with about 100,000 milreis worth from the United States; coal briquets, 220,136 
tons, valued at 6,610,977 milreis; nitrate of soda, 2,117 tons, worth 767,429 milreis; 
asphalt, 6,726 tons, worth 343,018 milreis; coke, 12,584 tons, worth 394,967 milreis; 
marble, 5,698 tons, worth 698,499 milreis; unmounted precious stones valued at 
777,567 milreis. 

Under the heading ‘‘ Peltsand skins,’’ nearly the whole importation, 1,562 tons out 
of 1,580 tons, was tanned and prepared skins and hides. Under “‘Silk,’’ practically all 
was in the form of thread. Under ‘‘ Vegetable extracts and oils”’ the imports were tar, 
17,269 tons, worth 4,484,664 milreis; vegetable oils, not edible, 2,914 tons, worth 
1,844,548 milreis; gums, resins, and balsams, worth 416,155 milreis. 

Class III, Manufactures, ready for consumption, is divided into the following sub- 
classes, of which the imports were: 




















1910 1911 

5 Milreis Milreis 

Manufactures: paper. paper. 
On Ccottonymixedtornot eee ses essere eet oe ee eee eee aaa 66, 212,326 | 76,707,949 
Ofalumunum see Se ee Se ested ose oee Sak Se ae Mee eee ee sie 233, 346 193, 182 
Gunsiandlammunition®: sicancueceine acinar eee cea en chee. 15, 611, 464 7, 040, 731 
Ofibristlesiandwhaires sso. bs ea esse oie be Sans oem se ieee ieteiete eee eticleminets ciel ciel 786, 476 930, 105 
Oficanes bampoonetersek a. S ee sesc oo aces Oat ae eee eee eee sere eee ecm 98, 253 162, 911 
Carriavesjandothersvehicles: 2526.0. soce eee ee eee ee enn aca ar 12,156,199 | 18,080, 984 
Ofilead# tint zinc sand alloys sie oS ae ae ae ee eee resleeree ee ce mice 1, 204, 039 1, 551, 532 
Of copperiand alloys so3¢ ssse~ sos wieercmiae see cea eee sets sues moe cecieeisee 6, 974, 176 8, 220, 933 
ORSt Ee Vand rome srs seer fe peves re aes ie re Ree ees me erate aire ers, oie mre a 73, 555, 557 | 81, 424, 363 
Musicaliandlikeinstrimentssaysss see oscr eer ee eee een eee ee Secret cee 3, 786, 831 5, 563, 165 
Surgical and dental instruments and material...........-...--...-...--- -.--| 1,541,141 1, 584, 921 
Mathematical, physical, and optical instruments and material.........-.-..-- 1, 671, 771 2, 007, 322 
ON WOOL, WAR KOl OPN oe ode sauassoc sss] sssS2sss90csosc 2 aes05EE" Seales ae 10,488,127 | 12,431,905 
OPM ME es ae tetera oi ecr ean cease Soe See one ee one caiete Se uiseacion 6, 987, 892 7, 984, 700 
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1910 1911 

: Mitlreis Milreis 

Manufactures—Continued. paper. paper. 
Of jute andihemn py aja josie ors nici) siete tee tee eee te 805, 243 970, 789 
Earthenware, porcelain, and plassto a. seen eter senna aes aoe ee ee eee 10, 989,594 | 14,009, 235 
Engines, machinery, tools, and hardware...........--.---------------------- 66, 107,885 | 86, 898, 467 
OP WODG Soe oie Soc tae wiares safe etait ape Mratetalo| Cope es eee a) ee na Oe 3, 672, 593 4, 784, 381 
Of ivory, mother of pearl, coral, tortoise shell, etc.........-.........-----.--- 400, 195 417, 252 
Ofnickels pee. hue Besg an sent oe Eee soe Eee Sho so oe ances eos beASibs eros 27, 602 38, 640 
Ofzold silver; and’ platinum. seas. ae eee eee yee een eee ee ee eee 1, 634, 388 1, 512, 459 
Of straw, esparto, pita iele=2- aeeat ee ae ee eee eae ee ne sie 1, 543, 565 1, 474, 357 
Of papers 5. Sas ae ees ie cicin ae Seis eee les ere ea erage I en ae 15,491,017 | 17,525, 868 
Of earths;'stones;and like'substances 220s." 622. see eee oe ee eee 3, 853, 938 4, 410, 637 
Of leatiners ge\.s05- hiset jerencecinats Scns Soe ae eae AEE Aco is oe eee 3, 340, 061 4, 067, 387 
Perfumery, PAINS AIMNKS NOTCH Pio: woe mae Se cities a een eee eock Sar eee 8, 180, 998 8, 290, 959 
Chemicals, drugs, and pharmaceutical Specialiiesasce as. a. season aaeem ee atas 16, 437,081 | 18,485, 084 
Ofisilic. mixed Orimote set acess. sec fn see ce eee eo eet eo eee 3, 514, 042 3, 906, 543 
Miscellaneotis ssi ae Pek sao cot iciee cas os ote oa Been tee See te en ee 55, 219,132 | 54, 210, 551 
PINAY NTE a ce lpi AR re ec MOR aes ie, aie mesg SET a A Aa Aa ORE 2th 392, 474,930 | 444, 887, 312 








Under ‘Cotton manufactures,’’ the principal imports for 1911 were: Piece goods, 
bleached, 1,714,469 kilos, worth 5,862,454 milreis; unbleached, 311,559 kilos, worth 
754,632 milreis; prints, 1,323,761 kilos, worth 5,427,188 milreis; dyed, 3,433,297 kilos, 
worth 14,566,294 milreis; other piece goods, 7,189,494 kilos, worth 28,249,489 milreis. 
Practically all of the bleached, unbleached, dyed, and printed goods were from the 
United Kingdom. Of “‘other piece goods,” the imports from the United Kingdom 
were over one-half, with a small amount from the United States. Ready-made 
clothing, valued at 3,725,804 milreis; passamenterie, lace, ribbons, etc., valued at 
3,893,873 milreis; stockings, valued at 1,533,449 milreis. 

Of the 2,514 tons arms and ammunition, 859 tons, worth 3,810,637 milreis, were 
shotguns, revolvers, and other firearms; 1,280 tons, worth 2,680,254 milreis, were 
small-arm ammunition; 263 tons, worth 269,296 milreis, were artillery ammunition; and 
a small amount of swords, other side arms, and powder. Of shotguns, revolvers, and 
other firearms, neatly one-half was from the United States; the balance from Germany, 
the United Kingdom, and other countries. Of small-arm ammunition, a little more 
than one-half was from the United States, with Germany second. 

Of manufactures of bristles, hair, etc., the principal imports were brooms and 
brushes, valued at 763,456 milreis. 

Under ‘Carriages and other vehicles,”’ the principal imports were: 1,574 automobiles, 
valued at 7,198,632 milreis, about 50 per cent in value being from the United States; 
automobile accessories, 374 tons, worth 1,695,763 milreis, of which less than 5 per 
cent was from the United States; railway cars, 18,158 tons, worth 8,701,257 milreis, 
of which about 14 per cent was from the United States and about 40 per cent from 
the United Kingdom; carts and other vehicles not specified, worth 485,392 milreis, 
of which over 40 per cent was from the United States. 

Of manufactures of lead, tin, and zinc, 1,948 tons, the principal imports were print- 
ing type, 232 tons, worth 616,083 milreis, the great bulk of which was from Germany; 
tinware, not specified, 135 tons, worth 372,015 milreis, the bulk of which was from 
Germany; manufactures of zinc and alloys, not specified, 1,330 tons, worth 423,278 
milreis. 

Of copper manufactures, 3,553 tons, the principal imports were copper wire, 2,173 
tons, worth 2,403,319 milreis, of which 55 per cent was from the United States and 
about 30 per cent from Germany; tubes and piping, 196 tons, worth 276,672 milreis; 
manufactures not specified, 1,142 tons, worth 5,271,446 milreis. 

Of steel and iron the principal imports were: Wire, 54,977 tons, worth 10,497,892 
milreis, about one-half from Germany and one-fourth from the United States. Gal- 
vanized roofing material, 15,365 tons, worth 3,692,554 milreis, the bulk from the 
United Kingdom, and less than 10 per cent from the United States. Tin plate, 18,225 
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tons, worth 5,296,293 milreis, the bulk from the United Kingdom and about 8 per cent 
from the United States. Structural material, 33,314 tons, worth 6,568,450 milreis, 
principally from Germany and the United Kingdom, and about 10 per cent from the 
United States. Telegraph and telephone posts, bridge material, and fencing, 21,965 
tons, worth 4,770,608 milreis, about 30 per cent from the United States, over 20 per 
cent from the United Kingdom. Steel rails, plates, etc., 161,040 tons, worth 19,703,538 
milreis, of which 20 per cent came from the United States and 15 per cent from the 
United Kingdom. Piping and fittings, 38,903 tons, worth 6,987,822 milreis, of which 
nearly one-half was from the United Kingdom and one-seventh from the United 
States. Railway axles and wheels, 6,835 tons, worth 2,348,290 milreis, about one- 
fifth of which was from the United States. Cutlery, 997 tons, worth 3,737,298 milreis, 
of which about 60 per cent was from Germany, 25 per cent from the United Kingdom, 
and 17 per cent from the United States. Locks, fishhooks, and other small hardware, 
1,454 tons, worth 1,432,214 milreis, about one-fifth of which was from the United States 
and nearly one-half from Germany. Nails, staples, hooks, and screws, 3,888 tons, 
worth 1,564,585 milreis, of which about 20 per cent was from the United States, 
Enameled ware, 1,722 tons, worth 1,738,899 milreis, nearly all from Germany. 

Of musical and like instruments the principal imports were: 2,685 pianos, worth 
2,396,156 milreis, more than two-thirds of which were from Ge1many and about one- 
seventh from the United States. Phonographs and accessories, 760,996 kilos, worth 
1,869,904 milreis, of which two-thirds were from Germany and nearly all the remainder 
from the United States. 

Surgical instruments amounted to 199,799 kilos, worth 991,980 milreis, nearly 20 
per cent of which came from the United States and about 35 per cent from Germany. 
Dental instruments and material amounted to 93,327 kilos, worth 592,941 milreis, the 
great bulk of which was from the United States. Optical instruments and material 
were imported to the value of 297,669 milreis, of which about one-fourth came from 
the United States. Other scientific instruments not specified amounted to 1,709,653 
milreis, of which about 40 per cent was from the United States. 

Under ‘‘ Manufactures of wool’”’ the principal imports were: Wool piece goods, 1,317 
tons, worth 9,837,137 milreis; ready-made clothing amounted to only 306,034 milreis 
and trimmings to 43,198 milreis. 

Of manufactures of linen the principal imports were: Cloth 1,885 tons, worth 
6,924,005 milreis, and ready-made clothing amounting to 380,398 milreis. 

Under ‘‘ Earthenware, porcelain, and glass,’’ the principal imports were: Window 
glass, 4,854 tons, worth 1,141,289 milreis. Bottles, tumblers, and other hollowware, 
6,204 tons, worth 2,318,563 milreis, the bulk of which was from Germany and about 
7 per cent from the United States. Manufactures of china and earthenware, not 
specified, 10,046 tons, worth 7,081,494 milreis. Manufactures of glass, not specified, 
1,773 tons, worth 2,584,770 milreis. 

Under the heading ‘‘ Engines, machinery, etc.,’’ the principal imports were: Elec- 
trical machinery and apparatus, 9,752 tons, worth 12,462,205 milreis, of which about 40 
per cent was from the United States and nearly 30 per cent from Germany. Electric 
wire and cable, 1,904 tons, worth 1,555,357 milreis, over 40 percent of which was from 
the United Kingdom and 35 per cent from the United States. Locomotives, 12,959 
tons, worth 9,340,750 milreis, of which nearly 60 per cent was from the United StateS 
and over 20 per cent from the United Kingdom. Traction and stationary engines, 
4,639 tons, worth 4,335,087 milreis, about 36 per cent from the United States and 
Germany each. Sewing machines, 4,054 tons, worth 5,829,928 milreis, of which more 
than one-half was from the United States and nearly all the remainder from Germany. 
Industrial machinery, 18,954 tons, worth 11,777,445 milreis, less than 4 per cent of 
which came from the United States, over 20 per cent from Germany, and 65 per cent 
from the United Kingdom. Agricultural machinery, 4,809 tons, worth 1,914,630 
milreis, of which about 60 per cent came from the United States and the bulk of the 
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remainder from Germany. Typewriters and accessories, 119 tons, worth 1,160,784 
milreis, 85 per cent of which came from the United States and nearly all the remainder 
from Germany. Hydraulic pumps and accessories, 1,229 tons, worth 1,140,025 milreis, 
about one-half of which came from the United Kingdom and 20 per cent from the 
United States. Boilers, retorts, and stills, 2,978 tons, worth 1,596,090 milreis, nearly 
70 per cent of which was from the United Kingdom and 10 per cent from the United 
States. Bicycles were imported to the value of 665,022 milreis, 41 per cent of which 
was from the United Kingdom, 20 per cent from the United States, 14 per cent 
from France, and 13 per cent from Germany. Machinery and apparatus, not specified? 
29,384 tons, worth 25,048,131 milreis, of which there was from the United States and 
the United Kingdom 28 per cent each and from Germany 26 per cenb. 

Under “‘ Manufactures of wood”’ the principal imports were: Furniture, 1,492 tons, 
worth 2,204,506 milreis, of which 39 per cent was from Austria, 15 per cent from the 
United fanedon and the United States each, and 14 per cent from Germany. 

Under “Manufactures of gold, silver, and platinum”? are included only jewelry, 
with or without precious stone series, as follows: Gold, 803,347 milreis; silver. 676.568 
milreis; and platinum, 32,544 milreis. 

Under “Paper and manufactures” the principal imports were: Books, maps, and 
music, 1,113 tons, worth 2,853,202 milreis; other printed matter, lithographs, postal 
cards, bills, etc., 579 tons, worth 1,288,052 milreis. Writing paper, 1,922 tons, worth 
1,502,218 milreis, nearly one-half from Germany, one-fourth from Italy, and the 
sonar from Austria and the United Kingdom. Printing paper, 20,812 tons, 
worth 5,310,296 milreis, of which 43 per cent was from Germany, 15 per cent from 
Norway, 13 per cent from Sweden, 8 per cent from Belgium, the bulk of the remainder 
from the Netherlands, Italy, the United Kingdom, and Austria, and less than 1 per 
cent from the United States. Cardboard and pasteboard, 4,191 tons, worth 1,193,703 
milreis, about 70 per cent of which came from Germany, 20 per cent from the Nether- 
lands, and less than 1 per cent from the United States. Paper not otherwise specified, 
11,638 tons, worth 4,461,492 milreis. 

tence ““Harths, stones, and like substances’’ the principal imports were: Bricks and 
tiles, 5,203 tons, worth 1,033,125 milreis; roofing tiles, 15,220 tons, worth 757,329 milreis; 
refractory bricks, 10,974 tons, worth 563,598 milreis. 

Under ‘‘Manufactures of leather’’ the principal imports were: Boots and shoes, to the 
value of 1,249,914 milreis. 

Under Tipe Ginieoe paints, inks, etc.,’’ the principal imports were: Perfumery, 
amounting to 5,364,860 milreis. Printing ink, 268 tons, worth 315,684 milreis, over 
one-half of which was from Germany, one-third from France, and about 11 per cent 
from the United States. Writing ink, to the value of 114,364 milreis, principally from 
the United Kingdom, and about 9 per cent from the United States. Prepared paints, 
2,309 tons, worth 1,764,625 milreis, about 57 per cent of which came from the United 
Kingdom and 18 per cent from the United States and Germany each. 

Under “Chemicals, drugs, and pharmaceutical specialties’ the principal imports 
were: Natural and artificial mineral waters, 1,585 tons, worth 1,162,098 milreis; calcium 
carbide, 4,799 tons, worth 1,023,348 milreis, 60 per cent of which was from Norway and 
12 per cent from the United States; caustic soda, 6,252 tons, worth 1,267,710 milreis. 
Acids: Acetic, 154,447 milreis; sulphuric, 217,877 milreis; nitric, 14,029 milreis; 
tannic, 30,105 milreis; acids not specified, 277,382 milreis. Pills and capsules, 
221,221 milreis, about 70 per cent of which was from the United States. Chemical 
products, drugs, etc., not specified, 13,763 tons, worth 13,037,530 milreis, of which 
one-third was from France, one-fourth from Germany, one-fifth from the United King- 
dom, and one-tenth from the United States. 

Under “‘ Manufactures of silk’’ the principal imports were: Ribbons, to the value of 
1,193,757 milreis; piece goods, 1,384,214 milreis; manufactures not otherwise enumer- 
ated, 855,347 milreis. 
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Under ‘‘Miscellaneous’’ the principal imports were: Stationery and school supplies, 
value, 1,793,227 milreis; buttons, 1,881,310 milreis; toys, 1,731,030 milreis; pipes and 
smokers’ articles, 2,069,276 milreis; hats, 2,232,603 milreis, of which more than one- - 
half was from Italy, one-fifth from France, and one-sixteenth from the United States. 
Umbrellas and parasols, 1,228,058 milreis. Watches, 939,832 milreis, of which 77. 
per cent was from Switzerland, 9 per cent from the United States, and 7 per cent from 
Germany. Dynamite, gun cotton, etc., 647 tons, worth 1,153,728 milreis, of which 
48 per cent was from the United Kingdom, nearly 20 per cent from Germany, 17 percent 
from France, 9 percent from Belgium, and 6 percent from the United States. Gasoline, 
6,789 tons, worth 1,827,105 milreis, of which 97 per cent was from the United States. 
Kerosene, $1,968 tons, worth 9,744,306 milréis, 99 per cent of which came from the 
United States. Lubricating oils, mineral and vegetable, 13,951 tons, worth 3,258,548 
milreis, of which 62 per cent was from the United States, 18 per cent from the United 
Kingdom, 7 per cent from Germany, and 4 per cent from Austria-Hungary and Russia 
each. Rubber manufactures not enumerated, 505 tons, worth 2,856,633 milreis, of 
which 28 per cent was from Germany, 27 per cent from the United Kingdom, and 19 
per cent from the United States. Steam and sail vessels were imported to the value 
of 10,657,544 milreis, 

Class IV, Alimentary substances, is divided into two subclasses, of which the imports 
were: 





1910 1911 





Milreis paper. | Milreis paper. 
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Under ‘‘ Food products”’ the principal imports were: Wheat 333,146 tons, worth 
36,053,110 milreis, practically all from Argentina. Wheat flour, 158,761 tons, worth 
29,966,336 milreis, of which 58 per cent was from Argentina, 34 per cent from the 
Dated States, and 5 per cent from Uruguay. Codfish, 34,241 tons, worth 17,575,527 
milreis, of which 49 per cent was from Newfoundland, 24 per cent from Norway, 15 
per cent from Canada, 7 per cent from the United Kingdom, and less than 3 per cent 
from the United States. Preserved fish, 3,618 tons, worth 3,835,702 milreis, of which 60 
per cent was from Portugal, 12 per cent from the United States, and 8 per cent from 
Italy. Dried fruits, 1,916 tons, worth 1,868,302 milreis, about 40 per cent of which was 
from Spain, nearly 30 per cent from France, 13 per cent from Portugal, and a little over 
2 per cent from the United States. Fresh fruits, 3,452 tons, worth 2,327,077 milreis, 
39 per cent of which was from Portugal, 20 per cent Bae the Unites Sie and 18 per 
cent from Spain. Condensed milk, 3,998 tons, worth 3,773,568 milreis, nearly all from 
Switzerland. Hams and bacon, 1, 181 tons, worth 1,878,413 milreis, of which 60 per 
cent was from the United Kingdom and 25 per cent from the United States. Canned 
meats, 424 tons, worth 892,684 milreis, nearly one-half of which was from Portugal, 
one-fifth from Italy, and one-eighth from the United States. Canned vegetables, 
2,059 tons, worth 1,617,128 milreis, from Portugal, Italy, and France principally, and 
about 4 per cent from the United States. Rice, 16,532 tons, worth 3,747,284 milreis. 
Potatoes, 17,852 tons, worth 2,898,333 milreis, Spirits and fermented liquors, 2,074 
tons, worth 2,799,430 milreis, Champagne and sparkling wines, 194 tons, worth 
807,545 milreis, Fine wines, port and the like, 4,315 tons, worth 6,816,206 milreis. 
Common wines, 62,174 tons, worth 27,519,983 milreis. Vermouth and bitters, 1,784 
tons, worth 1,991,485 milreis. Olive oil, 3,949 tons, worth 5,218,419 milreis. Olives, 
1,924 tons, worth 1,056,741 milreis. Jerked beef, 26,651 tons, worth 14,400,531 milreis, 
Beans, 8,114 tons, worth 2,536,850 milreis. Butter, 1,960 tons, worth 4,306,725 milreis. 
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Salt, 49,076 tons, worth 1,676,229 milreis. 
Tea, 344 tons, worth 824,317 milreis. 
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Cheese, 1,783 tons, worth 2,787,792 milreis. 


Under cattle food the principal import was alfalfa 30, 010 tons, value 2,376,609 


milreis. 
TRADE BY PORTS. 


The following table shows the imports for the years 1910 and 1911, by ports of entry: 





Port. 





1910 
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264, 415, 341 
141, 799, 918 

50, 518, 042 
61, 988, 043 
37, 235,251 
24, 295, 991 
35, 099, 396 
21, 310, 633 
10, 799, 684 
9, 206, 829 
9, 054, 800 
7,073, 158 
5, 697, 423 
3,305, 001 
4, 806, 739 
1,979, 715 
2,144, 146 
3, 737,331 
19, 345, 702 


713, 863, 143 
$231, 291, 658 





1911 


Milreis paper. 
280, 384, 706 
193, 202, 704 

53, 952, 804 
47, 591, 607 
40, 785, 090 
32, 203, 940 
25, 108, 151 
22, 970, 955 
13, 198, 526 
11, 368, 011 
9, 548, 099 
7, 592, 973 
6, 683, 791 
5, 252, 121 
5, 172, 303 
5, 017, 395 
1,770, 651 
1, 710, 187 
32, 049, 436 


795, 563, 450 


$257, 762, 557 





EXPORTS. 


The exports by countries for the years 1909, 1910, and 1911 were as follows: 












































Country. 1909 1910 1911 
(UMILECES tates ase oe. Ss een oie Heeodb sos ansesaoes $123, 817, 298 $110, 144, 357 $115, 855, 767 
sWimnitedakein ed ornmieeye ate teas een nti a) oi ieee a fed | 49, 832, 180 72, 105, 293 48, 920, 995 
(Geran ee a ni RR INN Sah Lek eee a 48, 130, 450 35, 626, 014 47, 212, 339 
pie tier aad See age prise, epee eins cpaciee mi Ries fon 14, 390, 172 15,011, 081 26, 447, 406 
AHIR COMM Nar pI te yeh a ch Mey hyn STUY a SR A eee 26,514, 120 25,641, 738 25, 739, 496 
Austria-Hungary 10, 261, 295 8, 844, 173 16, 759, 363 
AT SOMtINA $2 ees can 10, 229, 459 11, 406, 866 12, 793, 252 
Belem. Hele Saket 6, 492, 082 5,509, 604 7, 796,618 
Witiarhh oee ee seotees 5, 203, 043 5,569, 335 4,444 054 
HHUA S HS eSee So OES Sete Sen See A (mat re ee eee peer 2,651, 878 2,054, 128 3, 747, 560 
> STORMS Fed Seog EBS Ce OOS ON oe Ses a Ns Nea eee eet 1,062, 270 1,075, 486 1,676,291 
TETOFR EUS | st rays Sei Se a eB a a I ye 905, 968 819, 227 1, 487, 288 
OLHeCOUNLT ES aoe hee ERE eee ncnnaaseneec ae 8, 841, 614 10, 562,655 12,391, 185 
AOU CSAs ee oBoe hepato cea noeceese Cee e ae ee 308, 331, 829 304, 369, 957 325, 271,614 
Exports are divided into three major classifications as follows: 
1910 1911 
Milreis paper. | Milreis paper. 

ALMUITIA SraTidualmn mali prOGUCtS seams eee aCe aaa erie eee eee eee eee 41,089, 441 41,506, 812 
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The principal animal products were: Whale oil, 1,002 tons, worth 302,352 milreis 
paper; lard, 315 tons, worth 301,715 milreis; beeswax, 193 tons, worth 347,681 milreis; 
horns, J.40] ‘ons, worth 422,853 milreis; boneash, 8,147 tons, worth 180,444 milreis; 
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cattle hides, 31,828 tons, worth 27,009,537 milreis (24,318 tons salt, worth 17,276,232 mil- 
reis, and 7,510 tons dry, worth 9,733,305 milreis), of which 12,296 tons went to Germany, 
7,520 tons to the British colonies, 6,331 tons to France, 2,198 tons to Belgium, 1,013 
tons to Uruguay, lesser amounts to Portugal, the United Kingdom, Italy, and Austria, 
and 131 tons to the United States; horsehair, 412 tons, worth 451,458 milreis; gly- 
cerin, 423 tons, worth 401,763 milreis; wool, 974 tons, worth 934,158 milreis; dry 
and salt tongues, 265 tons, worth 709,759 milreis; skins, 2,798 tons, worth 9,729,956 
milreis (goatskins, 2,170 tons, worth 8,334,989 milreis; sheepskins, 468 tons, worth 
1,082,415 milreis; lambskins, 36 tons, worth 85,857 milreis; deerskins, 109 tons, worth 
190,317 milreis; not specified, 15 tons, worth 36,378 milreis), of which 1,825 tons went 
to the United States, 367 tons to France, 350 tons to the United Kingdom, 137 tons to 
Germany, and 106 tons to Belgium. 

Under ‘‘ Minerals and mineral products”’ the principal exports were: Monazite sand, 
3,687 tons, worth 1,666,559 milreis, of which 1,890 tons went to Germany, 1,096 tons 
to France, and 700 tons to the United States; manganese ore, 173,941 tons, worth 
3,875,312 milreis, of which 50,150 tons went to the United States, 41,801 tons to the 
United Kingdom, 37,840 tons to Belgium, 17,450 tons to the British colonies, 14,100 
tons to Germany, 7,650 tons to France, and 4,500 tons to Holland; scrap metals, 610 
tons, worth 190,085 milreis; gold in bars, 4,290 kilos, worth 7,022,964 milreis, prac- 
tically all to the United Kingdom; fee eae other precious stones worth 
738,474 milreis, 

Under ‘‘Vegetable products’’ the principal nae were: Coffee, 11,257,802 bags (of 
60 kilos or 132.27 pounds each), worth 606,528,949 milreis paper. 

The following table shows the coffee exports to the principal countries in 1910 
and 1911: 














1910 1911 
Bags. Value. Bags. Value. 

Umiteg@ Stateseco35 so ee cee es aseiteee secs sical ae = 4,501,887 | $58, 808, 467 4,444,973 $77, 512, 293 
Germanyen. . cote See espa etc ee none ere 1, 219, 924 16, 152, 259 1, 603, 991 31, 732, 936 
Netherlands: 2 tone te ssid 2 3. Me eee oie ne ae 1,077, 605 14,772,522 |* 1,413,412 25, 763, 209 
Auistria-Hiinearye 2s. aeeose~ sae satel ee ea els ast 689, 035 8, 720, 668 967, 677 16, 600, 849 
TEN CR eee ck ue Sea Ee a enisist a ORR AR eee 660, 496 8, 858, 666 874, 928 15, 092, 424 
United icingdomis ooh e es en eoeee 217,763 | . 2,855,274 270, 114 4, 692,373 
PAT OTN Ay oe 2 sos se Ie nici weiner eee cies 193, 225 2,474, 582 225, 187 3, 823, 757 
Utalyar te nae Sate sehen sera oe See seared seein 136,392 1, 734, 834 204, 933 3,481, 518 
Othericountriesi si teres eee eek se <ateee ace S 1, 0279411 12, 835, 603 1, 052, 587 17, 816, 020 

Totals Acer See ee Peer. Mee eeN iat oehe 9,723,738 | 127,212,875 11, 257, 802 196, 515,379 








Rubber, 36,547 metric tons, worth 226,395,419 milreis ($73,352,116). Of varieties, 
the exports were 32,653 tons seringa, worth 211,248,031 milreis; 3,445 tons mani¢oba, 
worth 13,873,115 milreis; 437 tons mangabeira, worth 1,242,980 milreis; 12 tons sorva, 
worth 31,293 milreis. About 90 per cent of the exports of rubber went to the United 
States and the United Kingdom in about equal proportion; of the remainder, the bulk 
went to France. 

Cotton, 14,647 tons, worth 14,704,146 milreis, of which 10,103 tons went to the United 
Kinedom, 2,754 tons to Portugal, 531 tons to Germany, and 474 tons to Spain. 

Sugar, 36,208 tons, worth 6,132,210 milreis, of which 23,305 tons went to the United 
Kingdom and 12,260 tons to the United States. Castor oil beans, 2,110 tons, worth 
342,259 milreis. Cotton seed, 39,430 tons, worth 2,712,512 milreis, of which 34,025 
tons went to the United Kingdom and 4,164 tons to Germany. Carnauba wax, 3,214 
tons, worth 5,856,606 milreis, of which 1,814 tons went to Germany, 760 tons to the 
United States, 520 tons to the United Kingdom. Bran, 54,109 tons, worth 5,498,124 
milreis, of which 36,337 tons went to Germany, 10,371 tons to the United Kingdom, 
and 5,691 tons to Belgium. Manioc flour, 5,563 tons, worth 806,026 milreis. Bananas: 
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2,887,292 bunches, worth 2,110,948 milreis. Brazil nuts, 138,165 hectoliters (392,076 
bushels), worth 3,984,733 milreis, of which 105,423 hectoliters went to the United 
States, 23,641 hectoliters to the United Kingdom, and 9,013 hectoliters to Germany. 
Tobacco, 18,489 tons, worth 14,535,017 milreis, of which 15,779 tons went to Ger- 
many, 2,073 tons to Argentina, and 265 tons to the Netherlands. Woods were exported 
to the value of 1,275,602 milreis. Piassava, 1,349 tons, worth 571,103 milreis; tapioca, 
631 tons, worth 175,709 milreis. Cacao, 34,994 tons, worth 24,668,017 milreis, of which 
9,925 tons to Germany, 7,849 tons to the United States, 6,577 tons to the United 
Kingdom, 6,341 tons to France, and 2,258 tons to the Netherlands. Yerba mate, 
61,834 tons, worth 29,785,020 milreis, of which 46,500 tons to Argentina, 12,156 tons 
to Uruguay, and 3,057 tons to Chile. 


TRADE BY PORTS. 


The following table shows the distribution of Brazilian export trade by ports for 
the years 1910 and 1911: 





Port. 1910 1911 








Milreis paper. | Milreis paper. 











SOT COSHEPEReA nents cutee alae eS ce ae Ne oe ee eee 282, 142, 602 480, 899, 954 
IRI) CD VERS IO ES Ase ee es teen eS me Rice ene SEIN TEA Oe ea cre hates 115, 360, 229 121, 819, 726 
IMETAAG SB Ae ape oa Uianlaisc eis he aie Ste els steels SRB mE ns eee 184, 238, 391 119, 351, 659 
TEBE a sci de a oe a eGe GP Se Be ese NSS he 168, 751, 046 93, 247, 097 
PS meee soho too seve en th eines tees Dasa aed cee a ele me Rae 67, 308, 266 62, 781, 883 
EVE Come ey totes seicyals Sas eicidc eaten Sing ee Bue ee ee Sees ihe He acre ete nia 19, 302, 627 19, 445, 822 
ANTONIN. Es BESSA he HEBD Ne ear Etat eee SAE cr in ome et an 14, 266, 965 16, 892, 338 
BNA CLOT etapa sr lee ty SEES EN ed 8 WCE age Bane 9, 644, 137 - 15,115,312 
MOTE DIE ZEN ey as ois rey tae tay ane Bee NSA ete eats a ee Sas ayn Stree S cst cateels 11, 698, 299 11, 511, 436 
PRIOKG TANG ETO SUL ees ye ac Selene cicye = Se soles = sce tee Mes a ce cieisiomee ee 10, 684, 861 10, 288, 345 
Maranhao. ......---- Cae eS Sat aa ee a etn Senora mrs eee mister Ne ene 6,431, 386 7, 617, 420 
PEAT TAA OUL deere este eters Seapets ala eee) Suey ceceaee a hte se Ree I 6,990, 536 6, 947, 958 
Conia ly aye ee rapa epane ie oes re epe eae Cae Sele nilinis keulesjeme ais oon 8, 822, 156 5, 950, 052 
BortopAMleonel esse seek steer ee oe Gee Cenc ce ast eceeace Sates esas oe 6, 931, 689 5, 916, 789 
Waheed lose se eases suideisne seater oaee mae genie se eso ce wis woes 3 5, 457, 369 4, 037, 350 
SGI ss SSE SRS AC ae Pa en el nro can a Sete LO onl gS era 3, 113, 488 3, 933, 385 
INTACCIO Me ee nee an se deere me MN Lie Ra ee URES St Cacicce 5, 383, 785 3,621, 139 
IR OLOUAS Eee eae es ten nals ine Bene era oe SRS Mer ace casa Nes euegic 1,493, 699 2,591, 325 
IEORIMOM OLS Here ace es eae sey Soiree Revie SS ca ee ea Se ceisler 1,174,818 1,105, 556 
PAINOLHETSPOTUSEe sas shee ae clean aioseaseee Sena ae eee Sees ae Reh essa gees 10, 217, 100 10, 850, 190 

QUOTE ioscoes SSC eG RPS eRe CReIERCS eS at he eR ee ee 939, 413, 449 1,003, 924, 736 

irate DSB ICIS oxo) OMA ie Bree stk ee ore rete ta ae ee nahi $304, 369, 957 $325, 271, 614 
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HE foreign trade of Colombia for the year 1911, according to 
the report of Sefior Don J. Joaquim Caicedo R., director gen- 
eral of statistics, amounted to $40,484,762.92. The imports 
were $18, 108,863.36, and the exports were $22,375,899.56. In 

1910 the imports were $17,385,039.67, and the exports $17,625,152.74. 
‘There was therefore an increase for the year 1911, as compared 
with the preceding year of $723,823.69 in imports, and $4,750,746.82 
in exports, or a total increase of $5,474,670.51. 


IMPORTS. 
The imports for the year 1911, by countries of origin, were as follows: 

Wmited: Kinpdom 22222 ces mets sig oes< Fok See eS ee ee $5, 838, 789. 69 
WmtpediStateshuc teste. beeen etlyia tue 'stud epee eee EOE 5, 404, 975. 96 
Gemmany 02) Ses sat meihoe Set 5 oes aes to eee een 3, 242, 634. 90 
Wrance@ ass esse ae re ee ae b Sees ee see He ee eee 1, 718, 747. 80 
Silene uc a fs Sein Ste Bae a Sina Re ay Se ee me 397, 733. 47 
Pert 2 Foye Ace arcrs » Seca A a Salat em nee tee a 31, 790. 68 
Other Hountres?.. 90-0 <2 2.5 12 Skies ocean ee ew cere eee 1, 474, 190. 86 

Motall equa eae) coat eon tag be aoe te nie te oy ee 18, 108, 863. 36 

The imports by articles for the year 1911 were: 

SPE MUUEBY: £3 seriesep = eae abnor Same Sbos  Sthre ves eg eaten te een 8, 025, 856. 43 
Kogistiits and/Contlimentsa: 2.625 eles ace eae e eee ee 2, 191, 009. 09 
MSS ee chortle ctater= SKE a on cael anova aicocnere Pelee gram eS nee ee 2, 004, 081. 63 
Drassand medicines sf. 202. kara she kee eee ok ete ee 762, 208. 83 
Transportation: Railway cars, carriages, wagons, etc...-..--- pees 726, 048. 34 
Matemalior the:arts and tradeés.< < ..52 0-5 fe ecco ee 702, 856. 33 
Soft drinkwand Jiaquots:. 550.. 2 ewes. 6 eee aeee se eee eee enamine 628, 595. 70 
Ceramies and ‘Stoned 55.05 92 uc rete eres ae ee Sesmere eS 457, 381.19 
Paper andiesrd board 2 =. <2... tenes see See gee ee ee 453, 701. 60 
Lishting andeiviel e252 Sa oe tae ni oe ee 371, 447.17 
Agricultural: and maining. products. 2-< =: ne Swear aot 323, 074. 01 
Hides and skins, and manufactures thereof ..........-.-------------- 310, 440. 50 
Woods.i. c: eee oc ie. Pe Renee es mem = la S Nei 226, 372. 79 
Oils:and steasesy 2-22 0s oc. on eee ees eee eee eis 106, 818. 66 
Varnishes, colors, and. inks. |. 0)... 2... aa@ueps sean eens oan eer 104, 345. 76 
Electrical: materialst 32.983 Sass oe eee eee ce eee seme 100, 089. 69 
Perfumery and soap to... cece eet eee eee oan ee ie ae 97, 388. 89 
Rubber, celhuloid, ete: 22 3s ek ee Se ate te ete ree eae 84, 504. 76 
Musical instruments .cs.n2 enc oe oo eae erty oes oe te rte eres 55, 767. 66 
Tortoise shell “horn, ‘ete: oo sear e ee en oe eee oe ee eee 53, 501. 94 
Firearms, accessories, and ammunition ......-.-.------------------- 48, 991. 98 
Explosives and ‘combustibless... 225 - 2295-o-2 oe eee a ee ee 38, 419. 53 
ive animals: o.oo. 59) ee. oe eee 7,179. 30 
Miscellaneous2: 2c 8 i fe ee ee eee ee eee ee 228, 781. 58 

Total? 3. ya eee eee 18, 108, 863. 36 
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The countries of import under the above headings were: 


Textiles: 

Wnitedsikinedomi: 5.02255 2. Baie ee ta ee ic Seta age miars s $4, 202, 733. 58 
GERMAN Uae ee Acta) eee Gaile si ee ack Ses Rie 1, 194, 529. 47 
United States! ....25.52-: Richie , aihy Sea eae me tae LE: Soe 1, 089, 945. 04 
JAIN O eon eto ae Wa PINS ER. had A ee SAN ae Te ee eat eee elie 897, 992. 62 
SOILS Sie ae eure earn Ae inter s Seaton Sika ec Ne eet ee See te 98, 643. 45 
IEPA aT el ean ron ey cle Sele oietoverayareic, ool s Pa seep Sr os Siete eee 6, 940. 15 
Olhermicountriesisss +455 oss - se Cyd RL cea Hae repay tc aoe 535, 072. 12 
Tighe vn Sea ee eo a eer ec ee ane Pees Bae See re 8, 025, 856. 43 

Foodstuffs and condiments: 

PMR EC Sa Less Aas a a tea iets eo cee tes nala ean dal song raat Se egee 1, 078, 386. 93 
Retina Amr nee rh saieinr spr ice ate aa a baits lo, cielore ee ge 540, 132. 28 
Upaedmbanad ome faeces oe ke ee aa be Sone meee Seema 181,324. 47 
ANC pe oe ede ee ose Fe gt te Nees Sa es Se aN gee ene 62, 221. 01 
SHOR S55 Se eee ar a RR rete d Grr eae UR retiree 46, 928. 69 
TES ESTA he 2 ARS ies ee Re te ae eras Ree Shoe a od Ae ee ae 4, 418. 05 
OiWCTCOUNUTICS:s 25. ce oe eee ee Da shee en ins cists = 277, 597. 66 

HAN Gall ete 2 st pe es eh pa A ee Pen geae ere ehayaaewee rapes 2,191, 009. 09 
Metals: 
llnmitedt States. 2 ase a6, cee on ee a ee es Sener Sree ee! ya 679, 628. 47 
Wanted kinedom=. ot. ee jee eee cee ee ice saya ate rte 652, 501. 33 
Germanyee = oo..5 5056 Rei Pen ae Bee sets wae ere UES OMAN A ook BOR ie 487, 204. 14 
JETEDTOVGG) ehh ie rate cae cau eat or Bitieate oe IST syst hore hein Soe p tec a5 92, 038. 89 
Ranamae eo seek ere ary VB bien PIG pa Ep NN a Een MAI Er 8, 327. 00 
Spal nee ee fs SOB DEN ES Le Sete Pee A yee Ee oe 5, 793. 11 
Ofhercountress 2.22 -e55 e- Brae: EA ee elite te (so Vea Ra 78, 588. 69 
4 Ray eT ety Si eee aN eka A Ee nc a Urea ewe ie, Oy cet komad Na 2, 004, 081. 63 
Drugs and medicines: 
Wimiteds Sta tesserae cB eles Firing spalcemlina A cece 327, 832. 34 
Gra C Cire, aera ever eae 5 ie Ie entre MOAT aes Ste ee ws er 154, 004. 63 
Germanys =.= ssa s- 2 ae ho ey ee Si ARR Sil NA kinOr Bes seh Ne Be 127, 912. 16 
Winitedehanodonae se ae ten as 2, phe ee OAR Wee | 109, 010. 58 
SS ILI ey eee pte Rare APN to es A af Sie x lected ane eye ee 1, 354. 87 
JEP WOU OU Pe a aS a ales hes ANT EMO os er eS Pett > ee pegs a ee aac oe 117. 40 
Othercountries $2422 a en oe NUE S 2 co Hee eh aon 41, 976. 85 
OAL AS Ba EU res Or boinc ieee gee ene EAU CREE as 762, 208. 83 
Transportation—Railway cars, carriages, wagons, etc.: 
Whauitecl SUC Bae ais ee ee eee ee ears Brea ane ot nan ee 441, 112. 72 
(Wiemann (aa ee ee eee ee Peers rem een Qi. SS a 151, 109. 75 
CGEIMA TI ee ei ale Oster Bn ce re esr e ware a Sh eee Geena me oe ee 60, 810. 22 
Bramces fs. 3. es 2 Babe lot so ees cae Si beee RGAE CLIN Gop eich ee mae 8, 890. 75 
NS] ORE gee eS a te SR ie i setae rae 3, 334. 52 
TEera RSM sata} evn eerie te ie Mire Ti A ears cet eect BOM SHEE ae OO Se 370. 00 
Othemcountriessss yf sho ect Oe oe eee sei oslo reat 60, 420. 38 


Rat lew SMe ome ence ie a kee ee ert aan 726, 048. 34 
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Material for the arts and trades: 





United s States sas sate pee maken hee ti en a ie Sree ea A ae $518, 486. 18 
United Kinedom.!< cote 2 oot. eee oe UD alata ate ctatemie anne Se 84, 977. 90 
Grerrinam yO Nga: ee WS Bi eae a 56, 388. 69 
Hranee so... LBs a blo aati m. Ol le Nr Sp N R c ag  o ea Ie  e 11, 817. 15 
Spain.....- ie dls Hoi mtenses mee icca sees A sen gimp Bhat a thank cals ere 1, 395. 00 
Pam in 8 ch 8 Sous REN RON SO ae US a aga oe 250. 00 
Other countries....-.-..-- Ae Dd ARS ho A he Be ed eee a 29, 541. 41 
Powells ic Se We ee Rees SN ae Ren se Se UR ei age ge 702, 856. 33 
Soft drinks and liquors: 4 
SBA Cee staat ara nee au ce Up a ka aee a cot earn eter aes 196, 058. 03 
Sain ce Tee ont ae ae eat NS Tat te a eee aes 175, 301. 73 
hinted Kamp domes... see oa wae Se ee ee toe ee Dele wet oee 78, 232. 29 
Germany: 27) oro AE fe Sa ee a area a cee a ees, ee 72, 282. 07 
United:States ser jon ft Sea bee Se re ree oe =e eee 42, 059. 45 
1 222 2 20; pe RO pe goa iat ee ESI, SD aay ying ee oo cee 484. 00 
Other countries.....-. Pies oe Neer lela Ge ety Rahn ee 64, 178. 18 
Totes. coe see ee See ee eee cates Sy hls ae ee 628, 595. 70 
Ceramics and stones: 
KFOMMARY 4.45, cosas BAS aoe ape Ss bi EE ser Sct a? See 172, 841. 39 
Wnited States ic ..< stesesi. Stk seer we tet eee Pega 130, 697. 12 
AEGAN EG FA iors! tana Re aes eS Se es, yee so Fore a eae mee 41, 215. 10 
United Kingdom...........22.2. gx ine. dc WBE ak Gel eal are oe ee 38, 440. 17 
Gpainie eh i cee eet hawte ew te aes = ohee ear @ ote hon ee 1, 919. 68 
PAVE osc ee a SR CE Freee ae Tah Oy PE Liar wk a My Seats 8 a eae 1, 044. 20 
Other countries.........---.- aan es tap ee NE fa Paterson ree 71, 223. 53 
MG tabtcee ss Se che he Lc neal keno Sore ne aah kek Sees 5 eee 457,381.19 | 
Paper and cardboard: 
MERCH HOS Sk Sch sic et oC Aa SAC Sc ante oe ae koe = fe oe eee ee 190, 691. 32 
Germany. . So) i nwn2 ea = eee eel nates Oye ARE SE te, 2 oe 145, 148. 48 
f Diy 8 1S 2 a ee ly SNe Teak ib res Ae Shon: Mk ao chs Saas eect 45, 350. 55 
SPAM cond De en se kay on Pe ete oe Ses a ee 19,992. 88 
nated: Kinegom <2 .-30 on e~a teasee oR ee Shake on Seareaeees 19, 832. 16 
Pima, eee aS 2c’ Sam eia Eae eta eee Nees Lotte. hbk eee 856. 22 
Other countries. ........-- es SAG Rae ¥. We seer SN oh ei sae tna Sees 31, 829. 99 
Othe ai he ROPE Ss aT ORES healers Otte Beek oo Sees Oe 453, 701. 60 
Lighting and fuel: 
United States oe cen ste te eee ie DS a ager te Neha cae ai 196, 570. 77 
Germanyen cess oy eRe es a ee are a eat eareia teeta eer 47, 442.19 
United. Kanedoni. .5.5)25 5.95.35 ae Se ee ee a Sr eae 45, 402. 91 
roto 8 « a eee rh oi eee nS De REMMyN  A7h RS dear Ls eo See aaa aif 1, 685. 25 
PANAING -)2 [helo Sa were aye a eae a PD cra Se arena 292. 00 
Hranesy tet Bees Ne ne el amie Hae a a aaclest donee pa en 14, 878. 60 
Other: countries. 0 2 OS ETS 5 rel 65, 175. 45 


Lie Mee CHAD OMAR yt J MCMNI A Gi” 371, 447.17 
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Agricultural and mining products: 


(Onmmines ll Chile lol eee Sea eer oe Mosc scar oc ent Sc nen Aree paemee son $143, 430. 81 
[Ohare CSenretig aa Sen Omeee Uo ce adn tidick GnccsausesnoouewshemoGorder 131, 548. 02 
Germany cee cos eee ast ais cy aerare maine foetal cele ae ieee eters Sain Ete 16, 808. 80 
TNE TCORR Aa = See RU eee Se mee aan SS poe Cor 4e.0 ToOOIee 1, 301. 95 
Pacha AON Ga Ree ne a neta Gr meme NCO SHG 68. See Or Gee 363. 50 
ATM pc tlre he ares seaicls, ae, Saya Sospe Sig eee ee ae eee es ee 54. 84 
OGherCounMtries: < eee 2 ace aioe e nie Se eee ae tee reer eerare 29, 566. 09 
Noel: FAs Gees ye eles oe ena IRN LS ce ie be the 323, 074. 01 
Hides and skins, and manufactures thereof: 
MIME OOM SLALESE Mere: So ce ere te Se ok Dee. RENEE See ee Per somes 161, 289. 52 
JEN BERNE Se iene nee er ery eens ee OM ime GUS i ote cia 55, 963. 32 
(SH STRTOT WOO Ss ae a eee A See REE IME eos Se De tele cca 46, 683. 88 
WinmvecmNemod ois se eS otto fears kee cee ee eee pone 34, 114. 65 
SIRI 292 2S ee San eee eae eee aU eesti c as co ose mcn 8,179. 10 
AMA Ae seers oe Seg yey et eae LE cp ctye ate ON pens eres tometer 192. 00 
WCRerECOUMITIeS! ose 2ane swine Saisie cs Sey oS SES Ses oar 4,018. 03 
“TNO AI UL Be at meer Gt eel Ne OT See OK Se.c.c 310, 440. 50 
Woods: 
Oa x0 WRENS oO ens ee ee eae ance Ne Mensa Nols Moan Lhe 
(SGIDIETON ode Saar aes ane oat are Boreas Sac. ce ° 69, 950. 52 
SOE A Soe eee LEAs ON ie See ee re ie meine ote Sac rene ae aster 25, 336. 06 
TB RE NIN Ys) ee ee Ee ee SC eee ae me crebra a nae 21, 185. 03 
Urania! onaeclovitl san ao se abe ene eae oa oe UG ASN ees sade Shenae 7, 949. 09 
TBA RNINE Sees eG et leer eae g ne Cae ere AE a ees eee SOM er chs cl 4, 383. 30 
OMe TACO CS ae eee epee eee eect ee Cran aspen ata ices vere ~ 9, 805. 01 
PING Gales psp eae eh aan Se eR Me ne Ui ear a ps Sarg ae re aa 226, 372. 79 
Oils and greases: 
Wmaited Statese. f.22 252). oe Rn eh a oie ety a OE CE 51, 960. 45 
Winritesl Mihi hoititseu6 oo oot bore bre Sa aoe eae See Bee setae acer 16, 672. 22 
(GieHINR WIN SS iGNeScoumaes J aid AOR RUE DOE EOS On Ee Sen oo tts Serer 16, 609. 68 
EpreiTh CO mp era era inne ler Mera sh ler ee Ske ey Or eet ee ee, 7, 334. 84 
SHORT a Cees adc bee o CAMs URE eee Romane ene eee yer ot 1, 574. 78 
PEPE T TIN AE ee Ue ese el iene Secale wher oO, calls Sul ore) spebavars Sa cea ee 1, 045. 06 
QAP COMMNANES Ss Sas OA ee ee ames Me eg eee ee ema Seno! 11, 621. 63 
MiG tell ep pa een PY rs els ote oid Hove vi. ee el ae eee ee 106, 818. 66 
Varnishes, colors, and inks: 
(Genny Vda besce des cae ae Se aeE nena goberSersen Gere pametrr aoe J 41, 930. 72 
Hliirane eS babes es ahs sae cei iererae Sek eas ce tees seal akc Se ae 35, 248. 80 
Ural kore oven eae Se Ee ee ee oe cecuar Pe ree 15, 605. 61 
TARR NCD os Shee aah a a oe ao Sra a en ar ore aac as on GSC 5, 065. 60 
TP ya N ORES, DUN ee a ee Nene ae Ate ERS SS oa errice Ae oe 39. 10 
Sa CRE ee ae eA eee ie Rotor ee a oes 2 on Ce Meteo 18. 81 
OPMSTICOUMIERIES A sei ore in el Neel see rereenin ee eam erate Nees 6, 437. 12 
SIO) Beh acai els eee A ree Se gs ROT cage RP Gee AS ee 104, 345. 76 
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Electrical material: 


United States |. co. usceteie. ne Ce eC eee $50, 397. 72 

MOP INIATE ice id os eS: ate) aiw atlas a bata o cp otal cts tk tele 29, 818. 36 
United tinpdonie 2.0 chee eee ee ee 10, 307. 48 
Pranee CS Se alg ht er ac nae 3, 739. 40 
So] eee ee ee a ME AMAR SAMIR re Shs Sim ko 8. 38 
Other icountriegs..). cee eee fisist tee Gtaedonr Rea Ee ge ee ea 5, 818. 35 
(Mo) £1 a a ae rae hae ete ee) aM nnamyi Poe amas elena g WS. GTN | ot 100, 089. 69 

Perfumery and soap: : 
United Statess ince. [sso sec vee See ee eee eee en ee 51, 868. 85 
RTANCO J eae ee SEER SEAR BEE Soe Sete Foe 2 mae a es re ee 21, 323. 69 
inated Kinodom. neh e oe eee ee eee Seer oe: 12, 188. 49 
Gere yAte: ae IN Seca She VCP eRe Eee RE Rete bee ae 10, 140. 47 
(PAH RMA Se Csln as bk wee: cae ec ete ee Ree een Se Bae eee 22. 00 
DPAlsce See e eee tte acs eee ot kee eee eee eee ee 4. 00 
Other countries. 2.255% beet ck ekaee se eetoeee eee aes eeueeee 1, 841. 39 
POlale seca ck ease Sains nrg KE Seton OO eae Se eee ae 97, 388. 89 
_ Rubber, celluloid, etc.: 
GeRIMAN YX Paes o 2n SRR nd Hates ain cle Ses ae ae 30, 097. 79 
BraAHeeT 2. Leda ch ea eee Lede seeks cee Sek eRe eee eee 22, 296. 39 
mitted ‘States...<4: b24.cce seis kal eck ese th ee cl ee cee ee 19, 444, 84 
Waited. Kanodome si. 252. lol t< ce ice ete eee teeta See ee 9, 293. 20 
PAINS Hie Scie a kee tes Tek eRe eke eA Re ee Oe eet eee cece ee 36. 00 
Panes 6 oe. ce. ls eee eS et Chae eee beer ee 8. 80 
Other countries: 22.20 ¢s.0c el eects ise cote te see eee 3, 327. 74 
Ot A Se eS ee Ue ai eres te wo ah A RR 84, 504. 76 
Musical instruments: 
Geman yee See oe ee eee eee nine clio Bee ae Ae nal 24, 327. 69 
United Stiles 220.3250 e. ste eter aes Gist e eet Seed cee 14, 812. 27 
IBTANCO ses 2 22.2 sets sone Gea ESE E Lee eke Eh ee Oe eee a a eee 11, 632. 05 
United Kingdomise. 22.4 cis cod eee oe eee 1, 942. 50 
Panama 7.4 Ske eees chek Gk eee ee ee Seek erate eet eee ee 440. 00 
Other*counttries! a .2e2c. bees sees eee a eee eee 2, 613.15 
Wotalioe 2.5 ks ai gets Sein Tene ee eee ee 50, 767. 66 
Tortoise shell, horn, etc.: 

Grermamiyt® 6720. Ue Ook ke Sat Be Oe ee ea a 22, 565. 91 
BYati@es: een ee Se, oa weeps 2 a eis Ia ray ee ne ee ee 21, 813. 71 
United Kingdoms. 2% ceive S505 208) cee eee Oe is Rem een 4, 059. 83 
United: States. ou)... os sc oncds dace bee ce epe oe ae eee 2 creer 1, 505. 39 
Panama; ..2coh38. mei edsh a gee eds SNS ee eee eee eee 80. 00 
Other countries: +. 2cc0k4 Pas eee at ee eee ae eee eee 3, 477. 10 


Lotal . oss s0 Sick eck eee ee cet Seinen Se 53, 501. 94 


COMMERCE OF COLOMBIA FOR 1911. 


Firearms, accessories, and ammunition: 
Germany. . . 


lWintited: Statege:. sich etme er ee eer wep OPN a OMS Sys cle gg 
‘SDE ae ge ane ke ie ene Spe ne = Sy Ee SR oe 8 eG Pa ae ee 


Wied eined om... <5... 22.0. siee cere oe ee ee ee ES ae ee 
WCHericOUNELIOS hess see oc ee ee ee rere eC oe 8 


Na) Lee a Ni ieee al Ree Re SMe RE ERA EN on 2 A vee 3s es SO 


Explosives and combustibles: 


PUIG OCAEES eer it eScjee «oS ecto scree oh ate Aine = Sa eapere enero Se 
{Ha ea G led SOLON 0) 00 ee ee ee a ne ARS SE ai cA ett 
ONE ELEN at ee eee Aa ar aa aR he RMD es eB 
LE Sa SIT. Setar, Ae ea ee SR AO I yl 2 ie OE 


TROY Se ie Se ne el nent eas ih ie Rae Per gee a Tune TS AS 


Live animals: 
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. $17, 752. 98 
. 13,601. 02, 
_ 5,034. 80 
. 4,976.98 
_ 4,402.30 
_ — 3,223.90 


- 48,991. 98 


_ 21,913.79 
. 10,736. 36 
2 2557027 
_ 2,105. 60 
: 89. 00 
. 1,004.57 


. 38,419.53 











Mined at esicns ea itr t eee cae ee ee ra in ki ae = Seg ee 819. 30 
RUE AINCO Rey geet MN eerie S = cISS SETS Go's Ste due > e Soe ciate ae ee 520. 00 
Wmitedicined ont Sate eee hs Soe hs Soe eh ios se 200. 00 
Obie reCOUNTNICRi acs ee Ce ees eee thre na, dees, d on Ee pe oe a 5, 640. 00 
“TNO EET A FE ES secs RP Weed ea PI Oo Ae 7,179. 30 
Miscellaneous: 
Wianizecl SHERI SSSenee o Seca cam eters aie ewe eRe seam Bose 67, 391. 87 
TRIENRGINE 5 roc Aa ae COS RSS eee eee eee ean 17, 038. 51 
SSDP SIRES Rese Bik alc jeer ee ces BS EE hE 8, 686. 74 
WiammedeKcin ed Oma = ere er cine asco yr. nea ys cto sie eee cab 4,322. 01 
SPRITE So SR OI Ck IR Be a ene eae att ome en 1, 137. 52 
PEPE INL oP pee ee ey tape ah S Ss Seats ree haere Meee 12. 30 
heraC OM GhICH eee ese see oe IG eine ects Bye a 130, 192. 63 - 
ING teal apace ee eee appre eres te fee oy ens os cca ad Bale sie claiseee 228, 781. 58 
The imports by ports of entry for the years 1909, 1910, and 1911 were: 
Port. 1909 1910 1 1911 
PAH ALTA) UE eer enacted eee rem eae ceca eis emsise $5, 744, 569. 82 | $10, 060, 169.15 $9, 613, 555. 27 
(CEH ETE EYI Es cis Si a OL 2, 264, 469. 52 3, 977,477.94 4,335, 805. 75 
IEUOH A VED GUT sneer ere tae Sor Se eines Seieeosminsicle 1,031, 941.00 1, 278, 380. 65 1, 853, 537.45 
NETIDEG Do woe nea i I ea eae 764, 761.04 970, 546. 29 1, 052, 494. 22 
ECE eee eet EO or ok 474, 426.09 518, 271.79 692, 981.45 
SHTVE(AT) LEDER ey a ae st een a ee 151, 032. 64 97, 721.59 378, 751.88 
TE ILELTENEL SS er cs 7g eR SC ee 59, 879. 90 45,171.80 83, 969. 80 
TPE GS a5 Ae Ne eo a ete oan a in a 36, 674. 25 45, 030. 20 57, 593. 09 
JSG >. NLS cell Oa ae Oe eee ee 33, 292. 44 23, 801. 72 21, 846.96 
WY GCUCH Sere mie ncecine se sane ee eel coeetoccmcns Jobs plesecatecencetee 9, 065. 92 18, 327.49 
TRCN G0) ee = eae a ee ers cee 10, 561,046.70 | 17,025,637.05 | 18, 108, 863. 36 














1The figures for 1910 in this table are taken from the former report of the director general of statistics. 


The corrected total for 1910 is as given in the opening paragraph. 
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EXPORTS. 
The exports for the year 1911, by countries of destination, were as follows: 
“United States a2 58 8) sel sa pile ee a Sees one en Sem nr Ae $12, 248, 995. 38 
United: Kinetionts 3545252 Abe kee ha ee Ae eh en ee ee 4, 596, 137. 81 
Germany 2. see ek Hse bee DL Soe es Sat ee eee ee eee eye ae se 1, 910, 353. 75 
Framee 22: S220 2 a nct Pes ea 2 See oie ee eee eee ae eae 769, 189. 48 
OMA oe coh Ge ALS Ee Se ae he eee re eee nee SLO We ae Ree 119, 654. 55 
PANAMA ei oe oe nes Ses ca Siliaieet el AL ee OY a NU Siea ager ne aE ea ge 42, 977. 25 
Obhericoumtries 35.2 Paes 3 Se Se es A ee 2 Te geen 2, 688, 591. 34 
Potal(eola yo 222 perce Soo eae Seats eres bee ete ge oe 22, 375, 899. 56 
The exports by classes were as follows: 
Vereta ble productar ii so. occ eas coda eee tae ee $14, 375, 300. 82 
Mineralyproduets...5) Soo Se bes oie ee ag cee ene renee 4, 507, 761. 72 
Amita prodieta: iced sdk atc See sags Bee ae ae Sees eee 1, 960, 409. 76 
Manufactured products.c.2.0% / 5. 0.3522- 5 ~de se oe aie ees a 1, 347, 393. 97 
Eve aRHINAIS oie Pe naw Ao dope ee seeee eee see Sane aoe eee 92, 852. 64 
Miscetlancous products.) 2522. 252.222} Set are eee eae 7,445. 40 
(GUEPENCY: 2s sioe 2 os sys ace als che lre iss eshte em eta eT NEE pe le aie ae 84, 735. 25 
Total oe. soe 'sls oe De mee He ene eled oe eae at teeta meee 22, 375, 899. 56 
Under the various classifications the principal exports were: 
Quantities. Value. 
Vegetable products: 
OfCG Bie Blk Fre anureere eae neers ra aes ea ete: aise er eee tons. . 37, 900 $9, 475, 448. 89 
IB AUIRTIAS SSop te ooo rel aes Gatin ci eetaae Sere eee ee ee er inet means @o2 33 109, 786 2,172, 000. 00 
ioTTT Sa an eNO MOIR aA gan Fo aN TORR Sete aie Mes a Pa, do... 577 900, 886. 90 
PES eens yc Sm Nera )o toed te ote wk Ree ele taal em a eee es eee a eater do.... 10, 990 739, 419. 00 
BeatiLODacCOs..numcniat ine aa lect sieyeimn tela le Rees ee niet mace ta rae Gora: 3,911 332, 935.00 
Mineral products: 
Golahinth arsesa ote c inj ce oes hare eieeincee = sisisiais ste ice ete ae kilos. - 7, 683 2, 454, 834. 83 
GOltus ia ee acai see tite ee ernie sw ota anes neem eee doa. 2,891 1, 296, 797. 54 
Platinum. <::.<6/.--- Oe Eye RE W SSR eee te do.... 2, 554 345, 896. 00 
Animal products: 
Wattle desse ase sine caer eae eae ee ener ies naan aeiiae aie ater tons. . 4,449 1,779, 790. 21 
Manufactured products: 
iPanamashats Cr Wimaeo) ec swiss ceisler al asiniceielain et yam ielete® kilos. - 36, 167 550, 243. 00 
Panama Nats (Suwa 7a) season Geo ne eee ae ee ona meses doz 57,617 538, 578. 00 
The exports by countries and classes were: 
Live animals: 
Panama ee. SR oS ew a ae ee er ce ee een $8, 481. 50 
United, States Soa. ah 250 aoe oe es ee PS a eee 4, 558. 00 
United Kingdowt?.. 5 oS al oie | La ees eee eee 1, 097.14 
QOiihier countriess 425 30 see ees ae ok to oe. Pe 78, 716. 00 
Potail aicat cco. 5 ON ere era sear at As a cae ce 92, 852. 64 
Animal products: 
United Statesicis iscsi hk ees ae eae eect ora apep ara a erence 1, 050, 115. 60 
United ‘Kinedomin. oc. haga em anes <n ate auinedeempengee Bete mE 256, 835. 48 
Germany: 2.2. fie 25s bE ee ee ne RE eee tee ae eee 206, 308. 25 
Spain: ..cse2. tee pes ye et eee ee 75, 739. 20 
AT CO 2 is ea a ees ees Fp MeL Ary es ict Mon 67, 637. 08 
Patani oi 5 aad a ia ae he ae ee te 104. 00 
Other countries. 7512 Lo ae ee Cee Sea aes 303, 670. 15 


Wotal... 202. sec eke ee ee 1, 960, 409. 76 












CORGMEIA 


GOMMhis Rei a le. 
$ 40,484,762.92 


UNITED KINGBO 
$ 5,838, 789.69 


UNITED KINGDOM 
$4,596,137.81 
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Vegetable products: 


United: States... dec. dic ameter J) Sot Mio. os aeeaginee en ee $3, 308, 553. 57 
United ‘Kangdom 2. ty eesc' See ee oe eee Bae serrate 2,112, 574. 03 
Germanys s2.25s pS eet Te ee ae eae a 1, 526, 436. 88 
Brace. 2 Ca hes a AO caer 124, 906. 90 
SPAR os 2. Soh See, So nn sree eee RG eae 23 43, 645. 35 
Paws os oe Uk ee ae ae a a ee 15, 098. 50 
Other-countiies. =o.) akc abies Lope tee SOS ae ee eee 2, 244, 085. 59 
AT Gitial. jek otc c= ee ee ee ba ty gee a ae ee 14, 375, 300. 82 
Manufactured products: 
Wanted: tates: <8 s40 case anaes ce oe oo, Oe eres eee ee 877, 183. 16 
United kingdom :3.25. 2 S52. Oo Ps eae ee ee ee 273, 081. 89 
CGTER DO. os Le Race ae eee GOR Slogan ao ereCte eeeteas mage rene eee 129, 125. 47 
APM ATIORL oho see ean ao rece aiye din thts ce eae ES eae Ree 18, 877. 25 
Prgmeer oie none ee Se es oho eee ree le eR Cee 2 ee 86. 00 
Other counties. 2400s eee tee ee See cle a eee Se 49, 040. 20 
POb AM oh ek Fact oc ee eh ess ees ee eee ae 1, 347, 393. 97 
Mineral products: 
Waited Statess cio. SE ee es a ee 2, 008, 545. 05 
United ‘Kiriedometccste.: 120s ee sae eee eee 1, 872, 334. 02 
Wranc@s 24 on vad HRs SIRI Ae es en Be ee 574, 329. 50 
Germany 72 505s. eat oS ee ee ee ee 45, 728. 15 
PATI QIN Aan steep ae hee anne ny aC OneN ae Bs Bred Ain ahs et 415. 00 
Sc ON eaten. MRMORCO eA Mo sn Yes Big So” 270. 00 
OLher comninies”... 2. ees. aoe ee =O oe ee 6, 140. 00 
otal sakes. Lie Se ee a en ae 4, 507, 761. 72 
Miscellaneous: 
RGRORIMOTIY, 500 os See ee a cho te Sick wrt oro apa nek ee 230. 00 
RARE Pei So ee SR oe RE RECEE Eh Ng Ge Se et a 155. 00 
United “Kingdomin:s Sse os I ae Se hie in cere ee 80. 00 
Wnited States ces onciss osc sono ae eee Oe ee 40. 00 
PP TRAUTNE co genres So «Se Recep aa ae eet ee en 1. 00 
Other countpies jose eS se eee oe tee Sok eet ee 6, 939. 40 
Potaly. 1S seen es Se. cic eee Cee i ae 7,445. 40 


The exports by ports of clearance for the years 1909, 1910, and 1911 were: 

















Port. 1909 1910 1911 

Barranquilla 8. oS oe eee ee ee ees $5, 689, 017.37 | $7,139, 083.42 $8, 244, 491.99 
Cartagena s. 205 or seco Ge cone eee ae eects Be ete aces 4, 548, 895. 75 5, 178, 441. 63 5, 927, 159. 30 
Sanita Mantas -atetee toe Sires ey eee ot ae eee en 1,310, 775.63 | 1,770,067. 96 2, 303, 223.33 
CUCItS 55 one ce eerie Se eee aera 1, 211, 453. 90 861, 918. 20 2, 087, 654. 70 
BuenaVeNntlire sce. 4 cok cee eet e eae. aoe 1,171, 405. 00 1, 153, 523. 00 1, 780, 742. 04 
THMACO S25 «Shere elo cis ee a ee er 1, 293, 368. 16 1, 164, 561. 57 1, 573, 340. 16 
Miohachs. 5s Mirae ee Nee eine ne eee 146, 422. 06 161, 507. 29 234, 460. 60 
PATAUICA Yo oa site atte eee eRe SR Roe ee ee ' 84,434.96 , 068. 22 | - 92, 846. 48 
Mpislesecsess cho ro SiNee Ut eh Re ete ae 57, 573.40 84, 272. 85 70, 519. 50 
OPO CIO es aie 'S.o 5 ccs whee hee SI ee trae een | I DEA Vs Seen on 28, 708. 60 61, 461. 46 

Total. (gold) ose 222 awe cee oe Ree ee 15, 513, 346.23 | 17,625, 152.74 22, 375, 899. 56 
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HE TOTAL foreign commerce of Cuba for the calendar 
year 1911 amounted to $236,319,087, of which $113,433,135 
was imports and $122,885,952 exports. The figures for 
the year ending June 30, 1910, were: Imports, $103,675,581; 

exports, $150,909,020; total, $254,584,601. There was, therefore, 
for the periods considered a gain in imports of $9,757,554, and a 
loss in export of $28,023,068, or a net loss of $18,265,514. 

The details of Cuban commerce are published for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, as follows: 


IMPORTS. 


The imports by countries of origin for the past three fiscal years were: 














Countries. 1909 1910 1911 

Tiiratlvartl Sie ts ae aa em ieee eee te ce ees Pe $46,339,198 | $54,569,393 | $57,128,344 
Wii pedekein edo min pen ses. Sa ee ae nates ce cs Seed 12,260,414 | 12,292,219 12, 758, 709 
Salas eit at Pea an ET On Tae he tare ay 8, 019, 893 8, 680, 256 8, 527, 686 
Germany seeanet Se eer are cn an eee eae: = me AES 6, 587, 538 6, 542, 760 7, 208, 974 
HGEATICO tame eta Seis Pe or ete meets ie et vise BOEn Soo ae eee 5, 303, 478 5,514, 939 5, 538, 860 
mOthereAmericaniCountlies: sc h2-ce sce. nas soe sence cce nese ee une 7, 127,168 8,319, 929 8, 410, 501 
Others nropeanl Counties © 22 ces masse ese e os sees nen eeacioce 3, 892, 876 5, 5382, 357 6, 032, 935 
PANTO LET COUNUDICS Meee erie socio eae anes oe oe een See ee 1,917,016 2, 223, 728 2,491,773 
ETO Lalani ce Serer ce cea 1S GORGE Sa eae ae nad 91,447,581 | 103,675,581 | 108, 097,782 





Included under the heading ‘‘Other American countries’”’ for the year 1911 are: 
Porto Rico, $2,620,344; Uruguay, $1,615,479; Canada, $1,522,493; Argentina, $1,124,- 
742; Mexico, $1,090,559; Venezuela, $115,419; British West Indies, $85,627; Brazil, 
$83,820; Ecuador, $80,297; and the Dominican Republic, $50,849. Under ‘‘Other 
European countries’’ for the same year are: Belgium, $1,604,120; Norway, $1,442,988; 
Ireland (not included above in the United Kingdom), $807,742; Italy, $597,433; 
Netherlands, $434,063; Switzerland, $412,887; Austria-Hungary, $372,357; Denmark, 
$284,655; Turkey, $60,695; and Portugal, $15,500; under ‘‘All other countries”’ in 
1911 are: British India, $1,965,202; Canary Islands, $255,321; China, $171,295; and 
Japan, $89,156. 

For the calendar year 1911 imports from the United States were $59,945,718; from 
the United Kingdom, $13,694,472; from Spain, $9,046,551; from Germany, $7,234,513; 


and from France, $6,202,738. 
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The following table shows the imports by classes for the fiscal years 1909, 1910, and 
LOT & 




















1909 1910 1911 
Earths, stones, and manufactures of: 
@ionbs and eatthins ec. ied. ree soe eee ge $737, 563 $989,249 | $1,076,947 
Minerak oils; bitumen: ete 5. 3. s2222 soo see aioe eee 1, 069, 502 1, 088, 759 1, 069, 976 
Glass and icrystaliwares ot <2 ees aecoee ee ese cemeeee ae jeae 1,115, 089 1,138, 711 1, 262, 218 
Earthenware and porcelain .........--.---------2----«-<s- 768,106 | 695, 051 820,360 - 
Metals, and manufactures of: 
Gold, silver; end ‘platinum 223225 o2080 ss2see Soon eee 450, 533 338, 053 | 325, 529 
Tronanid:stesle: ae ei evec te sane een Ce Rake oe epee ee 5, 284, 761 6, 163, 754 6, 513, 248 
Copperjand alloys isc: (aos nob e ose eee eee 626, 279 809, 127 802, 056 
All other metals, and manufactures of.................--- 245, 077 289, 294 336, 364 
Chemicals, drugs, paints, and perfumeries: 
KUM APY -LOCUCES - min/erci-m nere) see siete jarteree eee sem eels vac 395, 830 468, 350 489, 182 
Paints, etc., varnishes, and inks.........-.-----2<----0--- 593, 676 672, 781 710, 076 
Chemical products. sn) cee sects eon meee ae oe ae 2,146, 797 2,780, 939 3, 062, 882 
OisSsonpretencc eect sebee see ost eee eo ae eee ae 1, 886, 200 1,896, 900 2, 157, 373 
Fibers, and manufactures of: 
Gattone ce tae SSeS eas to: hin ie Dae Men Ns ea ae 9,815, 695 8, 527, 821 9,278, 430 
Other: vegetable fiberses.<2 tec see o geek cen cones 3,579, 710 3, 562, 301 3,360, 276 
Wiool chait ates ent Ome We ata trae es an See ae ee 1, 041, 286 1, 088, 225 1,181,783 
Bibles Fons thsae bot oepesecue cna sen nat ae eee wemeeeeeee ae 771, 376 619, 704 675, 752 
Paper, and manufactures of: 
Paperand: ecard board Jshcsce< n-ne descmiod sa oe Beas cee 1, 467, 069 1, 498, 369 1, 615, 982 
5 (BOOKS ANG: Printe-aios2 secak Sac ee ses c eee se ace pee eee 304, 360 314, 904 _ 370, 614 
Wood and other vegetable substances: ; 
Wood; and manufactures of- =. . 5-5) U.-2-- 0-2 -tene-soee ees 2, 287, 655 2, 506, 090 2,767,191 
Aa er oe BE ee a a ke Re 141, 683 190, 026 176, 013 
Animals and animal products: : 
JAMES oe Sat OE TE are ee aie Se ng eae 360, 314 341,112 398, 388 
Hides; skins, and feathers: ..2.2 3: 32456-22226 sans ose 483,934 | . 573,059 576, 820 
Manufactures of leather and furs............-...-..-..-.-- 4, 249, 507 4, 453, 299 4,756, 954 
Instruments, machinery, and apparatus: } 
Musical instruments, watches, and clocks..........-..-.--- 218, 013 263, 271 288, 002 
Machinerya! 05.20. Fhe. oo ese Sass ieee eee amte ees 5, 601, 387 8, 381, 763 9,136, 992 
ApMATATUS Sl ee eee semi mig saree clas teeta Ine lee acsta aatal 1, 677, 992 2, 821, 968 3, 061, 803 
Foods and drinks: 
MESES re PN ee ee ciate Watis tee atale ete ae maine wie tice nia 9, 892, 104 11, 476, 815 10, 630, 504 
PETS Boars AUTON pen i Ae cent es ans ee ett ae Me are See eg tee aaa 1,187, 024 1,310,144 1, 569, 648 
BTA RI Sb ieee a sodise as oo temintaae aris Deal naeee clase aeeeisa 12, 063, 000 13, 358, 362 12, 989, 272 
SHUTETTES OU he Me ond, ie REA VN Wi BE ME ace OL 549, 866 672, 674 676, 974 
Werotablesstet sas sc octane ceee ahem soon ancmosemion tee cent 3, 664, 230 4, 522, 049 4,491,995 
Beverages! and Oils ys. 24s cement Aone ee ae Se eee 3, 048, 265 3, 296, 467 3, 224, 093 
Dany ROTOGUCES es. cone aenns tee se ates eeKee arenes a a 1,840,170 2,524, 057 - 2,657, 031 
AA other k eos soem ook acy A on ae cee ee oe eae aeons 3, 762, 569 3, 699, 134 4, 299, 048 
Miscellaneousssenc. gen feo ae RoeNetant new an toe ese snes ooecamee 2, 663, 737 2, 567, 032 2,846, 291 
Articlestinee Of diityccséicen ose tacintina los Sees Sas eieerare 5, 507, 222 7,775, 967 8,441,715 » 
Montala nee ee ager Ae ye A oc, 2. Sn ea a 91,447,581 | 103,675,581 | 108,097,782 








Stones and earths: Under this subheading the imports, by countries, were: 








1910 1911 
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In the above classification the principal articles of import were: Marble, in the 
rough, $44,958, nearly all from Italy; marble, manufactured, $35,927, of which 
$29,941 was from Italy, $6,391 from the United States, and $2,528 from Spain. Build- 
ing stone, $5,711, the bulk of which came from Norway. Other stone, $118,832, of 
which $29,822 was from Italy, $24,699 from the United States, and $27,836 from 
Norway. Cement, 854,806 barrels, worth $808,766, of which 756,920 barrels were 
from the United States, 52,961 barrels from Belgium, and 33,666 barrels from France. 
Gypsum, 22,190 barrels, worth $25,745, of which 13,147 barrels were from the United 
States and 8,838 from Germany. 
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Mineral oils, bitumens, etc.: The imports under this heading were: 
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The principal imports included in this class were: Crude petroleum, 7,118,284 
‘gallons, worth $466,989; petroleum for gas making, 1,427,141 gallons, worth $50,272; 
other crude oils, 919,915 gallons, worth $251,867; tackle oil, 162,084 gallons, worth 
$13,646; benzine, 28,845 gallons, worth $3,866; gasoline, 73,185 gallons, worth $13,411; 
naphtha, 236,857 gallons, worth $30,997; refined petroleum, 488,184 gallons, worth 
$69,345; other refined oils, 585,833 gallons, worth $153,624; tar, 278 metric tons, 
worth $9,431. Practically all of the above was from the United States. 
Glass and crystal ware: Under this heading the imports were: 
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The principal articles included in this classification were: Mirrors, $81,744, of 
which $57,583 was from Germany, $9,944 from the United States, and $5,977 from 
Belgium. Tableware, 3,236 tons, worth $208,638, of which $82,337 was from Spain, 
$46,832 from France, $31,840 from the United States, and $17,260 from the United 
Kirgdom. Bottles, 7,393 tons, worth $342,643, of which $220,241 was from Germany, 
$53,311 from Belgium, $41,154 from the United States, and $19,108 from France. Elec- 
tric lamps, 459 tons, worth $113,993, of which $65,465 was from the United States and 
$30,830 from Germany. Window glass, 418 tons, worth $29,786, of which $11,425 was 
from the United Kingdom, $5,961 from the United States, $4,644 from Belgium, and 
$4,493 from Germany. Other glassware, 2,790 tons, worth $485,414, of which $151,422 
was from the United States, $127,174 from Germany, $81,425 from Belgium, $58,437 
from France, and $31,823 from the United Kingdom. 

Earthenware and porcelain: The imports under this heading were: 
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Included in this class were: Tiles, 680 tons, worth $43,141, nearly all of which came 
from Spain; bricks, 3,635 tons, worth $12,936, nearly all from Spain; roofing tiles, 3,403 
tons, worth $90,118, of which $73,000 from Spain, $8,889 from Belgium, and $7,255 
from Italy; terra-cotta piping, 6,204 tons, worth $75,395, of which $68,532 was from 
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the United States, and $6,802 from Spain; other earthenware, 15,707 tons, worth 
$233,208, of which $116,202 was from the United States, $60,023 from Spain, and 
$51,514 from the United Kingdom; table and household earthenware, 1,524 tons, 
worth $231,351, of which $85,925 was from the United Kingdom, $63,699 from Ger- 
many, $44,713 from Belgium, and $16,412 from the United States; tableware, porce- 
lain, 253 tons, worth $71,375, of which $39,960 was from Germany, $9,876 from the 
United States, and $9,651 from Spain. 
Gold, silver, and platinum: The imports under this heading were: 
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The principal articles in this classification were: Gold jewelry, $113,230, of which 
$60,280 was from Germany, $45,615 from France, and $3,280 from the United States; 
silver jewelry, $15,720, of which about one-half was from Germany, and the bulk of 
the remainder from France and Spain; gold and silver plated ware, $144,264, of 
which $67,240 was from the United States, $37,599 from Germany, and $30,955 from 
France. 

Iron and steel: Under this heading the imports were: 
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Included in this class were: Cast-iron bars, rods, etc., 11,656 tons, worth $407,213, 
of which $354,851 was from the United States, $29,640 from the United Kingdom, 
and $19,988 from Belgium; other manufactures of cast iron, 4,192 tons, worth $297,989, 
of which $184,685 was from the United States, $16,055 from Austria, and $83,958 
from the United Kingdom; wrought iron and steel bars and rods, 20,918 tons, worth 
$778,789, of which $367,659 was from the United States, $221,613 from Belgium, and 
$172,717 from the United Kingdom; sheets and plates, 12,906 tons, worth $709,510, 
of which $515,832 was from the United States and $170,952 from the United King- 
dom; wire and cable, 3,726 tons, worth $326,170, of which $253,082 was from the 
United States, $43,747 from the United Kingdom, and $11,509 from Germany; fine 
tools and implements, 435 tons, worth $250,128, of which $196,455 was from the United 
States, $18,279 from the United Kingdom, and $17,845 from Germany; other tools, 
576 tons, worth $71,926, of which $33,378 was from the United States and $32,839 
from the United Kingdom; nails, 4,816 tons, worth $297,530, of which $170,386 was 
from the United States, $78,270 from the United Kingdom, and $37,249 from Ger- 
many; iron or steel in pieces, 5,183 tons, worth $285,226, of which $227,445 was from 
the United States, $28,986 from Belgium, $17,300 from the United Kingdom, and 
$11,460 from France; tinplate, 1,801 tons, worth $136,750, of which $80,842 was from 
the United Kingdom and $54,846 from the United States; tinware, 790 tons, worth 
$234,299, of which $162,066 was from the United States, $31,110 from Spain, $23,825 
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from Germany, and $9,492 from the United Kingdom; pipings and fittings, 7,107 
tons, worth $440,164, of which $421,482 was from the United States and $18,331 from 
the United Kingdom; rails, 12,455 tons, worth $353,481, of which $351,797 was from 
the United States; other manufactures of steel and iron, 15,517 tons, worth $1,652,818, 
of which $1,008,700 was from the United States, $353,910 from the United Kingdom, 
$182,788 from Germany, and $51,280 from France. 

Copper and alloys: The imports under this classification were as follows: 
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The principal articles included in this class were: Copper in sheets, 269 tons, worth 
$89,237, of which $45,938 was from the United Kingdom and $1,995 from the United 
States; wire, 762 tons, worth $227,660, of which $215,797 was from the United States; 
other manufactures, 573 tons, worth $480,581, of which $279,815 was from the United 
States, $83,924 from the United Kingdom, $71,013 from Germany, and $37,065 from 
France. 

All other metals and manufactures thereof: Under this heading the imports were: 
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Included in this class were: Tin, 216 tons, worth $147,879, of which $48,033 was from 
Germany, $42,249 from the United Kingdom, and $38,808 from the United States; 
nickel and aluminum, 15 tons, worth $23,717, from Germany, the United Kingdom, 
United States, and France; manufactures of zinc, 183 tons, worth $44,501, of which one- 
half came from the United States and the remainder from Germany and Belgium prin- 
cipally; bar lead, 425 tons, worth $31,959, of which $19,090 was from the United States 
and $7,048 from the United Kingdom; lead tubing, 135 tons, worth $13,298, from Spain, 
United States, and United Kingdom; other manufactures of lead, 170 tons, worth 
$32,253, nearly one-half from the United States and the remainder from Belgium, 
Spain, and Germany principally. 

Chemicals, drugs, etc.: Primary products. Under this heading the imports were: 
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The principal articles belonging to this class were: Turpentine, 114,102 gallons, 
worth $55,836; pitch and rosin, 1,843 tons, worth $97,775, practically all of the above 
from the United States; opium, 14,121 pounds, worth $67,137, of which $56,080 was 
from Turkey and $3,726 from the United Kingdom; roots and herbs, worth $41,198, 
nearly all from Germany; other primary products, worth $230,084, of which $92,335 
was from the United States, $55,403 from Spain, $20,451 from Germany, $18,678 from 
Dominican Republic, and $17,280 from France. 

Paints, varnishes, and inks: Under this heading the imports were: 
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The articles included in this class were: Natural pigment and paints, 391 tons, 
worth $10,924, from Belgium, United States, Spain, and France; paints with metallic 
base, 3,108 tons, worth $525,666, of which $314,022 was from the United States and 
$155,901 from the United Kingdom; other paints, 192 tons, worth $66,747, of which 
$48,824 was from the United States and $6,177 from Germany; writing ink, 80 tons, 
worth $15,176, from the United Kingdom and the United States principally; print- 
ing ink, 78 tons, worth $25,349, of which $20,295 was from the United States; varnishes, 
67 tons, worth $58,527, of which $45,244 was from the United States and $5,339 from 
the United Kingdom. 

Chemical products: The imports under this heading were: 
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Under this class the principal imports were: Commercial fertilizers, 20,969 tons, 
worth $825,020, of which $752,726 was from the United States and $60,818 from the 
United Kingdom; acid, 2,074 tons, worth $118,975, of which $79,954 was from the 
United States, $13,348 from Germany, and $11,425 from the United Kingdom; oxides, 
2,507 tons, worth $152,701, of which $79,261 was from the United States and $71,406 
from the United Kingdom; gunpowder, 297 tons, worth $36,930; dynamite, 426 tons, 
worth $96,283; fuses, 41 tons, worth $11,338, all of the above explosives from the 
United States; unground salt, 15,493 tons, worth $109,948, of which $100,438 was from 
the United States; ground salt, 5,847 tons, worth $64,845, of which $60,260 was from 
the United States; patent and proprietary medicines worth $251,511, of which 
$145,725 was from the United States and $89,368 from France; other drugs, $994,026, 
of which $455,461 was from the United States and $447,416 from France. 
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Oils, soap, etc.: Under this heading the imports were: 
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The articles included in this class were: Oil for soap manufacture, 122,386 gallons, 
worth $31,626, all from the United States; other vegetable oils, 358,648 gallons, worth 
$185,404, of which $113,536 was from the United Kingdom, $30,341 from the United 
States, and $27,891 from France; glycerin and oleo oil, $73,361, of which $45,124 
was.from the United States; other animal fats, $184,700, nearly all from the United 
States; candles, 2,190,330 pounds, worth $203,860, of which $122,877 was from the 
United States and $69,235 from Spain; common soap, 8,522,274 pounds, worth $382,272, 
of which $264,729 was from Spain and $100,623 from the United States; fine soap, 84,364 
kilos, worth $80,890, of which $43,804 was from France and $33,026 from the United 
States; grease for soap manufacture, 2,230 tons, worth $260,729, practically all from the 
United States; perfumes and essences, 549,380 kilos, worth $517,830, of which $413,129 
was from France, $58,592 from the United States, and $33,622 from Germany; starch, 
worth $51,100, of which $38,094 was from the United Kingdom and $7,612 from the 
United States; glue 458,484 pounds, worth $39,587, of which $23,988 was from the 
United States and $8,221 from Germany. 

Cotton and manufactures of: The imports under this heading were: 
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The principal articles included in this class were: Raw cotton, 1,420,955 pounds, 
worth $113,652, of which $49,722 was from the United States, $42,836 from Spain, and 
$15,009 from the United Kingdom; thread and yarn, 285 tons, worth $374,710, of which 
$329,830 was from the United Kingdom and $31,110 from the United States; plain 
tissues, 4,496 tons, worth $4,017,924, of which $1,830,503 was from the United King- 
dom, $846,087 from the United States, $681,629 from Spain, $244,557 from Switzer- 
land, $208,077 from France, and $155,151 from Ireland; twilled tissues, 1,731 tons, 
worth $1,785,127, of which $909,908 was from the United Kingdom, $495,198 from 
the United States, $130,457 from Spain, $105,570 from France, and $101,249 from 
Ireland; knitted tissues, 525 tons, worth $1,278,183, of which $407,494 was from France, 
$372,845 from Germany, $297,622 from Spain, $165,781 from the United States, and 
$17,530 from Austria-Hungary; piqués, $227,701, of which $13,677 was from the 
United Kingdom, $6,200 from France, $2,795 from Germany, and $2,327 from the 
United States; laces, 156,071 kilos, worth $556,365, of which $318,264 was from the 
United Kingdom, $105,982 from Germany, $72,411 from Spain, and $55,992 from 
France; passementerie, $68,691, of which $17,034 was from Germany, $16,247 from 
the United States, $12,204 from France, and $11,502 from Italy; ready-made cloth- 
ing, 200 tons, worth $465,084, of which $172,382 was from the United States, $78,470 
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from France, $78,017 from Germany, $54,178 from Switzerland, $24,668 from Spain, 
and $23,456 from Austria; cotton velvets and plushes, $118,523, of which $48,590 was 
from Spain, $34,006 from the United Kingdom, and $25,875 from the United States; 
tulles, $92,350, of which $36,400 was from the United Kingdom, $28,768 from Ger- 
many, and $22,339 from France; other cotton manufactures, 1,011 tons, worth $378,339, 
of which $149,021 was from France, $80,882 from the United Kingdom, $58,582 from 
Spain, and $35,059 from the United States. 

Other vegetable fibers and manufactures thereof: Under this heading the imports 
were: 
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Articles included in this class were: Thread and yarn, $23,806, from the United 
- Kingdom, United States, Italy, and Spain; twine, 380 tons, worth $113,667, of which 
$39,009 from Spain, $33,074 from Italy, $9,926 from the United States, and $8,562 from 
Germany; cordage and rope, 572 tons, worth $130,868, of which $76,032 from the United 
States and $43,305 from Spain; bags for sugar, 11,881 tons, worth $1,329,612, of which 
$632,428 from British India, $578,389 from the United Kingdom, and $113,707 from 
the United States; linen tissues, 1,696 tons, worth $1,475,665, of which $645,304 from 
the United Kingdom, $516,165 from Ireland, $139,086 from Spain, $92,923 from 
France, $21,295 from Germany, $20,794 from the United States, and $19,978 from the 
Canary Islands; laces, $24,824, of which $17,207 from Germany; passementerie, $115,- 
717, of which $80,911 from Germany and $26,915 from France; ready-made clothing, 
$94,094, of which $33,995 from the Canary Islands, $32,549 from France, $8,996 from 
Spain, and $8,397 from the United States; other manufactures of linen, hemp, etc., 
263 tons, worth $39,617, of which $10,994 from Porto Rico, $9,919 from the United 
Kingdom, and $6,914 from the United States. 
Wool, hair, and manufactures of: Under this heading the imports were: 
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The principal articles included in this class were: Hair brushes, $59,116, of which 
$23,280 from the United States and $20,208 from France; hair and horsehair, $13,051, 
of which $6,985 from the United States and $3,113 from France; woolens and worsteds, 
487 tons, worth $811,583, of which $434,828 from the United Kingdom, $254,995 from 
France; $35,815 from Spain; $25,785 from Germany; and $21,239 from the United 
States; ready-made clothing, $98,523, of which $55,175 from the United States, $19,144 
from France, and $17,889 from Germany; other manufactures of wool, hair, etc., 
$178,642, of which $71,188 from France, $35,632 from Spain, $27,272 from the United 
Kingdom, and $23,957 from the United States. 
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Silk, and manufactures of: The imports under this heading were: 
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Included under this class were: Silk floss, $16,527, of which $9,845 from the United 
Kingdom and $5,841 from the United States; silk tissues, 64,223 kilos, worth $267,318, 
of which $128,808 from France, $53,159 from the United States, $34,223 from China, 
and $21,078 from the United Kingdom; knitted tissues, $10,886, nearly all from the 
United States; ready-made clothing, $150,828, of which $67,367 from the United 
States, $33,840 from France, $18,767 from China, and $16,749 from Japan; other man- 
ufactures of silk, $227,836, of which $102,477 from France, $40,984 from the United 
States, $30,525 from Germany, and $16,852 from Japan. 

Paper and cardboard: Under this heading the imports were: 
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The articles included in this class were: Paper in sheets, 1,479 tons, worth $219,922, 
of which $120,875 from the United States, $36,465 from Spain, $27,997 from France, 
and $23,944 from Germany; wrapping paper and bags, 1,195 tons, worth $87,190, of 
which $55,062 from the United States, $17,211 from Germany, and $7,314 from Norway; 
other paper, 9,736 tons, worth $939,598, of which $376,374 from the United States, 
$273,905 from Germany, $170,056 from Spain, and $100,303 from France; pasteboard 
in sheets, 1,631 tons, worth $98,956, of which $58,792 from the United States, $25,942 
from Germany, and $12,771 from France; cardboard boxes, 407 tons, worth $106,299, 
of which $23,178 from Spain, $22,635 from Germany, $20,457 from France, and $19,526 
from the United States; other cardboard and pasteboard, 2,005 tons, worth $151,494, 
of which $103,962 from the United States and $28,278 from Spain. 

Books and prints: The imports under this heading were: 
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The articles included in this class were: Blank books, $32,100, of which $24,551 
from the United States; printed books, $122,374, of which $69,500 from Spain, $29,921 
from the United States, and $12,449 from France; lithographs, maps, etc., $99,831, of 
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which $63,877 from Germany, $13,713 from the United States, and $7,955 from Switz- 
erland; printed letterheads, $116,309, of which $80,165 from the United States and 
$13,485 from France. 

Woods and manufactures of: Under this heading the imports were: 
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The principal imports in this class were: Common lumber, 10,890 tons, worth 
$241,049, of which $182,370 from the United States and $48,002 from the British West 
Indies; fine lumber, $3,727, nearly all from the United States; other unmanufactured 
wood, 5,245 tons, worth $166,300, of which $158,011 from the United States and $7,606 
from Germany; woodenware, 237 tons, worth $47,420, of which $37,742 from the 
United States and $6,390 from France; furniture, 5,639 tons, worth $994,760, of which 
$848,604 from the United States, $57,692 from France, $41,391 from Germany, and 
$24,381 from Spain; boxes and cases, $741,593, of which $501,502 from the United 
States, $72,790 from the United Kingdom, $46,466 from Spain, $40,833 from France, 
and $35,745 from Germany; barrels and staves, 9,691 tons, worth $570,252, of which 
$290,241 from the United States, $195,904 from Spain, $45,627 from the United King- 
dom, and $14,560 from Canada. 

Other vegetable substances: Under this heading the imports were: 
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Included in this class were: Willow, rushes, and rattan, unmanufactured, 89 tons, 
worth $77,359, of: which $31,495 from the United States, $15,729 from the United 
Kingdom, $11,077 from Switzerland; manufactured, 83 tons, worth $72,506, of which 
$24,192 from the United States, $15,121 from the United Kingdom, $10,996 from 
Switzerland, and $4,322 from Germany. 

Animals: Imports under this heading were: 
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Included in this class were: Horses, 460, worth $54,187, of which 452, worth $53,435, 
were from the United States; mules, 1,982, worth $244,656, of which 1,916, worth 
$243,141, were from the United States; cattle, 156, worth $6,030, and 7,879 hogs, worth 
$83,985, all from the United States. ; 
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Hides, skins, and feathers. 
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The principal articles under this class were: Feathers, 10,206 kilos, worth $42,249, 
of which $28,636 from France, $8,183 from Germany, and $4,303 from the United 
States; leather, 340 tons, worth $386,914, of which $339,997 from the United States, 
$33,431 from Spain, and $5,925 from France; patent and varnished leather, 77 tons, 
worth $126,784, of which $95,481 from the United States, and $23,072 from Spain; furs, 
$58,276, of which $48,475 from the United States and $4,662 from Spain. 

Manufactures of leather and furs: Under this heading the imports were: 
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Included in this class were: Men’s shoes, 861,884 pairs, worth $1,731,424, of which 
619,053 pairs, worth $1,277,642, and 240,000 pairs, worth $451,126, from Spain; 
women’s shoes, 1,783,245 pairs, worth $1,724,448, of which 1,556,334 pairs, worth 
$1,574,569, from the United States, and 219,393 pairs, worth $138,196, from Spain; 
children’s shoes, 1,186,948 pairs, worth $547,759, of which 905,186 pairs, worth $487,073, 
from the United States, and 281,474 pairs, worth $60,587, from Spain; alpargartas, 
260,534 dozen, worth $325,300, of which 224,958 dozen, worth $289,980, from Spain, 
and 33,459 dozen, worth $32,711, from China; saddlery and harness, 26,259 kilos, 
worth $22,354, of which $16,183 from the United States and $4,383 from the United 
Kingdom; other leather manufactures, 265 tons, worth $356,918, of which $202,649 
from the United States, $67,315 from Germany, $37,465 from the United Kingdom, 
$26,327 from France, and $17,893 from Spain. 

Musical instruments, watches, and clocks: The imports under this heading were: 
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Included in this class were 774 pianos, worth $109,260, of which 275, worth $44,993, 
from the United States, 285, worth $38,945, from Germany, and 127, worth $19,142, from 
Spain; other musical instruments, $33,918, of which $9,349 from Germany, $8,541 
from France, $6,492 from Spain, and $5,787 from the United States; 31,662 watches, 
worth $64,129, of which 13,630, worth $30,824, from France, 7,924, worth $17,495, from 
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Germany, 7,200, worth $10,508, from Switzerland, and 2,884, worth $5,209, from the 
United States; clocks, $59,545, of which $44,478 from the United States and $13,015 
from Germany. 

Machinery: The imports under this heading were: 
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The imports of machinery included machinery and apparatus for making sugar and 
spirits, 57,659 tons, worth $5,178,394, of which $3,102,368 from the United States, 
$1,029,627 from the United Kingdom, $628,822 from Belgium, $283,071 from Germany, 
and $121,692 from France; agricultural machinery, 553 tons, worth $117,337, of which 
$72,995 trom the United Kingdom, and $43,715 from the United States; electrical 
machinery, 318 tons, worth $84,822, of which $69,871 from the United States, $7,675 
from Canada, and $6,713 from Germany; pumps, $7,182, nearly all from the United 
States; boilers, 948 tons, worth $116,186, of which $107,973 from the United States, 
and $7,752 from the United Kingdom; locomotives, 2,370 tons, worth $423,697, of 
which $356,771 from the United States, and $65,043 from Germany; other machinery, 
6,496 tons, worth $1,639,643, of which $1,368,399 from the United States, $107,430 
from Germany, $82,465 from the United Kingdom, and $44,360 from France; machine 
parts and accessories, 7,521 tons, worth $1,567,601, of which $1,384,691 from the United 
States, $68,569 from Germany, $57,190 from France, and $36,833 from the United 
Kingdom. 

Apparatus: Under this heading the imports were: 
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Included in this class were 25,256 sewing machines, worth $393,007, of which 23,749, 
worth $355,617, were from the United States, 712, worth $20,347, from Germany, and 
744, worth $12,576, from Belgium; 1,262 typewriters, worth $73,210, nearly all from the 
United States; 5,891 bicycles, worth $37,184, almost all from the United States; 17,825 
weighing scales, worth $75,024, of which 15,882, worth $67,577, from the United States; 
594, worth $3,190, from the United Kingdom; and 794, worth $2,400, from Germany; 
railroad passenger coaches, worth $166,520, practically all from the United States; 
carriages and accessories for the same, worth $746,308, of which $404,100 from the 
United States, $236,971 from France, $41,221 from Belgium, $23,965 from Germany, 
and $19,222 from Spain; baggage cars, trucks, and freight cars of all kinds, 14,710 tons, 
worth $1,021,788, of which 14,000 tons, worth $968 536, from the United States; 680 tons, 
worth $50,697, from the United Kingdom; and 24 tons, worth $2,146, from Germany; 
street cars, 109 tons, worth $25,864, of which $23,389 from the United States; wagons, 
carts, and handcarts, 3,378 tons, worth $310,819, nearly all from the United States; 
steam vessels, worth $149,531, of which $77,500 from Norway, $50,668 from the United 
Kingdom, and $18,005 from the United States; sailing vessels, $62,106, of which $47,840 
from the United States, $7,325 from the United Kingdom, and $6,000 from Norway. 
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Meats: Under this heading the imports were: 
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The principal imports were: Game and poultry, $23,552, of which $19,362 
from the United States and $3,434 from Spain; jerked beef, 38,804,400 pounds, worth 
$2,291,843, of which $1,538,420 from Uruguay, $720;509 from Argentina, and $23,875 
from the Dominican Republic; salt pork, 15,317,583 pounds, worth $1,638,689, prac- 
tically all from the United States; fresh pork, mutton, and beef, and salted and 
canned beef, $30,637, all from the United States; hams and shoulders, 3,855,813 
pounds, worth $642,798, of which $594,805 from the United States and $44,877 from 
Spain; lard, 59,385,759 pounds, worth $5,543,048, all from the United States, except 
$15,740 from Spain and $704 from China; bacon, 39,311 pounds, worth $7,628, nearly 
all from the United States; canned meats, 1,815 tons, worth $326,463, of which $232,237 
from the United States, $65,818 from Spain. and $18,306 from France; other meat and 
meat products, 438 tons, worth $125,846, of which $88,429 from the United States, 
$32,567 from Spain, and $3,034 from France. 

Fish: The imports under this heading were: 
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SS 

iT ie ag Rent TE RO a RDI Meare CMO Re cc Vit DNC J | 1,310,144 | - 1,569,648 





Included in the above were: Codfish, 17,698,883 pounds, worth $1,137,592, of which 
$398,118 from Canada, $374,393 from the United Kingdom, $340,750 from Norway, and 
$15,216 from the United States; herring, 907,282 pounds, worth $31,394, of which 
$16,345 from Spain, $6,725 from the United States, and $5,503 from the Canary Islands; 
canned salmon, $20,771, of which $16,414 from Spain and $4,357 from the United 
States; canned sardines, worth $52,788. of which $39,827 from Spain, $4,374 from 
France, $2,781 from Portugal, and $2,097 from the United Kingdom; other canned 
fish, $306,158, of which $262,552 from Spain, $17,688 from the United States, and 
$14,544 from France; oysters and other shellfish, worth $17.967, of which $15,299 
from the United States and $2,136 from China. 

Breadstuffs were imported in the last two years from the following countries: 
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United States es. 22.2 ass Le RL Sie see a ue ce ar A eR pee a $6, 757,850 | $6,138, 304 
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Spatey soe eal Ge Fa a a ae 106, 577 122, 280 
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Included in this class were: Oats, 18,482 tons, worth $477,058, of which $256,140 
from the United States, $158,487 from France, and $60,429 from Argentina; rice, 
136,118 tons, worth $5,920,244, of which $2,308,635 from Germany, $2,087,510 from 
the United Kingdom, $1,328,124 from British India, $103,555 from Spain, and $51,975 
from the United States; barley, 4,843 tons, worth $263,577, of which $259,531 from 
Germany; Indian corn, 74,843 tons, worth $1,745,790, of which $1,456,751 from the 
United States and $280,470 from Argentina; cornmeal, 20,775 barrels, worth $59,946, 
all except 7 barrels from the United States; wheat flour, 851,447 barrels, worth 
$3,842,136, of which $3,837,837 from the United States; other flours, 1,208 tons, worth 
$34,364, of which $32,450 from the United States; biscuits and crackers, $82,085, of 
which $47,833 from the United Kingdom, $29,417 from the United States, and $3,257 
from France; macaroni and other pastes, 2,634 tons, worth $84,619, of which $63,307 
from the United States, $11,975 from Spain, $5,117 from France, and $2,230 from the 
United Kingdom. Other cereal products, 492 tons, worth $41,902, of which $29,227 
from the United States, $6,085 from Spain, and $2,836 from the United Kingdom; hay 
and other forage, 20,553 tons, worth $438,991, of which $320,115 from the United States, 
$105,895 from Canada, and $12,648 from Argentina. 

Fruits: The imports under this heading were: 
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MMLC ORS vales tema ee erenre eee nA ten ee errs ao cael no aa A ee $301, 960 $318, 622 
SAPD — a5 secre moses ae le a lace ta ac ANO Coc ap el a a CE 308, 947 293, 077 
PTDIGE 5... dame es deala eel Ge Gu nt g GS LO01 ies Ua ean OMS at 12, 998 13,190 
Winiited ear oo ome eer) 2 pas eee cane keen rele Use 12, 237 12,919 
CletmaaTiypanes se sili Were ee Eases Ces cone ie ic pe Porebe es SA ape aes | 3,570 5,214 
OL ETECOUTIURI CS eee sys tee me element eran i See Sete sea 32, 962 33, 952 

Total een Ree eee eer ay eee i Tm 672, 674 676, 974 











The principal imports were: Apples, $54,958, nearly all from the United States; 
grapes, $54,085, of which $43,005 from Spain and $10,892 from the United States; 
other fresh fruits, $120,720, of which $119,335 from the United States; almonds, 
$66,614, of which $63,037 from Spain; dried cherries, $12,317, of which $8,969 from 
the United States and $2,140 from Spain; raisins, $16,686, of which $13,772 from 
Spain and $2,815 from the United States; other dried fruits, $197,100, of which 
$124,417 from Spain $31,412 from the United States, $14,176 from the Canary Islands, 
and $10,494 from the United Kingdom; canned and other preserved fruits, $152,345, 
of which $88,492 from the United States, $56,064 from Spain, $9,403 from France, and 
$5,643 from the Canary Islands. 

Vegetables were imported from: 
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Included in this class were: Onions, 10,182 tons, worth $466,503, of which $248,121 
from Spain, $92,681 from the Canary Islands, $66,184 from Uruguay, $31,868 from the 
United States, and $15,452 from Mexico; peas, 7,766 tons, worth $800,191, of which 
$049,793 from Mexico, $143,232 from the United States, $78,657 from Spain, and 
$12,875 from Germany; beans, 14,823 tons, worth $1,302,996, of which $482,222 from 
Mexico, $369,010 from Germany, $259,722 irom the United States, $151,902 from 
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Austria-Hungary, $13,980 from Spain, and $11,045 from France; potatoes, 54,388 
tons, worth $1,389,715, of which $886,999 from the United States, $474,281 from 
Canada, and $21,652 from the Canary Islands; other fresh and dried vegetables, 1,505 
tons, worth $33,990, of which $18,920 from the United States, $7,837 from Spain, and 
$4,698 from Canada; canned and other preserved vegetables, $498,600, of which 
$311,560 from Spain, $91,756 from the United States, $47,132 from France, $25,117 
from Belgium, and $10,675 from Italy. 
Beverages and oils were imported from the following countries: 


1910 1911 

Sparta eee oS os eo eae eie scene Soamism ec ao Rtem aniatac ts Seen eee aes $2, 281,262 | $2,207,949 
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Articles included in this class were: Olive oil, 1,319,908 gallons, worth $872,211, 
of which $801,152 from Spain, $58,586 from the United States, and $10,932 from France; 
cottonseed oil, 274,568 gallons, worth $168,831, of which $164,046 from the United 
States; other food oils, $9,168, nearly all from Europe. White wines, in bottles, 31,411 
dozen, worth $116,104, of which $93,633 from Spain, $15,854 from France, and $3,219 
from Portugal; in other containers, 454,468 gallons, worth $193,805, of which $135,758 
from Spain, $29,597 from France, and $24,350 from Italy. Red wine, in bottles, 20,414 
dozen, worth $50,756, of which $44,367 from Spain, $3,042 from France, and $2,557 
from the United States; in other containers, 5,055,236 gallons, worth $1,103,771, of 
which $1,053,530 from Spain, $35,710 from France, $6,415 from the United States, © 
and $6,180 from the Canary Islands. Beer, in bottles, 413,678 dozen, worth $333,514, 
of which $229,457 from the United Kingdom, $81,103 from the United States, and 
$15,720 from Germany; in other containers, 26,723 gallons, worth $20,511, of which 
$10,406 from the United Kingdom, $8,640 from the United States, and $1,465 from 
Germany. Cider, in bottles, 27,279 dozen, worth $53,361, of which $49,599 from Spain. 
Champagne, 41,101 meters, worth $74,961, of which $63,966 from France, $8,364 from 
Spain, and $2,123 from the United States. Distilled liquors and cordials, 430,095 
liters, worth $215,027, of which $132,994 from France, $26,535 from Germany, $16,715 
from the United States, $13,149 from Spain, and $10,270 from the United Kingdom. 
Vinegar, in barrels, 35,580 gallons, worth $9,820, from France, Spain, and the United 
States. 

Dairy products were imported from: 
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Under this heading the imports were: Condensed milk, 15,611 tons, worth $1,823,216, 
of which $806,622 from Norway, $623,936 from the United States, $347,633 from the 
United Kingdom, and $24,401 from Canada; butter, 849 tons, worth $424,978, of which 
$271,944 from Denmark, $68,932 from the United States, $34,934 from Spain, $21,305 
from the Netherlands, $14,162 from Germany, and $10,227 from France; cheese, 
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2,312 tons, worth $408,837, of which $298,591 from the Netherlands, $46,299 from the 
United States, $24,538 from Switzerland, $12,228 from Germany, and $7,387 from the 
Canary Islands. 

All other alimentary substances were received from: 
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Under this class the imports were: Cacao, 176,073 pounds, worth $39,408, of which 
$30,506 from the United States and $4,781 from Venezuela; tea, 70 tons, worth 
$13,717, of which $8,361 from China and $2,466 from the United States; coffee, 11,697 
tons, worth $2,917,410, of which $2,598,490 from Porto Rico, $144,518 from the United 
States, $105,784 from Venezuela, and $65,732 from Brazil; chocolate, 123,862 pounds, 
worth $24,717, of which $14,461 from France, $4,174 from the United Kingdom, and 
$3,887 from the United States; confectionery, 1,439,966 pounds, worth $165,646, of 
which $66,182 from Spain, $63,642 from the United States, $14,064 from the United 
Kingdom, and $9,766 from France; saffron, 13,854 kilos, worth $124,190, nearly all 
from Spain; pepper and other spices, $20,865, of which $10,560 from the United States, 
$3,081 from the United Kingdom, and $2,194 from British India; oleomargarine, 
490,196 pounds, worth $49,402, all from the United States; eggs, 4,288,608 dozen, 
worth $926,943, nearly all from the United States. 

Miscellaneous articles: The imports under this heading were: 
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This classification included: Fans, 55,055 kilos, worth $56,941, of which $25,837 
from Japan, $16,444 from Spain, $8,409 from China, and $1,990 from the United States; 
amber, tortoise shell, and jet, 18,123 kilos, worth $94,222, of which $66,789 from France, 
$13,758 from Austria-Hungary, $8,193 from Germany, $2,785 from the United States, 
and $1,150 from Japan; articles of horn, 25,767 kilos, worth $102,326, of which $76,452 
from France, $11,012 from the United States, $7,566 from Germany, $4,142 from 
Spain, and $2,218 from Austria-Hungary; articles of celluloid, 50,670 kilos, worth 
$67,868, of which $37,552 from France, $15,153 from the United States, $8,534 from 
Germany, $2,576 from Spain, and $2,000 from Mexico; oilcloth for floors, 923 meters, 
worth $6,307, practically all from the United States; all other oilcloth, 181,270 kilos, 
$82,884, of which $64,756 from the United States, $10,946 from the United Kingdom, 
and $5,882 from Germany; matches, 41,247 gross, worth $40,987, of which $34,562 
’ from France and $5,939 from Italy; rubber hose and other manufactures of rubber, 
84 tons, worth $135,980, of which $110,886 from the United States, $16,298 from Ger- 

many; toys, 402 tons, worth $175,717, of which $103,341 from Germany, $27,084 from 
the United States, $21,418 from France, and $20,484 from Spain; walking .canes, 
umbrellas, and parasols, $96,700, of which $52,853 from Spain, $15,872 from the United 


- 
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Kingdom, $8,322 from the Canary Islands, $6,342 from Germany, and $6,280 from 
France; tombstones and accessories, $17,423, of which $16,415 from the United States; 
hats, 84,596 dozen, worth $464,446, of which $197,390 from Italy, $97,238 from the 
United States, $80,261 from Ecuador, $37,591 from France, $15,527 from Colombia, 
$12,948 from Spain, and $11,798 from the United Kingdom; cartridges and caps, 
$22,550, of which $18,409 from the United States, $1,510 from France; waterproof 
cloth, 160 tons, worth $258,486, of which $144,019 from the United States, $23,918 
from the United Kingdom, $11,962 from Spain, $10,120 from France, and $6,936 from 
the Canary Islands; smoking and chewing tobacco, 142 tons, worth $51,273, all from 
the United States; articles not specially mentioned or not classified in the tariff, 3,764 
tons, worth $779,606, of which $479,951 from the United States, $105,722 from Ger- 
many, $71,721 from France, $46,084 from the United Kingdom, $17,446 from Brazil, 
$16,170 from Switzerland, $11,776 from Spain, and $10,707 from Argentina. 

The last classification in the general table refers to articles free of duty, which were 
imported from the following countries: 
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The principal articles under this heading were: Manure, 3,880 tons, worth $95,356, 
of which $65,931 from the United States and $28,625 from Argentina; paving stones, 
14,920 tons, worth $132,592, of which $128,878 from Norway; plows and cultivators, 
1,502 tons, worth $198,507, of which $182,164 from the United States and $13,697 from 
the United Kingdom; reapers, 175 tons, worth $44,200, of which $27,429 from the 
United Kingdom and $14,708 from the United States; other agricultural implements, 
1,211 tons, worth $202,332, of which $138,387 from the United States, $51,309 from the 
United Kingdom, and $11,826 from Germany; trees and plants, $20,958, of which 
$18,520 from the United States; anthracite coal, 68,507 tons, worth $205,613, of which 
64,647 tons, worth $189,532, from the United States, 1,051 tons, worth $8,810, from 
Germany, and 2,809 tons, worth $7,271, from the United Kingdom; bituminous coal, 
931,272 tons, worth $3,049,343, of which 925,900 tons, worth $3,024,537, from the 
United States, 4,452 tons, worth $17,530, from the United Kingdom, and 920 tons, _ 
worth $7,276, from Germany; coke, 27,152 tons, worth $77,589, of which 23,950 tons, 
worth $65,974, from the United States and 3,202 tons, worth $11,615, from the United 
Kingdom; henequen, hemp, etc., 2,189 tons, worth $145,733, of which $72,446 from 
the United States, $54,770 from the United Kingdom, and $14,094 from Mexico; 
printed books, maps, etc., $61,365, of which $48,265 from the United States, $6,489 
from Canada, and $3,569 from France; wood pulp and news-print paper, 5,648 tons, 
worth $331,494, of which $232,023 xe the United States, $42,696 from osriiee and 
$32,593 from Canada; unplaned pine lumber, 167,474 M feet, worth $2,625,081, of 
which $2,265,395 from the United States, $252,299 from Canada, $73,783 from the 
United Kingdom, and $33,237 from the British West Indies; fresh fish, 782,256 pounds, 
worth $26,260, all from the United States; mineral waters, 1,079,686 liters, worth 
$173,368, of which $86,906 from Spain, $39,421 from France, $26,384 from Belgium, 
and $15,439 from the United States; cheesecloth, 135 tons, worth $95,451, all from the 
United States; barbed fence wire, 7,691 tons, worth $352,583, of which $342,913 from 
the United States and $5,203 from Belgium; other free imports not classified, 5,492 
tons, worth $457,030, of which $414,357 from the United States. 
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EXPORTS. 


The exports by countries for the past three fiscal years were: 











Countries. 1909 1910 1911 

Ufiiied) SIGIGSS Sa asee So teeaccaenesaesseeosnosonessssesuecas $109, 407,613 | $129,328,507 | $113,450, 732 
Wintiae) TNC ie Gee Gooasaecenaoes Seo eoeer ote ea aeetaeos 5, 013, 676 10, 696, 289 5, 086, 762 
RGOLIM AMI Se emo ais ons ene Se Clee Domne Snel reins sous emcees 4, 053, 960 3, 646, 398 3,691, 711 
TROD oe SU SABES BCE HERI aol SR ICI eo ea eee eee ry eS 1, 216, 275 1, 549, 080 1, 405, 356 
(Syeeee NS SS A a ages et oe ei ea Re eee SER 865, 519 727, 297 745,197 
@OpherpAInerican|COMUMUTPICS -aye ses = eis -loe sc seis ge ences eee | 2,660, 971 3,391, 216 3,326, 383 

iO PMEKUUTOPeAM\COUNLDICS. 2-6 ke ac seceee oe Se ck doee sce os eclee 1,081, 241 915,175 822, 608 
POTN eECOUNTTMOSE Geet mein o2/5 Sacceee Gee Geos os aeons 411,814 655, 058 650, 116 
TNO GENS 2734 FHSS S Saas toe eoee Oe Rea Suet ean Semanal 124,711,069 | 150,909, 020 129, 178, 865 








Included under ‘‘Other American countries’’ for 1911, are: Canada, $1,139,140; 
Argentina, $870,625; Uruguay, $396,864; Colombia, $143,535; Panama, $100,185; 
Mexico, $93,678; Dutch West Indies, $64,578; Puerto Rico, $37,304; and Costa Rica, 
$31,457. Under ‘‘Other European countries’: Belgium, $245,043; Netherlands, 
$210,021; Austria-Hungary, $166,537; Gibralter, $68,408; Portugal, $48,600; Italy, 
$45,663; and Russia, $23,482. Under ‘‘All other countries’’: Australia, $380,387; 
Canary Islands, $116,624; French Africa, $53,270; British Africa, $53,040; and Egynt, 


$19,102. 


For the calendar year 1911 the exports to the United States were $106,615,291; to 
the United Kingdom, $5,697,312; to Germany, $3,640,563; to France, $1,307,517; and 


to Spain, $458,923. 


The following table shows the total value of the exports by articles from Cuba during 


the last three fiscal years: 

















1909 1910 1911 
Animals and animal products: ) 
AVC AIR A Sere ee) ele se oe eee ase ace anise ise eeelee este $38, 580 $14, 623 $17, 763 
EniGleS han tS Kinser seen acer eek mine cea make aoe on ne eats 1, 482, 108 1, 894, 738 1, 707, 434 
@thenanimaliproducts sess sacs nese ee ose ssee = ae 72, 757 108, 280 88, 062 
Sugar and molasses: 
MCAD eee ee ios ese ae ee sa niee Meee eee uae eas 79,130,181 | 108, 762,632 85, 168, 933 
INTOLASS ES aap eee ere nr Merrie Gaminn elie ce Sak ae 1, 556, 695 1, 477, 756 1, 197, 433 
(COMTEC LION ETay pees yee oie eee oe ese en ene eer cyeta ee 47,194 44,007 48,000 
Fruits, grains, and vegetables: : 

VOPRIOUISS ee Oe geyecyes ek Pence ae ol gee en Coen topo 2, 359, 397 2, 098, 089 1, 835, 952 

Grains and vegetables.......-....-- Be Se SR ae eg ae 674, 850 453, 083 437, 732 
Marine products: 

PROT GOISS SOLUS Ree eee racers See sacl einai eet 64, 843 36, 828 39, 235 

FS] YOO VERE SS eee Oe eee ea te IE AU es SES st Ra Ry en a 271, 596 394, 855 299, 139 
Mineral products: 

PALS TOA GRE Ske gee tec eee ee Tpke erode ey eas a pen 47, 586 13, 499 13,711 

Imony sold tand Coppermonesss=sneeeper enc see eel 3, 362, 289 4,350, 476 3, 874, 172 

OV apie Gals eet en See ew apart as ya are ra tae Aree eine ci 82, 751 2,299 162 
Forest products: 

WVAeP etal OMDerSii=/1m) ia e eies mele clei seelen weeee Oe cce aoe 74, 891 37,431 48, 540 

LOO Ce ec Sets ie atic de Pave An eee nes sistent mete 1,516, 356 1, 663, 398 2,109, 890 

iDvesiandiannine materiales.) s2c- sa. ese sale 5 40 40 
Tobacco: 

(Ummanniaehuredey fener se ceeeeeecen cat aceice at aeeecc si 19, 084, 704 15, 450, 943 16, 888, 761 

IMamUTaChiITesiOle cece cease ose eben cacc cece ess leeoee | 12,900, 490 12, 423, 007 13, 098, 982 
Miscellaneous: 

IRQS) DROGIUIEES S cr scremboScd se Bone Seae Coen Te Seer asa eS ae Eecs 985, 952 703, 680 747, 852 

DIStilled productsescacsececcs see se= cee oe oe eee eee 359, 655 356, 037 431, 543 

OpMeATEIC Estee aa a iosew aoe eisciises Sa him ae Sieeielee eee Sige 326, 718 216, 668 174, 446 
RVeexpPOnta ONS Meee epee mosaics seicisisisicic malas cinis eler-/-(s amici = 271,471 436, 651 314, 256 
IMIGTAGI FS os SG ab ase DAO DE EB EOLe GE COEe Beene In ae ha eee eee Pern ce ar Sk al hea Soa teM aoe 636, 827 

ERO Gal ee emer ee eee ree Ae me roe ee oe cise er Pia ee 124,711,069 | 150,909,020 129, 178, 865 
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Live animals: The exports under this heading were: 
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UmitediStatesi ashe ie. asceen oe perce RNY ea Eat je hipawens oa sed eeeee eee tee ce tee $9, 334 $9,971 
United *Kanedome sc? 28s ere oe eae ara a I eet pee aye ae 2,806 ; 
S} 0: 110 Pp cee eee! Stem eS AE ROMER PMMA me ES eM ue ig et 200 250 
Operon Cries Ty a i Se eS ON PU a I er ale 2, 283 6, 365 
Motalle etre wo a2 Dee ela <2 Sats h dae coho vind Jae eee oes ae tee 14, 623 17, 763 














Included in this class were: 173 head of cattle, worth $5,795, of which 104 head, worth 
$4,000, to the Dominican Republic; turtles, $6,713, all to the United States. 
Hides and skins: The exports were: 











1910 1911 
Unntited States: 2: ay. See Fock a Soca ee se gee ie ere pacer = epee $522, 112 $421, 669 
Germanys (5 aot aoe Faget a Role ae See St Segre on or ah emer or a 1,070, 494 975, 109 
ram cess 6 W225 5 Seas sod Deere SIND SS idl we em erie eee ve hc, Me 195, 724 , 276 
Othericounmiriesss 552) eee. ee ee Beas Shia aes Sx: Stas poe Sea Ee ea eee 106, 408 73, 380 
MiGtall S25 oad 22. nese ee ee a een ea Reine | 1,894,738 | 1, 707,434 
; 





The principal articles in this classification were: Cattle hides, 1,267 tons, worth 
$1,660,294, of which $950,889 to Germany, $401,749 to the United States, $234,376 to 
France, $38,320 to the Netherlands, and $34,550 to Belgium; other hides and skins, 
150 tons, worth $37,020, of which $24,220 to Germany, $9,800 to the United States, 
and $3,000 to France. 

Other animal products: The exports under this heading were: 








1910 1911 
WpnitediStatess 22s 22 eee See 8 Bi ih Ne SL Ree AS FREE SRS 20S. $86, 501 366, 685 
Germany.o.2% Mat kee bch casa ee eee eee een Bede ee ok Mee tae 11,670 ’ 
5 EN Cs Pe ae oe 8 eee pa aE Ace bh et eae TO Te ce BC LS wee ar 8 1,134 1,164 
Othericowsxieles. ss 5-62 | ee ee Re ee a anol A eRe eee - 8,975 6,110 
ROCA. = BARRO 5 so eRe ra Oke ee Se ene erage Oe 2 108, 280 88, 062 





Included in the above class were: Horns, hoofs, and bones, 2,074 tons, worth $57,530, 
of which $45,290 to United States, $5,860 to Belgium, and $5,458 to Germany; other 
animal products, 368 tons, worth $30,532, of which $21,395 to the United States, and 
$8,645 to Germany. 

Sugar: The exports of sugar were: 

















1910 1911 
United. States. cies Merk oR GED oh aber ead Hate Sie a ee Sra a ee ee et $102, 445, 805 $85, 081, 624 
United. Kingdom ne hos 8 oe aie oe eh ED Tolle ial Alcan et ee had 5, 995, 288 83, 605 
Mrances. seot es rons rete MbneLlas Weller AsO My See 18 OE aaa uae 3 BAN RAE 150, 000° |. aaa 
tS 6212 eens at eRe Acne AT Win an chee Nek IIE bre Dic a UR Se ee end Rabe 325 238 
Other’ countries ss os See A eee na oe nO ees RE oe ee ee 171, 214 3, 466 
Totallss 28 ire. ee UL a Blas Ba MEGS Bee ae ere ct kei! 108, 762,632 | 85,168, 933 





Included in the above were: Crude sugar, 3,311,638,408 pounds, worth $84,544,291, 
of which 3,307,515,646 pounds, worth $84,457,015, to the United States, and 4,077,180 
pounds, worth $83,605, to the United Kingdom; refined sugar, 11,646,492 pounds, 
worth $643,748, practically all to the Uinted States. 
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Molasses: The exports of molasses were: 














| 1910 1911 
FIno Ml Stateskey tara) ache eae Sy Us NES pyar ine Cap UIA | $894,475 | $720,619 
TELOCMRGIN SOM ARs ccc net clears pets Pop ieee Se Ne get ep A See eee 583, 030 476, 682 
Germany ..... I Fae er as ZY ue tale ty on Oy SE PNY Regen RAR tee Pa | 27 27 
GD IT OTH COLETTE pers iere sel sie) oe ates ce mesiay eyesore ee cee ete ae ee Nar ee Ey ne RP es 224 105 
POCA eee Bele re sclera: Sate dat ey ee Sts tea ra et a AoA aE US t= | 1,477,756 1,197, 433 
| 











This title includes molasses and sugar sirup. Of the former the exports were 
21,992,541 gallons, worth $718.961, to United States and 12,982,039 gallons, worth 
$476,677, to United Kingdom. 

Confectionery: The exports of confectionery were: 








| 1910 1911 

\Uireulu Gl SURES aoe oe ee IN es eee epee ee ee ee ae Ar $30, 443 $30, 377 
SOR oo SSdeA as oGS RAGE ee GOERS ee een ene ee Bes 2, 285 3, 086 
France... -. eae Sees ea BEE a SEI e mS Ue ae oe eee eta ese 1,512 1,393 
lnitcdiiktine domes astn te See RC a tae meh nee eh a MOO a RP A LEY Re ae 781 676 
(CLG Te aT ae aye Spee pce cee Mayer nee coca ie CIE Ee wéabsecduandnsdeaoeoousoare se 250 300 
OHNE COBUNT Ee hg ae os cases ineyeiasen eee Sas een mee le nn eS ing 8, 736 12,118 

TNDUBNG 3205 sq SOBs SEE OBES CODE Beye See te SANE ae eee ant eer ope 44,007 48, 000 











Fruits, grains, and vegetables: The principal exports in this classification were 
5,494,000 coconuts, worth $123,428, practically all to the United States; oranges, 
3,609,817 pounds, worth $63,910, of which $62,939 to the United States; pineapples, 
25,775 tons, worth $878,145, of which $875,077 to the United States; bananas, 40,984 
tons, worth $754,707, of which $754,682 to the United States; other fruits, 473 tons, 
worth $14,973, nearly all to the United States; cacao, 2,384,420 pounds, worth 
$250,829, of which $106,825 to France, $84,230 to the United States, $38,448 to Ger-- 
many, and $14,464 to the Netherlands; vegetables, $186,337, of which $184,943 to the 
United States. 

Marine products: Under this heading the exports were: 





1910 1911 
TET EYSNe a Sa ates pte ae Pe so sO ae a END Soe he gy ee $155, 439 $143, 800 
RGGNEGCORS CALS ners care ete ee ts ck eee ity ener nee See een ye ee ee ices See 121,613 107, 632 
Wiraiie leKeiny SG OTR eee Soy ts a nS Mrty he lag hee oR Sen atte he Ga Ne oes hae e Sep 73, 084 57,163 
(GGrETEM ys Sea ie oe Se eee ea cow Hein ane See clone Sepebe Heese cists eines Sees 26,899 : 
OTHETCOUMMETIES asc emis ee ote Anas setae © Sa See A oR mee Se asian Soe ees 14, 648 6, 039 
Pes Gealea eek) Wie Sr nda LE hae we Ue edie 5 See AU ote ica oe, Oa | 391,683 338, 374 








This class included: Tortoise shell, 3,637 kilos, worth $39,235, of which $24,205 to 
France, $13,780 to Germany, and $1,250 to the United States; sponges, 321,303 kilos, 
worth $299,139, of which 60,407 kilos, worth $119,595, to France, 193,431 kilos, worth 
$106,582, to the United States, and 39,530 kilos, worth $57,163, to the United 
Kingdom. 

Mineral products: In 1911 the asphalt exports amounted to 1,769 tons, worth 
$13,711, nearly all of which went to the United States. : 

Iron, gold, and copper ores: Copper ore, 68,709 tons, worth $530,730, all to the 
United States; iron ore, 1,245,593 tons, worth $3,325,672, all to the United States. 

Forest products: Under vegetable fibers, the principal export was: Yarey palm 
fiber, 1,215 tons, worth $44,040, of which $36,789 to Germany, $2,055 to the United 
States, and $2,042 to Dutch West Indies. 
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Woods: The exports were: 











1910 1911 

Wnited States so see se RR ee eee De I EE 25,2 lyn te ee cine ee $954,862 | $1, 228, 267 
Wnited Kin pa ort = hoo ee a oe ea oe Sa SES ee 2 Ng ee yal 347,812 
Germany tee = 22-5: Dac testedeae. ears Lea ok es ee ee ee ee 261,370 312,179 
TANGO e512 MFA Se Li. Seow toe Sade ace Sis Sa eee SOE ase eae ed a 49, 338 114,617 
PS 014 lege aehee Sail Clee oi ae ae ee EE RI yay WN, ace a NTA ES Ce 40, 886 29, 662 
Other countries <= set | Se ote sa ae ew Ses are es oe Da Te eas ee rere 109, 571 77, 353 

AN ') PS eee ee Mal ny eA een Ne OA aS Sed ar At aE Be)! 1, 663, 398 2, 109,890 





Included in this class were: Cedar, 22,672 M feet, worth $1,162,306, of which $842,512 
to the United States, $264,051 to Germany, and $51,296 to the Netherlands; mahogany, 
16,535 M feet, worth $810,702, of which $298,955 to the United States, $297,036 to the 
United Kingdom, $114,383 to France, $38,015 to Germany, $26,672 to Spain, $18,884 
to Belgium, and $13,005 to the Netherlands; other woods, 2,635 M feet, worth $136,882, 
of which $80,871 to the United States and $47,523 to the United Kingdom; furniture, 
$10,975, of which $7,912 to the United States; other manufactures of wood, $41,156, of 
which $25,225 to Puerto Rico, $7,205 to Uruguay, and $5,929 to the United States. 

Tobacco, unmanufactured: The exports were: 
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Winited Slates. a2 Be sat ona eiscnme ap ab eee are eee oe ae ae $12, 785,047 | $14,319, 155 
Waited ixciniped oma Pere ass srctet coro pms poe terri Sete oe ere ake ree oe rea ane ee 68, 756 39, 478 
OTIBANY, 25.25 iis Se keen SE cet el ie ome cine ok Deere ne a aeetar nee oe ape etee SE ee 824, 343 791, 046 
Lore oC See Renae Ona CER e ene ose nn ee O re eae Maacd meas sseaes ase ar Tustin ; 58, 480 
SPAM ee eo else Be Oe Mehta 8 IE era ve erga Af es ree ae a at 328, 770 363, 761 
Ophenr copmiries Jo: caged eo decane ss Seliaige ss wiebtee ple ae ORM a ciel sicia le ate iets nee 1,333, 776 1,316, 841 

Popa cones ate Abn. soled Be aa Si ae eae se Bae bn ee eee 15, 450,943 | 16, 888, 761 











Leaf tobacco, 30,274,556 pounds, worth $13,869,644, of which $20,241,464 pounds, 
worth $11,512,130, to the United States; 3,815,209 pounds, worth $790,861, to Germany ; 
1,113,681 pounds, worth $412,212, to Canada; 741,348 pounds, worth $366,142, to Argen- 
tina; 2,851,689 pounds, worth $363,761, to Spain; 396,222 pounds, worth $120,075, to 
Austria-Hungary; 279,687 pounds, worth $98,059, to Uruguay; 95,801 pounds, worth 
_ $58,480, to France; 82,620 pounds, worth $36,806, to the United Kingdom; 130,462 
pounds, worth $20,899, to Portugal; 144,227 pounds, worth $18,752, to Gibraltar; 59,714 
pounds, worth $16,856, to Mexico; 138,670 pounds, worth $15,378, to Africa; and 43,625 
pounds, worth $13,723, to Chile; stems, 4,939,578 pounds, worth $3,019,117, of which 
$2,807,025 to the United States, $171,419 to Canada, and $27,364 to Argentina. 

Tobacco, manufactured: The exports were: 
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United Starpes eet by eee he a ee a er $4,213,837 | $4,311,141 
United ukingdona |e.) es cat wR ORS Se Ey Ae ena ok Re re ae 3, 647,834 | ~3,976,124 
Germany «05 =o 3d Berk Saran Ce eee: oe ete eee ee 1, 077, 184 1,188, 463 
TANCE es Te fos ki ow acl aa a eee ee ae ee ee faeces Pa Eres aha 706, 158 683, 437 
Spaine 62s. os Saree ee ee nee etait i 250, 394 290, 212 
Other countries........ spose ca tals ara a atc eae enc Ne Sieg No era da a 2,527, 600 2, 649, 605 

Motaleeseneee MP ee he pe Bee atte at vale Fea enna TEBE ES 12, 423,007 | 13,098, 982 








Cigars, 178,768,000, worth $12,542,070, of which 56,660,000, worth $4,294,553, to the 
United States; 62,617,000, worth $3,956,154, to the United Kingdom; 16,524,000, worth 
$1,178,639, to Germany; 9,233,000, worth $653,930, to France; 9,351,000, worth $549,199, 


- 
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to Canada; 3,767,000, worth $440,675 to Argentina; 6,329,000, worth $377,853, to Aus- 
tralia; 3,804,000, worth $285,884, to Spain; 3,179, worth $267,697, to Chile; 784,000, 
worth $79,176, to Uruguay; 812,000, worth $53,040, to French Africa; cheroots and ciga- 
rettes, 13,506,648 boxes, worth $379,446, of which $95,618 to Colombia, $78,868 to 
Panama, $52,059 to the Dutch West Indies, $24,941 to Chile, $17,516 to Peru, $15,297 
to Mexico, $14,927 to the Canary Islands, and $14,511 to British West Indies; smoking 
tobacco, 491,492 pounds, worth $177,466, of which $35,274 to Colombia, $25,215 to 
France, $24,845 to Gibraltar, $18,250 to French Africa, $15,533 to the United Kingdom, 
and $11,335 to the United States. 
Bee products: The exports under this heading were: 














1910 1911 
(CLETPATATTRTS SOS CRS Aci Selo GEIR TERS AR Ea art ree eC eee Se bay Oa $309, 571 $295, 391 
JWIILe ES ba LESH eee eee Se cece CO es dh) abe cukteiietdee meee 196, 257 201, 223 
LN RMGE. Sh oad mo dbbe Ue DOR OO Te ene cee en enter eee ah phe TNT 11.990 45, 762 
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Under this heading are included: Wax, 1,893,456 pounds, worth $353,634, of which 
$179,256 to Germany, $148,973 to the United States, and $18,625 to Russia; honey, 
7,526,197 pounds, worth $394,218, of which $125,800 to Belgium, $116,135 to Ger- 
many, $52,250 to the United States, $50,899 to the Netherlands, and $44,024 to France. 

Distilled products: The exports under this heading were: 
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Whrariierh atari CAS es ars Aon A Ste CEO ARSE ha eee et Stes eine ete nea | $68, 668 $97, 828 
SHRM Seo Soo ronan CS eR C RAD OGD AACE ETE eae aa ere et eee aa ae ee ea 20,919 12,617 
(WMT OES TALES meee teen cr Or te mae ect ee ee er eee ep ee ae ociin oe chee oneae. 2,471 6, 106 
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Included in distilled products were: Brandy, 1,495,466 gallons, worth $389,585, of 
which $207,204 to Uruguay, $82,978 to the United Kingdom, $52,973 to the Canary 
Islands, $20,918 to Argentina, and $12,128 to Spain; alcohol, 40,412 gallons, worth 
$13,710, of which $11,000 to Costa Rica, and $2,600 to the United Kingdom; rum, 
58,635 gallons, worth $25,816, of which $12,250 to the United Kingdom, $5,144 to 
Porto Rico, and $3,623 to the United States. 

Other articles: Under this heading are included pharmaceutical products, $34,133, 
of which $15,995 to the United States, and $15,169 to Mexico; starch, $11,225, of 
which $9,324 to Mexico. 

Reexportations: The great bulk of the reexports went to the United States, $258,385. 








A recent executive decree, issued through the department of the 
interior, directs the governor of the Territory of Misiones to take © 
possession, in the name of the Argentine Government, of the 
ISLANDS and islets belonging to the Argentine Republic by virtue 
of the treaty concluded with Brazil on October 4, 1910. The islands 
referred to are situated in the Uruguay River from its confluence 
with the Cuareim River to the mouth of the Pepiri-Guazu River, and 
in the Iguazu River below its juncture with the San Antonio River. 
The Iguazu Falls are allotted to Argentina and Brazil in accordance 
with the treaties of October 2, 1903, and August 4, 1904. The 
mayor of the city of Buenos Aires has selected Palermo Park, the 
largest and most beautiful park in the Argentine Republic, as the 
most suitable site for the WASHINGTON MONUMENT presented 
to Argentina by North Americans on the occasion of the celebration 
in Buenos Aires in 1910 of the hundredth anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the Argentine Republic. The minister of public works 
of the Argentine Government has approved the transfer to Vickers 
Son & Maxim, for the construction and exploitation of SHIPBUILD- 
ING. yards on the Santiago River. Mr. Percy Grant is the repre- 
sentative of the company in Buenos Aires. The provincial com- 
mittee, which is to organize the festivities in commemoration of the 
firsts CENTENARY of the Battle of San Lorenzo has petitioned the 
government of the Province of Santa Fe for a subsidy of 100,000 pesos 
to defray the expenses connected therewith. A proposal has been 
made to the municipality of Rosario by the director of public works 
for the construction of a public LAUNDRY in which to wash the 
clothing from the different hospitals of the city. The building is 
estimated to cost 15,000 pesos. The South American Railway Co. 
has petitioned the municipal government of the city of Rosario for an 
extension of time in which to submit tenders for the new route of 
ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS. The port of SAN BLAS is said to 
have the best natural harbor on the Atlantic coast of the Argentine 
Republic, and as the surrounding country is capable of producing 
large quantities of cereals, fruit, and stock, the future of this port is 
most promising. The BUDGET for 1913, submitted to the legis- 
lature by the governor of the Province of Tucuman, estimates the 
receipts and expenditures at 6,137,095 and 6,097,227 pesos, respec- 
tively. The largest single source of income is the tax on sugar, 
which amounts to 1,350,000 pesos. The Argentine Government has 
appointed Albert W. Brickwood VICE CONSUL of Argentina at 
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Chicago. The consul general of the Argentine Government in Gua- 
temala has informed his Government that the Government of Guate- 
mala has decided to charter a vessel for the importation of Argentine 
CORN. The consul general believes that if the first shipment proves 
satisfactory a permanent market will be established in Guatemala for 
this cereal—-—During the fiscal year 1911-12 the production of 
WEALTH in the Argentine Republic aggregated 1,123,830,112 Ar- 
gentine gold pesos, made up of the following items: Agricultural and 
forestal products, 672,912,190; stock products, 394,917,922; mineral 
products, 42,000,000; and hunting and fishery products, 14,000,000. 
The per capita production during the period mentioned was 149.84 
Argentine gold pesos (gold peso = $0.965 United States currency). 
The Bahia Blanca STOCK FAIR, held under the auspices of the 
Bahia Blanca Rural Society in October last, sold domestic animals 
. and fowls to the amount of 150,000 pesos. A HOSPITAL for the 
treatment of infectious and contagious diseases has just been com- 
pleted by the city of Bahia Blanca. A STOCK EXHIBITION 
was held at Palermo Park, Buenos Aires, by the Argentine Rural 
Society from November 3 to 6, 1912. The Argentine Government 
distributed 100,000 pesos, paper, in prizes. A bill has been intro- 
duced into Congress authorizing the board of sanitary works to effect 
credit operations for the WATER AND SEWERAGE system of the 
federal capital to the amount of 50,000,000 Argentine gold pesos. It 
is estimated that under this arrangement the new water service will 
be ready by the close of 1913 and the new sewerage service by the 
middle of 1915. A committee composed of a representative of the 
Brazilian, Uruguayan, and Argentine Governments is engaged on a 
SURVEY of the rapids of the upper Uruguay, with the object of 
reporting upon the feasibility of using the water power of those rapids 
for generating electricity. In Villa del Rosario, Department of 
Rio Segundo, a large factory has been established for the purpose of 
utilizmg FLAX WASTE, now burned by the colonists as a worthless 
product. It is estimated that 2,000 tons of exportable fiber can be 
produced from the material now on hand. A decree has been 
issued by the department of public works declaring void the conces- 
sion granted for the construction of a port in the bay of SAMBO- 
ROMBOM because of the failure of the concessionaries to continue 
construction work in accordance with the terms of the decree. A 
guaranty of 50,000 pesos is forfeited to the Government. The 
exports of CORN from the Argentine Republic up to the latter part 
of October, 1912, amounted to more than 3,500,000 tons. An official 
estimate of the probable exports of this cereal during the present year 
is 5,000,000 tons. From July, 1911, to the middle of October, 1912, 
the Buenos Aires to Pacific RATLWAY has opened to public traffic 
536 kilometers of new line and established 27 new stations —— 
MOTOR CYCLES are used chiefly as a method of covering considerable 
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distances in everyday affairs, rather than simply for pleasure. — 
The customs duty is 25 per cent on a fixed valuation of $339.68 per 
machine. There is no reason why a machine selling at $335 f. o. b. 
New York City should not find a good market in Argentina. Two 
hundred machines have been sold in the last two months, the demand 
coming chiefly from the remote country districts, where the less used 
roads remain in fair condition except during bad weather. During 
the quarter ending September 30, 1912, according to the report of the 
American consul general in Buenos Aires, the United States received 
products from Argentina to the amount of $5,504,539.70; from the 
same country Porto Rico received $21,339.62; increase to United 
States over 1911, $1,562,232.03; increase to Porto Rico over 1911, 
$2,073.27. The department of STATISTICS of the ministry of 
agriculture reports that the year has been marked by progress in 
pastoral, forestal, and mining industries, the figures showing the 
remarkable results of the labor of a population not much exceeding 
7,000,000. The report continues: ‘With ordinarily favorable sea- 
sons, the production of the land will increase every year in greater 
proportion than the consuming power of the population.” The 
Direccion General de Ferrocarriles (general administration of railways) 
has been authorized to call for tenders in Europe and the United 
States for three 492-foot BRIDGES for the State lines. The Bahia 
Blanca municipality has approved plans for a DRAINAGE SYSTEM, 
the estimated cost of which will be $3,500,000 Argentine. The work 
will be paid for in bonds bearing 5 per cent interest and 1 per cent 
accumulating amortization— —EXPORTS to the United States 
invoiced at the American consulate general in Buenos Aires during 
the quarter ended September 30, 1912, were valued at $5,504,540, as 
compared with $3,942,308 in the corresponding period of 1911, an 
increase of $1,562,232. The principal item was hides, valued at 
$3,417,587. 

On December 17, 1912, the SENATE RATIFIED the CON- 
VENTIONS adopted by the Fourth Pan American Conference held 
at Buenos Aires in 1910, relative to PATENTS, trademarks, copy- 
rights, and the settlement of pecuniary claims. 
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A bill has been introduced into Congress providing for the transfer 
of the Bolivian CUSTOMHOUSE from La Quiaca to Tupiza, where 
it was formerly located. The same bill specifies that the customhouses 
at La Paz, Oruro, Uyuni, Tarija, Tupiza, Yacuiba, Villa Bella, 


Puerto Suarez, Cobija, and Abuna shall have offices in the commercial 
centers of the respective towns. The proposed law further provides 
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that the establishment of new customhouses or the transfer or abo- 
lition of customhouses now in existence is.a function of the legislative 
power. The first shipments of this year’s COCA crop to the local 
markets of Bolivia began in October last. The opening quotations 
were comparatively low, but the excellent quality of Bolivian coca 
has created a demand for that article in the markets of the world, and 
the cheapness with which this product can be cultivated and mar- 
keted in Bolivia insures handsome returns to those engaging in the 
coca industry in favorable localities with sufficient capital and on a 
large scale. The department of public works has ordered by 
cable 3,000 meters of 3-inch PIPING for the Sacaba waterworks to 
be used in supplying the town of Sacaba with potable water. A 
company for the exploitation of mines and the SMELTING of ores 
has been organized in the city of La Paz. In treating ores this 
company will employ-the system of smelting invented by its director, 
Sr. Corvalén, who has asked for a 15-year patent covering his proc- 
esses. According to a law promulgated on August 15, 1912, 
SECONDARY INSTRUCTION is declared free in the public schools 
of Bolivia. The only charge made against the student is a matricu- 
lation fee of 7.50 bolivianos in advance per semester, which fee is not 
collected in the case of indigent pupils——A GEOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY has been organized in Potosi, Bolivia, by Manuel Vicente 
Ballivian. About 75 per cent of the REVENUES of the Govern- 
ment of Bolivia are derived from customs duties, the proceeds from 
this source in 1911 amounting to 12,728,951 bolivianos, of which 
sum 8,208,524 bolivianos were duties on imports, 3,996,957 on 
exports, and 523,470 bolivianos, surcharges, etc. According to the 
report of the Bolivian consul general in New York, Don Adolfo 
Ballivian, the total amount of United States PRODUCTS DESTINED 
FOR BOLIVIA for the month of October was valued at $220,326.65. 
Of this amount $161,585.25 entered the country via the port of 
Mollendo and Lake Titicaca. For the month of November the total 
amount of goods entering Bolivia from the United States was 
$115,723.08; the greater bulk, $56,764.36, passing through the port 
of Antofagasta. These supplies are composed largely of machinery, 
ous, foodstuffs, flour, etc. Through the port of San Francisco large 
quantities of American products are also exported to Bolivia, the 
above figures referring only to the New York consulate. The 
house of W. R. Grace & Co. has OPENED A BRANCH of the 
La Paz establishment in Arica, with Manuel V. Ballivian, jr., as 
resident manager. Sefior Ballivian was formerly the secretary of 
the Bolivian Legation in Washington. It is hoped that by Feb- 
ruary, 1913, the NEW RAILWAY line from Viacha to La Paz will 
be completed; this is a prolongation of the Arica line and when 
completed will give La Paz two lines to Viacha, a terminal point. 
In order to encourage SETTLEMENTS under military régime in the 
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northeastern sections of the Republic, along the Brazilian borders, 
the Government offers free land and tools and free transportation for 
individuals and families. A recent press despatch states that a 
bill has been introduced in the Bolivian Congress, which proposes to 
impose a heavy TAX ON BACHELORS of 24 years of age and 
over. A recent despatch states that the deputies for Potosi are 
urging the Government to decree the prolongation of the projected 
Tupiza railway to Potosi via Cotagaita, in order to afford that mining 
center direct railway connection with the Argentine Republic. 
Sefior Adolfo Calderon Cousifio, consul general of Chile in Bolivia, 
estimates £2,600,000 as the amount of Chilean money invested 
in mines in the Republic of Bolivia. Of this sum £500,000 is 
considered a total loss, £600,000 invested in enterprises not now 
paying dividends, and £1,500,000 in investments which are 
profitable at the present time. The £600,000 referred represent 
- principally capital engaged in new mining enterprises and explora- 
tion work, most of which promises to become more or less pro- 
ductive in the near future. Among the companies now paying 
dividends the Oruro Mining Co., which is a silver and tin property 
capitalized at £320,000, earns annually the approximate equivalent 
of $800,000 United States gold. The shares of this com pany have 
a face value of 20 Chilean pesos each, and a market value at the 
present time of 135 Chilean pesos each. Among the other Chilean 
mining companies the following are the most important: San Jose de 
Oruro y Alantafia, a silver and tin property capitalized at £400,000, 
the estimated annual profits of which are $80,000 United States gold; 
the Llagua Tin Mines, with a capital of £425,000, the annual profits 
of which are £160,000; the Oploca Mining & Agricultural Co., with 
a capital of £140,000 and an earning capacity of $240,000 annually; 
the Totoral Tin Mining Co., with an original capital of £150,000 and 
an earning capacity of $80,000, United States gold annually, and the 
Corocoro copper mines, acquired by Chilean capitalists in 1876 for 
500,000 Chilean gold pesos, the profits of which from that date up 
to the present time have amounted to about $6,000,000 United States 
gold. The Corocoro copper mines are the only copper mines in 
Bolivia worked on a large scale with Chilean capital. Heretofore the 
exploitation of copper in Bolivia has been greatly hampered because 
of high freight rates, but now that the Arica-La Paz Railway has 
been constructed and a branch line projected to Oruro, it is thought 
that there will soon be increased activity in the exploitation of copper 
mines in the districts traversed by this railway and its branches. 
The consul general estimates that there are £400,000 of Chilean money 
invested in Bolivia in business other than mining, so that the grand 
total of Chilean investments made in Bolivia up to the present time 
aggregates £3,000,000. 
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BRAZIL 

Teurists who have visited Rio de Janeiro will be interested in the 
new AERIAL RAILWAY which is being constructed to the top of 
the famous Sugar Loaf, the mountain which overlooks the magnifi- 
cent Bay of Rio. The line has been completed from the station at 
the Praia Vermelha to the Morro da Urea, a distance of 600 meters, 
where there is a station, and from that point it will run another 800 
meters to the top of the Sugar Loaf. The car, driven by electricity, 
is suspended in the air by wires and has a capacity of 20 persons. 
The entire trip of 1,400 meters will take but 12 minutes and will 
afford visitors an entirely new and wonderful view of the harbor. 
From official figures relative to the IRON industry of Brazil which 
have just been published it is learned that the importations of raw 
material (such as steel and iron bars, etc.) so far in 1912 amount 
in value to 32,214,012 milreis (milreis paper, equals approximately 
$0.3245), while other iron products, such as iron wire, galvanized 
sheets, railway appurtenances, etc., amounted to 46,125,960 milreis, or 
a total of iron imports to the value of 78,339,972 milreis, something 
over $26,000,000 in United States currency. The Government of 
the State of Minas has recently issued regulations for the holding of 
agricultural FATRS in the State. The fairs will be open for the 
exhibition of all kinds of agricultural products, such as cattle, dairy 
products, poultry, grain, rice, tobacco, cotton, wool, etc., and hand- 
some money prizes, medals, etc., are instituted for the different 
classes of exhibits. The first fair is to be held at Bello Horizonte on 
January 15, 1913, and is to last for five days. The Hamburg Ameri- 
can, the Lamport and Holt, and the Prince steamship lines have all 
established NEW SERVICES between New York and Brazilian ports, 
so that now the traveling public is guaranteed a minimum service 
of seven voyages per month. In a recent issue of the Brazilian 
Review the fact is noted that frequently papers and letters are 
received from New York bearing a later date than any from England, 
thus showing a wonderful improvement in the condition of traffic 
and communication between New York and Rio de Janeiro. 
The President of the State of Sao Paulo has signed a decree authoriz- 
ing the secretary of agriculture, commerce, and public works to open 
a special credit of 80,000$000 reis (about $26,000 United States cur- 
rency) for expenses connected with the-development of navigation 
and commerce of the port of SANTOS. The Sociedade 
Anonyma Collegio Bello Horizonte, a company with a capital. of 
160:000$000 reis (about $52,000 United States currency) has been 
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registered in Bello Horizonte for the purpose of founding a MODEL 
SCHOOL. The President of Brazil has signed a decree author- 
izing the Sociedade Anonyma de Peculios A Universal, a mutual 
life insurance company, to operate in Brazil. The company begins 
with a capital of 100,000 milreis with permission to increase to 
500,000 milreis. A national rubber convention will be held in 
Rio de Janeiro from May 13 to May 28, 1913, and invitations have 
been sent to the presidents and governors of the several rubber pro- 
ducing States by the minister of agriculture. The main object of the 
exhibition is to collect in one place all sorts of samples of Brazilian 
RUBBER and to get an exact knowledge of the actual state of the 
industry in order to facilitate the Government in the execution of the 
law of January 5, which provides for the defense of rubber. 
Companhia Industrial Mucury is the name of a jomt STOCK COM- 
PANY recently formed in Rio de Janeiro for the purpose of working 
national timber, purchasing and selling land, and exploiting mining 
industries. The capital is 500,000 milreis (milreis equals about 
$0.3245 United States currency) divided into 2,500 shares. 
The Brazil TOBACCO COMPANY (Ltd.) has been registered in 
London. It will comprise nine factories in Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
and other cities. The capital will be £625,000 in 6 per cent deben- 
tures, 7,000 preferred shares of £1, bearing 7 per cent interest, and 
1,250,000 ordinary shares of 10 shillings each. According to 
recent advices the Algoas & Northern Railway Co. has been regis- 
tered in London. The capital is £250,000 and the object is to 
acquire permission from the Government of the State of Alagoas, or 
purchase a concession already granted, for the construction of a 
RAILWAY to start from Lourenco de Albuquerque or Bomjardim 
on the Great Western of Brazil and run to the north of the State to 
the district of Jacuhype, with branches running in various directions 
from the main line. The following from the Brazilian Review 
of November 12 shows the activity of the Brazilian Government in 
RECLAIMING LANDS from the marshes known as the “baixada’”’ 
of Rio de Janeiro: ‘“‘Amongst the recent decrees signed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic for the Minister of Public Works is one authoriz- 
ing that department to open a credit of 2,769,384 milreis or £184,625 
for the work of clearing the bed of the river Estrella and its affluents 
in the Rio de Janeiro “‘baixada”’ or marsh land. Work is going on 
apace on the clearing of the various rivers in the baixada, and it is 
now quite a common sight to see large barges being towed by electric 
launches and carrying various produce to the Rio markets. All along 
the Leopoldina line, too, market gardens are springing up and the 
fertile soil, which the Jesuits knew so well how to work, is once more 
being brought into cultivation. Since writing the above we notice 
that further credits of 528:217$625 milreis, 1.525:210$500 milreis, and 
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794: $866,187 milreis have been opened for the clearing of the rivers 
Merity, Guapy, Mage, and Iguassu, all in the ‘‘Baixada,’’ 
A recent report from the consul general of the United States at Rio 
de Janeiro states that the EXPORTS from Brazil, excluding specie, 
during 1911, amounted to $324,919,767, against $310,006,438 in 1910. 
The United States continues to be Brazil’s best customer, having 
purchased 35.6 per cent of the value of the total exports for 1911, 
compared with 36.1 per cent for 1910.—The United States, 
instead of being the fourth largest consumer of Brazilian CACAO, 
became in 1911 second after Germany, and the proportional increase 
in the exports to the United States was even greater than to Germany. 
Of the principal countries, France was the only one that purchased 
less cacao during 1911 than m 1910.—The third most important 
export of Brazil during 1911 was Yerba maté (Paraguayan tea), the 
total value of the product exported being $9,638,432, of which amount 
Argentina took $7,211,322, while Uruguay, the second best customer, 
took $2,033,481 worth. According to a report of United 
States Consul P. Merrill Griffith, the amount of SUGAR delivered in 
Pernambuco during the last fiscal year was 2,142,077 bags, an increase 
over 1910 of 118,569 bags. Of this amount 151,506 bags of unre- 
fined sugar, having a value of $1,016,943, were sent to the United 
States, most of the remaming amount being shipped to Rio de 
Janeiro and other southern Brazilian cities. The largest COTTON 
MILL in Pernambuco has 52,000 spindles and 800 looms, and 
employs 2,000 workers, including both men and women, the pro- 
portion being about two-thirds women to one-third men. The mill 
spins yarns up to No. 28, works chiefly dobbins and Jacquard looms, 
and manufactures fustians, American drills, fancy oxfords, and vari- 
ous other kinds of cloth. The other mills produce about the same 
kind of manufactured goods, only in somewhat smaller quantities. 
The texture and style of the products turned out are excellent, many 
patterns being especially attractive on account of the originality of 
the design and the beautiful finish. There is a ready demand for all 
goods manufactured and no goods are exported. Pernambuco 
is an important station for three CABLE companies, the Western 
Telegraph Co., the South American Cable Co., and the Deutsch 
Stid-Amerikanische Telegraph Gesellschaft. The latter has recently 
been completed and is now working. It runs from Pernambuco to 
Hamburg via Dakar, on the West Coast of Africa. Wireless stations 
have also been installed by a French company at Fernando de 
Noronha, the Brazilian convict island situated about 350 miles north- 
west of Pernambuco, and also at Olinda, a suburb of Pernambuco 
The latter station has a range of about 500 miles. Reports 
from United States Consul 8. P. Warner state that the HEALTH 
CONDITIONS in Bahia, which has an estimated population of 
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292,000, were exceptionally good during the past year. The number of 
deaths reported were 5,259, or only 18 per thousand inhabitants.— 

The number of STEAMERS engaged in foreign trade that entered 
the port of Bahia during 1911 was 565, with a total tonnage of 
1,693,158.—tThe official valuation of the EXPORTS from Bahia 
in 1911 was $15,116,329, as compared with $14,247,304 in 1910, an 
increase of about 7 per cent. According to consular advices the 
exports from the port of Santos, State of Sao Paulo, INCREASED 
from $92,941,797 in 1910 to $155,463,323 in 1911. The value of the 
imports in 1911 was $78,134,122 as compared with $46,048,404 in 
1910. The number of VESSELS entered at the port of Santos 
during 1911 was 1,634, with a total tonnage of 3,785,896. 
During 1911, the number of IMMIGRANTS that entered the State of 
Sao Paulo was 43,532, as compared with 24,222in 1910. Thenumbe® 
that entered under Government contract in 1911 was 21,458, as against 
15:51 7740 / 1910: A bill has been introduced in the Brazilian 
Chamber of Deputies which provides for the creation of a school of 
military AVIATION. French aviators are to be commissioned to 
buy three dirigible balloons, two aeroplanes, six hydroaeroplanes, and a 
battery of guns to be used against aeroplanes. The bill authorizes 
the Government to organize international flying meetings and to 
offer prizes amounting to $220,000 for the invention of an automatic 

















equilibrium and $137,500 for an alcohol motor which will be appli- — 





cable both to. aeroplanes and automobiles. A cable from London 
to the New York Times states that negotiations are pending for the 
formation of an international corporation with a capital of $100,000,000, 
with the main object of acquiring and exploiting immense iron and 
coal mines in Brazil. The account states that the Rothschilds, the 
Barings, Sir Ernest Cassel, and a group of American bankers are inter- 
ested in the combination, as is the Itabira Iron Ore Co. (Ltd.). 





The First General Scientific Congress of Chile was held in Santiago, 
capital of the Republic, in 1893. Since that time the congress has been 
convened at the following places: The second congress at Valparaiso 
in 1894, the third in Talca in 1895, the fourth in Concepcion in 1897, 
the fifth in Chillan in 1898, the sixth in La Serena in 1900, and the 
seventh in Valdivia in 1903. In accordance with a resolution of the 
Scientific Society of Chile at a meeting in Santiago on December 18, 
1911, the Eighth General SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS of CHILE will be 
held in Temuco from February 16 to 23, inclusive, 1913. The object 
of the society is to further the study of science in all its branches, and 
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especially scientific study in Chile and South America. At its next 
session the congress will treat of the nine following subjects: (1) 
Mathematics; (2) chemical sciences; (3) geology; (4) natural sciences; 

(5) medical sciences; (6) history, Spout alien, philology, bibliogr ie 
(7) sociology; (8) esthetics; and (9) military, naval, and aeronautic 
sciences. Persons who remit 20 Chilean pesos to the treasurer of the 
organizing committee with request for enrollment are members of the 
congress. Delegates proposed by universities, institutes, scientific 
and industrial societies, either domestic or foreign, invited by the 
organizing committee, and who submit original work in accordance 
with the rules and regulations are also members of the congress. The 
registry of the Eighth General Scientific Congress of Chile will be 
closed on January 15, 1913. Communications concerning the con- 
gress should be addressed to Sefior Clodomiro de La Cruz, secretary 
of the committee, post-office box 634, Santiago, Chile. The Osorno 
to PUERTO MONTT RAILWAY, the port of the latter name being 
the present terminus of the Great Longitudinal Railway, has recently 
been opened to public traffic. In 1906 the President of Chile was 
authorized to contract for the construction of this railway for a sum 
not exceeding 12,000,000 gold pesos ($4,380,000). In 1907 a bid 
was made for this construction, within a period of five years, for 
11,086,460 gold pesos, and on September 26 of that year work was 
commenced on the line. An additional sum of 811,800 paper pesos 
(approximately $162,360) appropriated by the Government for 
inspection and expropriations of land makes the total cost of the line 
$4,542,360. The gauge of the railway is 1.676 meters, and the road- 
bed, which is a continuation of the central system, is 125.8 kilometers 
long and has 15.5 kilometers of switches. The rails used are of the 
Vifiola type, weighing 38.5 kilos per meter. There are five stations 
between Osorno and Puerto Montt, 18 bridges, and 160 culverts. The 
minimum curves of this railway have a radius of 300 meters, and the 
maximum grade is 14 per cent. The five hectares of land at Puerto 
Montt on which the station and yards of the railway are situated were 
reclaimed from the sea. A driveway 1,100 meters long is being con- 
structed at Puerto Montt along the water front at a cost of 742,500 
gold pesos ($271,012). A company has been organized in Santiago 
for the installation and exploitation of a line of AUTOMOBILES in 
_ the Federal capital. Carlos Eastman is one of the principal promo- 
ters. The Italo-Chilena VITICULTURE Co. has been organized 
in Valparaiso for the exploitation on a large scale of the vine in all its 
branches in the great grape-growing districts of Chile. The offer 
of the Anglo-South American Bank of Santiago, Chile, to negotiate 
the £100,000 ISSUE OF BONDS by the city of Concepcion for street 
paving na parking improvements has been accepted. The bonds 
will be of the denomination of £100 each, with principal and interest 
payable in London, and are guaranteed by the Government. The 
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expense of issuing and negotiating the bonds will be borne by the 
municipality of Concepcion. It is estimated that the Arica Rail- 
way will have an annual FREIGHT TRAFFIC of 40,000 tons, consist- 
ing principally of ores from the Corocoro and Tacora mines. Passenger 
trains will take 16 hours in making the trip from Arica to La Paz. 
Rails have been laid from Arica to Viacha, and grading is being done 
between Viacha and Alto de La Paz. The road will have four shops, 
located at Chinchorro, Viacha, Puquios, and Central. The rolling 
stock will be put together and ready for use in March, 1913. A branch 
line of this road is being constructed from Corocoro station to the town 
of Corocoro. Plans have been made for the erection of large irri- 
gation works at Laguna Blanca, about 200 kilometers from Arica, to 
be utilized in irrigating the Tacna Valley. The ISLAND of Juan 
Fernandez has a population of 180 inbabitants. Two fishing stations 
form the principal industry of the island. These stations are closed 
during the spawning period from October to January. The 
FISHERY imports of Chile in 1911 amounted to 2,129,549 pesos, and 
the exports to 1,391,492 pesos. Of the exports, 1,386,968 pesos came 
from the whaling industry. The largest items of imports were salmon 
and sardines, amounting, respectively, to 860,711 and 812,289 
pesos. The consul general of Chile in Bolivia estimates the total 
Chilean CAPITAL invested in Bolivian mines at £2,600,000, of which 
sum £1,500,000 are returning a profit, £600,000 are expected to 
become. productive, and £500,000 have been lost in unprofitable 
properties. The ad referendum POSTAL CONVENTION between 
Chile and Honduras has been approved by the Republic of Honduras, 
and awaits ratification by the Chilean Congress to become opera- 
tive. The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. has advised the Chilean 
Government that, after the opening of the Panama Canal to traffic, in 
cooperation with the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., it proposes to 
‘establish the following MARITIME SERVICE: (1) A coastwise 
service on the Chilean coast touching at all pomts between Puerto 
Montt and Arica; (2) a steamship service from Liverpool and London, 
via the Straits, to Valparaiso, and thence to Panama, touching at 
Coquimbo, Antofagasta, Iquique, and Arica, and through the canal to 
the United States and Europe; (3) from Liverpool and London, via 
the Panama Canal, to Valparaiso, touching at all the ports between 
Arica and Coronel. Vessels will coal at the latter place and return, 
via the canal, to the United States, Liverpool, and London; (4) from 
Liverpool and New York to Colon, thence through the canal to Val- 
paraiso and Coronel, at which place vessels will coal and return to 
‘Europe via the Straits, and (5) from Liverpool and London, via the 
Straits, touching at the coast ports up to Arica, and returning from 
the latter port, via the Straits, to Europe. The steamship companies 
referred to are prepared, should the Chilean Government so desire, to 
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arrange for a certain number of vessels to sail under the Chilean flag, 
from Chile to Europe and the United States, or to operate on a per- 
centage basis any new steamers which may be constructed for account 
of the Government. Rail communication, via the Southern 
LONGITUDINAL RAILWAY, was established between Santiago 
and La Serena on October 28, 1912. An issue of 1,000,000 pesos 
in bonds of the 6,000,000 pesos loan, for use in the construction of 
WORKMEN’S HOUSES, was made in November last. The bonds 
are guaranteed by the State, and bear 8 per cent interest and 2 per 
cent amortization. The NORTHERN LONGITUDINAL RAIL- 
WAY has been constructed between Quillagua and Pintados, thereby 
establishing rail communication with all of the ports of the Provinces 
of Tarapaca and Antofagasta. The total length of this line is 719 
kilometers, of which 619 have been built. A gap of 100 kilometers 
between Catalina and Pueblo Hundido still remains to be con- 
structed.——At the beginning of 1912 there were 2,528 kilometers of 
RAILWAYS under construction in the Republic of Chile, of which 
number 1,770 kilometers had been built up to June 30, 1912——The 
RAILWAY BUDGET of the Government of Chile for the year 1913 
gives the estimated receipts and expenditures at 74,500,000 and 
72,673,122 pesos, respectively. The profits for 1913 are estimated at 
1,000,000 pesos. 














The Government of Colombia will establish on January 1, 1913, 
agricultural PENAL COLONIES in accordance with existing laws. 
Criminals sentenced by the courts and by the police authorities of 





the cities will be sent to these colonies. The National Congress 
has ordered the construction of a RAILWAY from the Pacific Ocean 
to a point in the Putumayo region to be indicated by the Govern- 
ment. The following funds are to be used for the construction of 
this railway: 25 per cent of the gross customs receipts on the Pacific 
coast from the city of Guapi northward, 30 per cent of the gross 
customs receipts from Guapi southward, and the same per cent of 
the gross receipts of the other customhouses of the Republic. The 
Second National MEDICAL CONGRESS will meet in Medellin on 
January 20, 1913. The measuring and leveling of the ground 
selected for the construction of a MILITARY PARK at San Cristobal 
in the city of Bogota have commenced. The construction of a 
CORRECTIONAL BUILDING for minors has been commenced at 
Paiba near the city of Bogota. The House of Representatives 
65992—Bull. 6—13——_14 
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has approved a plan for the erection of a WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 
STATION to cost $200,000. A company has been incorporated 
in Bogota to exploit coal mines and manufacture GAS for lighting, 
fuel, and industrial purposes. An AUTOMOBILE company will 
soon be ready for public service at Medellin. The officers of the 
Colombian COLLEGE OF JURISPRUDENCE are as follows: 
Dr. Jose Maria Quijano Wallis, president; Dr. Arturo Campuzano 
Marquez, vice president; Dr. Arturo Quijano, secretary; Dr. Arturo 
Pardo Morales, treasurer; and Sefior Pedro Alejo Rodriguez, libra- 
rian. An additional distance of 8 kilometers of the PUERTO 
BERRIO RAILWAY has been open to traffic since November 1, 
1912.——The press of Colombia announces negotiations for, a 
$12,000,000 LOAN between the Government of Colombia and a French 
banker, and the signing of an adreferendum contract in Paris. The 
department of public works has ordered two LOCOMOTIVES from 
London for the Girardot Railway. The conversion board has 
been authorized by the Government to mint silver COIN to the 
value of £100,000. Work of CANALIZATION and cleaning 
has been commenced at the port of Cartagena. The municipal 
council at Medellin has contracted with a European HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEER to superintend the construction of the municipal 
aqueduct. The Federal Government has authorized the city 
council at Medellin to borrow £200,000 for the construction of an 
AQUEDUCT, sewers, and a tramway in Medellin. An ELECTRIC 
light and power plant was recently inaugurated in the city of Giron, 
Department of Santander. The AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
~ of Colombia has elected the following officers: Dr. Ulpiano Rozo, presi- 
dent, and Sefiores Manuel Davila and Carlos Llevano, vice presi- 
dents. The text of the law on JUDICIAL TERRITORIAL DIVI- 
SION is published in the Official Gazette of October 24, 1912. 
The TREATY OF AMITY between Colombia and Bolivia, cele- 
brated at La Paz March 19, 1912, was approved by the Colombian 
Congress on October 19, 1912. The President has approved a 
contract between the department of finance and public works with 
Bernardo Gonzalez for the exploitation of the SALT SPRINGS at 
Chaquipay and Pizarra. A recent law authorizes the Government 
of Colombia to maintain 60 SCHOLARSHIPS in the school of arts 
and crafts of the Soleriano Institute at Bogota for a period of 10 
years. These scholarships will be given to the sons of poor artisans 
and agriculturists. The duties of the consulting commission of 
lawyers will in future be performed by a LEGISLATIVE COM- 
MISSION consisting of three senators and three representatives. 
A recent federal law provides that the widows of Presidents of the 
Republic (in the absence of such their unmarried daughters, or 
daughters who have become widows) shall have a monthly PENSION 
of $100, provided their private income does not amount to this 
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sum.——A recent executive decree extends the jurisdiction of the 
CONSULATE of Colombia at Boston to the States of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Vermont, and Maine.——The 
Government has established a technical and administrative inspec- 
tion of FLUVIAL NAVIGATION on the Patia and Telembi 
Rivers. The additional PROTOCOL of August 20, 1912, to the 
treaty of commerce of February 16, 1886, between Colombia and 
Great Britain has been ratified by Congress and approved by the 
President. The Government of Colombia has given $5,000 toward 
the erection of a STATUE at Cali in memory of the Colombian 
patriot, Gen. Joaquin de Caicedo y Cuero, who was shot at Pasto on 
January 26, 1813. A Barranquilla newspaper publishes the 
following list of cities and towns in Colombia having a population in 
excess of 18,000 inhabitants: Bogota 121,257, Medellin 71,004, 
Barranquilla 48,907, Cartagena 36,632, Manizales 34,720, Sonson 
29,346, Pasto 27,760, Cali 27,747, Aguadas 26,423, Ibague 24,693, 
Palmira 24,312, Neiva 21,852, Monteria 21,521, Yarumal 21,250, 
Cucuta 20,364, Bucaramanga 19,755, Miraflores 19,150, Lorica 
19,005, Popayan 18,724, Cartago 18,628, Pereira 18,428, Andes 
18,391, Salamina 18,195, Fredonia 18,176. The Junta de Con- 
version has been instructed to contract for SILVER COINAGE to 
the value of £100,000 ($486,650). The Antioquia Railway has 
been authorized to purchase 1,000 tons of 60-pound STEEL RAILS, 
500 tons for immediate delivery, balance six months later. They 
will also order 300 tons of cement and 4 locomotives. The Bar- 
ranquilla Railway & Pier Co. states that its TRAFFIC FOR 1912 
between Puerto Colombia and Barranquilla, for both incoming and 
outgoing freight, will show at least 10 per cent increase over 1911, 
when 96,000 tons were transported, with a corresponding increase 
in passengers carried—which in 1911 amounted to 110,000. 
Restrepo, Holguin & Co. will soon have TWO BOATS, which have 
been under repair here, ready for service, one between Cartagena 
and Quibdo on the Atrato River, the other between Puerto Cesar 
and Quibdo. They have also decided on plans submitted by an 
American manufacturer of steamboats, and the order for one new 
boat is about to be placed for the Magdalena River. 
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An executive decree of November 4, 1912, authorizes the director 
general of posts of the Government of Costa Rica to negotiate an 
adreferendum postal money-order CONVENTION with the Govern- 
ment of the Argentine Republic, the postal authorities of that coun- 
try having signified their willingness to conclude such a conven- 








tion. 


The INTERNATIONAL CLUB of San Jose has reelected 
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Lic. Leonidas Pacheco as its President for 1913. The club has 
recently purchased a new building valued at 45,000 colones, hand- 
somely fitted up the same, and held its first meeting there on Decem- 
ber 20 last. On December 8, 1912, the ELECTION of the local 
officials known as ‘‘Regidores’”’ took place in all the Cantons of 
the Republic. The Electric Light Co. of San Jose has petitioned 
the Government for a concession to utilize the waters of the Virilla 
River. If the concession is granted, the company proposes to install 
an ELECTRIC light and power plant at Santa Ana, capable of devel- 
oping 8,000 horsepower, for use in the federal capital and the sur- 
rounding country. At a celebration held in the Anglo-American 
COLLEGE on the night of November 3 last more than 60 of the boy 
students took part. The school, which makes a specialty of book- 
keeping, languages, and stenography, is under the direction of Mr. 
Russell. A census taken in 1911 shows that there were 27 persons 
of the Chinese race residing in the federal capital durmg the year 
mentioned.——A stock company was formed in the city of San Jose 
during the first week in November last for the purpose of purchasing 
and exploiting the variety THEATER. A third story is to be added 
to the buildimg, suitable decorations provided, and new, modern fur- 
niture installed. The capital for financing the enterprise was over- 
subscribed in two days, so that the stock had to be issued pro rata. 
The National INSURANCE Co. of Costa Rica, with headquarters at 
San Jose and agencies in the principal cities of the Republic, has a 
capital of 630,000 colones. A PUBLIC ROAD is to be constructed 
by the Government between the city of Cartago and El Muneco, the 
latter place being a shipping and distributing center of one of the 
richest wooded districts of the Republic. Ignacio Trullas Aulet is 
compiling data for the publication of an edition of 20,000 copies of a 
DIRECTORY AND GUIDE of Costa Rica. The book will be illus- 
trated with appropriate engravings. The REVENUES of Costa 
Rica from all sources from January, 1912, to September of the same 
year, inclusive, amounted to 7,278,985 colones, of which sum 4,345,204 
colones were customs receipts and 1,646,176 colones were the 
amount of the tax on liquors. Anselmo Rivera G., a young COSTA 
RICAN SCIENTIST, now in Europe, has been awarded a diploma 
by the First International Congress of Comparative Pathology 
of Paris for bacteriologic and other scientific work done in France. 
Mr. Rivera was also honored by being chosen secretary of the 
said congress. A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, El Comercio, of 
Puerto Limon, published its first edition on Nevember 18 last. 
The paper proposes to treat of items of general interest m the Re- 
public. A new THEATER, under the name of Teatro Moderno, 
is being erected by Eloy Gonzalez Frias on the site of the old Olympic 
Theater in Cartago. The building will be three stories high. The 
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theater, which was designed by Luis Llach, will be elegantly fitted 
up. The King of Spain has decorated the Costa Rican delegates to 
to the Cadiz Centenary with the GREAT CROSS OF ALFONSO XII. 
The delegates were Lic. Ezequiel Gutierrez, and Lic. Tobias Zuftiga 
Monttfar. Costa Rica IMPORTS large quantities of beans, corn, 
rice, etc., for daily consumption. Mining companies on the Pacific 
slope import rice from Hongkong via San Francisco, while beans and 
corn come from California. SEWING MACHINES are largely 
imported into Costa Rica each year, and the demand is growing. 
The importation of parts of machines has been especially heavy, and 
these are evidently for assembling and setting up whole or complete 
machines. 














The BUDGET of the Republic of Cuba for 1912-13 estimates the 
receipts and expenditures at $37,845,000 and $37,756,914.88, respec- 
tively. The estimated expenditures on account of the roti debt 
and by departments are as follows: Public debt, $4,013,035; adminis- 
tration of taxes, $468,160; legislative power, $889,620; judicial 
power, $1,828,080; state department, $753,464; department of 
justice, $210,140; interior, $10,147,947.40; treasury, $2,812,974.33; 
public instruction, $4,954,326.32; public works, $4,262,882.50; sani- 
tation and charities, $3,962,180.87; agriculture and commerce, 
$707,400; executive power, $149,320; general administration of 
the treasury, $328,804, and sundry expenses, $2,262,580.46. 
A 10-year contract has been made with the New York, Cuba Steam- 
ship Co. for a weekly MAIL service between New York and Veracruz, 
via Havana. The NEW STATION at Havana of the Havana 
Terminal Railroad Co. was opened to the public on November 30 
last. The first railway operated in Cuba was built by the State. 
It ran from Havana to Bejucal, a distance of 27.4 kilometers, and was 
inaugurated on November 19, 1837. In November, 1838, the exten- 
sion from Bejucal to Guines was opened to traffic. The NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS OF CUBA, with a capital of $20,000,000, were incor- 
porated in Dover, Delaware, in November last. The lines of this rail- 
way are to be about 250 miles long and will be made up of the Jucaro 
& Moron Railroad, which runs from the north to the south coast; the 
Puerto Principe & Nuevitas Railroad, which runs from Camaguey to 
Nuevitas; and the North Coast Railroad, which runs from Caibarien 
to Nuevitas. The President of the Republic has sent a message to 
Congress recommendingseveral changes in the adreferendum TREATY 
of commerce and amity between Cuba and Peru. Dr. Aristides 
Agramonte, of the Havana School of Medicine, has been awarded the 
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BREANT PRIZE by the Paris Institute. The BRIDGE across 
Havana Harbor, connecting the capital with Casa Blanca from La 
Punta, will be begun on January 1, 1913. The bridge is a private 
enterprise backed by French and Belgian capital. Under the terms 
of the concession toll will only be charged on wheeled vehicles, pedes- 
trians being allowed to pass free. The Cuban minister to Berlin, 
GONZALO DE QUESADA, one of Cuba’s greatest diplomats and an 
author and scholar of international reputation, recently visited his 
native country where he was enthusiastically received by the Cuban 
people. A delegation of Cuban students, headed by Minister Quesada, 
visited the statue of José Marti in Matanzas and placed a wreath of 
flowers uponit. This statue, which is one of the finest in existence in 
honor of the hero of Cuban independence, was erected through the 
instrumentality of the late Dr. Miranda, an eminent Cuban physician 
and father-in-law of Mr. Quesada. The Order of the Gold Cross con- 
ferred by the Cuban National RED CROSS Society on Hermann O. 
Schlaffke has been recognized by the German Government as an 
official decoration. Luis M. Cowley has been authorized by the 
Cuban Government to establish an ELECTRIC light plant at Nueva 
Gerona, Isle of Pines, within the term of one year from November 12, 
1912. Gen. Fernando Freyre de Andrade was installed as MAYOR 
of the city of Havana on December 2, 1912. Antonio Caraza has been 
elected chairman of the city council. In November, 1912, taxes 
amounting to $332,169.20 were collected for account of the public 
DEBT, as compared with $279,730.48 collected during the same 
period of the preceding year.—Sr. Victor M. Maurtua, minister of 
Peru in Cuba, has requested data from the department of agriculture 
of that country concerning Cuban TOBACCO with the object of in- 
troducing Cuban tobacco cultivation and methods into Peru. 
A message of the President of Cuba, submitted to Congress on Novem- 
ber 25 last, accompanied the proposed BUDGET for 1913. The 
message recommends modifications in the MILITARY law, corrects 
the item of the budget referrmg to PENAL establishments, solicits 
an appropriation of $7,000 for a monument in commemoration of 
the “MAINE,” and recommends AMNESTY for the revolutionists of 
Eastern Cuba. The First Cuban ODONTOLOGIC CONGRESS, 
which was to have met in October last, was held in Havana from 
December 12 to 16, 1912. The opening and closing addresses were 
delivered by Drs. Manuel Varona Suarez and Mario Garcia Kohly. 
A bill providing for the appropriation of $300,000 for the encourage- 
ment of IMMIGRATION has been approved by the Senate of the 
Cuban Congress. 





























The POSTAL CONVENTION between the Dominican Republic 





and the United States becomes effective on January 1, 1913. The 
rich COTTON and sugar lands of the Yaque River were recently 
visited and examined by a party of American capitalists who are 
interested in the establishment of these industries on a large scale in 
the Republic. An executive decree of November 16, 1912, con- 
voked Congress in special session on the 26th of said month to receive 
the resignation of President Victoria and select his successor until a 
new presidential election takes place. On December 2, 1912, the 
Congress elected Archbishop Noel, Provincial President of the Repub- 
lic for a term of two years. The new President entered upon his 
duties immediately. The Gaceta Oficial of November 9, 1912, pub- 
lishes the full text of the CONVENTION of Paris, ratified by the 
Dominican Republic on May 10, 1912, relating to the protection of 
industrial property, revised in Brussels on December 14, 1900, and 
in Washington on June 2, 1911, between the Dominican Republi, 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Cuba, Denmark, Spain, Mexico, 
Norway, Holland, Sweden, Switzerland, and Tunis. The Corn 
Products Refining Co. of New York has been granted a TRADE- 
MARK, consisting of the word ‘“‘ Argo,” for a period of 20 years. 
A circular of the department of foreign relations, dated August 21, 
1912, issued in accordance with the law of June 27 of the present 
year, opens the port of LA ROMANA to foreign commerce. Dr. 
José Lamarche has been appointed MINISTER of the Dominican 
Republic to the Netherlands. The press of the Dominican Republic 
has been invited to participate in the ninth annual convention of the 
Associated ADVERTISING CLUBS of America to be held in Bal- 
timore in June, 1913. Mr. John Phillips, president of the Insular 
& Commercial Co., is reported to have bought all the shares and 
rights in the Dominican Republic of the Havana Lumber Oo. The 
Insular Co. proposes to engage in the LUMBER business on a large 
scale in the southern part of the Republic. The SCHOOL of 
Typewriting and Bookkeeping of the city of Santo Domingo has been 
presented by John Boyle & Co., of New York, with a dozen chairs, 
by the National Paper & Type Co. with stationery, and by the Peack, 
Hillis Furniture Co., of Brooklyn, with a fine office table. A new 
PRINTING office has been established at Puerto Plata by Enrique 
Villalon under the management of Fsco. V. Maceo. The Official 
Bulletin of the Board of Commerce of Santo Domingo gives the 
EXPORTS of the Dominican Republic during the first half of 1912 
as $8,822,104.08. This commerce by ports was as follows: Santo 
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Domingo, $1,419,225.62; Macoris, $4,224,365.70; Puerto Plata, 
$856,363.32; Samana, $108,354.76; Sanchez, $1,684,781.20; Monte 
Cristy, $43,394.92; Azua, $452,619.41; and Barahona, $32,999.15. 
One of the large COTTON plantations near Monte Cristy in the 
Yaque River valley employs more than 100 laborers and produces a 
large quantity of cotton of excellent quality. Abraham Calliz, a 
Cuban citizen, has established an ICE factory in the city of Santo 
Domingo. A PATENT has been granted by the Dominican 
Government to the Union Carbide Co., of New York, covering its 
process of manufacturing carbide of calcium. A recent executive 
decree, published in the Gaceta Oficial of October 5 last, makes 
October 12 of each year an official HOLIDAY to be celebrated under 
the name of ‘‘Columbus Day,” in commemoration of the date on 
which Columbus discovered the Western Hemisphere. In 1911 the 
port of Rotterdam, Holland, exported merchandise to the Dominican 
Republic valued at 47,125 florins, consisting principally of cheese, 
stearine, and butter. The SUPREME COURT of the Dominican 
Republics is composed of Chief Justice Federico Henriquez y Carvajal, 
and the following associate justices: Manuel de J. Gonzélez Marrero’ 
Alberto Arredondo Miura, Rafael J. Castillo, Mario Savifion, Pablo 
Baez Lavastida, and Armando Pérez Perdomo. The attorney gen- 
eral of the Dominican Republic is Licentiate Andres Julio Mon- 
tolio. Of the native timbers used for PILING the palma de yarei 
is the most generally employed. Georgia pine has been imported in 
small lots and is used in similar work in several harbors. The length 
of service of the native wood is from two to seven years. Some of 
the Georgia product has been treated with a preservative of creosote, 
which lengthens the life of the wood. SCHOOL DESKS used in 
the Republic were purchased in New York, and are of both American 
and English make; blackboards and small supplies are all bought in 
the United States. The school system is not sufficiently extended 
to offer large sales. Large quantities of RICE are imported into 
the country, coming principally from Burma, but carried on German 
ships which have special rates from that country via the port of 
Hamburg. 
































A law of the Congress of Ecuador, promulgated on October 23, 
1912, confers upon married WOMEN the right to make contracts and 
buy and sell real estate without the participation or consent of their 
husbands. Julian Fabre, a member of the Geographic Society of 
Paris and representative in Ecuador of the French-Holland Co., is 
preparing a MAP of the Republic. Mr. Fabre has made a detailed 
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study of all available maps of Ecuador, has traveled extensively 
throughout the country, and has made careful explorations of the 
great eastern region of Ecuador known as the Oriente. The Kcua- 
dorean Government is cooperating with Mr. Fabre in the preparation 
of the map referred to, and it is predicted that the work will be one 
of the most complete and reliable maps ever prepared on Ecuador. 
A law of October 22, 1912, promulgated on the 24th of the same 
month, authorizes the executive power, in cooperation with the rail- 
way board, to construct or have constructed the Ambato to Curaray 
RAILWAY, the preliminary work to begin within six months of 
October, 1912. Some of the funds for the building of this railway 
are provided for in prior decrees, and the law of October 17, 1912, 
imposes an additional tax on aguardiente and tobacco, the proceeds 
of which are to be used for this purpose. All salaried employees of 
the railway are to be appointed by the President with the consent of 
the board. The board, with the consent of the President of the 
Republic, is authorized to contract a loan for the building of the rail- 
way and to pledge the revenues provided by law for the construction 
of the railway to the payment of the loan. The law prohibits the use 
for any other purpose of the funds collected for the building of this 
railway.—The new DIVORCE law promulgated by the President 
of the Republic on October 28, 1912, provides that if there has been 
an actual separation of the consorts of from 6 to 10 years before the 
divorce has been granted, then a new marriage may be entered into 
by either party not sooner than 10 months after the divorce has been 
granted, provided a license is obtained from the judge (alcalde) 
originally granting the divorce. The TREATY of amity entered 
into at La Paz, Bolivia, on April 17, 1911, between the representatives 
of the Governments of Bolivia and Ecuador was ratified by the Con- 
gress of Ecuador on October 10, 1912, and duly promulgated by the 
President of the Republic on the 19th of the same month. The 
Congress of Ecuador has approved the AGREEMENTS made in 
Caracas by the Ecuadorean delegates to the Bolivian Congress of 1911 
concerning patents and trade-marks, commercial relations, internal 
disturbances, and neutrality. Commander Francisco Gomez de la 
Torre has been commissioned to go to Paris to report to the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador upon the SCHOLARSHIPS issued to Ecuadorean 
students studying in Europe. The Italian minister in Ecuador has 
invited the Ecuadorean Government to participate in the Interna- 
tional Marine and Hygienic EXPOSITION to be held in Genoa in 
March, 1914. A petition has been filed for the charter of a new 
bank to be established at Quito, with a branch at Guayaquil. The 
institution is to be known as the Banco Central Ecuatoriano, and is 
to be capitalized at 1,000,000 sucres, or about $500,000 United States 
gold. The people directly interested represent several different 
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nationalities, and it is said that the primary object of the bank is 
to provide a medium through which to obtain capital for the prose- 
cution of public works of various kinds in Ecuador. In accordance 
with a recommendation of the board of public instruction, duly 
approved by the President of the Republic, the UNIVERSITIES 
and colleges of Ecuador are to be reorganized in the near future. 
Passenger service on the Bahia to Quito RAILWAY was extended 
to Canton de Chone early in November last. Eduardo Molina 
Lavin, a Chilean aviator and member of the International Aviators’ 
Association, recently gave a series of FLYING exhibitions in Guaya- 
quil. The TELEGRAPH line between Guabo, the principal agri- 
cultural center of the Province of El Oro, and Machala has been com- 
pleted. A recent law of the Congress of Ecuador, promulgated on 
October 24, 1912, provides for the establishment in Guayaquil of a 
board for the beautification of that city. The board will have 25 
members, and foreigners are eligible to serve on same. A legislative 
decree of October 11, 1912, provides for funds for supplying the city 
of Ibarra with potable WATER and for rebuilding the Government 
palace. A law of October 18, 1912, imposes local taxes on real 
estate and liquors for the repair and completion of the HIGHWAYS 
from Cuenca to Biblian, via Azogues, and from Biblian to Huigra. 
The same law also levies a federal tax for the repair of the Bueste 
Highway. A federal law of October 21, 1912, authorizes the muni- 
cipal council of Guayaquil to include in its budget a sum not to exceed 
2,000 sucres, to be used for the erection in the city of a MONUMENT 
or mausoleum in memory of the Ecuadorean poetess Mercedes Gon- 
zailez de Moscoso. Under authorization of the Federal Congress a 
board has been organized at Bahia de Caraquez, the chairman of 
which is the president of the municipal council, for the purpose of 
directing the sanitary SEWERING AND PAVING of the city of 
Bahia. Plans and specifications for the work are to be prepared and 
bids will be called for. All bids are subject to the approval of the 
President of the Republic. The board is authorized, with the consent 
of the Federal executive, to negotiate a loan for carrying on and com- 
pleting the work. The law provides that the work shall be finished 
on or before December 31, 1915. An account of the progress of the 
works must be rendered by the board to the General Government 
every six months. Col. W. C. Gorgas, Maj. Robert E. Noble, Mr. 
Joseph A. Le Prince, Dr. A. E. Mayner, and Mr. Joseph McGuigan 
have arrived at Guayaquil, where they will make a preliminary esti- 
mate of the amount of work and money required to place that city in 
sanitary condition. The estimate is made at the request of the Gov- 
ernment of Ecuador, with the object of having the port in sanitary 
condition by the time the Panama Canal is opened to commerce. 
According to the report of the American consul in Guayaquil, the 
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National Congress passed important laws in connection with the 
TARIFF SCHEDULES; in most of the changes made the duties 
were lowered, especially those on imports. This new tariff will take 
effect on January 1, 1913. A new guide and DIRECTORY OF 





ECUADOR has recently been published in Guayaquil, copies of 
which may be obtained from Mr. Vicente Gonzales B., 2790 Broad- 
way, New York, at about $7.50. © 





The FAIR which was held in Amatitlan from the 20th to the 22d 
of November last was one of the most successful and interesting 
departmental fairs ever held in the Republic of Guatemala. The 
federal Government contributed 3,000 pesos toward defraying the 
expenses of this fair. Considerable activity is noted at the present 
time in the interior of Guatemala in the erection of PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS. The Department of Jutiapa now has buildings in course of 
construction in the following towns: Horcones, Atescatempa, and 
Valle Nuevo. The Department of Jutiapa has 48 public PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS, 18 of which are for both sexes, 16 for girls, and 14 for 
boys. The enrollment in October last was 2,585 pupils, 1,295 of 
which were girls and 1,290 boys. A large quantity of FLOUR is 
manufactured from wheat grown in the Republic of Guatemala, but 
not enough to supply the ever increasing demand. In October last 
the Department of Jutiapa consumed 95 quintals of imported flour, 
while the Departments of Huehuetenango, Suchitepequez, Solola, 
Chimalteango, and Chiquimula consumed 232, 155, 136, 80, and 23 
quintals, respectively. The great wheat-growing Department of 
Quiche produced enough flour from home-grown wheat to meet the 
local demand for October last. Milling and wheat growing on a large 
scale would probably be a profitable business in Guatemala. —Work 
is rapidly progressing on the AQUEDUCT for conveying potable 
water into the town of Solola, 200 yards of construction work having 
been compieted in October last. The work of supplying Coban, 
Department of Alta Verapaz, with potable water is also being pushed 
forward to completion——On November 21, 1912, a SCHOOL for 
girls was inaugurated at Zaragoza in the handsome school building 
just completed by the municipal government of that town. The 
harvesting of the main crop of SUGAR CANE in Guatemala was 
completed in November last. The grinding season has begun, and 
the manufacture of sugar is now in progress throughout the Republic. 
An excellent crop of sugar cane was grown during the present year. 
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William Thomas Penny and Archibald Matthew Frank have been 
granted title by the Government of Guatemala to the Quezalteca 
copper MINE, formerly the property of Ramon Mariscal B., con- 
sisting of 9 hectares of land at Xixiles, municipality of Chiantla, 
Department of Huehuetenango.——The Government of Guatemala 
has authorized the San Marcos Electric Co. (Litd.) to import free of 
duty such machinery, accessories, and materials as may be needed 
for the installation and operation of its ELECTRIC plant. The 
Government of Guatemala has granted the request of the National 
Industries Co. to extend for a period of five years the concession per- 
mitting it to import annually, free of duty, 3,000 quintals of paraffin 
and 2,000 quintals of ESTEARINE. The company is also author- 
ized to import in a single shipment such machinery and accessories 
as may be necessary for the renewal and extension of its manufactur- 
ing plant. The National Museum of the City of Mexico has 
appointed Porfirio Aguirre, Miguel Mendizabal, and Juan Palacios to 
make ARCHAOLOGICAL explorations in the Republic of Gua- 
temala, reporting in due course to the museum the results of their 
investigations. An important PUBLICATION, devoted to the 
labor interests, under the name of “‘ Diario de Los Altos,” was founded 
at Totonicapan, Guatemala, December 1, 1912. The manager of the 
enterprise is Jacinto Cordoba Gonzalez. Benjamin Barrios, a 
Mexican lawyer residing in Europe and representative of the INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW Association, is visiting the Republic of Guatemala 
for the purpose of furthering the interests of the International Law 
Association and in order to make a propaganda in favor of the par- 
ticipation¥of Guatemala in the Congress of Jurists to be held in 
Madrid. Miss Julia Elizabeth Good has transferred her PATENT 
rights in Guatemala, on her invention for preparing fibers for the 
manufacture of thread, to the Good Invention Co., of Brooklyn, 
Noo Work on the Zacapa RAILROAD to the border of El 
Salvador has been resumed on the original plan. Work on the rail- 
road to connect with the Pan American of Mexico is also progressing 
favorably.—The steady increase in the number of INQUIRIES 
from Americans interested in opportunities for investment indicates 
an awakening interest in the possibilities of Guatemala. The 
motion PICTURE SHOW is popular, and much advertising could be 
done by judicious use of pictures in connection with manufacturing 
industries, showing the manner of making useful goods, etc. The 
VOYAGE from San Jose to San Francisco?requires 13 days; New 
York requires only 7 days; Hamburg and London are from 25 to 30 
days away.——A WRITER in Guatemala says: “Is there any 
reason why the Southern cities of the United States should not be a 
larger factor in the Guatemalan trade? Those States want mild 
coffee. No finer can be had than that produced here; there is a 
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limited zone on the north coast of Guatemala, called Alta Verapaz, 
which ships coffee second to none for quality. It must always be 
remembered that a new trade to be secured must be studied.’””—— 
According to the American consul in Guatemala City the importa- 
tions of LEATHER from the United States is increasing. During 
1910, 31,031 kilos were imported; during 1911, 32,757 kilos; of this 
amount the United States contributed in these years 23,072 kilos and 
21,502 kilos, respectively (kilo=2.2 pounds). Regulation govern- 
ing CONSULAR INVOICES has been promulgated under date of 
November 1, 1912, copies of which may be obtained from the consuls 
of the country in the various cities of the United States. The 
National Assembly of Guatemala has voted the following BUDGET 
for the fiscal year 1912-13: department of interior and justice, 
4,724,169.90 pesos; foreign relations, 2,408,238.90; treasury, 2,374,- 
922; public credit, 22,000,000; fomento, 2,235,000.75; war, 5,267,- 
000.16; public instruction, 3,191,035; and miscellaneous, 511,000 
pesos. The estimated receipts are the same as the estimated expen- 
ditures. A contract has been made for installing a new electric 
lighting system in COLON THEATER in the city of Guatemala. 














Surveys have been completed for the Port au Prince-St. Marc 
Railway, 100 kilometers, and construction is in progress. The Central 
Railway of Haiti has imported from the United States supplies to 
the value of $47,000 for use of that road, the traffic on which con- 
tinues to increase. Mr. A. M. Archer’s work of reconstructing 
canals, etc., for the irrigation of the plains of Aux Cayes, has caused 
the importation of tools and lumber to the value of $20,000. In 
1911 Haiti IMPORTED 375 bookcases, 490 bedsteads, 1,223 chairs, 
and 266 tables from the United States. Large quantities of hardware, 
such as barb wire, brass wire, axletrees, fishhooks, knives, hatchets, 
etc., were also imported from the United States. RAILWAY 
construction during 1912 has reached interior points; the Cape 
Haitien-Grand Riviere section traverses one of the richest plains of 
the island and is the first to be completed. It enters an important 
coffee district and approaches the great logwood forests, and the 
stimulus it will give to trade by facilitating the transportation of 
staple products to the seashore will, it is believed, be enormous. 

The CUSTOMS RECEIPTS OF THE PORT OF GONAIVES for 
the fiscal year 1911-12 amounted to a total of 319,379.23 gourdes 
and $428,528.01, in which the imports figured 318,522.23 gourdes and 
$142,249.86 and the exports 857 gourdes and $286,278.15. Aviation 
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is soon to be introduced into Haiti through the efforts of the Union 
des Sociétés Sportives Haitiennes, which has been negotiating with 
the Curtiss Aeroplane Co. An agreement has been reached, and a 
Curtiss biplane is soon to be shipped to Port au Prince. A presi- 
dential decree of November 21, 1912, modifies the diplomatic cere- 
monial attending the reception of commanding officers of vessels or 
squadrons arriving in port of Port au Prince. The new CUSTOMS 
bureau of Cayes recently finished, the contract for which was awarded 
to Mr. Allison Archer under the administration of President Leconte, 
is an attractive two-story building of reinforced concrete with a 
frontage of 30 feet facing the sea. It is surmounted by a tower 
which serves as a semaphore. 











Gen. Leopoldo Cordova has been appointed by President Bonilla 





SECRETARY of the treasury and public credit of Honduras. 
The Government of Honduras has granted to the Victor Talking 
Machine Co. the TRADEMARK “Electrola” used in the sale of the 
talking machines of that company. A SOCIETY for the encour- 
agement of industrial arts and the protection of artisans has been 
oraganized at Tegucigalpa under the name of ‘El Progreso.” 
The REVENUES collected at the customhouse of Amapala in Septem- 
ber, 1912, amounted to 90,362.90 pesos, as compared with 69,370.30 
pesos during the same period of the previous year. A new BANK 
under the name of ‘‘ Banco de Cortes” has been established at Cortes, 
in the Department of San Pedro Sula. Work on the ELECTRIC- 
light plant at Cortes is progressing rapidly, and it is predicted that the 
installation will be completed before January 1, 1913. Arrange- 
ments are being made for the operation of a steam LAUNCH on 
Lake Yojoa in the Department of San Pedro Sula. An executive © 
order of September 2, 1912, authorizes Bermaton & Co. to collect 
VEGETABLE IVORY on Government lands in the Departments of 
Colon and Cortes, the concessionaires agreeing to pay the Government 
at the rate of $4 per ton of hulled nuts, together with such export 
duties and taxes as this product is subjected to under the laws of the 
country. The Government of Honduras has registered the 
TRADE-MARK “Magnolia” in favor of the Magnolia Metal Co., of 
New York City. The REVENUES collected at the Cortes custom- 
house in September, 1912, aggregated 111,654.27 pesos, which, 
added to 57,031.95 pesos, the amount carried over from the previous 
month, made the total available receipts 168,686.22 pesos. The 
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expenditures during the month were 136,103.40 pesos, so that the 
net balance on hand on October 1, 1912, was 32,582.82 pesos. 
An organization of PRINTERS at Tegucigalpa, under the name of 
“Juan de Guttenberg,” has been recognized as a juridical entity by 
the Government of Honduras. The receipts of the National 
RAILWAY in September last were 44,170.72 pesos. During the 
month referred to the company purchased 4,786 ties and 20 steel 
platform cars. The MINT at Tegucigalpa, which was recently 
leased to Antonio Ladizabal, has commenced operations. The 
Morse TIMBER Co., which is engaged in exploiting the forests of the 
northern coast of the Republic, is reported to have cut and taken 
out a large quantity of timber during the last few months. The 
Sanitary CODE of the Republic of Honduras has been printed for 
distribution by the Government printing office in Tegucigalpa. 
The Official Gazette of November 4, 1912, publishes the disciplinary 
RULES and regulations of the Institute and Normal School ‘La 
Independencia,” established in the city of Santa Barbara. The 
federal budget for 1912-13 appropriates 8,485 pesos for the use of this 
school during the present scholastic year. The budget of the Gov- 
ernment of Honduras for 1912-13 assigns 100,000 pesos as a subven- 
tion to the PRIMARY SCHOOLS of the Republic, the largest item 
of which, 13,370 pesos, is for the Department of Tegucigalpa. 
The budget of the NATIONAL INSTITUTE of Tegucigalpa for the 
scholastic year 1912-13, amounting to 15,840 pesos, has been 
approved by the President of the Republic. The Government of 
Honduras has appropriated 7,500 pesos for the support of the SCHOOL 
OF COMMERCE at Tegucigalpa during the scholastic year 1912- 
13. An executive decree published in the official newspaper of 
October 29, 1912, provides for the celebration of ARBOR DAY on 
May 3 of each year in all the primary schools of the Republic. 
The Federal Government has appropriated 5,974 pesos toward the 
expenses of the branch NORMAL SCHOOL established in Santa 
Rosa de Copan for use during the scholastic year 1912-13. The 
by-laws of the organization of WORKMEN at Santa Rosa de Copan, 
which society was founded under the name of “Sociedad Copaneca 
de Obreros,” have been approved by the President of the Republic 
and the organization has been recognized as a juridic entity. The 
Honduran AGRICULTURAL Society has been organized at Teguci- 
galpa, and its by-laws have been approved by the President of the 
Republic. The object of the Society is to promote agriculture and 
industry in Honduras. The Atlantida HOSPITAL, recently estab- 
lished at La Ceiba under the management of Dr. Antonio Lopez Villa, 
had 40 patients during the first month of its existence. The German 
American National Bank and fifteen merchants of New Orleans 
engaged in foreign trade with Central America have donated $535 
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to the hospital. -A municipal ordinance of the city of La Ceiba 
provides for the strict enforcement of the SANITARY regulations of 
said town, such as the inspection of toilets, yards, stables, provisions 
exposed for sale, milk, etc., and imposes a fine of from 5 to 15 pesos 
for each infraction of the law.——A night SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
was opened in La Ceiba on November 15 last by J. H. Walters, pro- 
fessor of English in the Manuel Bonilla Lyceum of that place. The 
principal object of the school is to teach the English language to the 
Spanish-speaking members of the American Club of La Ceiba. 
The BRIDGE over the Maragua River in the Department of Coma- 
yagua was opened to public traffic on November 16, 1912. 














A recent executive decree places the DRAINAGE of Lake Texcoco 
under the supervision of a drainage board which is to meet in the 
City of Mexico at least once a month. The Mexican Government 
has authorized G. Antonio Garcia & Bro. to use the waters of the 
Camacho or Hualahuises River in the State of Nuevo Leon for the 
establishment of HYDRAULIC WORKS. The Diario Oficial of 
November 16, 1912, publishes the full text of the rules and regula- 
tions for the sale of FOODSTUFFS in the Federal district——Carlos 
Garcia Teruel has been authorized by the Mexican Government to 
establish a FACTORY for the preparation of hard fuel out of petro- 
leum and similar products ———A great expansion of marketing facili- 
ties for the OIL of the Tampico fields is taking place. Besides the 
pipe lines under construction and being planned for the delivery of 
oil to Tampico, Tuxpam, and Vera Cruz, with one or possibly two 
lines running to Texas, much attention is being given to providing 
fleets of oil-carrying vessels. Pending the building of these vessels, 
tank farms are being constructed for the storage of the large quanti- 
ties of oil that can not be put on the market, owing to the impossi- 
bility of chartering oil vessels. Even with the somewhat limited 
storage and marketing facilities, the oil production for this region for 
the current year has been estimated to be in excess of 20,000,000 
barrels. In the first three quarters of this year 4,237,307 barrels, 
with an invoice value of $2,632,911, were shipped to the United 
States. The National Railways of Mexico have for some time been 
considering the erection of a HOSPITAL for the benefit of their 
employees and have now definitely decided to commence this work 
some time during the month of January, 1913. The hospital will 
be erected on lands belonging to the company near Popotla, a suburb 
of Mexico City. It will be equipped with all modern conveniences, 
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and it is expected that its two wards will have a capacity for 150 
patients. The grounds surrounding the building will be beautified 
by ample gardens. The corps of doctors in attendance will be of the 
best. At the last session of the Board of Prison Supervision plans 
and specifications were presented for the construction on lands at 
the south of the city prison of buildings for SHOPS for shoe and 
clothing manufactures and carpenter work. These plans were 
approved, and the new construction work will commence on January 
1, 1913. These new shops will call for the purchase and installation 
of new machinery and supplies. COAL MINES have been dis- 
covered at Zautla, municipality of San Juan de los Llanos, State of 
Puebla. A New York corporation with a capital of $2,000,000 pro- 
poses to commence developing the mines within the next few 
months. In November, 1912, the CUSTOMS RECEIPTS at Vera 
Cruz amounted to 1,780,171.59 pesos, made up as follows: Import 
duties, 1,612,644.96; export duties, 9,232.41; 5 per cent additional on 
import duties, 79,650.41; and port fees, 78,643.52. The conces- 
sions and contracts now made by the Department of Fomento for 
the exploitation of TIMBER AND RUBBER lands are on a basis 
more favorable to laborers and employers than those made hereto- 
fore. The new contracts are so made as to preserve the national 
forests and prevent the denudation of the land. Lic. Felipe 
Rivera has been elected president of the Astronomical Society of 
Mexico with headquarters in the City of Mexico. The secretary 
of the society is Capt. Hilario Rodriguez Malpica. The 
INTERURBAN TRAMWAY of Mexico will place the Federal 
capital in direct trolley communication with Toluca and Puebla. 
These lines will have a length of 196 kilometers and will pass 
through some of the finest scenery in the Mexican Republic. 
It is reported that the Mexican Railway proposes to establish a special 
AUTOMOBILE SERVICE early in 1913 between the City of Mexico, 
Puebla, and Pachuca. The corner stone of the MONUMENT to 
be erected in Villamil Plaza in the City of Mexico, in honor of the 
Mexican patriot Aquiles Serdan, was laid on November 24, 1912.—— 
Jose T. Flores and Manuel Loaeza have contracted with the Mexican 
Government for the exploration and exploitation of PETROLEUM 
AND GAS deposits in certain sections of the States of Vera Cruz and 
Tamaulipas. A WIRELESS telegraph station is being installed 
at Cuernavaca, State of Morelos, by the Federal Government for the 
purpose of establishing wireless communication with the Chapultepec 
station in the City of Mexico. A wireless installation has also been 
inaugurated at Quintana Roo. A monthly MAGAZINE treating 
of labor problems in Mexico is to be published in the capital of the 
Republic by the bureau of labor of the Department of Fomento. 
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A contract, subject to the approval of the Chamber of Deputies, has 
been made with S. Pearson & Son to construct WHARVES and 
warehouses at the port of Coatzacoalcos. Senor Alberto Pani 
has been appointed director of the POPULAR UNIVERSITY estab- 
lished in the City of Mexico on November 21, 1912..—The PAINT- 
INGS of Miss Ana Saenz, a Mexican artist educated in Europe, 
were awarded a number of prizes at the International Exposition 
of Art recently held in Rome. Press reports state that a Canadian 
company under the management of Paul Ginther of Santa Rosalia, 
Mexico, is to erect a 2,000-ton CYANIDE MILL at Parral. The 
estimated cost of the installation is $500,000.——Prof. John Cornym 
has been made a member of the GEOGRAPHIC and Statistical 
Society of Mexico.——The Cuauhtemoc Brewery of Monterey, 
Mexico, has established an INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL at its plant for 
the education of its employees and workmen and of their children. 
The school is well equipped and there are no charges for instruction. 
The Cuauhtemoc Brewery has set an example worthy of emulation 
by other large manufacturers and employers of labor in the Mexican 
Republic. Jose Rehani has been elected president of the TURK- 
ISH merchants’ chamber of commerce recently organized at Merida, 
State of Yucatan, for the purpose of increasing Turkish trade with 
southeastern Mexico. The RAILROAD between Ixtapalapa and 
Zapotitlan has been opened to public traffic———Germany has invited 
the Government of Mexico to participate in the INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION of graphic arts to be held in Leipzig in March, 
1913. The crop of BERMUDA ONIONS grown in the State 
of Sinaloa -during the present season is greatly in excess of last 
year’s yield. Most of these onions are exported to the United 
States.—During the present month 3,000. to 3,500 acres of RICE 
were harvested in the Yaqui Valley, State of Sonora, the yield being 
the largest ever experienced in that section of the Republic. On 
November 13, 1912, a NORMAL SCHOOL for girls was opened in 
Merida, State of Yucatan..—Efforts are being made to have the 
capital of QUINTANA ROO transferred from Santa Cruz de Bravo 
to Payo Obispo. The Spanish colony of the City of Mexico has 
donated a flag, in the name of the Royal Red Cross of Spain, to the 
RED CROSS Society of the Federal capital. The Federal Govern- 
ment has ordered the survey of about 100,000 hectares of AGRI- 
CULTURAL LAND in the district of Cosamaloapam, State of Vera- 
cruz, for the purpose of distributing it in small parcels to farmers 
of that part of the country who desire to cultivate it. A contract 
has been made for changing the STREET RAILWAY of the city 
of Puebla into a modern electric line. The tramway company 
intends to extend its service to Atlixco and other near-by towns. 
On November 14, 1912, an AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL was inau- 
gurated by the Federal Government at El Capadero, near the city of 
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Monterey, State of Nuevo Leon. The Government proposes to 
establish a number of agricultural schools in that State. The city 
council of Irapuato, State of Guanajuato, has requested bids for the 
construction of a system of WATERWORKS. A MONUMENT 
is to be erected in the main courtyard of the National University 
building in the City of Mexico in honor of the late Justo Sierra.—— 
A contract has been made by the department of public works of the 
Mexican Government for the DRAINAGE of Colonia de la Bolsa 
in the City of Mexico, and work has been started upon the under- 
taking. A petition has been presented to the treasury department 
by the manufacturers of CHEMICALS, asking that duties on imports 
of such chemicals as are manufactured in the country be doubled as 
a protective measure. 
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_ A contract has been made by the Government of Nicaragua grant- 
ing an extension of six months’ time to the Company General of 
Central America Atlantic-Pacific Railway in which to begin the work 
of construction of the RIO GRANDE TO MATAGALPA Railway in 
accordance with the contract of December 21, 1911. Should the 
period of time referred to elapse without the company having com- 
menced work, the contract will be rescinded——The Bluefields 
Freight & Steamship Co. maintains a weekly FREIGHT AND PAS- 
SENGER service between New Orleans and Bluefields and a 
bimonthly service between New Orleans and Cape Gracias. A 
recent issue of the “AMERICAN ” of Bluefields contains an advertise-’ 
ment calling for 650 laborers accustomed to TROPICAL and banana 
plantation work on the eastern coast of the Republic. The companies 
desiring laborers to which the advertisement referred are as follows: 
Caribbean Coast Planters Co., South Atlantic Plantation Co., Mata- 
galpa Planters Co., Nicaragua Planters Co., Chicago National 
Planters Co., and the Anglo-American Planters Association.—— 
F. L. Tytgat has been appointed general manager of the BANANA 
Co, of Rio Grande (Ltd.). Considerable activity is being shown in the 
growing of bananas at the present time on the east coast of Nicaragua, 
and a number of the plantations are having difficulty in obtaining a 
sufficient quantity of suitable labor to carry on the industry on the 
scale desired.——The Agricultural & Mining Co. of Nicaragua, oper- 
ating under a concession held by James Deitrick, has been granted a 
six months’ extension of time in which to begin work on the removal 
of the BAR at the mouth of the Rio Grande in accordance with the 
contract of December 22, 1911. Should the work specified not be 
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undertaken before the expiration of the time referred to, the con- 
tract will be rescinded. Col. Luis Oyarzum, a military officer of 
Chilean origin, educated in Europe, has been appointed CHIEF OF 
POLICE of the city of Managua. Dr. Miguel Ramirez Goyena has 
been appointed NATIONAL LIBRARIAN at Managua to take 
the place of Mariano Zavala, resigned. On the first of the present 
month the MORAVIAN DAY SCHOOL at Bluefields had an enroll- 
ment of 209 pupils. The teaching corps of the school consists of 
four professors under the able direction of Mr. T. W. Lewis. The 
school term which closed on December 13 last was one of the most 
successful ever experienced in the history of the institution. A 
committee of citizens of Bluefields has recently made a report and 
recommendations on FINANCE AND PUBLIC CREDIT anent the 
east coast of Nicaragua. This report, which is published in full in 
“The American”’ of Bluefields of December 1, 1912, treats of the 
following subjects: The Loan, Inversion of Coast Revenues, the 
Public Debt, and the Tariff. The idea of the report is that the coast 
delegates to the National Assembly shall present the views and desires 
of the citizens of the east coast to the President and Congress with 
the object of securing legislation that will be beneficial to the upbuild- 
ing and betterment of the condition of the east coast of Nicaragua. 
The Wawa district of Nicaragua is experiencing considerable activity 
in LUMBER AND MINING. Excellent pine and mahogany are 
found in this part of Nicaragua. A new firm, A. Meyer & Co., of 
Wawa, has extended its business to the cutting of mahogany logs, 
and reports a very successful business during the past, and predicts 
a still greater output during the coming season. Some prospecting 
has been done in this district within the past few months and reports 
‘would indicate that there will probably soon be an increase in the 
output of the mines of the region referred to. A number of 
BUSINESS MEN recently embarked from Bluefields on the Mathilda 
Kelting for Prinzapulca and other coast points. Among these were 
C. Bundsen, Francisco Castillo, Benjamin Lacayo, and .- Meyer, 
all of whom are interested in the trade and development of the 
Atlantic coast of Nicaragua. 























A number of the American residents of the Canal Zone have lately 
purchased LAND in and near the town of Boquete in the Province of 
Chiriqui. Coffee grows to perfection in that Province and the climate 
is said to be ideal. Many of the fruits and vegetables of the North 





Temperate Zone flourish at Boquete. A handsome colored MAP of 
the Panama Canal, containing statistical data and general information 
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regarding the construction of the canal, has been issued by the Witten- 
berg Coal Co. of New York. A TRESTLE connecting the Naos 
Island dike with the mainland at East Balboa, Canal Zone, has been 
completed. The dike will be used as a breakwater, roadway, and for 
rail communication between the islands and the mainland. In 
January, 1913, two large delegations of BUSINESS MEN from 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and Cincinnati, Ohio, will visit the Republic of 
Panama. The MAP of the Canal Zone, included in the collection 
of maps published by John Bartholomew of the Edinburgh Geo- 
graphic Institute, goes very much into detail and is said to be quite 
accurate. Decree No. 29 of April 3, 1912, which permitted 
CHINAMEN returning to their country to be replaced by others 
from China, has been abolished by decree No. 21 of November 12, 
1912, which provides that any Chinaman coming to the Isthmus for 
that purpose will have to deposit $1,000 gold in the National Bank of 
the City of Panama as a guaranty of his return to China on the com- 
pletion of his contract with the commercial firm in whose service he is 
employed. These requisites will have to be complied with before 
Chinamen will be permitted to enter Panama. Antonio Vagho M. 
has been appointed CONSUL GENERAL of Costa Rica to the 
Republic of Panama with headquarters in the city of Panama. 
The CABINET of Dr. Belisario Porras, President of the Republic of 
Panama, is as follows: Francisco Filés, secretary of government 
and justice; T. Lefevre, secretary of foreign affairs; Eusebio A. 
Morales, secretary of finance; Ramon F. Acevedo, secretary of public 
works; Guillermo Andreve, secretary of public instruction; and L. F. 
Ramirez, director general of posts and telegraphs ad interim. 
Forty PEARL DIVERS recently arrived at Colon from the Vene- 
zuelan coast en route to Manta, Ecuador. By virtue of an execu- 
tive order issued in conformity with the decree of March 30, 1909, 
Dr. KR. T. Marquis has been placed in charge of the National 
MUSEUM. Miss Emeline Osorio, a talented young Panaman, 
has been appointed professor of ENGLISH in the school for girls at 
Colon. The executive power has contracted with Thomas Guardia. 
to construct thirty columns of the Obaldia Port WHARF, the 
material, tools, etc., to be furnished by the Government, and the 
work to be completed within 30 days. The newspaper entitled 
‘‘Diario de Panama’’ is authority for the statement that a number of 
capitalists of the city of Panama propose to establish a new BANK 
in that city with branches at important commercial centers of the: 
Republic. The capital of the company is to be $2,500,000. 
BEEVES to the number of 28,000 are slaughtered annually in the: 
Republic of Panama to meet the demands of the local trade ——It. 
is estimated that there are 150,000 RUBBER trees now under culti- 
vation in the Province of Bocas del Toro. In 1912 coconut trees were 
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planted in that Province to the number of 7,000. A recent execu- 
tive decree formally reestablishes the boarding department in the 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. New buildings are being 
erected for use as dormitories and dining halls for the pupils and 
professors of the school. The SAN ANDRES and Providencia 
Islands, belonging to the Republic of Colombia, have a population of 
5,028, consisting principally of Americans and Chinese. These 
islands are nearer Colon, Panama, than any other port and do their 
trading there. A mail steamer service is to be established with the 
islands. The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. has ordered two 
NEW STEAMERS of 15,000 tons each and 650 feet long to ply, 
after the completion of the canal, between Los Angeles (San Pedro), 
the city of Panama, Colon, the West Indies, and London. These 
steamers will be built in Belfast, Ireland, and will be the largest and 
finest vessels in the service of the company. The SUPREME 
COURT of the Republic of Panama is composed of a chief justice, 
Dr. Francisco V. de la Espriella, and the following associate justices: 
Aurelio Guardia, Facundo Mutis Duran, and Juan Lombardi. The 
attorney general is Dr. Aristides Arjona. A plan for the estab- 
lishment of an INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL on the island of Taboga to 
teach the weaving of straw hats has been submitted to the Govern- 
ment of Panama by Santiago Gonzalez. <A fine quality of straw 
suitable for the manufacture of hats grows in abundance on the 
island referred to. In October, 1912, 458 PASSENGERS proceeding 
from foreign ports landed at Ancon and Panama. Of this number 118 
were steerage passengers. The number of passengers embarking 
from these ports during the month referred to were 516, of which 175 
were steerage passengers. The Peninsular & Occidental Steamship 
Co., which plies regularly between New York, Miami, Key West, and 
Havana, has arranged for eight fortnightly sailings to the Isthmus 
during the present dry season. The Evangeline, a new steamer 
equipped for tropical travel, will be placed in this service, and is 
booked to sail from Key West on January 7, reaching the Isthmus in 
about 70 hours. On the return trip stops will be made at Jamaica 
and Havana. Discoveries of crude PETROLEUM are reported 
to have been made in Darien about 175 miles from the city of Panama. 
The oil fields are supposed to extend over about 20 square miles of 
territory. A special message of President Porras to the National 
Congress recommends the establishment of a BANK in the Republic 
which, in addition to its regular banking business, will make long- 
term loans on real estate at reasonable rates of interest. Dr. M. E. 
Araujo, President of Salvador, has presented a handsomely bound 
book on ADMINISTRATIVE LAW, of which he is the author, to 
President Belisario Porras. Dr. Araujo’s book is used as a textbook 
in the University of San Salvador.——The CORNERSTONE of the 
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Methodist church in the city of Panama was laid on November 28 
last.——According to news reports, the battleship which conveyed 
President Taft to Panama made a record run; both of the ships, 
Arkansas and Delaware, which carried the Taft party are expected 
to establish a fast record from Panama to Hampton Roads on their 
return.m—New Orleans papers report that the city is to have a 
SHIP EACH DAY to the Canal Zone. The new wireless station 
in the Crescent City is one of the largest in the world and its useful- 
ness to shipping is expected to be very great.——Advices from Japan 
state that in view of the opening of the Panama Canal the authorities 
are planning EXTENSIVE IMPROVEMENTS and enlargements 
of various Japanese harbors in order to accommodate the expected 
impetus in trade relations with the world——A law which became 
effective January 1, 1913, divides the CONSULAR SERVICE of 
Panama into the following classes: (1) Consuls general; (2) consuls of 
the first class; (3) consuls of the second class; and (4) consuls, vice 
consuls, and consular agents. The first three classes have salaried 
officers, and officers of the fourth class serve adhonorem. At the time 
the law became operative the Government of Panama had consuls gen- 
eral at the following places: New York, New Orleans, Liverpool, King- 
ston, Hamburg,and Genoa. There are consuls of the first and second 
classes at the following places. Consuls of the first class: San Francisco, 
Antwerp,South Hampton, and Hongkong. Consulsof thesecond class: 
Chicago, Mobile, Barbados, St. Nazaire, Bordeaux, Havre, London, 
Barcelona, and Valparaiso. The new law provides that it shall not be 
necessary to present insurance certificates in the dispatch of merchan- 
dise consigned to ports of the Republic. Consular invoices must be of 
the same form and size. It is not prescribed that consular invoices 
shall be obtained from consular officers, but if so furnished a wholesale 
price of 1 cent each shall be charged therefor, which amount must 
be clearly specified in the consular invoice. Shippers of goods con- 
signed to Panama must present six copies of each consular invoice 
to the consul for registration, and consular invoices must be written 
on one side only. Jn the legalization of consular invoices in which 
the merchandise is declared to be without commercial value no con- 
sular fee will be collected. Article 32 of the law says that, ‘‘For the 
legalization of manifests containing the declaration ‘No conduce 
carga (No freight carried)’ a fee of $5 will be charged.” Consular 
invoices must be issued at the port from which the vessel sails which 
transports the merchandise. Consular officers are required to issue 
to shippers as many copies of consular invoices, in addition to the 
number specified by law, upon payment of $0.50 each therefor as 
they may desire. Should the shipper find an error in the consular 
invoices after certification of the same, it may be corrected by pre- 
senting a manifest in quadruplicate to any consul or consular agent 
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of Panama, the consul returning to the interested party one copy of 
the manifest, sealed and certified, to be sent the consignee, who should 
present same to the treasury department, accompanied by the con- 
sular invoice, at the time of making request for clearance. If said 
manifest should be presented to the consul before the arrival of the 
merchandise at the port of shipment, he will correct the error in the 
consular invoice. If the manifest increases the declared value of the 
goods and that fact should make a difference in the amount of customs 
duties, the treasury department shall collect said difference. For the 
issuance of correction certificates a charge of $3 shall be made by the 
consular officer. Consular officers are not required to issue invoices 
or documents on Sundays, but may do so to facilitate traffic, in which 
case a double fee will be charged. Consular officers are permitted to 
charge double fees for work done outside of office hours, and for night 
work, after 8 p. m., may charge triple fees. One half of the consular 
fees referred to in the preceding sentence go to the consul, and the 
other half into the treasury of the Republic. Consular officers, when 
requested to do so, shall register, in accordance with the laws of the 
Republic, marriages, births, deaths, and adoptions of children born 
out of wedlock. The full text of the law is published in Spanish in 
the ‘‘Gaceta Oficial”? of Panama, of December 6, 1912. 





Sr. Monte Domecq, of Asuncion, is collecting data in the archives 
of the federal capital and in the interior of the Republic to be used 
in the publication of a book entitled ‘‘PARAGUAY—PRESENT 
AND FUTURE,” the object of which is to aid in a propaganda on 





the resources of the country. The consul of Paraguay at Rosario, 
Argentina, has informed his Government that A. J. Sagnard, an engi- 
neer now making investigations in the Argentine Republic, proposes 
to go to Paraguay to study and report upon the NATURAL WEALTH 
of that country. The POSTAL CONVENTION of Montevideo, 
made between Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Chile, Ecuador, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela, becomes effective January 
1, 1913. The decrees appointing Dr. Hector Velasquez MINIS- 
TER OF PARAGUAY to the United States and Mexico and Sefior 
Pedro Saguier minister to Argentina and Uruguay were signed by 
President Schaerer on September 9, 1912. Congress has also author- 
ized the President to expend $12,000 in fitting up the legations of 
Paraguay. The executive power has been requested by the finance 
committee of the treasury department to obtain a technical report 
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upon the MAP of Paraguay prepared by Father Rojas. The 
CASTOR BEAN PLANT (Ricinus communis), under the names of 
tartago and ricino, grows wild in great profusion in certain districts 
of the Republic. An analysis of the seed shows 46 per cent oil, 20 
per cent starch, 20 per cent woody matter, 7 per cent water, and 7 
per cent gums, resins, and albuminoids. Dr. Pfannenschmidt, an 
agricultural expert attached to the German consulate in Buenos 
Aires, is making a journey through Paraguay for the purpose of 
studying the AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES of that country. 
On September 20, 1912, the President of the Republic promulgated 
the law of the 16th of the same month and year regulating the exploi- 
tation of the PARAGUAY TEA forests. The law provides for the 
establishment of a committee of five persons, assisted by inspectors, 
to look after the conservation of the forests. The season for harvest- 
ing is between January and September of each year. After a crop 
has been gathered three years must elapse before another crop can 
be harvested from the same plantation. A project has been 
started by the Club of Commercial Employees of Asuncion for the 
erection in the federal capital by popular subscription of a MONU- 
MENT TO COLUMBUS. President Schaerer is in sympathy with 
the plan and has appointed a committee to take charge of the col- 
lection of the funds. A merchant in Paraguari has contributed 5,000 
pesos for this purpose. The customhouse at CONCEPCION, Para- 
guay, collected in September, 1912, revenues to the amount of 
455,561.31 pesos, the largest collection ever made in any one month 
at that port. L. Costa & Co., of Asuncion, has published an edition 
of 3,000 copies of the COMMERCIAL REVIEW OF PARAGUAY, 
containing valuable information concerning, the commerce, agricul- 
ture, and industries of the country. The FESTIVAL known as 
the ‘Corso de Flores’’ was held in Constitucion Plaza at Asuncion 
on November 25 last——Press reports from Asuncion state that the 
Farquhar Syndicate proposes to build railways into the great Chaco 
region of the Republic and to establish stock RANCHES equipped 
for the maintenance of 400,000 head of cattle. Daniel Candia has 
been appointed CONSUL GENERAL of Paraguay in the Argentine 
Republic with headquarters in Buenos Aires. The National Board 
of Education of Asuncion has received from the American Seating 
Co. advice of the shipment of 3,000 SCHOOL BENCHES bought in 
the United States. One of the most interesting descriptions of the 
excellence and worth of PARAGUAY TEA, and probably the first 
reliable information on the subject. published in Europe, is the 
description and directions for preparing the beverage accompanying 
the gift of 5,000 pounds of this tea made by President Solano Lopez 
in 1865 to William I, King of Prussia. A recent issue of the Diario 
of Asuncion contains a translation of the report made by order of 
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the King of Prussia upon the effects of the use of this tea.——The 
Agricultural Bank of Asuncion is collecting data showing the com- 
parative importance and yield of the staple AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS of the Republic. The celebrated GARDEN in Asun- 
cion known as the ‘‘Quinta Caballero” is to be sold to a foreign 
syndicate for $230,000. Work is rapidly progressing on the 
TRAMWAY lines of the city of Asuncion. The tramways now in 
operation give easy access to the streets of the business and central 
sections of the city, and to the principal suburbs and outlying sec- 
tions.- The minister of Paraguay in Buenos Aires has been invited 
by the Chilean legation of that city to participate in a meeting to 
discuss the manner of carrying out a resolution of the Fourth Pan- 
American Conference regarding the erection of a building in Buenos 
Aires to be used for a PERMANENT EXPOSITION of the manu- 
factures and products of the nations represented in said confer- 
ence. A report of Engineer Segovia, who recently inspected the 
foreign COLONIES in the Republic of Paraguay, shows that the two 
most prosperous colonies at the present time are the German colony 
at Hohenau and the Guayaqui Indian colony at Mayntzhusen on the 
Upper Parana River. A MONUMENT is to be erected in Asun- 
cion to the memory of Gen. José Eduvignis Diaz, a Paraguayan 
military leader, statesman, and patriot. The funds necessary for 
this purpose will be collected by popular subscription. The 
EDUCATIONAL BUDGET of the Republic of Paraguay for 
1912-13 appropriates 12,800 pesos (gold) for the School of Arts 
and Crafts, 2,500 pesos (gold) per month for the School of Domestic 
Science, and 22,200 pesos (gold) for the Model College for Boys. 
All of these schools are in Asuncion. In order to assist students 
of small means to obtain an education in the federal capital, the 
educational budget provides $8,000 for the maintenance of a STU- 
DENT’S HOTEL in Asuncion. Paraguayan merchants return- 
ing from Buenos Aires speak in glowing terms of the PRIVATE 
EXPOSITION of German firms in that city in exhibiting merchan- 
dise sold in Argentina and the adjoining republics with the view of 
facilitating the selection and ordering of goods. From August 1, 
1911, to July 31, 1912, the resources of the BENEVOLENT AND 
CHARITABLE SOCIETY of Asuncion were 135,323.19 pesos and 
$4,630.03. The society conducts an asylum for the poor, an insane 
asylum, a free dispensary, and an orphans’ school. According to 
a news report from Asuncion a bill has been introduced in Congress 
authorizing A LOAN of $6,250,000 for continuing public improve- 
ments, etc. 



































A recent FINANCIAL MESSAGE of President Billinghurst shows 
the debt of Peru to be £5,368,788, and that the obligations of the 
Government due to railway construction aggregate a total of £3,- 
467,044, the latter obligations requiring an annual payment of inter- 
est amounting to £253,080. The President recommends an issue of 
bonds for the consolidation and liquidation of the debt, and a special 
session of Congress assembled in Lima on October 28, 1912, to con- 
sider the question of authorizing the President to negotiate a loan 
for that purpose. The Credit Foncier Peruvien has been organ- 
ized in Paris, with a capital of 5,000,000 francs, to engage in the 
BANKING BUSINESS in Peru and other South American Repub- 
lics. The main offices of the company in Peru will be im Lima, and 
branches and agencies are to be maintained in the principal commer- 
cial centers of the country. The bank will make a specialty of long- 
time loans on real estate and other first-class security, at reasonable 
rates of interest. The POSTAL MONEY ORDER CONVEN- 
TION made between the Governments of Italy and Peru became 
operative on November 1, 1912———An interesting report of Dr. Car- 
los Larrabure y Correa on RUBBER shows that, in order to maintain 
the rubber production of Peru at its present output for an indefinite 
period, it will be necessary to commence at once to plant large areas 
in rubber trees in the eastern part of the Republic. The Peruvian 
Government is favorably disposed toward the encouragement of the 
rubber-planting industry in the country and will do all that it reas 
sonably can to stimulate and protect the same. A bill has been 
introduced in Congress authorizing the President of the Republic to 
negotiate a loan of £2,000,000, the proceeds of which are to be used 
exclusively in IRRIGATION AND COLONIZATION works on the 
coast. The bill provides for the erection of irrigation plants and the 
settlement of colonists on irrigated Government lands. Gen. Juan 
Norberto Elespuru has been appointed MINISTER of Peru near 
the Government of the Argentine Republic, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Sr. Carlos Alvarez Calderon. The Presi- 
dent of Peru has appointed Sr. Enrique Zegara CONSUL GENERAL 
of Peru at Manaos, Brazil. A bill has been introduced in the Con- 
gress of Peru modifying the existing ELECTION LAWS of the 
Republic. The complete text of the bill, consisting of 121 articles, is 
published in ‘‘La Prensa,’’ of Lima, of November 8, 1912. At a 
meeting of the diplomatic and consular representatives of the Gov- 
ernments of Mexico, Cuba, United States, Ecuador, Colombia, Pan- 
ama, Costa Rica, Haiti, San Salvador, Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, Uruguay, 
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and Venezuela, held in the Chilean legation in Buenos Aires on 
November 5, 1912, the construction of a building in the capital of 
the Argentine Republic to be used as a permanent EXPOSITION 
PALACE for exhibiting the products of the republics of the Western 
Hemisphere was recommended. The Government of Peru has 
installed a VITICULTURAL EXPERIMENTAL STATION in the 
Moquegua Valley, with the object of making that part of the country 
one of the great wine-producing centers of the Republic. Julio 
Solano, a Peruvian agricultural engineer, has been commissioned by 
the Government to take charge of the installatjon. A new TEL- 
EGRAPH LINE has been established at Challhuanca, thereby 
placing that part of the country in direct telegraphic communication 
with Lima and the rest of the Republic. The Government of Peru 
‘ has published the PALEONTOLOGIC MAP of the Republic pre- 
pared by Dr. C. I. Lisson, showing the paleontologic distribution of 
the fauna and flora of the country. The Chiclayo FAIR, held 
under the auspices of the Board of Trade and Agriculture of Chiclayo 
from December 7 to 10, 1912, was one of the most successful fairs 
ever held in the country. The Loreto Comercial, a newspaper 
published in Iquitos, Peru, advocates the prompt colonization by the 
Peruvian Government of the NAPO RIVER VALLEY and its 
tributaries. From 1882 to 1892 a considerable population was 
actively engaged along the banks of the Napo River in the exploita- 
tion of the rubber forests, but after that date rubber exploitation 
decreased owing to wasteful and destructive methods, and the popu- 
lation dwindled to a very insignificant number. The climate of the 
region referred to is salubrious and the soil is practically of inex- 
' haustible fertility. The basin of the Napo River could be utilized 
for the cultivation of immense rubber plantations, and other tropical 
products could be profitably grown there. Stock, and especially 
hogs, thrive well im the upland regions of the valley. Vegetable 
ivory exists in large quantities in this basin, and gold placers are 
found in the beds of the upper Napo River and its tributaries. 
A committee of engineers under the direction of Messrs. Valdizan 
and Riofrio are surveying the RAILWAY route from Lima to Pisco. 
Construction work on this line commenced early during the present 
month. The prelimimary work of selecting the route of the Lima to 
Chilca Railway is being done under the supervision of the Peruvian 
engineer, Gustavo Riofrio. This line will have a gauge of 914 milli- 
meters and a length of about 70 kilometers. The engineers who are 
surveying the route of the Huancayo to Ayacucho RAILWAY have 
reported that the line will pass through one of the richest regions of 
the Republic, large portions of which are practically undeveloped. 
The trial maneuvers of the SUBMARINE Diego Ferré, recently con- 
ducted in the Bay of Callao, were quite successful. A number of 
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submarine trips were made with rapidity and accuracy, and the boat 
at all times was completely under control. Considerable distances 
were traversed under water without showing the slightest indications 
on the surface of the whereabouts of the submarine. A bill has 
been introduced in Congress authorizing the President of Peru to 
make the BUDGET for 1913 the same as that for 1912. ‘“Peru 
To-Day” states that on November 9 last a steamer of the PERU- 
VIAN STEAMSHIP CO. made its initial trip to Valparaiso and 
intermediate Chilean ports. La Prensa, a daily newspaper of 
Lima, and the West Coast Publishing Co. of that city, have sent 
representatives to New York to familiarize themselves with the latest 
LINOTYPE machines. Municipal regulations of the city of Lima 
restrict the speed of AUTOMOBILES in the city timits to a maxi- 
mum of 15 kilometers per hour. Gen. Andres A. Caceres, recent 
Peruvian ambassador at the court celebration in Cadiz, ex-President 
of the Republic, and now minister of Peru to Germany, has been 
DECORATED by the King of Spain with the Military Order of 
Merit. The Anglo-South American Bank (Ltd.) has arranged to 
purchase the shares of the London Bank of Mexico and South Amer- 
ica (Ltd.). The former bank paid a dividend of 12 per cent during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1912. A news report from Peru 
announces that President Billinghurst has asked Congress for author- 
ity to negotiate a FOREIGN LOAN of $28,500,000 for the pur- 
pose of canceling certain debts and financing the further construc- 
tion of railways. Prof. Hiram Bingham has returned from Peru, 
bringing a number of skulls and other archeological finds which he 
secured in PRE-INCA RUINS in the interior, and which are ex- 
pected to throw additional light upon ancient civilization. Prof. 
Bingham also brings back with him the young son of former Presi- 
dent Leguia, who will attend school in Virginia. Dr. Ales Hrd- 
licka, curator of the Division of Physical Anthropology of the United 
States National Museum, will leave shortly for Peru and Bolivia to 
continue his INVESTIGATIONS of early man in South America. 
Dr. Hrdlicka’s book, ‘‘Early Man in South America,” is attracting 
considerable attention; it was recently issued as Bulletin 52, Smith- 
sonian Institution. 
































An executive decree of October 9, 1912, contains provisions con- 
cerning the maintenance of NEUTRALITY by the Government of 
Salvador in case of a foreign war. The decree makes it unlawful for 
private persons to traffic in arms or other materials of war with the 
enemies of the Government, permits the humanitarian work of the 
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Red Cross Society, and prohibits hostile manifestations against other 
nations, their officials and diplomatic representatives. Foreigners 
residing in the Republic who violate the provisions of ‘the decree are 
subject to expulsion from the country. Beginning with January, 
1912, the War Department of the Government of Salvador will edit 
a MONTHLY REVIEW entitled ““Memmorial of the Army,’’ which 
will treat exclusively of military affairs. The President of Salvador 
has addressed a circular to the departmental governors recommend- 
ing that special care be taken to put in order and maintain in a sani- 
tary condition the JAILS now in use in the towns of the Republic. 
A decree has been issued authorizing the appropriation of such lands 
as may be needed in the neighborhood of the Sucio River Falls for 
the installation of an ELECTRIC light and power plant for the pur- 
pose of furnishing light and power to the Federal capital and surround- 
ing country. A RAILWAY is to be constructed from Sonsonate, 
via Ahuachapan and Antiquizaya, to Chalehuapa. An English com- 
pany will do the surveying and construction work. The depart- 
ment of public instruction of the Government of Salvador has ordered 
the publication of a SCHOLASTIC MAP. The siatistical information 
was prepared by the assistant director of statistics, and the draw- 
ings were made by Engineer Pedro S. Fonseca. The National 
Society of Stockraising, Agriculture, and Industry, organized in the 
city of San Salvador in August last, has hundreds of members through- 
out the Republic. The society publishes an interesting AGRICUL- 
TURAL REVIEW, entitled ‘Revista Agricola Salvadorefia,’’ and is 
doing valuable work in encouraging the development of the agricul- 
ture of the country. The society has recently added an information 
department to its work, and will answer inquiries regarding every 
phase of agriculture carried on in and suitable to the Republic.—— 
On March 1, 1913, the MONUMENT which the German colony has ~ 
presented to the Republic of Salvador in memory of the Salvadorean 
patriot, Dr. José Matias Delgado, will be unveiled in Arce Park in 
the city of San Salvador. The Government of Salvador has 
authorized Carlos Alberto Avalos, an agriculturist and plantation 
owner engaged in business on a large scale, to utilize the waters of 
the Urbina River at Santa Rosalia plantation for IRRIGATION 
purposes. METEOROLOGICAL STATIONS have been installed 
in the schools of arts aud crafts at Santa Ana and Ahuachapan. 
The MATCH FACTORY near Aculhuata, operated by Manuel 
Morales, is one of the largest and best equipped match factories in 
the Republic. The Government PRINTING Office of the Repub- 
lic of Salvador completed in October last 237 pieces of work, repre- 
senting an edition of 923,788 pieces of printed matter, valued at 
$10,264. In July, 1912, the EXPORTS of merchandise from New 
York to ports of Satvador were valued at $184,994, most of which 
came into the country through the ports of Acajutlaand La Union.—— 
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The municipality of Zacatecoluca has contracted with Emilio Segura 
for the installation of an ELECTRIC light and power plant in that 
city. The Federal Government has granted che concessionaire per- 
mission to import in a single shipment free of duty the necessary 
machinery, supplies, etc., for the installation and operation of the 
plant. A Permanent Exposition of the products of Salvador 
has been established in the consulate of that country in New 
York. Among the products forwarded by the Government to be 
placed on exhibition are samples of coffee, sugar, indigo, rubber, 
balsam, cotton, precious woods, minerals, medicinal plants, and a 
number of manufactured articles. A recent shipment of ORES 
from the Monte Mayor Mining Co. of Salvador was valued at 
$10,500. The Occidental BANK of the city of San Salvador has 
increased its capital by 1,500,000 pesos by the issue of 5,000 shares 
of stock of a nominal value of 100 pesos each, and the sale of same 
at a premium of 40 pesos per share. Work on the Eastern RAIL- 
WAY, a broad gauge line, is rapidly progressing. The rails have 
been laid to Linares, near the Lempa Pass, and trains are expected to 
be running from San Miguel to Usulutan by March, 1913——The 
Diario del Salvador Co. (Ltd.), with a capital of $150,000, has been 
organized under the laws of the State of California. The company 
will carry on a general NEWSPAPER, printing, advertising, and pub- 
lishing business. The full text of the articles of incorporation is 
published in Spanish and English in the Diario del Salvador of No- 
vember 23, 1912. The city of San Salvador has imposed an annual 
municipal LICENSE TAX of 50 pesos on factories for grinding cof- 
fee, situated in the business section of the federal capital, and 10 
pesos on factories located in the suburbs. Importers who receive 
merchandise by parcel post or through the customhouses of the 
Republic, which is not classified as first and second class in accord- 
ance with article 7 of the revised stamp law, are subject to a SUR- 
CHARGE of 10 per cent on the duties and fiscal taxes collectible 
thereon, the minimum charge being 50 centavos per package. 
Traveling SALESMEN who come to Salvador representing foreign 
houses with samples of goods to sell to the wholesale trade must pay 
a tax of 100 pesos on entering the Republic, and if they remain longer 
than two months 25 pesos monthly thereafter. Traveling salesmen 
of houses established in the country are subject to a tax of 25 pesos 
monthly. The public DEBT of Salvador, which, when President 
Araujo came into office was 36,000,000 pesos, has been reduced dur- 
ing his administration to 26,000,000 pesos. Manuel A. Melendez’s 
plantation, 2 miles from Santa Tecla, has 70,000 COFFEE TREES 
and a large area planted in sugar cane. The plantation is 3,000 feet 
above sea level, is well watered, and operates a sugar-refining plant by 
steam. A decree recently issued in Salvador permits the free 
importation of sulphate of QUININE. In 1911 Salvador imported 
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16,371 kilos of TEA, valued at $5,474. During the same year the 
imports of merchandise into Salvador from the Republic of Hon- 
duras amounted to $28,778. The chiefs and officials of the mili- 
tary staff have presented President Araujo with a medal inscribed 
on one side: ‘‘Chiefs and officials of the President,’ and on the other 
“October 12, 1912.’”——The Eastern ELECTRIC Co. of San Miguel 
has organized with a capital of $300,000. The object of the com- 
pany is to establish an electric light and power plant in San Micuel 
and to engage in the manufacture and sale of ice. An executive 
decree of October 31, 1912, makes November 5 of each year a 
NATIONAL HOLIDAY, to be celebrated in memory of the first 
efforts made to obtain Central American independence. United 
States Consul General Thomas Hinckley, of San Salvador, reports 
that a night lettergram service was inaugurated in the Republic of 
Salvador during the month of October. The rates are: For the first 
50 words, 22.5 cents; for each additional 10 words or fraction thereof, 
4.5 cents. 














A number of Russian mee IMMIGRANTS arrived in 7 
tevideo from the United States during the latter part of October, 
1912. The consul of Uruguay in New York reports that other agri- 
cultural immigrants of the same nationality will soon follow. The 
fertility of Uruguayan land, its nearness to markets, and the active 
demand in Uruguay at good prices for agricultural products assure 
success to the practical agricultural immigrant who tries his fortune 


in the Republic. The rise of LAND VALUES and, incidentally, 
of house rents in the city of Montevideo has been quite noticeable 
during the past few years. This has been due largely to the rapid 
erowth of the federal capital and the vast improvements made in the 
harbor, public buildings, and streets of the city. The suburbs of 
Montevideo are also rapidly expanding and compare favorably in 
beauty and attractiveness with those of any other city of its size on 
the Western Hemisphere. The CUSTOMS RECEIPTS of the Gov- 
ernment of Uruguay in September, 1912, aggregate $1,465,073, as 
compared with $1,425,709 during the same month of the previous 
year. Sr. Cesar J. Rossi has been appointed director of the 
international office of SOUTH AMERICAN POST OFFICES in 
Montevideo. The international office was established by virtue of a 
resolution adopted at the South American Postal Congress, held in 
Montevideo in 1911, in which the South American Republics partici- 
pated. Two million postage stamps of the denomination of 4 cents 
are to be printed for use beginning with January 1, 1913, the date 
on which the new postal tariff between the countries ratifying the 
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convention becomes effective. The Desna, a Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Co. VESSEL of 11,240 tons and a sister ship to the Deseado, 
sailed from Liverpool in October last on her maiden voyage to Rio de 
Janeiro, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. Departmental LYCEUMS 
of secondary education are to be established in the departments of 
Artigas, Rivera, Durazno, Canelones, Maldonado, San Jose, and 
Treinta y Tres. The ad referendum COASTING TRADE CON- 
VENTION between Uruguay and the Argentine Republic is to the 
effect that the contracting nations concede to vessels engaged in 
coasting trade on the River Plate and its tributaries, subject, to the 
special laws and regulations governing this trade in both nations, the 
same facilities and exonerations of customs, ports, ighthouses, moles, 
and taxes as such laws grant to the vessels of their respective flag.—— 
The treasury SURPLUS of the Government of Uruguay at the close 
of the financial year ended June 30, 1912, was $1,067,964, as com- 
pared with a surplus of $436,294 for the previous year. A bill has 
been passed by Congress establishing an INSTITUTE OF GEOL- 
_ OGY of a different and more comprehensive scope than that of the 
geological section of the Department of Public Works. Prof. Maurice 
A. Lamme, a North American, has been appointed director of the 
institute. Sr. Don Carlos Blixen has been appointed MINISTER 
of the Government of Uruguay near the Governments of the 
Republics of Colombia and Venezuela. The bill providing for the 
establishment of an INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 
has become a law. Prof. Joaquin E. Zanetti has been appointed 
director of the institute. The department of industries has issued a 
decree regulating the law of May, 1911, and J anuary, 1912, concern- 
cerning the IMPORTATION of seeds, machinery, utensils, ete., for 
agriculture. The decree covers machinery and utensils for fruit, bee, 
and silkworm culture. The passenger and freight service by means 
of AUTOBUSES, recently established in the federal capital by the 
President of the Republic, was initiated in conformity with a law of 
Congress appropriating $350,000 for rolling stock and other necessary 
supplies and expenses. Garages are to be provided , and experiments 
made on the national roads of the Republic with a view to extending 
the service to the interior of the country.——A resolution of the 
department of industries of the Government of Uruguay fixes March 
31, 1913, as the date for the opening of the international competition 
in AGRICULTURAL MOTOR MACHINES. A law of October 12. 
1912, for the encouragement of manufacturing in Uruguay, provides 
FREE ADMISSION or reduced rates of duty for a considerable num- 
ber of raw materials and certain partly manufactured products and 
machinery. Further, the executive is authorized during the space 
of 10 years to grant exemption from duty for all machinery, supplies, 
accessories, and repair parts for the installation of new factories and 
65992— Bull. 6—13——16 
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the further equipment of factories already established, and, in the 
case of industries not previously existing in the country, exemption 
from certain internal taxes. (The exemptions thus authorized for 10 
years are by the law itself made applicable to sheep-dip factories.) 
Among the articles placed on the free list are the following: Certain 
chemical and mineral products, scrap iron, metals in blocks and pigs, 
advertisements (of foreign firms) with machine designs, barrel shooks: 
American vine plants and cuttmgs—the exemption formerly applied 
to plants and cuttings except those from the United States—tanning 
extracts, pitch, and embroidering machines. Among the products 
dutiable at 25 per cent are the following: Certain chemical products, 
casks (knocked down), bookbinder’s cloth weighing not more than 
325 grams per square meter, artificial silk thread (hilo de celuloide), 
tinsel, tin foil, and filter paper. [Kilo=1,000 grams = 2.2046 pounds; 
meter = 39.37 inches. | Dutiable at 20 per cent are silk for weaving, 
spun jute, and yarn in general. Tin plate, printed, sheet iron and 
steel, and crude rubber are dutiable at 15 per cent. The rate of 
10 per cent applies to a number of chemical products, lubricating oils, 
steel cylinders for compressed gases, celluloid in sheets, rosin and 
turpentine, and egg yolks. The rate of 5 per cent applies to a 
comprehensive list of chemicals, certain denatured vegetable oils, coal 
oil, colors, plain tin plate, metal polish, resin for varnish, cotton, 
linen, and hemp yarn for weaving, and straw braid for hats. The 
foregoing exemptions and reduced rates of duty are to remain in effect 
until protection shall be requested for establishments for the produc- 
tion in Uruguay of the articles in question, when, upon approval of 
the executive, the former rates shall once more come into force. The 
executive is empowered to grant exemption from duty for fertilizers 
of kinds not manufactured within the country.——On the articles 
mentioned in the present law which are dutiable at from 5 per cent 
to 25 per cent the customs surtax of 5 per cent does not apply, but 
the other surtaxes do apply. For cottonseed oil a specific duty of 
0.15 peso (peso =$1.034) per kilo is provided. The privileges of 
drawback and temporary importation may be made applicable by the 
executive to all products imported and reexported in any form.—— 
An electrical engineer, Don Carlos Dore, has invented a WIRELESS 
device whereby a message may be sent and received at the same time. 
Many scientists are deeply interested in the announcement and the 
experiments are being continued under the auspices of the depart- 
ment of physics of the University of Montevideo. At the Amer- 
ican consulate in Montevideo SAMPLES of North American prod- 
ucts, such as wall papers, medicines, hardware, paper, tools, silks, 
underwear, roofing, etc., are displayed in large cases for inspection by 
dealers interested in importing such supplies. Other samples will be 
similarly displayed, and the plan is expected to greatly aid the traveling 
salesman from the United States, as well as the houses he represents. 
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The Government of Venezuela is actively cooperating with the 
government and local authorities of the State of Apure in the con- 
struction of public works. Recently 100 barrels of CEMENT were 
sent by order of President Gomez to San Fernando de Apure y Nutrias 
to be used in constructing bridges, public edifices, and highways. 
The cement referred to is part of a consignment purchased in Trinidad 
and cost the Government of Venezuela 2,543 bolivares. The public 
HIGHWAY between Caracas and the port of La Guaira is being 
improved by the Federal Government, and will be put in first-class 
condition for traffic of automobiles and all kinds of modern wheeled 
vehicles. The plans for bettering the road include the modification 
and strengthening of bridges, retaining walls, culverts, and other 
road constructions so as to enable large automobiles and heavy 
vehicles to pass safely over all curves, streams, and marshy places. 
In some portions of the highway, of difficult construction owing to 
the grades or condition of the ground, a temporary roadbed of broken 
stone will be made and used until such time as it is possible for the 
Government to replace the temporary construction with the perma- 
nent macadamized road which will ultimately be built throughout 
the entire route. The construction of the highway will be under the 
supervision of the department of public works, and when completed 
according to present plans will be one of the best and most picturesque 
automobile and carriage roads in existence in South America. A 
report of the engineers in charge of the construction of the TACHIRA 
CENTRAL HIGHWAY shows a maximum grade of 6 per cent on 
the steepest parts of the roadbed. Construction work is progressing 
rapidly, the greatest number of men being employed between kilo- 
meters 7 and 39. At one place the highway has a grade for a distance 
of about 2 kilometers of from 1 to 4 per cent. The roadbed is being 
solidly constructed and a number of bridges are now building, one of 
the largest and most important of which is that over the Blanca 
Canyon. Branch roads are to be built from the Gallineros Aqueduct 
into the valleys of the Tachira River and its tributaries, and at some 
future time will probably be extended to the boundary of Colombia, 
thereby facilitating and developing the trade now carried on at the 
present time over this route with that Republic. The largest stream 
crossed by the highway is the Torbes River, over which a suspension 
bridge 145 feet long is being built. The iron and steel material used 
in the construction of this bridge will have to be transported part of 
the way on mule back. In addition to the bridges mentioned the 
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following bridges are now in course of construction: The Machiri, the 
Toica, the Charabeca, the Arjona, the Chivata, and the Parada. 
The Government of Uruguay has established a LEGATION in Caracas, 
and has appointed Seftor Carlos Blixen as its first minister. The Goy- 
ernment of Chile has also decided to establish a legation in Caracas 
at the close of the present year. The Herrera CHINA FACTORY 
near Caracas is to enlarge its plant with capital furnished by a foreign 
syndicate. The manager of the factory states that chinaware, por- 
celain, etc., manufactured at the plant can be furnished to Venezuelan 
consumers at about 25 per cent less than the prices charged for 
imported articles. The factory also makes tiles, mosaics, and earthen- 
ware, for which there is a large demand in Venezuela.——A MONU- 
MENT of white Carrara marble has been erected in Valencia, Vene- 
zuela, in memory of the national patriot, Gen. Michelena. The 
Cumana CLOTH FACTORY was inaugurated on October 28 last. 
The mill will make a specialty of the manufacture of flannel and cotton 
fabrics. Much of the cotton used will be raised in the eastern States 
of the Republic, where an excellent cotton of fine and strong fiber is 
produced. The President of the Republic was present at the inaugu- 
ration. The Government of Venezuela has acquired the house in 
which SIMON BOLIVAR was born. Articles and objects belonging 
to or used by the liberator, which can be collected by the Govern- 
ment, will be preserved in this house, which is to be kept as nearly 
as possible like it was on July 24, 1783.——A decree of October 28, 
1912, establishes a domestic postal MONEY ORDER service in the 
Republic of Venezuela. Postal money orders up to a value of 100 
bolivares will be issued. A school of ARTS. AND CRAFTS for 
women has been established in Caracas. The course covers a period 
of two years.——JIn order to encourage AGRICULTURE in the 
Republic the Government of Venezuela has printed for public distri- 
bution a practical guide covering the cultivation of food, foraging, and 
textile plants. The main office of the national SANITARY BOARD 
in Caracas is to be located in a special building now being erected for 
that purpose. An executive decree of October 28, 1912, provides 
for the preparation of a book entitled ‘‘Critical History of CLAIMS 
against Venezuela”’ covering the period from 1830 to the present 
time.——A school of MARINE engineers has been established by the 
Government of Venezuela. For the present this school will be 
operated as a part of the Naval Academy. The number of pupils 
for the first year is limited to 10. 
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